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MODERN HISTORY. 





CHAPTER I 


DAWN OF THE MODERN ERA. 


SECTION I.— PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION AND INVENTION. 

ANY useful inventions during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries aided vastly in the 

returnof European civilization century; and the (||p^ek and Hebrew Ian- 
at the close of the. fifteenth guages now began to be studied in the great 
century. The most important of these in- universities of Euroge. Among those most 
ventions was that of the art of printing, instrumentaj|f:h introducing the study of 
about the year 1440 A. D., by Laurence Greek were the two great scholars, John 
Koster, of Haarlem, in Holland, and John Reuchlin, of Pforzheim, in Germany, and 
Gutenberg, of Mayence, in Germany, and Desiderius Erasmus, of Rotterdam, in Hol- 
Gutenberg’s avssistants, Faust and SchoefFer. 

The result of this useful invention was a 
great increase in the number of books, which 
now, for the first time, were attainable by 
all classes. Printing was introduced into ] lowed by a change in the condition of the 
England by William Caxton, in 1476, as we j EurojHian .states. During the Middle Ages, 
have already remarked. 1 the great barons, or nobles, in every country 

The invention of gunpowder by the Ger- of Europe, possessed the chief power; but 
man monk, Berthold Schwarz, prepared the about the close of the mediaeval period the 
way "for the downfall of Chivalry, by the i royal power became supreme in all the 
substitution of fire-arms for the old weapons countries of Europe, and much of the free- 
of warfare. The invention of the mariner's dom which the crties and towns in Spain, 
compass by the Italian, Flavio Gioja, gave a Italy, France, Germany and England had 
fresh impulse/ to navigation; and very soon enjoyed was taken from them. Absolute 
the gallant Portuguese navigators ventured monarchy was established in hj'' 

out farther and farther from the coast than Henry VII., the first of the Tudor kings; 
had been hitherto attempted by any mariner, in France by the crafty and cruel Louis XI. ; 

In the fifteenth century the long night of in '"Austria by Maximilian I. ; and in Spain 
barbarism which had hung over Europe by Ferdinand and Isabella. Chivalry had 
since the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
was rapidly passing away. The invention 
of the art of printing, and the flight of 
learned Gr^ks, with their valuable manu- 
scripts, to Western Europe, upon the cap- 
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also decayed; and the knights, who at first 
had defended the weak and the oppre.ssed, 
became highway robbers, especially in Ger- 
many, where they plundered and weylaid 
inoffensive peasants and merchants. 


land — both of whom flourished early in the 
sixteenth century. 

The decay of the Feudal System about 
I the close of the fifteenth century was fol- 


ture of Constantinople b^'^ the Turks, led to 
a revival of learning and the arts and sci- 
ences during the latter part of the fifteenth 
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SECTION II— THE SEA-PASSAGE' TO INDIA. 


[E Portuguese under Prince 
Henry — son of King John the 
Bastard (1385-W.33) — took the 
lead in marititke discovery. 
This enlightened prince estab- 
lished an observatory near Cape St. Vincent, 
and gathered around him eminent astrono- 
mers and navigators fro*m all quarters, and 
discussed with them his favorite projedl of 
finding a sea-passage to India by sailing 
around Africa. Under Prince Henry’s pa- 
tronage, the bold Portuguese navigators dis- 
covered and explored the western coast of 
Africa as far south as Cape de Verde ; 
while the Madeira, the Azores and the 
Cape de Verde Islands were discovered and 
taken possession of whe Portuguese, 
Under the patronage of King John the 
Perfe< 5 l (1481-1495), the Por^tuguese crossed 
the equator for the firvSt time, Smd the coast 
of Guinea was discovered and settled by the 


enterprising Portuguese. In 1486 Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, a daring Portuguese navigator, 
discovered the southern point of Africa, 
which was named the Cape of Good Hope, 
because there was now good hope of finding 
a sea-passage to India. 

In 1497 — during the reign of King Man- 
uel the Great (1495-1 521) — Vasco da Gama, 
another bold Portuguese navigator, sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India ; 
thus discovering the .sea-passage to the Ea.st 
Indies — a discovery which revolutionized 
the world’s commerce, by diverting the 
trade of the East from the Venetians to the 
Portuguese. Vasco da Gama landed at 
Calicut, where was planted a Portuguese 
colony — the first European settlement in the 
East Indies. In 1500 Cabral, another Portu- 
guese navigator, discovered Brazil, which 
was occupied and settled by the Portu- 
guese. 
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MONG others who were at- 
tradled to Lisbon was Chris- 
topher Colq^nbus, a Genoese 
sailor. ColUmbus believed 
the earth to be round, and 
that India could be reached sooner by sail- 
ing west^^ard than by making the long voy- 
age around Africa." He vainly endeavored 
to procure aid, first from his native city, 
Genoa, and afterward from the Kings of 
Portugal and England ; but he finally ob- 
tained a.ssi.stance from the noble-hearted 
queen, Isabella of Castile, who fitted out 
several ves.sels for him, and appointed him 
admiral and viceroy of all the lands he might 
discover. 

On August 3, 1492, Christopher Colum- 
bus, with three Spanish vessels, left the 
harbqr of Palos, in South-western Spain ; 
and after a voyage of seventy days, he dis- 
covered, Odlober 12, 1492, Guanahani, pr 


Cat Island, which he named Sa 7 t Salvador 
(Holy Savior), and of which he took pos- 
session in the name of Ferdinand and Isa- 
l^ella — the joint sovereigns of Spain. Co- 
lumbus found the inhabitants of a copper 
color and of savage manners*; and, suppos- 
ing he had only discovered the coast of 
India, he called the people Indians — a name 
ever since very inappropriately applied to 
the aborigines of the Western Continent, 
In 1493 he discovered the large and import- 
ant •islands of Cuba and Hayti, and found- 
ed the town of St. Domingo — the first Eu- 
ropean settlement in the New World. Sev- 
eral other large islands were discovered, and 
Columbus named the whole group the IVesl 
Indies, When Columbus returned to Spain 
he was treated with great honors by the rul- 
ing sovereigns,, and his progress from Palos 
to Barcelona was a triumphal procession. 
After the great discovery of Columbus an 
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India-house was established at Seville and 
a custom-house at Cadiz, under the direc- 
tion of a new board of trade. Pope Alex- 
ander VI. conferred upon the King and 
Queen of Spain ail the lands then or there- 
after to be discovered in the New World, 
and these territories were to be divided from 
those of Portugal by an imaginary line 
passing due north and" south, a hundred 
leagues west of the Azores. 

Columbus made three other voyages 
across the stormy Atlantic. On his second 
voyage, in 1493, he 
discovered Jamaica 
and the Caribee Is- 
lands. On his third 
voyage, in 1498, 

Columbus discov- 
ered the great con- 
tinent of South 
America, at the 
mouth of the great 
river Orinoco. On 
his fourth and last 
voyager- during 
which he discov- 
ered Central Amer- 
ica (A. D. 1501) — 
his enemies caused 
hirn to be sent back 
to Spain in irons. 

He died at Valla- 
dolid, in vSpain, in 
1506. Ferdinand 
ord&ed the follow- 
ing inscription to 
be put upon his 
tomb at Seville : *‘To Castile and Leon, 
Columbus gave a New World.” His re- 
mains were afterwards conveyed to Havana, 
in Cuba, where, it 'is said, they still rerifcin. 

Columbus did not know that he had dis- 
covered a new continent, but thought that 
he had only reached the eastern shores of 
Asia. Thi^ secret was revealed to Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine navigator, who ex- 
plored tho" eastern coast of South America 
in 1498, and published a glowing descrip- 
tion of that vast continent. In his honor, 
the new world was named America. 
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In 1496 John Cabot — a native of l^nice, 
but at that time a meitrhant of Bristol, in 
England — obtained the aid of King Henty 
VII. of England in fitting out an expeditio]!| 
for the discovery of a North-west passage to 
India. Thejiext year (1497), the expedi- 
tion — commanded by John Cabot’s sou, 
Sebastian — sailed westward and discovered 
the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Thus Sebastian C^ot was the first di.scov- 
erer of the continent of North America. In 
1498 Sebastian Cabot again sailed westward 

and explored the 
greater part of the 
Atlantic coast of 
the present United 
States. In 1517 
he made a third 
voyage to the po- 
lar seas; and in 
1526 — while in the 
service of Spain — 
he discovered the 
great river Riode 
la Plata, in South 
America. 

The aborigines, 
or first inhabitants, 
of the American 
continent when dis- 
covered by Euro- 
peans were a race 
of copper-colored 
.savages, whom Co- 
lumbus called In- 
dians. The Indian 
is often spoken of 
as the Red Man^ in contradistindliou from 
the European, or White Man. The Indians 
were divided into a number of tiations with 
distin<Sl languages, and subdivided into nu- 
merous tribes with various dialecfls . These 
nations and tril>es were very much alike in 
color, size, moral charadler, religion and gov- 
emmeht. Their rulers were called sachems^ 
and their military leaders were called chiefs. 
Tfiey engaged in war, hunting and fishing. 
War parties would often seek renown i^ mor- 
tal combat. Their weapons were bows and 
arrows, tomahawks, or hatchets of stone, and 
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' 'modern d^MODE^;;^RA'l^ 

."^i^lplng-knives of bohe. They tortured the emumet, or pj^;^ Itidians 

their prisoners and scalped th^r enemies. - of Mexico and Peru highly civilized. 
Their women were called squaws^ their rude From ruins and mounds found in various 
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huts wigwams. They believed in a Great pmts of the present' United States, it is be- 
Good*Spirit and a Great Evil Spirit. Sach- lieved that the Indians displaced a highlyi> 
in council, in making peace, smoked 'Civilized ancient race. 


CHAPTER II. 

SIXTEENTH CEI^TURY. 


SECTION I.— DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS IN AMERICA. 


£;reat discoveries Co- 
liimbiis and tile Cabots havdiig 
l( revealed to liiiro])eaiis the ex- 

isteiice of a new continent a 

it f. 

■ “ spirit of niaritiiiie enterprise 

was excited, which led other navigators to 
make voyages t{j the "New Woild for pnr- 
])Oses of discNn'crv and ex[)loration. We 
will now’ ])riefly allude to these. 

We have already alluded to the discovery 


Florida, because its banks w’ere laden wdth 
! flowers, and because the discovery was 
made on Pasquas de Flores, or Faster vSun- 
day, when the vS])anish churches were dec- 
I orated w’ith flow'ers. Ponce de Leon W’as 
' afterw'ard killed in a contest with the 
I natives of Floiida. 

j In 1513 the Spamard \"asco Nunc/ de 
I Balboa crossed the Isthmus (^f Darien, or 
1 Panama, and discovfted the Paciflt' Ocean, 


of Brazil by the 1 Portuguese navigator Ca- 
l)ral in 1500. In 1501 (ras])ar Cortereal, 
another 1 Portuguese navigator, whe) had 
l)een commissioned by his king to make 
disco\'eries in the New’ World, touched at 
seveial ])oints on the Atlantic coast of North 
Anu*rica Ik tween Fal)rador and the ])resent 
New’ Jersey, and kidnapj)ed fifty natives for 
sl ives He made «i second vo\age, from 
winch he nevei returned As successful 
adventures in Africa and Asia engaged the 
entire attention of the Portuguese the> at- 
tempted no further discoveries in America. 

In 150L) Diego Colunii>us, the son of the 
great discoverer, having l)ecome hereditary 
viceroy of vS]>ain in the New' World, under- 
took the conquest and coloni/atnin of Cuba, 
w'hich wer«- acconqdished in 1511 

In the year A. D. 1512 John Ponce* de 
Peon, a Siianiard, sailed from Iloilo Rico, 
in search of a “fountain of >’outh,“ which 
was said to exist on the neighboring c(3nti- 
neiit. This fountain w’as said to restore 
vouth and to perpetuate it. On the 27th 
of March (1512), Ponce de Peon reached 
the North American continent at the great 
peninsula betwT^en the iVtlantic f)cean and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and named the domain 

(7, 


which he called South Sra IIc* waded 
into its W’aters in full coslume, cUid took 
possession of sea and land in the name of 
his sovereign, the King of S]3ain. Balboa 
W’as ])Ut to death by order of the vSpanish 
governor of Darien. 

In 1517 Cordova, also a vSjiamsh adven- 
turer, discovered Mexico, the seat of the 
flourishing einjare of the A/.tecs, a liiglil)’ 
civilized America Indian race, w’ho had 
]>o])ulous cities and towns, a regular gov- 
ernment, and the various arts and customs 
of civili/ed life. In 1321 this cm])in* was 
comjULied by the S]3aniards under ^"ernando 
Cortez, of W’hich we shall give a fuller ac- 
count in another section 

^'he name Oirau was given to the 

vSoutl] Sea by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portu- 
I guese navigator, who, in the service of the 
King of S]>aiii, sailed through the straits, in 
the southern part of South America, wdiich 
bear his name, in 1520, and who, several 
years afterw’anl, was killed on the Philiiv 
])ine Islands liy the natives, and w’hose 
follow’ers returned to vS]3ain ])y way of tlie 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans, thus coiyjdet- 
ing the first circumnavigation of the globe. 

In 1520 Vasquez de Ayllon, a Spanish 
5 ) 
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adventurer, visited the coast of the f.resent | 
South Carolina, thvn called Chicora, and 
enticed a nnniherof iinsus])ec 5 linj^ natives on 
board his two vessels and sailed with them 
for lla>ti, but one of his vessels foundered 


voyage in 1525 for the purpose of discover- 
ing such a j)assage, and touched at various 
points on the Atlantic coast of the present 
United States from Delaware to New Juig- 
laiid. As he failed in the great obiLCl; of 

his exj)edition he 
kidnapped many 
Indians on board 
his vessels for the 
purpose of selling 
them into slavery. 

In i52tS Pani])hi- 
lo de Narvaez, a 
S])anish adventu- 
rer, attempted the 
conquest of Flor- 
ida, but failed, and 
lost his life in a 
conflicl with the 
natives. 

In 1524 Francis 
I., King of France, 
emjdoyed John Ve r- 
razzani, a Floren- 
tine, to make ilis- 
coveries in the New 
World. Wna/za- 
ni explored the At- 
lantic coast of 
North Aineiica, 
from the mouth of 
the Cai)e I'earKiver 
to the Gulf ot St. 
Lawrence, and 
named the region 
A"^'7t’ PrtDKc, In 
1534 the French 
king sent Jacques 
Cartier, a Iwench- 
man, on an ex- 
pedition to New 
France. Cartier 
discovered the 
mouth- of the great 



and all on board perished, while many on 
board the other shi]) absolutely refused food 
and died of i.tarvation. 

St^'pheii Gomez, a vSjianiard, who had ac- 
companied Magellan on his search for a 
North-west passage to India, sailed on a 


1 river which he named vSt. Lawrence. In 
I 1535 Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
exploring the country to Montreal. 

In 1539 Ferdinand De Soto, then the 
Spanish governor of CuVia, landed in Florida, 
j and, jiroceeding westward, discovered tlij 
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pront river Mississippi, ami explored the ’ The Spaniards were the first to malic dis- 
coiitiiieiit as for w’cst as the Rocky Mouii- | coveries ou the rucific shores and in the iii- 
tniiis. lie Soto died on the hanks of the terior of North America. In 1541 Alargon 
Mississippi river in 1541: and the remnant of sailed north along the Pacific const almost 
his followers, having snfiered terribly, found to the site of San P'nineisco. In 1542 lie 
their way to a Spanish settlenicnt in Mexico. Cahrillo expfored the same coast almost to 
111 1539 the great Aniazon river, in South the mntitli m the Columbia river. The 
America, was first explored b^* Orellana, a same year Coronado sailed up the Gulf of 
Spaniard. California and discot’cred the Gila river. 


SECTION II.— THE SPANISH EMPIRE IN AMERICA. 

VING given un acctnint of the 1 nnted the system of nstnmomy which the 
discoveries of the SiKiiiinnls. , Aztecs nflerwnnl adopted. - Karly in the 
Portuguese, Kiiglisli and the eighth wiitury a Toltec kingdom is said to 
French in America, we will have l»eeii founded l»y Icriatizin; and this 
now proceed to a view of the kingdom lasted fivc^'ciituries, at the end of 
S]Kiuisli conquest and colonization in Anicr- ' which time it fell in consequence of a long 
ica. The Spsinianls made settlements in ■ jx'riod of iic*stilence and civil war, and the 
• various jiarts of North and South Anierica; .greater twrtion of •the Toltecs migrated 
and their greatest ex])loils wen? the «mi- southwanl. 

<|liwt of two civilized Indian empires— that ■ In the thirteenth cenlur>', soon after the 
of Mexico ill North America and that of j Toltecs had emigrated from Meico, the Chi- 
Peni in South America, llefore pnKeeditig ■ chiniecs, a fierce savage trilie who arc said 
with the Spanish c*oii((uest of these countries, . to have worshiivd the sun as their father 
we will give a brief historical sketch of ^ and the moon as their mother, migrated 
Mexico. fnim the north into Mexii^. The few 

The histor>’ of Mexico goes back as far as ' Toltecs who remained in the country siib- 
tlie sixth century of the Christian era. The . mitteil to the invading Chichiniccs, who 
native Mexican traditions, and the reniniiis seltlctl peacefully in lift couiitr>' and Ix.-came 
of ancient .striicftiircs which are .still to lie | amalganiated with the Toltecs. From this 
found in the cxmiitn', make it evident that the anialgaiiiation sprang the Colhuis, or Ctil- 
]>rimitive inhabitants were jsjsscs.sed of a \ hiias, who fouiidecT the kifigdom of Col- 
civilization equal 10 that of the Az.tecs, who ' huaca. • 

occupied the country when it was conquered : After the immigration of the Chichimecs 
by the Spaniards; but those aborigines of ' into Mexico a iiuiiilx'r of other trilies entered 
Mexico arc a wholly prehistoric race. j the country, the most po\wrful of whom 

The Toltecs entered the valley of MexicTo j were the Te|>anecs, who established their 
early in the .seventh century and built the ■ capital at At/.ca|K)zalco, and founded one of 
city of Tollaii, or Tula, and made it their the most |Miwerful of the Mexican states, 
capital. Some writers bclie\’e these people Another of these trilies were the Techichi- 
to have come from Central America, while mecs, who founded the republic of Tla.scnla. 
others think them to have migrated from All these trilies spoke the Nohoa, or Nn- 
A.sia by way of Behring Strait. Tlie Tol- hiiatl, language. Another trilie were the 
tecs arc said to ha\x been an agricultural Aladhuis, who were con.sidered the most 
people, and to have understood the me- refinerl, and were of the same race the 
clianical arts. Their cities \\*ere of the cy- Toltecs. The Alcolhuis taught the Chichi- 
cloprcan charadter, and these people origi- i mecs agriculture, the mechanical arts, and 
45 • 
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the manners and customs of city life. In 
the course of time the Alcolhuis became 
amalgamated with the Cliichimecs, and the 
two races founded the kingdom of Te/nco, 
or Acolhuacan. 

The Aztecs, or Mexicans, \^re the last of 
the tribes who permanently settled in the 
valley of Mexico. The) had been in the 


halt appears to have been at the Gila river, 
and a third in the \'icinity of the Presidio 
de los Tlanos. 

About A. 1 ). 119s the Aztecs arrived in 
Anahuac, or the valley of Mexico, where 
they led a nomadic life for the next one 
* hundred and thirt\' years, during which 
I they waged an almost constant war with 
the other tribes, in which their 
numbers were vastly diminished 



In 1.^25 the Aztecs founded the 
city of Tenochtitlan on the 
islands of Lake Tezuco. The 
name of this city was afterward 
changed to Mexico, in honor of 
the Aztec god of war, Mexitli 
The other trilies bitterl>' hated 
the Aztecs, who had a severe 
struggle to found Iluar king- 
dom- but the- Aztecs ])ei severed, 
and finally increased in wealth 
and ])ower to such an c-xtent 
that the\ weie enabled to n*- 
duce their eiu-mies to subjec- 
ion Tin- c-oiKiueniig Azlec-s 
subdued tin surrounding ce)un- 
trv and establislu-d garrisons at 
c(»mmandiiig ])oints, and fmallv 
all of Central and .Southern 
^Mexico, and a i)ait of the 
country to the iioith, wxre in- 
cluded ill the Aztec lvm])iie. 
As the A/tecs grew mo!e--|)ow- 
erfiil the> eiilargetl and iin- 
])roved their ca])ital until its 
magnificence and extent e \cited 
the wa aider and admiration of 
the S])anish conquerors, who 
wn-re familiar with the splendors 
of the Old World. 

Foi twx-nt> -seven > ears after 
the founding of their ca])ital 


country as long as the other Irilies, ])Ut had 
not chosen any permanent abode They 
migrated from Azallan, a region of the 
North whose location is unknowm, and they 
seem to have made several ])rolonged halts 
on tkeir journey soutluvard The first of 
these halts seems to have been on the .shores 


the government ol the Azte('s w as adminis- 
tered b\ a council of tw’enty nobles. In ^^52 

they changed their government to an elect- 
ive monarch V, and chose AcamaI’ITZIN, or 
Ac AM \nicirri.r:, for theii first king. At 
first the ro>al power was limited, but it 
increased with the Aztec nation’s conquests 


of the Great Salt Lake in ITtah. Another and wx-alth. 


% 
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The Aztech made rapid progress in civili- 
zation, and soon became tile most highly 
civilized nation in Mexico. Their peculiar 
civilization was of a high order. The king 
was elected by the nobles. The candidate 
for the throne was re(]Uired to be at least 
thirty years of age, and t<^) have been a gen- 
eral 111 the ro\ al armies. Military service 


fleets of boats engaged in this traffic covered 
the lakes. No beasts of burden were used, 
and the Aztecs looked with wonder upon 
the horses which the ispaiiiards introduced 
into the couiitr\'. 

The A/te(^ carried on mining very suc- 
cessfully were skillful in metallurgy. 

They were likewise well versed in astroii- 


was the liasis of all rank in the Aztec state, om\’ , knew the true length of the \ear, the 
and the nobles were the officers of the army. nature ami cause of eclipses, the tieriod of 
The A /tec king was vestetl with very great the solstices and^the e<piinoxes, and the 


authority, liiit Ills j lowers were* 
regulated by a fi::<.‘d code of law*^ 
Idle priests ranked next to the 
king and the nobles, and their 
]>o\\cr was Restricted to s]>iritual 
matters. The i>nests exciciseil 
great innueiice, as they had charge 
of the education <»f the \ouug, 
and were consulted in domestic 
aff iirs 

A s\ ^teiu of rigid uu)rality 
])re\ ailed among all c lasses of 
A/tecs Murder, theft, adultery 
and drunkenness were ])uuished 
witli death Then ci\il code 

was as mild :is their i>.ual code 
was sexere .\ \\\ II- irrauged 

s\ stem of c-ourts existed iii the 
ca])it:d and tlie pro\ incial towns, 
at w liicli t'omiilauits wc're heard 
and justice was administered. 

Marriage was encouraged, and 
the laiiiily relations constituted a 
proiiiinent and lavoralile feature 
oI A/tec life. ( )nlx the men 
were allowed the right to hold 

l)ro])ert>'. 



The crown derived its reveiUKs 


A.Mj.KKrO vi'.srrcci. 


from state lands set apart in certain jirov- 
nices, and from a tax upon agricultural 
products and a tribute consisting of articles 
of food and manufactured waires. The 
Aztec army was regularly organized, and 
its disci])line w\as firm and wxdl planned. 
The towns of the kingdom were connected 
with the capital liy well-built roads, w’hich 
the government ke])t in good repair, and 
an aCdive commerce was carried on between 
the different parts of the kingdom. I^arge 


transit of the sun across the zenith of Mex- 
ico; and had a calendar wdiich w as ingenious 
and accurate. They possessed a remarkable 
km)wledge of medicine, surgery, botany and 
natural history; and had made a wxmderful 
jirogress in the science of geogra])hy at the 
time of their conquest by the Spaniards. 
Their agricultural and military implements 
were made eff cop])er, l^ronze and obsidian. 
Agriculture was carried on by means of 
irrigation. 
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The A /tecs were a deeph' religious people, 
and were extreiiiel> zealous in the pradlice 
of tlie rites and ceienionies of their religion. 
Their religion was a ]H)lytheisin. They 
believed in a Supreme Being, invisible, but 


attached to the temples, and the religious 
ceremonies w^ere conducted on a scale ol the 
greatest magnificence. 

The Aztecs had two kinds of tem])les, 
lo\v^ and circular, or high and jiyramidal, on 


omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient, [ the tops of wdiich the sacrifices took place, 
and recpiiring numerous as^ifeants in the ' Torqueinada estimates that there were forty 


performance of his will, each of whom pre- ; thousand of these temples tliroughout the 


sided over some special natural phenomenon ! A/tec Kmpire. There wxa'e luindieds of 
or })hase of human existence. | them in each princi]>al Aztec city, licsides 



the great tem])le with several 
smaller ones wdthin its ])ie('iiu:ts 
There w'ere other small courts 
wdth as man> as six tein])les in 
each outlying (juarUi oftheclt^', 
and there were teni]>les on the 
mountains and along the ])u])bc 
highwa\ s 

The A/tec Uin])les w’lil solid 
}n raniidal masses of eartli cased 
wuth brick or stone, many oftliein 
being more than one* hundred hel 
s(iiuue aiul of a still greater 
height. The ascent was ])y 
flights of steps on tlie outsuk , 
and on the liroad, flat summit 
W'erc* snne‘tuarK\s which contained 
the idols of tile deities and the 
altars on wdiich files weie eon 
stantl\ binning. The* ]>nnci])al 
religious ceremonial of the .\z- 
te^cs were human sacrifices, and 
tw'cnty-five hundied ]>ersons, 
mainly ca])ti\\*s taken in war, 
are .said to have been annurdlv 
sacrificed on the altais ol the 
capital. 

At the time of the S])anish con- 
cjiiest of Mexico, Tenoclititlan, or 
tlie city e)f Mexico, the capital of 


SlCIeVSTlAN C.^HOT AT nAHR.VDOR. 


the Aztec Kmpire, wais a large 


Iluit/ilopoclitli, the god of war, wtis the and splendid city, being nine miles in cir- 


cliief deit\ and the patron divinity of the cumfereiice, and having about sixty thou- 
Aztec nation. Next was Quetzalcoatl, the sand houses and probably a population of 


“w'hite god" of Mexican mythology, wdio half a million. Most of the streets were 
taught the Aztecs the arts of peace and short and narrow’, and w^ere lined wdth mean 
good government, and forbade human sac- houses. The large streets w’ere interseAed 
rifices. All the Aztec gods were re])resen ted by many canals crossed by bridges. The 
by ido^s of clay, w’ood, stone or precious royal palace near the center of the city W’as 
metals. Great numbers of prie.sts w’ere a pile of low% irregular stone edifices of eu- 
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ornious size. Another palace, which was 
assigned to Kernaiido Cortez when he en- 
tered the city, was lars>*e enonj^^h to accom- 
modate hi^ entire army. 

The most remarkable ])uildin^ of the 
entire city was the great Teocalli, or tenii)Ie, 
com])leted in 14S6 , which was eiicompa.ssed 
by a stone wall about eight feet high, orna- 


of earth and pebbles, coated on the out- 
side with he-wn stone. It wc»s sepia ft*, its 
four Sides facing the cardinal i>oiiits of the 
comi)ass ; and it was five stones high, each 
story receding so as to be smaller than the 
one below it. 

The ascentjto the tem]>le was b\ a flight 
of one hundred and fomteeii steos (,u the 



BAf.WOA TAKING POSSKSSION OF THH PACIFIC OCKAN. 


.iiented on the other side by figures of .ser- j outside, so arranged that it w.as nec'essary 
p^iits ill bas-relief, and pierced on its finir j to pass around the w liole edifice four times 
sides by gateways opening on the four main ! to reach the to]) ; and the liasc* of the tern- 
Streets. Over each gate was an arsenal: . ])le is believed to have been three hundred 
and near the temide were barracks, which feet square. The summit of the teiiqile 
were garrisoned by ten thousand soldiers ; was a large area leaved with broafl flat 
1 he temple was a solid p 3 Tamidal structure | stones; and on it were two towers or .saiiclu- 
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aries, before each of which was an altar on | The lake that surrounded the city was very 
whiclf a fire was kept constantly burning. | brackish, and pure water was supplied to 
The top of this remarkable edifice coin^ the inhabitants by means of an aquedudt 
nianded a .s])lendid view of the city, the lake, ' from the neighboring hill of Chapultepec, 



ri .RUIN AM) M A(; ICl.I.AN . 


the valley and the surrounding mountains, j where Montezuma had a summer palace 
The capital had an efficient and vigilant 1 surrounded by vast and magnificent gardens, 
police*, and a thousand men were emplo^x'd The Aztec king Aiiuitzotl was succeed- 
daily in watering and sweeping its streets. ed on the Mexican throne by his nephew 
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Montkzuma II., in 1502. Montezuma II. 
was an ac^livc and warlike sovereign, and 
made conquests as far south into Central 
America as Honduras and Nicaragua. He 
made numerous changes in the internal ad- 
ministration of his kingdom, and was dis- 
tinguished for the strieiiiess and stringency 
with which he executed the laws. He lib- 
erally rewarded those who served him faith- 
fully, and ex])ended vast sums on the jmblic 
works. He maintained his eourt on a scale 
of magnificence never before e(]ualed in 
Mexieo. Heavy taxes were inqiosed upon 
his siibjeels to provide for these expendi- 
ture^, and the^e caused frecpieiit iiisurree- 

tioiis. 

As we have seen, the Sjianiard Cordova 
discovcretl Mexico 111 isij- In J510, when 
King Montcyuma II was at tlu- height oi 
Ills power and gloiw’, rernaudo Coite/, a 
S]>anisli adventurer, at the head of five 
luindred and fill\ S])aniards, and wath ten 
pieces of cMunoii and alxait a do/.en horse- 
men, iiuaided tlie A/tec l^nqiire for purjioses 
of t'on(|uest, landing on the eastern coast. 
Cortez defeated the natives v\ho einkavored 
to jirevent his landing, founded the city of 
Vera Cruz ('rnie Cross), burned his ships, 
left a small ganisfin to defend his ncwv con- 
(piLst, and advanced into the interior 

Cortez first subdued the warlike re])ublic 
of Tlas(.'ala, defeating the Tlascalans in 
four battles and entering the city of Tla- 
^cala on vSe])tember iS, 1511;. The natives 
wxae astonished at the fair skin and the 
martial ])row^e.ss c)f the Spanish in caders, 
and believed them to be beings of divine 
origin, so that a rumor was circulated that 
the gods had undertaken the conquest of 
the country. Cortez vainly endeavored to 
persuade the Tlascalans to abjure their re- 
ligion and to acce]>t Christianity, but he 
succeeded in inducing them to acknowledge 
themselves vassals of the King of vSjiain. 

Cortez remained at Tlascala twenty days; 
after which he resumed his march toward 
the city of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, ac- 
companied by a force of several thousand 
Tlascalans wdio had e.spotised his cause. 
His route lay through Cholula, the inhabit- 


ants of which \vere induced by tlie Aztecs 
to attempt a treacherous attack upfin the 
Siianish invaders. Cortez severel\ pun- 
ished the Cholulans for their intended attack, 
after wdiich lie resumed his march to the 
city of Mexicr, before which he arrived 
N o\*eni be r 8 ]fi 519. 

I^ng Montezuma II. had already cent am- 
bassadors to Cortez to w’arn him not to ap- 
proach the capital. The Aztec king now' 
changed his ])olic\^ received the vSjianish in- 
vaders with great pomp, and assigned them 
one of the largest and strongest ])a laces in 
the citN for their quarters. The vSpaniards 
soon converted this palace into a fortress. 
The\ w'cre very much sur])riseil at the ex- 
tent and magnificence of the Aztec capital, 
and from the \er\ beginning the\ i>re])ared 
to con (pier it. 

The Aztecs stroi^ly disa])])ro\'ed of their 
king's course in ])erniitting the Spaniards to 
enter the ca])ital, a^d manifested their hos- 
tility to the invaders on ever\ possible oc- 
casion. At length a ])arty of seventeen Az- 
tecs attacked a vS])anish detachment. Cortez 
thereupon sought an interview’ with Monte- 
zuma II. Ill the Aztet' monarch's ow’ii ])al- 
ace, seized him and conveyed him a ca])li\e 
to the S])anish quarters, and threatened liiin 
w'lth instant death if he should give any 
sign to the multitude in the streets that ht* 
w^as a jirisoiuT The Aztecs w'oiild have 
alteinpted to rescue their caj)ti\’e king had 
he not assured them that he w^as going of 
his own free will to visit the vSpaiiish com- 
mander ^ 

When Cortez arrived at his (piarters he 
])Ut his royal captive in irons, and ca])tured 
and burned to death the seventeen natives 
who had attacked the Sj>aniards. He then 
forced Montezuma II. to take an oath of 
allegiance to the King of Sjxaiii, and to in- 
duce his nobles to do the same; after wdiich 
he obtained from the ca])tive monarch a 
sum of gold ecjiial in value to one hundred 
thousand ducats. 

In this emergency Cortez w'as informed 
that an expedition from vSpain liad landed 
on the eastern coast of Mexico, uiK^r the 
command of Narvaez, wdiohad come to take 
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from Cortez the command of the Spanish 
troopj?in Mexico. Cortez left two hundred 
of his troops to hold the Spanish ])()sition in 
the city of Mexico, and hastened with 
seventy troops to Cholula, where he was re- 
inforced by one hundred and fifty troo])s 
whom he had left there, a^r which lit 
inarched against Narvaez, who was •en- 
camped in one of the Cenipoallan cities with 
nine hundred S])anish soldiers, eigiit\ horses, 
and a dozen pieces of aftillery. By a bold 
stroke Cortez ca])tured Narvaez and his 


The Aztecs now assailed the vSpaniards 
with desjierate fury, drove them from the 
city, and literally annihilated their rear- 
guard in their retreat across the causeway 
leading to the mainland. The retreat lasted 
j SIX days; but at lengtli Cortez halted on the 
I ])lain of Otumba, where an overwhelming 
1 Aztec lorce attacked him July 7, 1520, but 
i he came fortli victorious. This liattle set- 
i tied the fate of Mexico. Cortez instantly 
i ])roceeded to Tlascala, where he c(dleCted 

1 

j an auxiliary force of natives, after which he 
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entire force. The vamiuished troo])s of 
Nrnvaez readily enlisted in the .service of 
their ca]^tor, and wath this reinforcement 
Cortez returned to the city of Mexico. 

T^pon his return to the Aztec capital Cor- 
tez found the inhabitants in o])en rebellion 
against his troops. He brought out Monte- 
zuma and forced him to address his subjects; 
but the enraged Aztecs discharged a volley 
of missiles at their captive king, wdio thus 
received a mortal wT)und, of wdiich he died 
several days afterward, June, 1520. 


S])eedilv reduced the neighboring provinces, 
and again appeared before the city of Mex- 
ico. April 2:^, 1521. 

Gtwticmoztx, the new^ Aztec king, the 
nejdiew' and son-in-law' of the ill fated Mon- 
tezuma II., w’as a man of firmness and de- 
cision. He held his capital against the 
Spanish invaders for seventy-seven days, 
during which the city w'as literally- reduced 
to ruins by the Indian allies of Cortez. By 
the final assault, August 15, 1521, the 
Spaniards captured wdiat w^as left of the 
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beautiful capital of the Aztec Kinpire. 
Kin;^ Giuiteinozin soui»;ht to escape with his 
fainih' by the lake, but was ])ursuecl and 
taken prisoner 1 )> the Spaniards, who treated 
him w’ith ^reat cruelty, ])Ultin<; him on a 
bed of fiery coals, from wdiich he was at 
once released by Cortez lUit Cortez soon 
])Ut Guatemozin 







w 

m. 
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and many of his 
nobles to death. 

\\hth the con- 
(juest of the re- 
mainder of the 
country the same 
year the Aztec 
Jhni>ire ended, 
and foi three ccii- 
tnnesfA.l) 15?!- 
i S2i ) Mexico w’as 
a j) 1 o \ 1 n CH of 
Sj)ani After ef- 
fect 1111; the con- 
quest < »f tin. couii- 
tr \ , Col lez rebuilt 
the cit\ ( )f Mexico 

11 ] >011 its ]>re'^ent 

])lan, emj)lo> iiiLV 
a l.irL;e force of 
natives for that 
])ur])ose Tie ex- 
cited himself to 
introdiK'e ICuro- 
])eaii civilization 
and Roman Cath- 
olic Christianity 
into the' country. 

estal)lished a 
military i!:overii- 
meiit in the con- 

(juered land wdth moxti.zcma ii . thi-. i, 
himself as its 

chief. In October, 1522, Kiiij:: Charles I. 
of vS])ain, ]\m})eror Charles V. of German\ , 
issued a decree naming the coiicjuered couii' 
try A'ca- Shani, and a]>pointed Cortez ^::ov- 
ernor of the new province. The Spanish 
coiuiuerors enslaved the natives, and com- 
pelled them to wwk in the mines and to till 
the soil. 

In 152S tile Spanish king suppressed the 


system set up b\ Cortez, and made Xew' 
Sjiain a ’vS])anish viceroyalty, wdiich ?t re- 
mained dining the entiie sub.sequent jieiiod 
of the vS]>anish dominion, during wdiich 
]>eriod there were sixty-lour viceroys, all but 
one of them Wdng natives of vS])ain The 
province contpiiied to inqirove, in s]nte of 

the ])olicy ]>ur- 





siu*d b\ vSjiain, 
wdnch aimed at 
liltk' 1 esides ex- 
tracting as much 
treasure from the* 
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]>iovince as it 
would \ leld 

Xotwitlist a url- 
nig all his scia'icls 
to tlu‘ S]»ainsli 
crowm, Coi lez w as 
tieatcd with in- 
gratitude b\ Ills 
sowieign, and he 
(bed in c'ompara- 
ti\ c ol )S( untv ^It 
was with great 
difhcultN that 1 r‘ 
could obtain an 
audieiiCL IT 0111 the 
Thnperoi Chailes 
\\di(. n one 
day the coiKjiu i 01 
of Mexico nislu'd 
through the mul- 
titinU' whicdi snr 
rounded the Jhn- 
})t roi 's i^oaeli, and 
])laced his foot on 
the stc]) of the 
dooi , CharU's 111 - 
,T KINU OI- TUI vynxs <imrcd who Ihi'- 

man w as. Cortez 
re])lied- “It is he wdio has given >011 inoie 
kingdoms than your ancestors left \'ou 
cities ” 

The vSpanish cniKjuerors devoted their 
first efforts to ])ropagating the Christian re- 
ligion in Mexico, and fin* this pur]K)se they 
invited missionaries from Europe. Ret ween 
4 he years 1522 and 1545 numbers of ffionks 
came into Mexico from various parts of 
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Eiiroj)e to assist in the conversion of the 
natives; and to conciliate the Mexicans 
many practices hitherto unknown to^the 
Roman ritual were admitted and conse* 
crated. 

The missionaries honoral)l>’ exerted them- 
selves to protect the Mexiq^ns from the 
sanguinary cruelty <^)f the vSpaniards. 
Anuing these Sahagun and Las Casas were 
es])ecially distinguished for their benevolent 
exertions in behalf of tfle conquered Mexi- 
c'ans. These two humane missionaries ob- 
tained bulls fnmi the Ro]:>e and edicts from 
llie ispanish goA-ernment fully recognizing 
tile claims of llie Indians to the rights of 
liumanitv, and they saved the native Mexi- 
cans from the wretched fate which swept 
awa.v the native po])ulation of almost every 
other vS])anish American cohmy, though 
they failed to obt^iin J^’full measure of jus- 
tice. 'rile iii'otection thus accorded by the 
regular and secular c^lcrgA to the native 
Mi^xicaiis caused them to be more ardently 
attached to the Roman Catliolic Church 
than wen* the Sjianiards themselves; and 
tins attachment is still fell !>>' the "Mexicans, 
though their ('ountry has recovered its in- 
dependence Hut the native Mexicans were 
reduced to a condition of abject serfdom, 
differing little from that of the serfs of 
Russia or Roland. 

Reru, which was coiKjUered by the Span- 
iards under hh'ancisco Rizarro m 1532, was 
originally inhabited b\' several Indian tribes 
who pos.sessed a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, a s^n])le but just code of laws and a 
well-arninged system of government under 
a sovereign called the Inca. .The Reruvian 
government was an absolute despotism 
mildly administered, and the military cla.ss 
was the most fav(^red, as the great aim of 
the state was territorial expansion. The 
civilization of the ancient Peruvians, though 
vastly superior to that of the Indian nations 
around them, was inferior to that of the 
Aztecs in Mexico. Rducation was restricted 
to the ruling class, and there were laws 
which compelled a son to pursue his father’s 
occuf>ation, prohibiting him from receiving 
an education superior to his station in life. 


The religion of the ancient Reruvians 
consisted in worshiping the sun, from which 
the Inca claimed descent. The Inca’s per- 
.son was Considered divine. He had num- 
erous wives, the chief one of which was re- 
(piired to be his eldest .sister. He al.so had 
as many concubines as he desired. His son 
by his ])rincipal wife, his eldest sister, was 
the heir to the throne. When the Inca died 
he was supposed to have been called home 
to the man.sion of his father, the sun. 

In 1512 \'asco Nunez de Ralboa, the 
governor of the Spanish colony of Darien, 
on tlic Isthmus of Ranama, was informed 
by the Indians that there was a country far 
south of the isthmus where gold was as 
commonly in use* as iron w’as with the {Span- 
iards. Ralboa vainly endeavored to find 
this rich land. 

In 1 S24 Kranciseo Rizarro, a {s]>anis]i 
adventurer, made a voyage to the coast of 
Reru, but hiiled to acconi]>lish anything. In 
T s.D the King of Si>ain granted Rizarro the 
titles of Ciovernor and Captain-deiua al of 
all the countries that ht‘ should coiKpier , 
and that adventurer sailed for Reru wath 
his four brothers and a few’^ followe rs, arriv- 
ing in that countr\^ late 111 Januaiw , after a 
voyage of fourteen days from Ranama. Ri- 
zarro captured and ])lundcred a towm in the 
province of Coacpie, and w'as soon after- 
w'ard reinlorced by the arrival of one hun- 
died and thirty v^paniards under Alinagro, 
his second in command. The v^panish ad- 
venturers then laid the foundations of the 
town of San Miguel in the valley of Tan- 
garala. 

At that time the empire of the Incas wars 
distraifted by a civil war. Huavna Cai'AC, 
the late Inca, had divided his dominions 
between his twai sons, Htascar and Ata- 
iiUALPA. In the civil war which had 
broken out betw^eeii the two brothers Ata- 
hualpa had defeated his brother and taken 
him pri.soner. He now^ encamped with his 
army at Cajamarca, wdiither Rizarro hast- 
ened to meet him in September, 1532, wdth 
a force of one hundred and seventh’ -seven 
men, with the professed design of ac 5 ling as 
mediator beiw^een Atahualpa and his brother. 
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but with the perfidious j)ur])ost of seizing 
the vi(5lorious Inca in the same manner that 
Cortez had seized the unfortunate Monte- , 
zunia II. in Mexico. The Inca received 
Pizarro with great kindnes.s and readily 
consented to an interview. The Inca visited 
the Spanish invaders with a barbarous 
magnificence and an ostentatious displa> of 
wealth which inflamed the cupidity of 
Pizarro and his follow’ers. | 

On reaching the 
S])anisli cam]) the 
Inca w as address- 
c(\ by Valverde, 
the cha])lain ol 
the invaders, in 
a long discourse. 

After a brief no- 
tice of the myster- 
ies of creation and 
redemption, the 
])iK‘st ])ioceeded 
to I'xplain the 
doctiine of the 
Poj>e's suprem- 
acy. He dwelt 
n])on the grant 
w hich ]*o])e Alex- 
ande! A' I. had 
made to the Sjian- 
isli crowai, and b\ 

■\ 11 1 ne of that 
grant he called 
u])on AtahiKd])a 
to embrace Chri.>- 
tianit) at once 
raid to acknowl- 
edge* himself a 
vassal of the King 
of S])ain. The 
Inca was iitteil\ 

l>er])lexed, and 111 - 

(juired where Wal- atmii mj-a, tiii cast inc \ or lajo 

^’erde‘ had learned such wainderfnl things. | 

1 he ])riest. showing his breviary to the Inca, 
rc])lied* “In this book.” Atahiial]>a took 
the book, turned over the lea\'es, and then ])iit 
it U) his ear to hear what the book had to 
say. He suddenly flung the breviary to the 
ground, exclaiming: “This tells me noth- 


ing ! ’ ’ Valverde exclaimed : * ‘ Blasphemy ! 
blas])hemy! to arms, to arms, m\' ChrTstiaii 
brethieiP avenge the jirofanation of God’s 
word b\ the polluted hands of infidels!” 

This solemn farce seems to have been 
]>reconcerted. ^ Before Valverde had ceased 
s])eaking, th^trum])ets sounded a charge, 
and a dreadful fire of musketry and artillery 
was oi)ened on the defenseless Peruvians. 
In the midst of their surprise and conster- 
* nation, thev wx*re 





charged by the 
vS])anish cawilry; 
and, as the Peru- 
vians had iK'ver 
before seen a 
horse, the a]>|)eai 
ance of thev‘>]>an- 
ish cavalrx seem- 
ed like some- 
thing su})ernatu- 
ral, and increa.se<l 
their disma>' to 
utter hel])less- 
ness. Atahual])a 
w\as seized and 
earned a ])iis()m“i 
to the S])anish 
cam]), wliiU* the* 
truim])hant iinai- 
de 1 s satiated 
themselves with 
the nth s])(>ils of 
con(]iiest 

1'he unfortu- 
nate Inraendta\*- 
ored to obtain his 
release b\ ]>a \ ing 
a ransom of gold 
tijiial 111 value to 
se\'enteen and a 
half million dob 

sT iNcx or la.io 

and treacherous Pizarro accepted the oflei ; 
but when he had received the gold he refused 
to release Atahnal])a, and caused him to be 
tried under the most iniquitous pretenses 
and sentenced to be burned to death. W hen 
the Inca consented to receive baptism from 
Valverde his .sentenge was r.o far mitigated 
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that he \va^ first strangled at the stake, 

c . . 

after which his body was binned, August 

The viclorions Pizarro then marched 
ii]K)ii Cu/c‘o, tile ancient ca])ital of the Incas; 
and, as Hiiascar liad been slrvn by tirder f)f 
Atahnalpa, the S])anish cAhiqneror ])ro- 
clainied Manco Cai\\c, a half-brother of , 
Atahnal])a, Inca. For the tiinqiose of estab- 
lisliiii” a new ca])ital lor Pern near the 
Pacific coast. Pi/arro ionnded the city of 
Lima, in the valle\ of the river Rimac. 
January 6, 1335. 

The vS])aiiish coiuiiierors treated the van- 
(inished Peruvians with the most barbarous 
cruelty. At last the op])res^ed I’eruviaiis 
driven to des])air, rose in arms under Manco 
Cajiac to recover their indejiendence. took 
and burned Cu/co, and inassacud such of 
the S])aniards as tlR>’ f&ok ])risoners. 

The Spanish robbers (juarreled amon.t!^ 
themselves about the ?li vision of the spoiL 
of coiK|uest , and a cnil war broke (Uit be- 
t^^een Pi/arro and Alma^^ro, in which Al- 
nuiitro wais defeated, taken ])risoner and ex- 
ecuted. The tnumidiant Pizarro then 
crushed the outbreak of the Peruvians, 
whom he tieated with tlie most fiendish 
cruelty and reduced to abject slavery. He 
set uj> a military i;(n’ernment and ruled the , 
province with merciless ni^or. For almost 
three centuries Peru remained a Stiani.sh | 
])rovince (A 1). 1532-1X21 ). 

When the Kin^ of vSjiainw’as informed of 
Pi/arro’s 1} ranny m I’eru he sent \*aca de 
Castro ov-r 111 15^0 to iin'csti^ate the mat- 
ter Before Castro arrived at Lima the 
cruel Pizarro was assassinatecluJiv Almaij^ro’s 
son, who ])roclainied himself governor t»f 
l*eru The younger Ahnagro took ii]) arms 
to resist Castio, w ho had orders to assume 
the governorship in case of Pizarro's death ; 
but Ahnagro w’as defeated, taken prisoner 
and executed. Castro was recognized as 
governor of Peru, and devoted his atteii- 
ion to a settlement of the affairs of the 
province. 

Castro w^as superseded by Fiasco Nunez 
Vela,"wdio had been ajipointed viceroy of 
Peru by the King of g^pain, and wdio came 


charged wdth the duty of inaugurating a 
new’ and 1 letter system of government, and 
especially to liberate the Indians from slav- 
ery and to impo.se a fairer .system of taxa- 
tion u]>on them These measures produced 
a civil wai 111 Peru, in which the rebels were 
under the leadcrshi]) of (hmzalo lhzan*o, 
.son of the coiujiieror of Peru. This ci\’il 
W’ar lash'd several > ears, and ended 111 the 
defeat of the insurgents and the ca]>ture and 
execution of Gonzalo Pizarro in 154«S. The 
government of Pern wais then established 
on a more .solid and ]>ermanent liasis, and 
for almost three centuries Peru remained 
tranquil as a vSpanish ta’ovince 

Tlie gox’ernment whicli the Spaniards es- 
tablished in Peru w'as far more ojqiressix’e 
and initiuitoiis than that whudi the\ intro- 
duced into Mexico, because the Pc*ru\'iau 
mines w’eie almost the onU objects which 
engaged the attention of the Spaniards from 
the time of their conquest of the country. 
The .Spaniards dt'Vised a horrilde syslc'in of 
conscrijition loi w’orking the mines, and all 
the Indians betw’een the ages <>f eighteen 
and fifty w’ere t*nrolled in seven lists, the 
])ersons on each list being obliged to work 
in the mines for six months, so that this 
forced labor came on tlie unfortunate Jndiaiis 
at intenals of three and a half x ears. I'oui- 
out of ever> five w’ere siqqiosed to iierish 
annually in these deadly labors; and, to add 
to the miser> of the iintives, they were not 
])crmitted to ]>urchase the necessaries of life 
from any except privileged dc-alers, who le- 
niorselessly and nnscrujiulousl v robbed 
them f)f tlieir earnings. 

At the time of the vSjianish coiupiest of 
Pern, Chili wxis occupied by a number of 
kindred Indian tribes wdio called themselves 
AIapi(~clu\ “the ]ieot)le of the land," and 
wdio s])oke a common language. The 
northern part of Chili had l)een con(]Uered 
by the Inca of Peru about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but the Incas were never 
able to subdue the southern tribes. 

After the .Spanish concpie.st of Peru, the 
vSpaniards, finding that Northern Chili had 
[ been subje( 5 t to the Incas, re.solved to coii- 
I quer that country likewd.se. A Spanish 
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expedition under Diego Almagro entered j 
Chili from Peru in 1535, and advanced 
southward into the territories ol the Puru- ! 
inanciaii Indians, who drove them hack to ; 
Peru. I 

In 1^40 Pedro de \"aldivia, an able and ; 
])rndent ispanish olheer, led an ex])edition ; 
agajust Chili, defeated the Indians, and 
founded the cil\ oi Santiago, named in 
honor of the patron saint of vSjiain. The . 
Indians made a desperate effort to destroy i 
the town, but were defeated. After receiv 
mg a reinforcement from Peru, \\aldivia 
advanced southward into the country o( the j 
Araucanian Indians, who attacked and 
almost annihilated his army, thus comjiell- 
ing him to retreat to Santiago. He returned 
to Peru for reinforcement'^ : and in 1550 he 
came back to Santiago with a large and 
well -aimed force, and marched southward 
and foundc'd the cit\' of Concei)cion, on the 
present site of IVnco h'our thousand ■’ 
Araucaniaiis attacked Conce])cion, but were 
deleated with great slaughter, their chief 
being among the slain The war proceeded 
with terrible fury; and in 1550 A’aldivia was 
ca])tured and put to death by the Indians, 
wh(» then took and destrox ed Conce]>cion, 
and evc-n marched u])on Santiago, but were 
dru eii back 

I"oi more than a century after their ar- 
rix’al in Chili the S])aniards made ])ersistent 
efforts to coiKjuer the Araiu'anians, Imt 
alwax’s failed In 100=^ they concluded a 
treaty with tlic Indian tribes >outh of the 
P»obio, ac'knowledgiiig their iiidc]>endence: 
but the war was renewed in 1723, and lasted 
for half a centifrv with brief intervals of 
l)eace, until 1773. The Si>aniards made 
Chili a viceroyalty. 

The Indian kingdom of Ouito, which liad 
also been subdued by the Incas of Peru and 
made a part of their enpnre, also came ■ 
under the Spanish dominion, and was made 
a ])residencv of the vicero3aalty of Peru, l)e- 
ing ruled by vSpanish governors from 1553 
to 1822. The towns of Ouito and Guaya- 
quil wx*re founded by the vSpaniards in 1535, 
the vSame year as the founding of Lima. 

The coast of Venezuela had been discov- 1 


ered by Columbus during his third vovage, 
in 149S. In 1499 Ojeda and Amerigo^\*s- 
piicci ex])l()red the coast of Venezuela and 
Colombia: and, finding an Indian village 
built on ])iles over the waiter on the shore 
of Lake Alar^'aybo, thex’ named it 1 \ ffr- 
ziichi, or LittlJ Waiice- a name evtaitually 
nj)plied to the entiu* territorx of the ])rescnt 
republic. Tlu“ St^aniards soon took ])osses- 
sion of botlT \’ene/uela and Colombia, and 
gold was (liscovcrecl in the coast range 
ill 1540. Thex^ founded tlie colony of New 
Ciranada in isu), xvhich liecame a se])a- 
rate viceroyalty in 171S. In the territory 
of \'eiK*/iRla the Sjianiards founded .some 
nourishing tf>wns— Ciimana in 1520, Coro 
in 1527, Tociiyo in 1545, Parqiiiscaneto 
in 1552. Valencia in 1553, Caracas in 1567, 
and Porto Hello in 13S4 

The (liscox'ery of ^h’cr in the territory of 
Holix’ia and Huenos Ayres (|uickcned S]>aii- 
ish entei prise in S(%ith America. Holivia, 
or Lt>per Peru, xvhich had also formed a 
part of the taiipire of the Incas f)f Pern, came 
into the ]>ossession of the S])aiiiards after 
their conquest of Peru, and formed part of 
tile viceroyalty of Peru until 177^), wlieii it 
liecame a jiart of the viceroyalty of Huenos 
Ayres Huenos Ayres W’as founded l)x the 
Si>aniards in 1535. The colony xvas a ])art 
of the x'iceroyaltx of Pern until i77f>, when 
the xiccrovaltx' of Huenos Ax res xxas cre- 
ated, which included Huenos Ax res, with 
I’ruguay, Paraguay and Holivia. 

The first vSjianish settlement in Paraguay 
xvas Asuncion, ff>unded in 1536. 'I^ie colony 
])ros])ered wonderfully, and xvas erected into 
a bisho])ric inj 335. In 1337 Jesuit missions 
xxere establislied in Paraguax', and the.se 
met with xvonderful success in the Chris- 
tianization and civilization of the neighbor- 
ing Indians, so that two centuries later 
there were one hundre<l and fiftx thousand 
civilized Indians in Paraguax . 

While the Sj laniards had thus ])cen tak- 
ing possession of and colonizing Mexico 
and vSouth America during the sixteenth 
century, the oldest toxvns within the limits 
of the pre.sent United vStates wer8 also 
founded by the Si)aniards. In 1565 Pedro 
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Melendez de Avilez, after massacring a 
coloify of French Protestants that had at- 
tempted to settle on the St. John’s River in i 
Flordia, founded the city of St. Angus- i 
tine, on the eastern coast of F’lorida. In 
15<S2 De Espejo founded Santa Fe, in New 
Mexico. 

Thus, in the sixteenth century, Spain ob- 
tained po.ssession of Florida, Mexico, Cen- ! 
tral America, and all of South America ex- i 
cept Guiana and Jirazil' the ‘latter of which , 
was claimed by the Portuguese. The prec- | 


ions metals which vSpain obtained from her 
American possessions contributed to make 
her for a time the leading power of Europe, 
but an inordinate thirst for the gold and 
.silver of America caused the vSpaniards to 
neglec^‘1: agriculture and manufaoliures. The 
Spanish American colonies increased very 
slowly in population, and none of thes*:- 
were as prosperous as the Phili])pine Islands, 
which had been taken possession of ])y tlie 
Spaniards and settled by a ('olony from 
Mexico in 


SECTION III.— PORTUGUESE EMPIRE IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 


Hli great vo>agesof P*aitholo- 
inew Diaz and \^asco da Gama, 
which, jfc the close of the j 
liftecnth century, made known I 
to Euro]ic the existence of a ‘| 
sea-passage to India b>’ way of the Ca]>e of j 
Good Flope, led to the founding of a great 1 
Portuguese colonial emiiire iti Southern and | 
ICastern Asia The founding of Calicut, | 
on the Malabar coast of India, in 149S, was | 
the first step in the establishment of such a 
dominion. 

\"asco da Gama’s successor was Cabral, 
who discovered Brazil in 1500, during his 
voyage ti) India The ]N)rtuguese ])ower in 
India was extended by the gallant Almeida, 
Cabral’s suecessoi who reduced many of the 1 
native ]irinces of Ilindoostan to triliiite and , 
forced tham to consent to the establishment , 
of Portuguese factories in their princi])al 1 
cities, and who was killed by the .savage 1 
Hottentots of Southern Africa while on his ' 
return to Portugal. j 

The illustrious Dom Alfonso Alliuquerque, ! 
the next Portuguese viceroy in the I\a.st, ' 
notwithstanding the hostility of the Mohaiii- 
niedan rulers of India, obtained a grant f>f I 
ground from one of the Hindoo princes, and 
founded a .strong fort at Cochin in 1503, j 
where the Portuguese had established 
fad'tories: and this stronghold liecame the ' 
cradle of the great commercial empire of ; 
the Portuguese, whose power was felt from I 



China to the Red vSea. The Mohammedan.^, 
who had hithertf) engrossed the entire com- 
merce of India, formed a league to exjiel 
the Portugue.se, and were encouraged 
therein by the \"enetians, wdio ])urchased 
Indian s]iices and other goods from the 
Arabs, wdth w hich the y su])plied the* ]n'inei- 
])al markets of Kuio])e ; but this enter])ris<.‘ 
w’as defeated. 

In 13 1 Albiujiiercjiie con(]Ucred the eiU 
of Goa, on the western coast of Iiuli.i, 
wdiieh afterwanls became llu* ca]ntai oi the 
Portugue.se cnqiire in tlu* Ivasi, and was 
erected into an aich)>isho])ric ]>> the Pope 
Ctou, wdiich still belongs to tlw PorliigiRse, 
di.s])lays 111 its stateh* chiiuhes, wMiehoiiscs 
aii<I deserted dwellings a \ estigc <>1 that 
magnificence wdiich accpiired for it tlu* 
title of “Goa the Golden,” The reduc- 
tion of Goa was the first instance of terii- 
tori.al ac(piisition in India f^y luirojiean ])ow- 
ers — a .system strongl\ de])reeated )>> \"asco 
da Gama, and which caniuH be defended on 
any principles ol national justice, litit w hich 
Albtu|uer([ue declared alisoluteU neeessaiw' 
for Portugal to command the trade of the 
East, 

Albuquerque also subdued the city of 
Malacca, the eiilporitim of the trade of 
Farther India. He also rt‘duced the isle 
of Ormuz, in the Per.sian Gulf, to subjec- 
tion ; and when the King of Persia, to 
whom the isle belonged, demanded tribute 
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from the Portuguese viceroy, Albuquerque 
pointing to his cannon and balls, replied : 
“There is the coin with which the King 
of Portugal pays tribute.*’ Albiupierque 
caused the name of King Manuel the Great 
to be feared and respec 5 led throughout the 
East; but the illustrious viceroy was only 
rewarded with his sovereign’s ingratitude, 
and died of grief because of t^is treatment. 

During the next ten years the Portuguese 
estaldished colonies and fadlories on the 
island of Ce> lon and on the Coromandel 
coast of Hindoostan, and subjected the 
spice-bearing Molucca and Sunda Islands to 
tribute. In 1517 the Portuguese were grant- 
ed a trading-station at Macao, in China, 
which remained in their possession until 
TS46, when it was opened to all nations. 
They also obtained a free trade with the 
Empire of Japan. 

All the islands in the Persian Gulf ac- 
knowledged the dominion of the Portuguese. 
Some of the Arabian princes became their 
tributaries, while others became their allies; 
and throughout the entire Arabian penin- 
sula none dared to show them aii}^ hostility. 
In the Red Sea they were the onl}' power 
that commanded any respec 5 l, and they also 
had considerable influence over the Negus 
of Ab3\ssinia and the other sovereigns of 
Eastern Africa. 

The most remarkable of the Portuguese 
settlements was the isle of Ormuz, which, 
although a salt and barren rock in the Per- 
sian Gulf, was rendered the most flourish- 
ing commercial mart in the ICast, on ac- 
count of its commodious situation. Its 
roadsteads were frequented by shipping 
from all ])arts of the East Indies, from the 
coasts of Africa, I^gypt and Arabia; and it 
possessed an extensive caravan trade wdth 
Central Asia through the opposite ports of 
Persia. The semi-annual fairs held at Or- 
muz transformed this salt and barren rock 
into almost the fabled .'^plendor and luxury 
of an Oriental pal.ace. The wealth, the 
splendor, and the concourse of traders at 
Ormuz during its flouri.shing condition fur- 
nished a striking example of the almo.st om- 
nipotent power of commerce. 


During the semi-annual fairs, which 
la.sted from Januar}^ to March, and fr€m the 
end of August to the beginning of Novem- 
ber, there was, besides the display of luxury 
and magnificence, an almost unparalleled 
adlivity. The salt dust of the streets was 
concealed kept down by neat mats and 
rich carpets. Canvas-awnings were ex- 
tended from the roofs of the houses to ex- 
clude the scorching rays of the sun. ^he 
rooms next to thoi street were opened like 
shops, adorned with Indian cabinets and 
piles of porcelain, intermixed with odorifer- 
ous dwarf trees and shrubs, .set in gilded 
vases, elegantly adorned with figures. At 
the corners of all the streets stood camels 
laden with water-skins; while the riche.st 
wines of Persia, the most costly perfumes 
and the choicest delicacies of Asia, were 
poured fortli in la\^h profusion. 

'^riie efforts of Albuquerque’s succes.sors 
were dire( 5 led chiefly to the maintenance of 
his acquisitions aiiTl to checking the power 
of the Turks, who, after conquering Itgypt 
and Syria in 1517, m^de strenuous efforts to 
establish themselves on the Malabar coast 
of India. 

Thus, early in the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese had established a colonial and 
commercial empire wdiich embraced the 
western, southern and eastern coasts of 
Africa, from Guinea to the Red Sea, and 
which extended along the shores of South- 
ern and liastern Asia from the Red Sea to 
China; although throughout this vast ex- 
tent of territory they had little more than a 
chain of faeftories and forts. fdsbon, the 
capital of P^ortugal, became the seat of the 
w^orld’s commerce; but the nobler emotions 
in the hearts of the Pottuguese were stifled 
hy avarice and selfi.sliiiess. 

On the union of Portugal with Spain in 
1580 the Portuguese East India ])os.se.ssions 
also came into the j^os.sessioii of tlie Span- 
iards; but when Spanish tyranny' and cruelt}" 
caused the Dutch to revolt, the Dutch ex- 
tended their commerce to the East Indies, 
and at the close of the sixteenth century 
the3^ had posse.ssion of the once-floi^ishing 
Portuguese colonial empire. In 1622 Or- 
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muz was wrested from the Portuguese by 
the Ktglish and the l^ersians. The glory 
and splendor of that famous emporium soon 
departed, and it relapsed into its original 
conditi Jii of a barren and desolate rock, so 
that not a vestige of its former grandeur 
remains. 

After Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 'while on his 
voyage to India to continue the discoveries 
of Vasco da Gama, had accidentally dis- 
covered the coast of Bra«l by being driven 
westward by adverse winds, April 22, 1500, 
he anchored in the large and excellent 
harbor of Porto Seguro, April 25, 15CX), and 
took possession of the ct)iiiitry in the name 
of his sovereign, King Manuel the Great of 
Portugal ; after which he resumed his voy^ 
age to the Kast Indies, having sent a vessel 
back to Portugal with the news of his dis- 
covery. 

ITpon receiving intelligence of Cabral’s 
discovery, the King of Portugal sent an ex- 
pedition under Amerigo Vespucci to visit 
and explore the new country. Upon his 
return to Europe, Amerigo Vespucci pub- 
lished an account of the country, together 
with a map. He brought back a cargo of 
d>evvoods, of which he said that whole 
forests were to be found in Brazil ; and an 
active and profitable trade in these woods at 
once sprang up. Other nations commenced 
to take part in this traffic, and the King of 
Portugal determined to put a stop to this 
intrusion. 

Accordingly, in 1531, King John III. 
caused a number of Portuguese colonies to j 


be planted on the coast of Brazil. These 
settlements were called Capiianias, and 
were founded by Portuguese nobles, to whom 
the King of Portugal granted absolute 
powers over their settlements on the .sole 
condition that they should bear the expense 
of colonization. This system worked ad- 
mirably for several years, but at length it 
caused so much trouble that the Portuguese 
government determined to establivSh a per- 
manent colonial S3\stem dire( 5 lly dependent 
on the Portuguese crown. 

In 1549 a Governor- General was ap- 
' pointed for Brazil, and was made the dire< 5 t 
rej)revsentative of the King of Portugal, be- 
ing vested with absolute jurisdidlion in civil 
and criminal matters. The first Governor- 
General of Brazil was Thome de Souza, and 
the success of the new system was due to 
his wisdom and good government. He 
founded the town of Sao Salvador da Bahia, 
and made it the capital of Brazil. A colony 
of French Protestants settled on an i.sland in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro in 1555, but were 
expelled ten years later. The Portuguese 
founded Rio de Janeiro in 1567. 

The forcible annexation of Portugal to 
Spain in 1580 made Brazil a Spanish de- 
pendency for th^ thne, and Brazil suffered 
much from the attacks of Dutch. French 
and English fleets; but after Portugal had 
regained her independence in 1640 she re- 
covered Brazil from the Dutch, who had in 
the meantime occupied the country, and 
Brazil was made a principality for the heir- 
apparent of the Portuguese crown. 


SECTION IV.— RISE OF THE EUROPEAN STATES -SYSTEM. 



|E NOW return to resume the 
narrative of European history, 
which we left off at the close 
of the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the modern era. 
The common interests of the several states 
of Europe had been vastly multiplied by 
the pr^igress of civilization. Certain events 
were perceived to affedl all European na- 


tions alike, particular!}" the progress of the 
Ottoman Turks and the rapid growth of opin- 
ions in every European country contrary to 
the docflrines of the established Church. 
The new art of printing increased the inter- 
change of ideas, and the founding of Euro- 
pean colonies in Americji and Asia led to 
more intimate commercial relations between 
the European states. All these causes 
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tended to develop the European States- 
System — a league of independent powers 
widely different in their respeeflive constitu- 
tions, but whose relations are determined 
and maintained by diplomacy or by the 
science of international law. 

The preservation of the Balance of Po7ver 
— the independence of all the European 
states by preventing any one of them from 
acciuiring such a preponderance that would 
menace the general security — became the 
chief object, and demanded from every Eu- 
ropean government a vigilant attention to 
the affairs of other nations, thus giving rise 
to man}" alliances and counter-alliances and 
much diplomatic acflivity. States of inferior 
rank — like vSavoy, Lorraine and the Swiss 
Republic — were protected b}" their more 
powerful neighbors as convenient smaller 
weights in the balance. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was the most powerful monarchy in Europe ; 
while France, under Louis XII., the first 
of the Orleans branch of the Valois dy- 
nasty, was also a powerful monarchy ; and 
ICngland, under Henry VII., the first of the 
Tudor dynasty, had also risen into import- 
ance ; but the Empire existed only in the- 
ory, the Emperor Maximilian I. being a 
powerful prince only as the head of the 
House of Hapsburg, and Archduke of Aus- 
tria, Count of the Tyrol, Duke of Styria 
and Carinthia, and Regent of the Nether- 
lands. Ill Italy the republics of Venice, 
Genoa and Florence were preeminent ; 
while the Duchy of Milan and the King- 
dom of Naples and Sicily were contested be- 
tween the French and the Spaniards. Scot- 
land and the Scandinavian kingdoms occu- 
pied a secondary place ; Poland was a half- 
barbarous kingdom on the eastern frontiers 
of European civilization ; Hungary was a 
bulwark against the Ottoman Turks, whose 
continuous progress, under warlike Sultans, 
alarmed all Christendom ; and Russia rank- 
ed more as an Asiatic power than a Euro- 
pean one. 

During the last years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury King Charles VIII. of France under- 
46 


took to enforce the claim to Naples which 
he inherited through his father from CSiarles 
of Maine. He wasted in tournaments and 
festivities the entire sum provided for the 
pro.secution of his grand schemes of con- 
que.st, and he was only enabled to proceed 
by borrowing fifty thousand crowns from a 
Milanese merchant. After entering Italy 
he borrowed and pawned the jewels of the 
Duchess of Savoy and the Marchioness of 
Montferrat, for the ^prosecution of his enter- 
pri.se. 

Ludovico Sforza, the uncle of the reign- 
ing Duke of Milan, had invited the French 
king into Italy for the purpose of obtaining 
his protec5lion in the usurpation of the 
duchy. This prince was one of the most 
unscrupulous plotters of the age, and he 
was suspeeffed of having jioi.soned his 
ne])hevv, who died ibout that time. 

Florence was the old ally of France ; 
but Piero de Med^i, who was then the 
ruler of that republic, was bound by 
a treaty to King Alfonso II. of Naples. 
A tumult which arose against Piero de 
Medici drove him to the opposite extreme 
of offering to put the King of France in 
possession of all the fortres.ses of Tuscany 
and to furnish him with a loan of two hun- 
dred thousand florins. Tlie Florentines 
were .so enraged at this humiliating sub- 
.servdency of their ruler that they drove the 
Medici into exile, confi.scated their goods 
and set a price on their heads. 

The Dominican monk and reformer Sa- 
vonarola, who had foretold the joining of 
the French as ministers of divine vengeance 
for Italian corruption.s — e.specially the no- 
torious wickedness of Pope Alexander VI. 
and his family, the Borgia.s — now came to 
the head of affairs in Florence. He ap- 
peared before Charles VIII. at Lucca, and 
predi<5led for him an earthly vicflory and a 
heavenly glory on condition that he pro- 
te(5led the liberties of Florence. The 
French king took up his residence in Flor- 
ence, but when he propo.sed to tax the city 
and recall the Medici the F'lorentines ro.se 
en mas.se in defense of their righfs and 
drove him from the city. 
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Charles VIII. entered Rome with an army 
of thousand men and a train of artil- 
lery. The personal wickedness of Pope 
Alexander VI. was intensified in the opin- 
ion of his contemporaries by his unnatural 
alliance with Sultan Bajazet II. of Turkey. 
Zizim, the Sultan’s younger^ brother and 
hated rival, who had sought refuge with 
the Knights of St. John at Rhodes, was 
sent to France for greater .securit}" in 1483, 
and remained in variouSi fortresses belong- 
ing to the order for several years ; while 
Bajazet II. paid a liberal annual allowance 
for his maintenance, in order to keep him out 
of the way. The unfortunate Zizim was 
afterward committed to the Pope’s keeping, 
and Alexander VI. made u.se of so valuable 
a prize in his negotiations with the Sultan. 

It was well known that the King of 
France designed to co# pier the Turks and 
to restore the Rastern Empire, the title to 
which he had purchased from Andrew Palae- 
ologus, nephew of the last reigning Greek 
Emperor. Pope Alexander VI. informed 
the Sultan that the French king was schem- 
ing to acquire posses.sion of Zizim to further 
his plans against the Ottoman Empire. 
Bajazet II. then offered three hundred 
thousand ducats for the murder of his 
brother; and, as Zizim died within a few 
months, it was generally believed that his 
death was caused by a slow poison admin- 
istered by the Pope’s order. 

As soon as the French army entered the 
Kingdom of Naples the Neapolitans rose in 
revolt ag^in.st their king, Alfonso II., a 
cruel and detested tyrant. Seized with re- 
morse and terror, Alfonso II, abdicated in 
favor of his .son Ferdinand II. ; but the new 
king’s virtues were unable to retrieve his 
family’s desperate fortunes. His infantry 
threw down their arms at the approach of 
the French; u^iile one of his principal offi- 
cers betrayed Capua to King Charles VIII., 
and the city of Naples rose in revolt. Fer- 
dinand II. burned or sunk most of his fleet, 
placed his available troops in the fortresses 
near the city of Naples, and fled to Sicily 
with fifteen ships. The King of France 
entered the city of Naples the next day amid 


the acclamations of the people. The Nea- 
politan fortresses soon surrendered, and in 
the course of several weeks the entire King- 
dom of Naples had come into the possession 
of Charles VIII. almost without a blow. 

The triumphant French king treated the 
Neapolitans as a conquered people. In- 
stead of rewarding their nobles and gen- 
erals, whose influence had mainly secured 
his triumph, he confiscated their hereditary 
lands and offices to grant them to his own 
idle followers. 

The first great coalition known in Eu- 
ropean history was now formed against 
Charles VIII. by the arts of his former ally, 
Eudovico Sforza, who had gained all that 
he had hoped for by the French invasion of 
Italy, and who was alarmed by the nearness 
of the Duke of Orleans, the rightful heir of 
the Visconti to the Duchy of Milan. In 
March, 1495, a treaty of alliance was signed 
at Venice by the envoys of Pope Alexander 
VI., the Emperior Maximilian I., King 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, the Vene- 
netian Republic, and the Duke of Milan. 
A Spanish army was soon landed in Sicily, 
and a Venetian fleet appeared on the coast 
of Apulia. 

Charles VIII. made a magnificent entry 
into Naples, clothed in the robes of an 
Eastern Emperor, carrying a globe in one 
hand and a scepter in the other. In the fol- 
lowing week he fled from that city, leaving 
its treasury without money and its fortresses 
without food or ammunition, and took with 
him in his march northward an immen.se 
baggage-train loaded with treasure. He 
was encountered by an army of the allies 
four times as numerous as his own, at For- 
novo, in Lombard} , in Jul}", 1495, and was 
vi< 5 lorious. The French army was saved 
from defeat and ruin by their rich plunder, 
which diverted the attention of the enemy, 
whose disorderly ranks were easily put to 
flight. Charles VIII. then concluded a 
new treaty with Ludovico Sforza, who ac- 
knowledged himself a vassal of the French 
king for Genoa, and promi.sed to take no 
part in the movement of the allies against 
France. 
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The French dominion in Naples was 
short-lived. King Ferdinand of Spain sent 
an army to aSvsivSt King Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, who landed at Reggio within a 
week after the French king’s retreat from 
Naples. His forces were defeated at Semi- 
nara; but the people of the city of Naples, 
weary of the French, rose in revolt against 
them and welcomed their lawful sov^ereign 
with joyful acclamations. The entire 
vSouthern coast of Naples declared for Fer- 
dinand II. 

The French king’s cousin and viceroy, 
the Dvike of Montpensier, made some efforts 
to continue hostilities; but, as he received 
no assistance from hVancc, he was obliged 
to conclude a treaty in which the French 
obtained little nK)re than j)ermission to re- 
turn home. While waiting for transports 
a pestilence broke out, in which the viceroy 
and many of his troops perished. The 
Constable d’ Aubigny was defeated in Cala- 
bria about the .same time, by Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, the Grrai Capiaiu, so called be- 
cause of his career of uninterrupted victo- 
ries. Ferdinand II. died in 1496, and was 
.succeeded by his uncle Don Frederick, a 
prince of great talents and popular disposi- 
tion, who soon wiped out every remaining 
vestige of French domination. 

The principal result of the wild expedi- 
tion of Charles VIII. into Italy was the 
fatal desire for distant conque.sts which it 
excited in the sovereigns and people who 
had become involved in his wars ; and un- 
fortunate Italy, weakened by her own dis- 
sensions, suffered for many ^x^ars from the 
display of her wealth and helple.ssness. To 
the refined and enervated Italians the inva- 
sion of the French seemed like a new inroad 
of Northern barbarians ; as the carnage 
wrought by the well-served artillery of 
Charles VIII. presented a de.struc5live con- 
tra.st to the Italian battles eff the time, in 
which “the worst that a soldier had to fear 
was the loss of his horse or the exjxrn.se of 
his ransom.” 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries the nianufac5lure of defensive armor so 
far excelled that of destrueflive weapons 


that war became almost as safe as the peace- 
ful contests of the chess-board. War was 
carried on in Italy mainlj^ by mercenary 
companies of adventurers, who were hired 
out by their captains to any prince or city 
that offered Ihe most pay or })lunder ; and 
it was the diudent policy of the leaders to 
keep their forces undimini.shed, as the 
material for subsequent bargains. Macchi- 
avelli mentions a decisive battle in which 
no man suffered any injury, and another in 
which one was killed by accidentally falling 
from his horse and being smothered in the 
mud. 

{several marriages negotiated by Ferdi- 
nand and Isal)ella of Spain about this time 
had a controlling influence upon future his- 
tory. The Princess Margaret, daughter of 
the Kmperor Maximilian I. and the dis- 
carded bride of C%arles VIII. of France, 
was married to John, Prince of Asturias, 
the eldest son of Uie King and Queen of 
Spain ; while her brother Philip, the heir to 
the Netherlands, married Joanna, the sec- 
ond daughter of the same king and ciucen. 
The Princess Isabella, the eldest daughter 
of King P’erdinand and Queen Isabella, was 
espoused to King Manuel the Great of Por- 
tugal ; and the Princess Catliarine, the 
youngest daughter of the Spanish .sover- 
eigns, was betrothed to Prince Henry, the 
heir to the Knglish crown, afterward King 
Henry VIII. By the premature deaths of the 
Infant of vSpain, the Queen of Portugal and 
her only .son, the whole Spani.sh inheritance 
fell to Charles, the eldest son of^Philip and 
Joanna, who ranks as the great central 
figure in the history of the first half of the 
.sixteenth century. 

The crimes and vices of the Borgia family 
gave resolute energy to the preaching of 
Savonarola, who earnestly called upon the 
European .sovereigns to convene a council 
of the Church to depose Pope Alexander VI. 
The Pope replied by excommunicating the 
“bold prophet of Florence” and all the 
members of his government. The fanati- 
ci.sm of the Pia^(rnoni, or Weepers, who fol- 
lowed vSavonarola, had strengthen?-d two 
other parties in P’lorence; and Pope Alexan- 
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der took advantage of the dissensions 
of these parties to cause his bold antagonist 
to be put to death. Savonarola and two of 
his disciples were burned to death in the 
market-place of Florence, May 23, 1498. 

But Pope Alexander VI. dwi not escape 
the natural result of his crime .4 His eldest 
son, the Duke of Gandia, had already been 
murdered by Caesar Borgia, his own 
brother, who was Cardinal of Valencia. 
For several days even the Pope was struck 
with remorse. He opeiil}- confessed his 
sins and promised to reform, but he soon 
plunged more deepl3^ than ever into violent 
and degrading courses. He pardoned the 
murderer, and even released him from his 
vows as a prelate for the purpo.se of making 
him a great .secular prince. 

Charle.s VIII. of France was suddenly 
hurried to his grave ^x^iile preparing for 
another invasion of Italy, A. D. 1498. 
Louis XII., the next K^lng of PVance, pro- 
ceeded to enforce his hereditary claim on 
Milan ; and in 1499 a French army of 
twent3'-three thousand men was .sent into 
Italy under three experienced commanders. 
Venice was in alliance with the King of 
France. The success of this expedition 
was as sudden as that of Charles VIII. 
against Naples had been. The Milanese 
were disaffe( 5 led toward their duke, who 
was in such fear of popular violence that 
he fled into the Tyrol to .solicit the a.s.sist- 
ance of the Emperor Maximilian I. Vliile 
the duke was ab.sent from Milan the Milan- 
e.se declare.:! for the PVench, and their ex- 
ample was followed b3" all Lombard3^ which 
was annexed to the PVench dominions with- 
out a battle having been fought. 

Louis XII. crossed the Alps into Italy 
and entered Milan in triumph. He pleased 
the Lombards with fair promises of a mild, 
paternal government ; but no sooner had he 
returned to France than the extortions of 
Trivulzio, his lieutenant, and the rudene.ss 
of his .soldiery, exasperated the Milan- 
ese and revived the party of the exiled 
duke* Ludovico Sforza now approached 
with an army he had raised in Switzer- 
land, and the French retreated to Mortara. 


In April, 1500, the two armies encoun- 
tered each other near Novara ; but the in- 
faxitry on both sides was Swi.ss — that in the 
French arm3" obtained b3^ treat3" with the 
Swi.ss government, ancl that in Sforza’s 
force enlisted man by man. Sforza’s re- 
cruits had received orders from the Swi.ss 
Diet not to fight their countr3nnen in the 
French arm3^ ; and as .soon as the battle of 
Novara began the3" retreated into the town, 
where the3" commenced a secret agreement 
with the French, promising to desert the 
Duke of Milan and to return to their homes, 
on condition of a .safe-conduc 5 t, which was 
readil3^ granted. 

One private soldier betra3'^ed Sforza as he 
was tr3dng to j^ass out of the ranks of his 
perfidious Swiss in the disgui.se of a monk. 
He was conve3"ed a captive to France, and 
pa.s.sed the remainder of his life in a dun- 
geon. In spite of the perfidious crimes 
which condemn him, Ludovico Sforza had 
been a wise and beneficent sovereign in 
man3" respeefts. The great plain of Lorn- 
bard3' to this da3^ is indebted for much of its 
produc 5 liveness to the cannl 1)3' which he 
completed its .sy.steni of irrigation. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the greatest arti.st of the 
time, selec 5 ted Sforza for his patron and 
friend, and contributed much to the splen- 
dor of the Milanese court 1)3' his genius as a 
painter, sculptor and poet, 

B3^ a counter-revolution the King of 
France now again came into pos.se.ssioii of 
the Milanese duch3', and opened the wa3’' 
for his march upon Naples. King Ferdi- 
nand of Spain — the cousin and natural ally 
of King Frederick of Naples — had secretly 
turned again.st him, and entered into a 
treaty with I^ouis XII. to divide the King- 
dom of Naples and Sicil3' between them. 
Under the pretense of a crusade against the 
Turks, which was dul3^ proclaimed by the 
infamous Pope Alexander VI., Ferdinand 
of Spain had a fleet and an army read3' in 
the ports of vSicily before the French had 
arrived. The Spanish king kept po.s.se.ssion 
of several towns and fortresses which his 
cousin had entrusted to him as a friend and 
ally. 
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When Frederick became aware of the dis- 
graceful plot he abandoned Naples and 
Sicily rather than to subjedl his people to a 
useless war, and surrendered himself to 
Stuart d’ Aubigny, ^dio conveyed him a 
captive to France. The military renown of 
Gotisalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, 
is sullied by his obedience to a faithless 
monarch. By a false oath, that great gen- 
eral obtained possession of King Freder- 
ick’s son and heir, and sent him a prisoner 
to vSpain. Thus ended the Neapolitan 
branch of the House of Aragon, which had 
reigned over Naples and Sicil}" sixty-five 
years. 

The perfidious conquerors of Naples and 
Sicily qurrelled al)out the division of the 
spoils. The French graduall}^ became mas- 
ters of the entire kingdom, excepting Bar- 
letta and several towns on the south-west- 
ern coast ; but the Spaniards again came 
inl(j possession by a new fraud. The Arch- 
duke Philip, on returning from Spain to the 
Netherlands, was commissioned to conclude 
a treaty with Louis XII. of France at 
Lyons. By that treat}' it was agreed that 
the Kings of France and Spain should con- 
fer the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily upon 
two children, Charles of Austria and Claude 
of France, who were to be married when 
they became of age. 

In the meantime Philip was to be regent 
for his infant son and to rule at Naples, 
jointly with a commissioner appointed by 
the King of P’rance. Relying on this treaty, 
Louis XII. had ordered his eomnianders in 
Ital}' to suspend hostilities ; but Ferdinand 
of Spain had resolved not to be bound ])y 
the treaty, and sent secret orders to his 
Great Captain, who by a sudden and rapid 
movement surprised the French in their in- 
a< 5 lion. By their vi( 5 lories in the two decisive 
battles of Seniinara and Cerignola, the 
Spaniards secured possession of the King- 
dom of Naples and Sicily. The city of 
Naples and most of the other towns of the 
kingdom opened their gates to Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, and the last Frenchman had re- 
tired from the Neapolitan kingdom within 
three months. 


Taking advantage of the French invasion 
of Italy, the Borgias conquered many small 
sovereignties in Central Italy by force or 
fraud, and they intended to form a new and 
powerful '‘Kingdom of Romagna” from 
these conqu^ied sovereignties. But Pope 
Alexander Vf . was destined to perish by his 
own wicked devices. Most of the forty- 
three cardinals whom he appointed bought 
their dignities with va.st sums of gold ; 
but after they ha(l become enriched by 
employments in the Church the wicked 
Poj:>e caused many of them to be poisoned, 
so that the papal coffers might again be 
replenished by the confiscation of their 
estates and the sale of their high offices. 

The Pope designed such a fate for the 
Cardinal of Corneto, whom he invited with 
Ccesar Borgia, the Pope’s son, to the Belve- 
dere, a favorite reti%lt of the Pope near the 
Vatican. The Pope had instrudled one of 
his servants to ser^K* the visiting cardinal 
with poisoned wine. The bottles were 
interchanged b} mistake, and Pope Alex- 
ander VI. and his son partook of the 
poisoned wine, as well as their unsuspe< 5 ling 
vicflim. The more vigorous constitutions 
of Caesar Borgia and the Cardinal of Cor- 
neto coiKiuered the violent illness with 
which the poisoned wine attacked them; but 
the aged Pope, then in his seventy-third 
year, died within a week, A. I). 1503. 

The Cardinal d’ Amboise, the famous 
prime minister of Louis XII. of France, now 
proved the worthlessness of the friendship 
purchased with worldly favor#. While 
marching to Naples, a PVench army halted 
near Rome, to influence the election of a 
new Pope ; but, as the Cardinal d’ Amboise 
perceived that the eleftion would neverthe- 
less be against him, he gave the votes of his 
party to the Cardinal of Siena, who thus 
became Pope Pius III. The new Pope was 
a good old man, but his election was mainly 
owing to a mortal disease with which he 
was already prostrated, and which termi- 
nated fatally in less than a month, A. D. 
1503. He had during his brief pontificate 
planned a general council for the re^rm of 
the Church. 
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The next papal eledlion was still more 
fatal to the ambition of Cardinal d’ Am- 
boise. The votes of the conclave wxTe given 
to Cardinal Julian della Rovera, an acflive 
and powerful man, who thus became Pope 
Julius II. This warlike pwitiff’s reign 
was absorbed by two obje< 5 ls — ^Lie expulsion 
of the French from Ital>', and the recovery 
of the alienated estates of the Church. His 
attention failed to be attraAed by the spirit- 
ual dangers which menaced the papal su- 
premac3^ more and more. He soon deprived 
Ciesar Horgia of his ill-gotten possessions, 
and immured him in the same tower in 
Rome where he had incarcerated man^^ pris- 
oners. When Borgia was released he availed 
himself of the safe-conduA given him by 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, and proceeded to 
Naples, where he was betrayed b}" that 
great vSpanish general King Ferdinand, 
who confined him in a Spanish prison for 
three years. He made kis escape therefrofti, 
and perished in one of the civil wars of 
Navarre. 

Indignant at the ill-faith of King Ferdi- 
nand of Spain and his Great Captain, Louis 
XII. of France hastily fitted out three 
expeditions — one against Naples and two 
against Spain. The expedition against Na- 
ples was delat ed b\' the ambitious designs 
of Cardinal cV Amboise, until all its efforts 
were rendered futile by the lateness of the 
season. The valley of Gariglinno had been 
converted into a noisome swamp b^- heavy 
rains. Hundreds of French soldiers died 
of malariji; but the Spanish army under 
Gonsalvo de Cordr)va, better posted and 
more thoroughly fed and equipped, was able 
to profit by the misfortunes of the French. 
The battle of Garigliano, December 29, 

1503, in which the French were utterl}'^ 
routed, completed the conquest of Naples 
by the Spaniards. The two French expedi- 
tions against vSpain met wdth no better suc- 
cess, and the deposed and captive King 
Frederick of Naples and Sicily negotiated a 
treaty of peace between France and Spain. 

The good Queen Isabella of Spain died in 

1504, Overwhelmed with grief for the loss of 
her family, and especially for the insanity of 


her daughter Joanna, the wife of Philip of 
Austria. King Ferdinand became Regent of 
Castile, in his daughter’s absence, though 
he caused Philip and Joanna to be pro- 
claimed sovereigns of Astile. Fhicouraged 
by a parly among the Castilian nobles 
opposed to Ferdinand, Philip wrote a dis- 
courteous letter to his father-in-law, demand- 
ing that he retire into his own kingdom of 
Aragon. Ferdinand replied hy inviting 
Philip to Spain ; but he sought revenge b}" 
entering into a close alliance with Louis XII. 
of France, and marr>'ing Germaine de Foix, 
the French king’s niece, who received the 
French claims upon Naples as her dowry. 

Philip and Joanna sailed for Spain early 
in 150b; but their Netherland fleet was 
disperseil hy a storm, and they were obliged 
to take refuge in an English j^ort. Henry 
VII. of England took advantage of iheir 
misfortune to extort a commercial treaty 
from Philip, favoring England at the ex- 
pense of the Netherlands, and promising 
the close alliance of their families by two 
marriages, which, however, never occurred. 

After being detained in England several 
months Philip and Joanna were allowed to 
proceed to Spain, where the^^ received the 
allegiance of the Castilian Cortes. Ferdi- 
nand resigned all authoriU^ in Castile, re- 
taining only the West Indian revenues and 
the grand-masterships of the three military 
orders, which Isabella’s will secured to him, 
and sailed with his new cpieen for Italy. 
Before he arrived at Naples he was informed 
of Philip’s .sudden death. But Ferdinand 
was willing to have his ab.sence regretted 
by the ungrateful Spaniards, who were 
overwhelmed with confusion and alarm by 
the unexpedled event. Ferdinand ]iroceeded 
to regulate the affairs of his Neapolitan 
kingdom at leisure, and did not return to 
Spain until the summer of 1507. 

The unfortunate Joanna’s mental malady 
was aggravated hy excessive grief for her 
hu.sband’s sudden death. She submitted 
herself entirely to her father’s control, and 
never consented to take any part in public 
affairs during the remaining forty-seven 
years of her life. Her son Charles remained 
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in the Netherlands, under the guardianship 
of his paternal grandfather, the Clernian Em- 
peror Maximilian I. Maximilian’s daughter 
Margaret, who was then a widow for the 
second time, was appointed regent for the 
Netherlands. Her skillful diplomacy led to 
the League of Cambray, which she negoti- 
ated with the Cardinal d’ Amboise, the 
great French prime minister, and which was 
signed in the cathedral of Cambra3^ Decem- 
ber lo, 1308; thus uniting King Ferdinand 
of Spain, King Louis XIT. of France, the 
Emperor Maximilian 1 . and Pope Julius II. 
in a coalition against the Venetian Republic. 

The wealth and power of Venice, which 
had recently been confirmed by the capture 
of several (Ireek islands from the Ottoman 
Turks, excited the fears and the jealousy of 
her neighbors. Louis XII. of France, as 
Duke of Milan, desired to reclaim several 
Lombard towns which had been secured to 
\^enice by treaty during his wars with 
Ludovico Sforza. Pope Julius II. insisted 
upon the grants of Pepin the Little and 
Charlemagne, securing Rimini, Faenza and 
some other towns to the dominion of St. 
Peter. 

PVrdinand of Spain desired the possession 
of Brindisi and other maritime cities which 
his cousin and ])redecessor, King Frederick 
of Na])les, had pledged to Venice as security 
for the expcn.ses of the Venetian Republic 
in his cause. Padua, Vicenza and Verona 
were claimed as belonging to the Germano- 
Ronian F/mpire by ancient right. Roveredo, 
Treviso and Friuli were claimed as belong- 
ing to the Austrian House of Hapsburg. 
The Duke of Savoy, as lineal descendant of 
Guy of Lusignan, the King of Jerusalem 
!>efore the Third Crusade, claimed the isle 
of Cyprus, which had been bequeathed to 
Venice by Catharine Cornaro, the widow of 
the last reigning sovereign of the island. 
The King of Hungaiy^ desired to reannex 
the lands wdiich Venice had conquered in 
Dalmatia and vSlavonia. 

Florence was induced to join the League 
of Cambray by an a( 5 l of the basest perfidy 
on the part of Kings Ferdinand of Spain 
and Louis XII. of France. Ever since the 


expedition of Charles VIII. of Franc(^into 
Italy, Pisa, which had previously been the 
unwilling subjec^l of Florence, had been 
bravely struggling for independence. Max- 
imilian I., as Emperor, and therefore as 
nominal sovejtign of Italy, had been im- 
]>lored to espolse the cause of Pisa ; but his 
movements were delayed so long that ‘ ‘suc- 
cor for Pisa” had become a proverb and a 
b3"-word in German;^. 

The Kings of France and vSpain now 
agreed to put a garrison in Pisa, which 
would be readih' recei\^ed as friendly, but 
which should be instructed to open the 
gates of the city to the F'lorentine arni}’ at 
an appointed time. Louis XII. was to re- 
ceive one hundred thousand ducats, and 
Ferdinand fifU^ thousand, for this act of 
ro3’al treacherw The troo])s of Florence 
entered the half-starved city of l*isa, June 
8, 1509, and, by a liberal distribution of 
food, exhibited greats generosity than their 
allies. 

The League of Cambray was the first 
great European coalition since the Crusades; 
and it laid the foundation of public law by 
raising the question whether ancient and 
hereditary" right, the faith of treaties, or 
general considerations of the common good 
shall have precedence in controlling the 
affairs of nations. The text of the treaty is 
strongly tinged with the hypocrisy of the 
time; as it declares the principal objec?l of 
the alliance to be a war against the Ottoman 
Turks, and that, as a preliminary to such a 
war it was necessary to put an eftd to the 
rapine, the losses and the injuries caused by 
the insatiable cupidity and the thirst for 
domination which were characteristic of the 
Venetian Republic. Venice was really the 
strongest Vjarrier of Europe against the 
Turks, and was best able hy her maritime 
powder to oppose them in the seat of their 
dominion. 

Pope Julius II. began hostilities by a de- 
cree of excommunication again.st the Vene- 
tians, expressed in the bitterest terms of 
reproach. Louis XII. was the first to take 
the field; and, by a victory wdiich he won 
ovei the Venetians at Agnadello in 1509, he 
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gaiii|^d more than had been assigned to him 
by the Treaty of Cambray, as he was able 
to send the keys of Verona, Vicenza and 
Padua to the Emperor Maximilian I. 

Reduced to desperate straits by the num- 
ber and strength of theifc enemies, the 
Venetians adopted the malterly plan of 
freeing all their Italian dependencies, thus 
throwing upon the subject cities the burden 
of their own defense,^ and narrowing the 
frontiers of the Venetian Republic to the 
islands at the head of the Adriatic wliich 
had been the Republic’s original territories. 
They also surrendered to Ferdinand of 
Spain the towns which he had demanded in 
Apulia, and made dutiful professions of 
.submission to the Emperor and the Pope. 

The barbarities which the French and the 
Germans committed ajoused the peasantry 
of all North-eastern Italy to espouse the 
cause of Venice. A Venetian force retook 
and garrisoned I’adurf. Maximilian I. be- 
sieged' that town with an army of forty 
thousand men, but was finally forced to re- 
tire and to disband his army, after which 
the Venetians recovered manj^ cities. 

Pope Julius II. had now gained all that 
he desired for the territories of the Church, 
and he turned his attention to the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Italy. He 
relieved Venice from the interdiA, and con- 
cluded an alliance with the Swiss Repuldic, 
which had quarreled with the King of 
France, and which no'v agreed to furnish 
more than six thousand of their best hal- 
berdiers the Pope’s servdce. 

The Pope proj)itiated the King of Spain 
by the feudal investiture of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and commuted the tribute formerly 
received from that realm into an annual of- 
fering of a white horse and an aid of three 
hundred lances in case of an a<5lual invasion 
of the States of the Church. The Duke of 
Ferrara had incurred the l\>pe’s wrath by 
yielding in everything to the counsels of 
the King of France, and the aiiJjassadors 
of France and Ferrara were at once dis- 
anissed from the papal court. 

The allied French and German armies 
were still prosecuting hostilities in North- 


ern Italy in the most cruel manner. Vi- 
cenza had speedily returned to its alliance 
with Venice after the repulse of the Em- 
peror Maximilian’s army at Padua, and was 
now exposed to the vengeance of the Ger- 
mans. All its inhabitants who were able to 
do so removed their families and their prop- 
erty to Padua, but the remainder took ref- 
uge with the peasantry in a vast cavern in 
the mountains near the city. The French 
.soldier\' filled the entrance to the cave with 
light wood, to which the}- set fire, thus 
smothering all who were in the cave, six 
thousand in number. 

Just when the two fortified towns of Porto 
Eegnano and Monselice had yielded to 
the allied French and German armies, 
the scale was turned against the Ger- 
mans by the Pope’s declaration of war 
against the Duke of Ferrara, and by a 
.simultaneous attack by his Roman and 
vSwi.ss forces upon Genoa and Milan. The 
Venetians promptly took advantage of the 
changed situation, and recovered \bcenza 
and many other towns ; but the ])aj)al offi- 
cers failed to excite a revolt in Genoa 
against the French ; and the Swiss who had 
entered the plain of Lombardy found Ihem- 
.selves entrapped among the many rivers and 
harassed by the movements of their foes, 
and were thus obliged to retreat lia.stily to 
their own country. 

After the death of the Cardinal d’Am- 
])oise the French clergy assembled at Ly- 
ons and called upon Pope Julius II. to lay 
down weapons so inconsistent with his spirit- 
ual dignity and to submit his complaints to 
a general council of the Church. A new 
treaty signed at Rlois between King Ltniis 
XII. of France and the Emperor Maxi- 
milian 1. provided for the sending of French 
troops into the field. 

Pope Julius II. was enraged by the.se 
movements of his enemies, and pushed his 
warlike opera tiinis with increased vigor. He 
was almost taken prisoner by the French at 
bologna, while prostrated by a dangerous ill- 
ness ; but he contrived to occupy their gen- 
eral by negotiations until a \"enetian army, 
including a detachment of Turkish cavalry, 
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arrived. The fiery old pontiff laid siege to | 
the fortresses of Concordia and Mirandola 
amid the snows of a most rigorous winter. 
Kncased in armor, his white hair covered 
by a steel helmet, he appeared on horseback 
among his troops, sharing all their hard- 
ships and perils, and encouraging them with 
promises of rich j)! under. When the for- 
tress finally surrendered, he entered by a 
ladder at the l^reach which his guns had 
effected, being too impatient to wait for the 
opening of the gates. 

In a congress which the Emperor Maxi- 
liiilian 1 . had opened at Bologna the war- 
like Pope liiadc an unsuccessful effort to 
detach the lunperor from his alliance with 
the King of France, and the haughty de- | 
•nieanor of the inn)erial secretary rendered . 
peace impossible. Being seized with a j 
]^anic the Pople fled from Bologna ; and the ' 
French pursued his army, and captured its 
great standard, twenty-six cannon and an 
enormous quantity of baggage. The Bo- 
logTiese received back the Bentivoglios, | 
their former masters, and destroyed the ! 
l>ron/e statue of Pope Julius II., which was : 
regarded as one of Michael Angelo’s great- j 
est works. 

A new coalition, called the JPo/r Lcas^uCy 
was now formed against the French by 1 
Pope Julius II., King P'erdinand of Spain, 
‘and the Venetian Republic ; while King 
Henry VIII. of England and the Emperor 
Maximilian I. were secret parties to the al- 
liance, but did not openly avow their de- 
.signs until the interests of each could be 
best secured. The King of England was 
promised the Duchy of Guienne, along 
with the title of “ Mo.st Christian King,” 
which were to be taken from the King of 
France. The Emperor Maximilian’s ro- 
mantic mind was now occupied with an un- 
usually visionary scheme. The Poi)e’s ill- j 
ness had inspired the Emperor with the idea 
of taking holy orders and becoming the suc- 
ce.ssor of Julius II. in the Chair of St. Peter, 
assuming in advance the title of Pontifex 
Maximus, which the Popes had inherited 
from the Ccesars. 

Pope Julius II. united in his person the 


genius of a military commander witl^the 
ambition of a temporal sovereign ; while 
Louis XII. of France was holding ecclesi- 
I astical councils, and the Emperor Maximil- 
I ian I. in his old age commenced sighing for 
I the dignity of m I’ope and the life of a saint. 

I Louis XII., tffe objec 5 I of the jealousy of 
! Julius 11., was the onl}’ one who scrupled 
! to fight against the Pope, and voluntarily 
I relinquished advantryi^es which he had ac- 
I quired, rather than to do injury to Christ’s 
I Vicar on earth ; while Henry VIII. of ICng- 
land, who afterward destroyed the papal 
supremacy in his own realm, was on this 
occasion won to the Pope’s side b}^ the art- 
ful flatteries of Julius II. 

The PVeiich armies in Italy were under 
the command of Gaston de P'oix, nephew of 
Louis XII. and brother-in-law of Ferdinand 
of .Spain — a young n^)leman of remarkable 
talents, whose short and brilliant career 
astonished Europe aiwl acquired for him the 
title of the Thunderbolt of Italy. By a swift 
and determined movement he threw his 
army into Bologna, which the allies were 
then besieging. The forces of the Holy 
League at once fled; and Gaston de Foix 
strongly guarded Bologna and then ra])idly 
marched into Lomliardy, where he ascer- 
tained that two cities had driven away their 
PVench garrisons or taken them captive. 
He defeated the Venetians near Isola della 
Scala before dawn by tlie light wliich the 
stars reflecfled from the snow. He took 
Bre.scia by storm and gave the city iqi to 
plunder and massacre. Bergamot escaped 
a similar fate by prompt submission and the 
payment of a ransom. 

The King of PVance now ordered his vic- 
torious commander to fight one decisive 
battle, and, if vi( 5 lorious, to march upon 
Rome, depose Pope Julius II. and dicflate 
terms of peace. In executing this plan, 
Gaston de F’oix marched toward Ravenna, 
driving the allied army before him. The 
great battle of Ravenna, which was fought 
April Ti, 1512, has been described as “one 
of those tremendous clays into which human 
folly and wickedness compress the whole 
devastation of a famine or a plague.” 
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French general, who claimed the 
Kingdom of Navarre, and who considered 
the King of Spain his personal enemy and 
rival, bared his left arm so that he might 
bathe it in Spanish blood. The artillery of 
the Duke of Ferrara, from ijne end of the 
crescent-shaped line of the»French army, 
kept up a destructive cross-fire, mowing 
down entire ranks (^f the Spanish and papal 
troops. The French were viAorious in the 
cavalry charge which followed: but the ser- 
ried ranks of the Swiss, bristling with the 
points of their long lances, like a Macedon- 
ian phalanx, had to sustain a harder strug- 
gle with the short swords and the Roman 
drill of the Spanish infantry. The vSwiss 
columns were onlv rescued from destru(5tion 
by the French cavalry, led by the gallant 
Gaston de Foix himself, who won the vic- 
tory by the sacnfice cV his life. On receiv- 
ing the fatal tidings, Tonis XII. exclaimed: 
“Would to God thaC I had Install Italy, 
and that Gaston were safe ’ ’ ’ 

In the midst of the panic of the allies all 
Romagna fell into the power of the vi< 5 lo- 
rious French. Rome trembled, and the 
iron-hearted Pope Julius II. was ready to 
accept the P'rench king’s conditions of peace. 
But in a few weeks the entire situation was 
changed. The French soldiery were dis- 
pirited by the death of their gallant com- 
mander. The Carman lancers were with- 
drawn, and the Duke of Ferrara negotiated 
a separate peace with the Pope. The Coun- 
cil which convened at Rome three weeks 
after tli^ battle of Ravenna oppo.sed the 
terms of i>eace offered by France. Pope 
Julius II., the Kmperor Maximilian I. and 
the vSwiss Republic united in making Maxi- 
milian Sforza, Ludovico’s son, Duke of 
Milan. The French forces, under La Palisse, 
fled before the allies to Pavia, and thence, 
after a sanguinary battle, into their own 
couiitr3\ At the close of June, 1512, only 
three towns and three fortresses in Italy re- 
mained in the French king’s posse.ssion. 

But, after the expulsion of the French 
from Italy, the Holy League fell to pieces 
from its own dissensions. Pope Julius II., 
who was resolved upon enlarging the States 


of the Church to their former limits, wrest- 
ed the cities of Parma and Piacenza from 
the new Duke of Milan, and sent his nephew 
to occupy the Duchy of P'errara, while he 
kept the now pardoned and reconciled Al- 
fonso a prisoner at Rome. The Pmiperor 
Maximilian 1. sent a German army to prey 
upon the territories of his new allies, the 
Venetians ; while the Swiss kept possession 
of the three di.stri( 5 ls of the Valtelline, Lo- 
carno and Chiavenna, and levied forced con- 
tributions upon the Milanese and deposed 
their new duke, Maximilian Sforza. 

The late allies agreed upon the necessity 
of chastising F'lorence for her neutrality 
during their wars, by bestowing power in 
the Florentine Republic upon the party 
which was able to pay the highest price. 
Cardinal John de Medici had been taken pri.s- 
oner in the battle of Ravenna, but he escaped 
in the confusion during the PVench retreat 
from Milan. He was now sent with a Spanish 
army to revolutionize Florence and to restore 
the dominion of his family. This force took 
the suburban village of Prato and subje( 5 ied 
it to a brutal massacre and pillage. 

The Florentine government, in utter dis- 
may, deposed its chief magistrate, and 
accepted all the terms of the allies, includ- 
ing the payment of a vast sum of money to 
the Fmperor Maximilian I. and King PVrdi- 
nand of Spain, and the re.storation of the 
Medici as private citizens only. Julian de 
Medici, the youngest son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, entered Plorence, followed soon 
afterward by his brother, the cardinal, who, 
in a packed assembly of the citizens, pro- 
cured a thorough reversal of the Republic 
and the establishment of a narrow oligarchy 
headed' b}^ Julian. 

Upon the death of Pope Julius 11 ., the 
next year, A. D. 1513, John de Medici was 
eleefied Pope by the conclave of cardinals, 
with the title of Leo X. Leo X. had 
derived from his illustrious father and the 
brilliant freethinkers of the New Academy 
as much regard for pagan mythology as for 
the Christian religion, but his mind had 
been improved by travel and the conversation 
of the greatest and wisest men of his time. 
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He had an excellent taste in art. His court 
was celebrated for the highest elegance and 
the most profuse magnificence. He had 
remarkably charming and amiable manners. 

Leo X. differed from his stern and war- 
like predecessor in governmental principles 
as much as in manners. He dissolved the 
Holy League and made peace with France. 
He pursued his predecessor’s policy of ex- 
pelling all foreigners from Italy, for the 
purpose of uniting the entire peninsula under 
the rule of the Medici. His brother Julian 
was unfitted by his imbecile characfler for 
administering the government of a freedom- 
loving people, and therefore al>dicated in 
favor of his nephew, Lorenzo II., and ac- 
cepted the office of Captain-General of the 
Church, which his brother, the Pope, con- 
ferred upon him; and thus Florence became 
the sla\’t? of a despotic master. 

Ill the meantime the Fytiglish army which 
was to have been transported to the coast of 
Guieiine in vSpanish vessels had been landed 
in vSpain by the order of King Ferdinand, 
who sought to enlist the English com- 
mander, the Marquis of Dorset, in his own 
schemes against the Kingdom of Navarre. 
The English declined to engage in actual 
hostilities against Navarre ; but their pres- 
ence as allies of Spain so overawed the 
Navarrese that the Duke of Alva, the Span- 
ish general, was able to conquer the entire 
Kingdom of Navarre. That little kingdom 
was annexed to Spain ; while its native 
sovereigns, who still retained their royal 
titles, only ke])l ])ossession of the little 
principality of Ilearn, on the north side of 
the Pyrenees. 

In April, 1513, Margaret, regent of the 
Netherlands, concluded a new treaty at 
Mechlin between her father the Emperor 
Maximilian I., Ferdinand of vSpain, Henry 
VIII. of England, and Pope Leo X., 
by which the contrac 5 ling parties bound 
themselves to invade France from four dif- 
ferent ])oints, while still pursuing their 
combined hostilities against the French 
king ill Italy. 

Louis XII hastened his preparations; 
and in May, 1513, his generals subdued all 


of Lombardy, except two towns, by a series 
of brilliant victories. The Italians, tvlio 
were by this time equally disgusted with 
the inefficiency of Maximilian Sforza and 
the brutality of the Swiss, welcomed the 
French on every side. But the reaClion 
was as .suddei^ and rapid as the advance. 
The French were obliged to rai.se the siege 
of Novara in consequence of fresh arrivals 
of Swiss, and were defeated and driven be- 
yond the Alps withii* a few days. 

The Engli.sh army under King Henryk 
VIII. arrived at Calais, and was joined by 
the Emperor Maximilian I. in the siege of 
Terouenne; but the English viClory in the 
“Battle of the Spurs,” in which the French 
cavalry fled at the first on.set, decided the 
fate of Terouenne, which surrendered and 
was destroyed, to the dismay of the Parisians. 
Several weeks after tlj^ Battle of the Spurs, 
September 9, 1513, King James IV. of Scot- 
land, the generous ally of Louis XII. of 
PVance, was defeated and slain b3^ an Eng- 
lish army under the Earl of Surrey at P'lod- 
den Field, in the North-east corner of Eng- 
land. 

The invasion of Burgundy by German 
and Swiss troops in the Em])eror Maximil- 
ian’s pay was defeated ])y bribery. This 
was the most disgraceful period in the 
history of the Swiss Republic, when the 
brave Swiss mountaineers successively sold 
themselves to the highest bidders, not con- 
tent with once exchanging their blood for 
the g6ld of their purchas<TS. 

The eventful year 1513 was .signalized by 
still greater changes. Before if ended, 
Louis XII. had become reconciled with 
Po])e Leo X., and .sought the friendship of 
the Emperor Maximilian I. and King Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, for the ])uq)ose of further- 
ing his de.signs upon Milan. As Anne of 
Brittany, the con.sort of Louis XII., died in 
January, 1514, he became the all}- of Maxi- 
milian I. b^^ engaging to many' the Em- 
peror’s granddaughter, Eleanora of Austria; 
while his own daughter Renee was affianced 
to the Archduke Charles, the heir to the 
sovereignty of vSpain and the Netherlands, 
as the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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and of the Emperor Maximilian I. and the 
Ductless Mary of Burgundy. 

This projecfled alliance of families alarmed 
Pope Leo X. by its threatened union of 
Austria, France, Spain and the Netherlands 
into one vast dominion, which would have 
inevitably destroyed the n\pwly cherished 
balance of power in Europe. With the 
support of two English prelates, the Pope 
arranged a new marriage-treaty, by which 
Louis XII. espoused' Mar3\ the .sister of 
Henr>’ VIII. of England. This royal wed- 
ding occurred at Abbeville, in October, 1514; 


but the festivities in honor of the marriage 
proved fatal to the already failing health of 
Louis XII., who breathed his last January 

L 1515- 

The Princess Claude, the eldest daughter 
of Louis XII., was alread}" married to Duke 
Francis of Angouleine, the representative of 
the younger branch of the House of Orleans. 
As Louis XII. left no son, this prince at 
once became King of France with the title 
of Francis I.; and the duchy of Brittany, 
or Bretagne, thenceforth remained a part of 
the Kingdom of France. 


SECTION V.— FRANCIS I., CHARLES V. AND HENRY VIII. 


RANCIS I the new King of I 
France, ^^vas twenty-one ^x^ars | 
of age, gay, brilliant and 
equally fond of pleasure and 
military glory. The cares of 
government in France fell into the hands of 
his mother, whom he made Duchess of 
Angouleine and Anjou. The queen-mother | 
gathered the ladies of the no])lest families | 
around her, and under her auspices the j 
French court first Ijecame noted for its : 
elegance and extravagant gayety. The 
penetrating wit of French women, veiling 
profound art with consummate grace, has 
ever since exerted a good or evil influence 
in the affairs of France. 

The Chancellor Duprat and the Con.stable 
de Bourbon — both of whom had been raised 
to their dignities by the queen-mother’s 
favor — a( 5 led very conspicuous parts in the i 
histor\^ of the reign of Francis I. Pedro 
Navarro, a famous military engineer, who 
had long been in the service of King Ferdi- 
nand of .Spain, having been wronged by 
that sovereign, entered the armies of France; 
and from the recruits which he raised among 
the mountaineers of the Cevennes and the 
Pyrenees he presented Francis I. with the 
powerful assistance of regiments organized 
upon the model of the Spanish infantry. 

The new French king at once assumed 
the title of Duke of Milan, and prepared to 


prosecute the claims of his dynasty in 
Northern Italy. A Swiss army guarded* the 
passes of Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre — 
the onl}^ western Alpine passes considered 
praclicaVde — and was stationed in the 
Italian plain near the exits from the valleys. 

In this emcrgenc3^ the French forces, 
numbering sixty-four thousand men, with 
sevent3’^-two great and three hundred smaller 
cannon, performed one of the most remark- 
able transits mentioned in history. Guided 
Iw chamois-hunters, the two great French 
generals, Trivulzio and Lautrec, with the 
engineer Navarro, pioneered a more south- 
erly route over the Col d’ Argenticre. This 
path, which was scarcely passable by the 
sure foot and the praAiced eye of the 
mountaineer, was prepared by the skill and 
genius of Navarro for the transportation of 
heavy artillery. Bridges were placed across 
from one dizzy height to another. Masses 
of solid rock were disposed of hy charges of 
gunpowder. Cannon were swung from 
peak to peak hy means of ropes. The 
French army suddenly surprised the enemy 
by appearing on the Lombard plain. 

A small division of cavalr^^ which had 
crossed the Alps by another route never be- 
fore trodden by horses, had in the meantime 
surprised Prosper Colonna, the Pope’s gen- 
eral, at Villa Franca, with seven hundred 
of his troops. The main army proceeded 
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by way of Turin, the Swiss retiring before 
them to Milan and Novara ; while a detach- 
ment marched southward and recovered 

♦ 

Genoa and the entire region south of the Po 
.by a bloodless vicftory. 

A decisive battle fought at Mari guano, 
about ten miles from Milan, September 14- 
15, 1515, transferred the Duchy of Milan 
from Maximilian Sforza to King Francis I. 
of France. The Swiss, after being rein- 
forced by twenty thousand of their countr>’- 
men, burst upon the French quarters unex- 
pedledly late in the afternoon. The fierce 
onset and the furious resistance rendered the 
result doubtful, and at midnight the ex- 
hausted combatants took a rest until day- 
])reak. The French king slept on a gun- 
carriage, and rallied his troops at dawn with 
s#und of trumpet. The Swiss retired in 
good order when a Venetian detachment 
appeared upon the scene. Francis I. was 
knighted on the battle-field b}^ the Chevalier 
Bayard, “the knight without fear and with- 
out reproach.'’ 

Maximilian Sforza retired to France on a 
pension. Francis I. now entered into a close 
alliance with the Medici, the oppressors of 
I'lorence ; thus sacrificing most of the 
advantages of his great vidlor}" at Marig- 
nano, and allowing himself to be persuaded 
by Pope Leo X. to postpone his attack upon 
^ Najdes until the death of its sovereign, 
King Ferdinand of Spain. The French 
king made a treaty of peace and alliance 
with the Swiss at Geneva, thus gaining the 
important right to levy troops in Switzerland. 
He then disbanded most of his army, and 
appointed the Constable de Bourbon his 
viceroy in Milan, after which he retired into 
France. 

Before the French king had left Italy, 
Pope Leo X. was conspiring with the Em- 
peror Maximilian I., and with Kings Henr}' 
VIII. of England and Ferdinand of Spain, 
to invest Francisco vSforza with the Duchy 
of Milan, notwithstanding the facft that the 
Pope's recognition of the title of Francis I. 
to that duchy had been almost the only 
article in the Treaty of Bologna that favored 
the French king. But the coalition against 


Francis 1. was disconcerted by the sudden 
death of King Ferdinand of Spain, • in 
January, 1516. 

The friends and enemies of Ferdinand 
expressed their various estimates of his 
character in his titles."* “Spain called him 
the Wise; Ita]^, the Pious; France and 
England, the Perfidious.” We can not help 
regarding the last of these epithets deserved 
when we are reminded of his ingratitude 
toward Columbus anckGonsalvo de Cordova, 
or the base deception by which he deprived 
his cousin Frederick cjf the crown of Naples. 
But he was the most successful sovereign of 
his time, and even his avarice and duplicity 
laid the foundation for the ascendency of 
vSpain during the sixteenth century, while 
his bigoted and intolerant policy introduced 
the elements of the sufldeii and fatal decline 
of that kingdom. 

The Emperor Maximilian I. fulfilled his 
part of the treaty by invading Lombardy in 
March, 1516, with a large force of German, 
Swiss and Spanish troops. The French 
general, Lautrec, was o])liged to retire to 
Milan ; while the other French commander, 
the Constable de Bourbon, burned Ihe sur- 
rounding villages, for the purpose of depriv- 
ing the enemy of all shelter. 

Thirteen thousand Swiss in the French 
army refused to fight their countrymen in 
the Emperor Maximilian’s army, which 
was now approaching ; and the Constable 
de Bourbon was relu( 5 lantly obliged to dis- 
miss them. But the Emperor’s good fortune 
de.sertcd him when it seemed within his 
grasp. His coffers were empty and his 
troops unpaid, as usual ; and the Swnss 
colonel entered his bed-chamber one morn- 
ing and bluntly told him that he would 
lead his followers over to the service of the 
French if their pay was not forthcoming. 

Maximilian then left his army and made 
a hasty journey to Trent under pretense of 
colle( 5 ling money ; but he failed to return 
whereupon his army disbanded, and its 
dispersed companies consoled themselves for 
their arrears of pay by pillaging several 
unoffending towns. The menacing vmr- 
cloud disappeared ; and Maximilian I. , 
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conscious of the ridicule which he had in- 
cuifed, never again led an army into the 
field. 

Upon the death of King Ferdinand of 
Spain, in January, 1516, his celebrated prime- 
minister, Cardinal Ximenes, proclaimed his 
grandson, the Archduke Cl! irles of Austria, 
as King of Spain, ♦at Maarid, which had 
recently become the capital of Spain. Thus 
the Archduke Charles, who was also the 
grandson of the Emperor Maximilian I., and 
lord of the Netherlands, became Chari.es 
I. of Spain. 

The Navarrese made an unsuccessful 
effort to restore the House of Albret ; and 
Cardinal Ximenes wreaked a terrible ven- 
geance* upon the conquered kingdom, de- 
stroying its towns, villages and castles, two 
thousand in number, n-eserving only Pampe- 
luna and a few pla^'^s on the Ebro as mili- 
tary posts from which he might hold the 
Navarrese in awe. The. exposed situation 
of Navarre and the Netherlands induced 
King Charles I. of Spain to cultivate the 
friendship of King Francis I. of France. 
By the Treaty of Noyoii, Charles agreed to 
marry the infant daughter of Francis I., 
who was to have all her father’s claims to 
Naples as her dowry ; and already the 
Spanish monarch addressed the French 
sovereign, who was scarcely older than him- 
self, as “ My good father.” 

The Peace of Brus.sels, in December, 1516, 
closed the wars arising from the League of 
Cambray and the Holy League. In the fall 
of 1517 King Charles I visited his vSpaiiish 
kingdotn for the first time since his accession 
to the Spanish throne, and the cloud which 
rested upon the mind of Queen Joanna was 
dispelled for a moment by the unexpecfled 
meeting. But the Spaniards were disgusted 
with the in.solent rapacity of the Flemish 
courtiers who accompanied their new king 
and absorbed his confidence. A constant 
stream of gold flowed from Spain into the 
Netherlands, drawn from the Spanish offices 
and pensions. 

The aged minister, Cardinal Ximenes, 
frrm his sick-l^ed addressed a letter to King 
Charles I., soliciting a personal interview. 


The Flemings feared the great minister’s in- 
fluence, and persuaded the king to reply in 
terms which veiled the coolest and basest 
ingratitude under the Torms of courtesy, dis- 
mi.ssing Ximenes from all his offices except 
that of bishop. This ungrateful treatment 
from a sovereign whom Ximenes had served 
so well and faithfully brought on a ^elapse 
of the fever which had already conquered 
the great minister’s iron frame; and be died 
at the age of eighty, with his last breath 
commending his university at Alcala to the 
king’s favor. 

Cardinal Ximenes rendered his name illus- 
trious by his Polyglot edition of the Bible — 
the greatest literary work of his time, and 
one of the greatest glories of the University 
of Alcala. This work was the production 
of nine scholars, deeply learned in the an- 
cient languages, and sustained by the pa- 
tronage and guided by the counsel of Xim- 
enes. The Old Testament contained the 
original Hebrew, with Chaldaic, Greek and 
Latin versions. The New Testament con- 
tained the Greek and Vulgate versions. 
The type was cast at Alcala under the eye 
of Ximenes, as none yet existed in the Ori- 
ental character. The most ancient Hebrew 
texts were discovered among the confiscated 
property of the exiled Jews. 

Besides his zeal for learning and his great 
ability as a statesman. Cardinal Ximenes 
possessed military talents. In 1509 he un- 
dertook to chastise the Moors of Africa for 
their depredations on the coast of Spain. 
He himself captured Oran by storm, and in 
pursuance of his plans several important 
Moorish fortresses became permanent pos- 
sessions of Spain. The darkest side of his 
characfler belongs more properly to the age 
in which he lived. During his eleven years’ 
presidency of the Inquisition, he “per- 
mitted,” in the language of Llorente, two 
thousand five hundred and thirty-.six per- 
sons to be burned to death, while fifty-one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-seven en- 
dured less severe punishments. 

The Chancellorship of Spain, thus made 
vacant by the death of Cardinal Ximenes, 
was conferred upon a Fleming; and his Pri- 
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lUacy was bestowed upon another Fleming, j 
The Castilian cities, which had been early i 
given a voice in national affairs, ikav united 
in defense of their rights and addressed a pe- 
tition to King Charles I., complaining of the 
illegal appointment of foreigners to high 
offices in Spain, and also of the increase of 
taxes and the exportation of coin. The 
king paid no attention to their complaints, 
but the Junta afterward threatened to over- 
throw the monarchy in Spain. 

Upon the death of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I., in 1519, three kings became candi- 
dates for the imperial throne — Charles I. of 
Spain, Francis I. of France and Henry VTII. 
of Fhigland. The seven Ele( 5 fors of the Ger- 
man Empire chose the King of Spain, who 
thus became Emperor with the title of 
CnARi.Ks V. As Maximilian’s grandson 
and as Archduke of Austria and lord of the 
Netherlands, Charles had the best claim to 
the imperial dignity. Conscious of the vast 
powers the3" were bestowing, the seven 
Ele< 5 fors required Charles V. to give a 
solemn guarantee of all their privileges; and 
the Elecflor- Palatine, with the Archbishops 
of Mayence, Treves and Cologne formed the 
ElcFloral Ihiiou of the Rhine for common 
defen.se. 

The Emperor Charles A", was the most 
powerful monarch that had reigned in 
Clfristendom since the time of Charlemagne, 
and his dominions were far more exten.sive 
q;han those of Alexander the Great or those 
of Augustus C^e.sar. As we have .seen, 
while yet a youth he was lord of the rich 
and flourishing Netherlands, which he in- 
herited from his father Philip, the son of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. and the Duchess 
Mary of Ilurgundy. As we have also .seen, 
on the deatli of his maternal grandfather, 
King Ferdinand of vSpain, in 1516, he ol)- 
tained the crown of Spain with Naples, 
Sicil}’, Sardinia and the Spani.sh posses.sions 
in America; inheriting these through his 
mother Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. And lastly, as we have ju.st 
noticed, on the death of his paternal grand- 
father, the Emperor Maximilian I., in 1519, 
he succeeded by inheritance to the heredi- 
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tary Austrian territories, and hy eledlion to 
the imperial throne of Germany. His ^xui- 
ish dominions were enlarged by the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez in 1521, and by 
the conquest of Peru bN^ Pizarro in 1532. 
He .soon bestenved his hereditary Austrian 
e.states on hisf brother P’erdmand, who, as 
we shall presently .see, added the Kingdom 
of Bohemia and a large part of Hungar^^ to 
the po.s.sessions of the Hou.se of Hapsburg, 
A. 1 ). 1326. • 

Charles V., having been born in 1^00, was 
therefore onl}' nineteen years of age when 
he became the leading jirince of Christendom 
upon his ele( 5 fion to the imperial throne in 
1519. At this early age he gave but little 
promise of the commanding chara( 5 ler by 
which he was subsecjuentE^ distinguished. 
He was sluggish in mind and weak in body; 
but his motto “ A^ DunC (Not Yet), 
which he assumed at his first tournament, 
exi)ressed .some comjpiousness of unawak- 
ened power. His Spanish subjedls were 
extremely offended by his acceptance of the 
imperial crown ; and the vSpatiish Cortes 
very relu< 5 lantly voted him a grant of money, 
to enable him to make a .suitable appearance 
in his new dignity. 

Francis T. was deeply offended bj'^ the 
elec 5 lion of Charles V. to the imperial 
throne, and l^ecaine his rival and enem3\ 
Four wars aro.se between the two inonarchs, 
cau.sed by the conflicting claims of each to 
the po.ssession of Milan, Naples, Navarre 
and Burgundy. Charles V. demanded the 
re.stitution of Burgundy, which Jiad been 
confi.scated from his grandmother, the 
Duchess Mary, b^' Louis XI. of France. 
He inherited the right of the Hohen.staufen' 
and Aragonian d^uiastiesypP the Kingdom of 
I Naples, while Francis 1. represented the 
! House of Anjou. As Emperor, Charles V. 
j iDecame .sovereign of the imperial fu fs in 
I Italy, including the Duchy of Milan, which 
Francis I. claimed as head of the Hoii.se of 
Orlean.s. All the.se rival claims of Charles 
I V. and Francis I. afforded so many pretext.^ 
i for indulging their ambition and jealou.sj^r 
! Charles V. and Francis I. each w’i.slfbd to 
I secure the favor of the vain and capricious 
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Heniy VIII., who had ascended the throne 
of ^igland upon the death of his father, 
Henry VII., in 1509, and who was, like 
themselves, a candidate for the imperial 
throne. On his way to Germany, after his 
eledlion to the imperial thrmie, Charles V. 
visited Henry VIII. in England, for the 
purpose of diverting him from any alliance 
with Francis I. The Emperor won the 
English king’s favor by gifts and promises 
to his celebrated Primt Minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, while Henry VIII. was already 
opposed to Francis I. by his desire to renew | 
the conquests of Henry V. in France. 

Henry VIII. nevertheless proceeded to 
that celebrated interview with Francis I. at 
Calais, during the splendid festival of two 
weeks in June, 1520, known as the Field of 


I the Cloth of Gold, becau.se of the magnifi- 
cence displayed oh that occasion. In read- 
ing aloud his state-paper, prepared for the 
occasion, Henry VIII. is even said to have 
dropped his own customary title of “King 
of France.” The Emperor Charles V. 
waited at Gravelines for the meeting of 
the Kings of England and PVance to be 
over; and afterw^ards passed some da}\s with 
Henry VIII. at Calais, for the purpose of 
removing any favorable impression which 
the French king might have made upon him, 
Charles V. was crowned as Emperor-Ele( 5 t 
i at Aix la Chapelle, in 0 ( 5 lober, 1520 ; and 
! in January following he held his finst Diet 
I at Worms, where events of the most mo- 
mentous importance were transac 5 led, which 
will be fully related in the next secflion. 


SECTION VI.— CHARLES V, AND THE REFORMATION. 


HE great religious Reforma- 
tion, which caused the separa- 
tion of most of the Teutonic 
nations from the Romish 
Church, was one of the most 
important events connedted with the open- 
ing of the modern era. 

For .several centuries the Chair of St. 
Peter had been occupied b}^ Popes who.se 
vices and crimes were a reproach to Christen- 
dom ; and men doubted whether such 
creatures were God’s agents upon earth. 
The ])ioas and eloquent St. Bernard — 
although a staunch adherent of the Church 
— had as early as the twelfth century con- 
demned the vices of the Popes and clergy. 
Monks and nuns disgraced thein.selves by 
their shameful vices. All attempts at refor- 
mation were sternly suppres.sed by the 
Popes, backed by the whole power of the 
Church. We have noticed the extindlion 
of the unfortunate creed of the Albigen.ses 
in blood ; the bold denial of the papal 
assumptions by Wickliffe and Hu.ss, the 
martyrdom of Huss, and the suppression of 
their attempts at reformation ; and the bold 
denunciation of the wickedness of Popes 


and clergy by the pious Florentine, Savon- 
arola, and his consequent martyrdom. 

After the Councils of Constance and 
Basle, the Church continued to grow more 
and more corrupt. Seventy great crimes 
had been proven again.st Pope John XX I IT. 
Alexander VI. (1492-1503), the worst of 
the Popes, ]>oisoned political opponents and 
cardinals to obtain their wealth; and, as we 
have .seen, his death was cau.sed by acci- 
I dentally drinking poisoned wine which he 
had intended for another. Julius II. ( 1503- 
1513), the warlike Pope, swore at God for 
giving the French the viAory ; and his 
military ambition and desire to extend his 
dominions ill accorded with his spiritual 
office. Pope Leo X. (i 513-1 521) — John de 
Medici, the accompli.shed but di.ssolute .son 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, the illustrious 
rul^r of Florence — disgraced his station by 
his vices and his .skepticism ; although he 
was a great patron of literature and the arts. 

As we shall presently .see, the great Refor- 
mation was begun in Germany in 1517 by 
Dr. Martin Luther’s bold oppo.sition to the 
papal assumptions. Luther was the son of 
a miner, and was born at Eisleben in Sax- 
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ony, November 10, 1483. His father had 
destined him to study. Like other pcxjr 
scholars, he earned his daily bread by sing- 
ing from door to door, and in this way he 
cultivated that love and talent for music 
which afterward enabled him to move the 
German heart by his hymns. 

Luther had .studied jurisprudence for four 
years at the University of Erfurt, when 
anxiety for the salvation of his soul, and 
the sudden death of a friend, caused him to 
enter an Augustinian monastery in 1507; 
and he was finally admitted as a monk, but 
he obtained no alleviation of his melancholy. 
His experience in the monastery at Erfurt 
caused him to regard the rites of the Church 
as insulBcient to give peace to his soul, and 
only when he devoted himself diligently to 
the .study of a Latin Bible which he found 
chained in the library did he obtain any 
comfort to his con.science. 

In 1508 Luther was appointed Profes.sor 
of Theology in the new University of Wit- 
tenberg, founded by Frederick the Wi.se, 
Ele( 5 lor of Saxony. His appointment was 
made on the recommendation of Staupitz, 
the chief of the Augustinian order. Hi^ 
clear and vigOTOUS style cau.sed multitudes 
of students to throng to his lecflures. The 
Ele( 51 or Frederick the Wi.se was a devout 
member of the Church, but also a firm friend 
and x^rotec 51 or of Luther, whom he highly ap- 
preciated as the main ornament of his favor- 
ite university; and the esteem in which the 
Saxon Elecflor was held throughout Ger- 
many .secured a respedlful hearing for Luth- 
er’s dotflrines. 

The insight which Luther had gained 
during his monastic life, and which made 
him doubt the efficacy of some of the doc- 
trines and pra< 5 lices of the Church, was 
strengthened by a journey to Rome in 1510 
on business connedled with his Augustinian 
order, when his .su.spicions were fully con- 
firmed. The warlike pomp and ambition 
of Pox^e Julius II., the avowed .skepticism 
of the clergy, and their sacrilegious con- 
tempt for the niy.steriesof the faith, .shocked 
his religious nature. While ascending the 
Holy Staircase he was reminded of the 
47 


words “The just .shall live by faith,# and 
these became the watch-word of* the Refor- 
mation. He .said in after years: “ I would 
not for a hundred thousand florins have 
missed .seeing Rome. I .should always have 
felt an unea^* d()ubt whether I was not, 
after all, doing injustice to the Pope. As 
it is, I am quite satisfied on the point. ' ’ 

The sale of indul^cncvsi, or licen.ses to sin, 
b}^ which past anci future sin.s might be 
pardoned, brought matters to a cri.sis, and 
was the immediate cause of Luther’s sexxi- 
ration from the Church of Rome. The 
traffic in indulgences had ri.sen from ap- 
parently innocent beginnings, by .succe.ssive 
degrees, until it became the chief .source of 
income to the papal treasury. At first, the 
remi.s.sion of temporal penalties for sin was 
promi.sed to all wln^took part in the Cru- 
sades ; then to those who founded churches 
or monasteries, or to tho.se who paid a cer- 
tain .sum of money Ss a commutation for 
personal .service ; and afterwards to those 
who performed pilgrimages, e.specially by 
visiting Rome during the years of Jubilee. 

Pope Alexander VI. first as.sumed the 
right to remit the penalties of sin in a future 
life, in consideration of money x>aid or X)en- 
ances performed in this life. These indul- 
gences soon became very popular ; and xh?o- 
ple sought by their means to deliver the 
souls of their departed friends from the 
pains of purgatory, and to .secure the same 
immunities for themselves hereafter. 

Germany was the great market for the 
sale of indulgences, either from*the cre- 
dulity or piety of its people; and the large 
.sums annually remitted to Rome on this ac- 
count were there styled “the sins of the 
Germans ’ ’ The management of this reve- 
nue was .so open that the Popes farmed it 
out to the great Aug.sburg bankers, the 
Fuggers, and sometimes granted parts of it 
to temporal princes for limited times. Thus 
Frederick the Wise had himself obtained 
the .sale of indulgences in Saxony for the 
purx>ose of building a bridge over the Elbe. 
In 1508 the King of Hungary received^wo- 
thirds of the proceeds in his kingdom for 
the prosecution of his wars again.st the 
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Turkt. The Emperor at one time permit- 
ted the sale onl}' on condition of the pay- 
ment of one-third into his treasury. 

Ill order to defray the expenses of build- 
ing the great Cathedral of St. Peter’s at 


— a young and immoral churchman — had 
bought his ecclesiastical dignity at an enor- 
mous price; and the Pope aided him to pay 
for it by a special dispensation of indul- 
gences. 



Rome, which had been commenced by his 
famous predecessor Julius II., Pope Leo X. 
pushed the sale of indulgences with in- 
creased energy. The Elector Albert, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence and Primate of Germany 


The archbishop employed John Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk of infamous and immoral 
chara<5ler, as his agent for the sale of these 
indulgences throughout Germany. Tetzel 
traveled over the country selling for a fixed 
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price remission for past and future sins. 
Cried he: “Pour in your money, and what- 
ever crimes you have committed, or may 
commit, are forgiven! Pour in your coin, 
and the souls of your friends and relations 
will fly out of purgatory the moment they 
hear the clink of your money at the bottom 
of the box ! ’ ’ 

The following was Tetzebs form of abso- 
lution: “May our Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy upon thee, and absolve thee by all the 
merits of his most holy passion; and I, by 
his authorit^v, that of his blessed apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, 
do absolve thee first from all ecclesiastical 
censures, in whatever manner they have 
been incurred, and then from all thy sins, 
transgressions and excesses, how enormous 
soever tliey ina}’ Ik*, e\'en from such as are 
reserved for the cognizance of the Tloh^ See; 
and as far as the keys of the Holy Church 
extend I remit to you all punishment which 
you deserve in purgatorj^ on their account; 
and I restore you to the holy sacraments of 
the Church, to the unit\^ of the faithful, and 
to that innocence and purity which you 
possessed at baptism; so that when you die 
the gates of ])unishment shall be shut, and 
the gates of the paradise of delight shall be 
opened; and if >ou shall not die at present 
this grace shall remain in full force when 
you are at the point of death. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Cxhost.” 

A gay young knight, who saw an oppor- 
tunit3’^ for sport, bought an indulgence per- 
mitting him to beat and plunder a man for 
whom he said that he had a thorough con- 
tempt. After the paper had been duly 
signed and a liberal price paid for the in- 
dulgence, the knight with a band of his 
men-at-arms waylaid Tetzel himself in a 
wood, robbing him of the chest of gold 
which he had gained by the sale of his in- 
dulgences. 

This disgraceful traffic shocked many 
good men, and TetzePs overbearing condudl 
aroused great indignation in Germany. 
Animated by his new and ardent belief in 


justification by faith alone, Dr. Martin 
Luther preached vigorously and enft*geti- 
cally against the traffic in indulgences, and 
refused absolution to anj^ of his hearers who 
should buy the indulgences from Tetzel. 
On October 11, 1517, Luther nailed to his 
church-door fis ninr/y-fivr i/icscs, boldl^^ de- 
nying the Pope’s right to sell indulgences, 
and declaring that remission of sins is from 
God alone. This was the beginning of the 
great Rrfhntiatroii^ which * rapidly spread 
and which ended in the withdrawal of the 
Teutonic nations from the Church of Rome. 

Tetzel and others of the clergy published 
replies to Luther’s theses, and the matter 
was finally reported at Rome. Pope Leo 
X. paid little attention to this at first, say- 
ing : “It is a quarrel of the monks.” He 
also said that Luther wrote well, and was 
evidently a man o%;enius. Dr. John von 
Eck, or Kckius, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Ingolstadt, j learned man and skill- 
ful in argument, was one of the first to op- 
pose Luther in Leipsic. He composed a 
book in which he undertook to show that 
Luthers’ s heresy was identical with that of 
Huss, but Luther replied with such over- 
w'helming force that Eck sought revenge by 
inducing the Pope to interfere and silence 
the audacious Reformer of Wittenberg. 

In his disputation with Eck, Luther main- 
tained that the Bishop of Rome was made 
Head of the Church by human and not by 
divine ordination, and expressed doubt of 
the infallibility of Councils and of the Pope 
himself. It was the.se bold avgwals that 
cau.sed Eck to compo.se his learned work 
called llic Obelisks. Luther had urged that 
the Bishop of Rome became Head of the 
Church by a human arrangement, made 
some centuries after the ri.se of Christianity. 
Eck endeavored to prove that such was not 
the case, and proceeded to Rome with his 
book. 

Luther’s ninety-five theses had created 
great excitement in German}^ and a party 
had rapidly been formed about him which 
demanded a thorough reform in the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church.^ This 
party was very strong in the German cities. 
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Luther advanced steadily in his opinions 
and promulgated his views more boldly, 
thus driving forward the movement which 
he had begun with every advance of his 
own. 

Pope Leo X. finally arous^ himself to 
the significance of the movement in Ger- 
many, and summoned Luther to appear at 
Rome; but the Elec 5 lor of Saxony was well 
aware of what would be the Reformer’s fate 
if he obeyed the Pope’s sfimmons, and there- 
fore interposed a.s Luther’s sovereign by 
forbidding him to go to Rome and demand- 
ing that he should be tried for his dodlrines 
in Germany. 

In 1518 the Pope .sent Cardinal Cajetan, 
or Cajetanus, into Germany as the papal 
legate, to examine Luther. Luther was 
summoned before Cajetan in the imperial 
Diet at Augsburg. Prf\'ided with a safe- 
condudl, Luther obeyed the summons, and 
declared his willingne.ss^o recant if it could 
be shown to him that his do( 5 trines were 
contrary to the Holy Scriptures; but the 
cardinal refu.sed to allow any discussion. 
Luther then offered to .submit his do( 5 lrines 
to the four universities of Basle, Freiburg, 
Louvain and Paris; but Cajetan rejecfled the 
proposition with scorn. When Luther .saw 
that he would not receive justice from the 
papal legate he drew up an appeal to the 
Pope, and affixed it to the door of Aug.sburg 
Cathedral, after which he fled from Augs- 
burg by night and returned to Saxony. 
The Eledlor refu.sed to baiii.sh him at the 
legate’s d«^nand. 

The great majority of the German peo]de 
were now on Luther’s .side, and his party 
was growing stronger every day. The 
most enlightened men of the time — poets, 
painters and .scholars — united in doing 
honor to the great Reformer’s piety and 
moral courage. 

The death of the Emperor Maximilian I., 
in 1519, and the conte.st for the German im- 
perial crown which followed, produced a 
lull in the conflidl of religious opinions for 
several years. The imperial crown was 
offereePto the Elector of Saxony, but he re^ 
fused it and recommended the young King 


Charles I. of Spain, who was accordingly 
cho.sen and became theEmj)eror Charles V., 
as already noticed. Charles V. was very 
willing to help the Pope ; but, as Luther 
was the friend of the Elec 5 lor of vSaxoii}^, to 
whom the new Emperor was indebted for 
his German crown, Charles V. could not im- 
mediately offend the Eledlor by proceeding 
against the great Reformer. 

In 1520 Pope Leo X. condemned Luther’s 
writings to be burned, and threatened the 
great Reformer with excommunication un- 
less he recanted within sixty days ; and on 
December nth of the .same yeai (1520) 
Luther iniblicly burned the papal bull of 
condemnation and the volumes of the canon- 
law of the Romish Church in the public 
square of Wittenberg. The Pope punished 
Luther and his adherents by .solemnly ex- 
communicating them from the Church, but 
Luther replied by excommunicating the 
Pope. In 1521 Luther appeared ])efore the 
Diet of Worms, at the command of the Em- 
peror Charles V. , who provided the Reformer 
with a .safe-condudl. Luther’s friends, fear- 
ing for his .safety, had advi.sed him not to go 
to Worms ; but the daring Reformer replied. 
“I will go to Worms if there be as many 
devils there as tiles on the roofs of the 
hou.ses. ’ ’ 

Luther’s journey to Worms re.sembled a 
triumphal proce.ssion, as the people of many 
towns came a distance of many miles to 
meet him and to escort him. When he ar- 
rived at Worms he was escorted to his lodg- 
ings by a multitude of nobles and citizens. 
The next day he appeared before the assem- 
bled Diet. A.s he entered the great hall 
where the Diet was in session, George 
Frund.sberg, the famous general, who after- 
ward embraced his opinions, tapped him on 
the .shoulder and said to him earne.stly: 
“Little monk, little monk, thou art doing a 
more daring thing than I or any other gen- 
eral ever ventured on. But if thou art con- 
fident in thy cau.se, go on; in God’s name, 
and be of good cheer, for He will not forsake 
thee.’’ 

Luther made an eloquent defen.se before 
the Diet, and when ordered to recant he 
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refused unless convinced from Scripture 
that he was wrong, and concluded thus: 
“Here I stand; I cannot do otherwise; God 
help me — Amen! ” Some of the Pope’s ad- 
herents advised the Emperor to violate his 
solemn promise and mete out to Luther the 
fate of Huss; but Charles, true to his word, 
allowed Luther to depart, saying: “No, I 
will not blush like Sigismund at Constance!” 

The Emperor permitted Luther to depart 
from Worms, but warned him that thence- 


false Ijeard, mounted on a spare hors^ and 
hurried away to the manorial castle of Wart- 
burg, in Thuringia, which belonged to the 
Elecflor Frederick the Wise. The Reformer 
lived in that castle almost a year under the 
name of “R^er George.” It was gener- 
ally believed ^that he had been murdered, 
and his friends were greatly alarmed for his 
safety, but soon received tidings setting at 
rest all fears. ^ 

During this period of seclusion in the 
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forth he must exped: the treatment due a 
heretic. Charles V. then issued an edid 
condemning Luther as a heretic, and pun- 
ishing all who should .shelter the Reformer, 
or print, sell, buy or read his books, by 
putting them under the ban of the Empire. 

Soon after Luther had departed from 
Worms he was .seized by a company of 
masked horsemen sent by the Eledor of 
Saxony to .secure him from his enemies. 
Luther was at once stripped of his monki.sh 
dress, attired in military costume, with a 


Wartburg castle Luther passed his time in 
the nio.st important of all his work.s — the 
translation of the Scripture.s into the Ger- 
man language. He continued striking at 
the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and his disciples and the pre.ss of Germany 
circulated his writings broadcast over the 
Empire. The art of printing aided vastly 
in .spreading the tenets of the great Re- 
former, .so that all classes were mad# ac- 
quainted with his dodrines. 

Luther believed strongly in the Devil. 
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During confinement in Wartburg castle 
he once threw liis inkstand at tlie Devil’s 
head, and the si)ut of ink is still shown on 
the wall. Said Luther: “Once, in our mon- 
astery at Wittenberg, I distinctly heard the 
Devil making a noise. As ksat down and 
began to study, the Devil came and made a 
noivSe behind aiy stove as though he would 
drag it away. At last, as he would not 
stop, I put my books l^y and went to bed. 
Another night I heard him overhead, but 
perceiving it was the Devil I paid no atten- 
tion, and went to sleep again. This morn- 
ing, when I awoke, the Devil said to me, 
‘Thou art a sinner. ’ I answered, ‘Tell me 
.something new. Devil, I knew that before.’ 
He continued, ‘What have you done with 
the monasteries?’ I replied, ‘What’s that 
to thee? thy accursed worship goes on as 
ever.’ The Devil so^^etimes casts me into 
such de.spair thi^ I hardly know whether 
there is a God. He ^ets the law, sin and 
death before my eyes, compels me ponder 
on this Trinity, and .so torments me. He 
has sworn my death, but he will crack a 
hollow nut. When the Devil conies to me 
at night I give him these and the like an- 
swers, and say, ‘Devil, I must now .sleep, 
for this is God’s command, to labor bv day 
and sleep by night.’ Then, if he charge 
me with being a .sinner, T .say, to .spite him, 
‘Holy Satan! pray for me,’ or ‘ Phy.sician, 
heal thyself!’ The Devil hates to be 
laughed at. He is of a melancholy di.spo- 
sition, and cheerful music .soon puts him to 
flight.” « 

During Luther’s confinement in the Wart- 
burg castle one of his earliest di.sciples. Dr. 
Carlstadt, l)egan a series of hasty innova- 
tions at Wittenberg, abolishing the ma.ss, 
extending the cup to the laity, and exercis- 
ing his zeal against images and ceremonies 
with an eagerness equal to that of the Icon- 
oclasts of the Byzantine Empire almost a 
thousand 3^ears before. Dr. Carlstadt was 
.soon joined by’^ the .so-called Zurickhauer 
prophets, who denounced the baptism of 
infajits, insisted upon the rebaptism of adults 
and were thus called Ayiabaptisls, and be- 
lieved in dire< 5 l inspiration from God. These 


radical Reformers destroyed the robes u.sed 
ill celebrating ma.ss, and also destroyed im- 
ages in some churches; and monks fled in 
great alarm from their cloisters. 

These hasty proceedings disturbed Luth- 
er’s tranquillity of mind so that he could no 
longer remain at the ca.stle of Wartburg. 
He therefore hastened to Wittenberg, 
preached again.st Dr. Carlstadt’s innovations, 
pronouncing them over-hasty and unchari- 
table, and sought to luring about a more 
peaceful develo])ment of his views. 

Wittenberg now became the .seat of Ger- 
man culture. In its famous university' 
Philip Melanchthon of Bretten had already 
occupied the chair of Professor of Greek at 
the age of twenty-two, and he was Luther’s 
CO- worker in the Reformation. This Re- 
former was of a pensive disposition, prone 
to my’stical effusions of tender piety, while 
his mind was richly stored wdth classic lore. 
He had been captivated by Luther’s elo- 
quence ; and, as he was of a timid disposi- 
tion, he became one of the great Reformer’s 
most zealous di.sciples and devoted friends. 
By his learned Latin writings Melanchthon 
endeavored to .secure the doctrines of the 
new Church on a .scientific ba.sis. 

Luther won the hearts of the people by 
his German writings and hymns ; one of 
which — Eim' fcsic Ihivi* /s/ lyytser Gott, “A 
.strong fort is our God” — became the battle 
hymin of the Reformation. His tran.slation 
of the Bible into German begun at the Wart- 
burg ca.stle was completed at Wittenberg, 
and was first i)ubli.shed in 1534. It was 
generally consideied a masterpiece of the 
German language and an exponent of the 
German .spirit. 

The Lutheran dodlrines soon spread from 
Saxony into other German states. The 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the founder of 
the University of Marburg, zealou.sly sup- 
ported the Reformation; while the educated 
burghers of the German imperial cities like- 
wi.se distinguished themselves by their zeal 
in the same cau.se. For a long time the 
German nobility had coveted the Church 
property, and now they had a favorable 
opportunity to seize control over it. It ap- 
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peared for the time as if all Germany was 
being carried away by the Lutheran mo\x*- 
ment, and a national Church was rising. 

The Catholic princes of Germany were 
naturally alarmed, and felt that all their 
power was needed to resist the new Church 
movement. The Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, the brother of the Kmperor Charles 
V., concluded a treaty of alliance at Ratis- 
bon, or Regensburg, with Duke Louis of 
Bavaria, Duke William and several bishops 
and arch])i shops of Southern Gernian,v, for 


Landgrave Philip of Hesse and the Elgdlor 
John of Saxony entered into an alliance 
with several German cities to uphold the 
1 Reformation. 

The traiujuillity of Germany was now dis- 
j turbed by se\ ^al causes. Notwithstanding 
the abolition (R* the right of private warfare, 

! the country was still scoured by lawless 
I knights and their men-at-arms, who robbed 
merchants and weaUhy travelers, and even 
cut off the right hands of their captives. 
hVanz von vSickingen, the greatest of the 
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the preservation of the Roman Catholic [ 
Church. 

At the Diet of the German Empire held 
at Nuremberg in 1524 most of the German 
princes favored the Reformation. The war 
which the Emperor Charles V., as King of 
Spain, was waging against King Francis I. 
of France in Italy, by diverting the Em- 
pereror’s attention from Germany, gave the 
Lutherans additional power: and while the 
Catholic princes of Germany were forming 
the League of Ratisbon the Lutherans held 
a meeting at Torgau in 1526, at which the 


I Rhenish knights, headed a league organized 
in hostility to the German princes. The 
knights professed an inveterate animosity 
toward the priests, and claimed Luther’s 
.support ; but the great Reformer dreaded the 
propagation of his do( 5 lrines by the sword, 
and exhorted Franz von Sickingen and his 
followers to observe the jx^ace of the Empire. 

In spite of Luther’s elforts, Franz von 
Sickingen and his supporters declared war 
against the Archbishop of Treves, wl^ was 
aided by the Landgrave Philip of Hesse and 
Frederick the Ele< 5 lor- Palatine. Franz von 
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Sick^ngen was deprived of many of his 
castles, after which he was besieged in 
Landstiihl, the massive walls of which were 
reduced to ruins by artillery; and he was 
found mortally wounded in one of the inner 
apartments. The vicflorious^rchbishop of 
Treves, upon entering the vallted chamber, 
exclaimed: “What have I done, that you 
should attack me and my poor people?” 
The Landgrave Philip ^of Hesse also asked: 
“Or I, that 3’ou should overrun my lands 
in my minority?” Franz von vSickingen 
replied: “ I must answer to a greater Lord.” 
When asked to confess his sins he answered: 
“I have already in my heart confessed to 
■Ood.” The princes knelt in prayer, while 
the chaplain administered the religious rites, 
and Franz von Sickingen’s soul passed 
away. Twenty -seven castles belonging to 
him and his sup]wt^s, and most of the 
similar strongholds in Franconia, were dis- 
mantled or destroyed. • 

During the next three years (A. D. 1523- 
1525) Germany was distracfled by a terrible 
revolt of the peasantry of vSuabia, Franconia, 
Alsace, Lorraine and the Palatinate. The 
fanatical discourses of the fickle Anabaptist, 
Thomas Miinzer, attracfled crowds of idle 
and unprincijded people around him by 
proclaiming the principles of Communism 
and instigating these people to plunder 
churches, convents and castles. This leader 
talked of abolishing all temporal and spirit- 
ual power, and of establi.shing a heavenly 
kingdom in which all men .should be equal, 
and in which every distindlioii between rich 
and poor, noble and peasant, should dis- 
appear. 

Thomas Miinzer’s harangues confused the 
excited peasants, and very soon the populace 
from the Boden I.,ake to Dreisam followed 
the leadership of Hans Muller of Bnlgen- 
bach, who had formerly been a .soldier. 
Attired in a red mantle and cap, Hans 
Miiller inarched from village to village, at 
the head of his followers. The chief ban- 
ner was borne behind him on a carriage 
decorated with boughs and ribbons. The 
revolted peasants carried with them twelve 
articles, the importance of which they were 


read}^ to maintain with their .swwds. By 
the.se articles they demanded the liberty of 
hunting, fishing, cutting wood, etc.; the 
abolition of .serfdom, tithes and .soccage 
duties ; the right of choosing their own 
preachers ; and the free preaching of the 
Go.spel. 

The peasants of the Odenwald soon after- 
ward ro.se in revolt, as did those on the 
Neckar and in FVanconia, under the leader- 
ship of the audacious publican, George 
Metzler. These revolted peasants forced 
the Counts of Hohenlohe, Lowenstein, Wert- 
heim and Gemmingen, the vSuperiors of the 
German Order in Mergentheim, and others 
to accept the twelve articles and to concede 
to their .subje( 5 ts the jirivileges demanded. 
Any one venturing to resist them was put 
to death, as in the ca.se of Count Helfenstein 
von Weinsl>erg. They marched through 
the land burning and devastating. They 
de.stroyed the castles and monasteries, and 
took a bloody revenge on their foes and 
oppressors. Under the leadership of gal- 
lant knights, like Florian Geier and Gotz 
von Berlichingen of the Iron Hand, the re- 
volted ])easants marched into Wurzburg, 
while other bands of insurgents ra^'aged the 
lands of Baden. 

The peasant revolt .soon spread over all 
of Suabia, Franconia, Alsace, Lorraine and 
the Palatinate. The .spiritual and temporal 
princes of Germany became alarmed, and 
granted some of the exa.sperated peasants' 
demands. In Thuringia and the Hartz 
mountains the insurreeflion a.ssiimed more 
of a religious character. In Miihlhausen, 
Thomas Miinzer had acquired great re.sped 
and the reputation of a prophet. He re- 
je( 5 led Luther’s moderate views, girded 
him.self with the .sword of Gideon, and de- 
sired to found a divine kingdom, with free- 
dom and equality for all. The people were 
.so excited by his preaching that they de- 
stroyed ca.stles, convents and churches with 
the most barbarous fury. 

In the beginning of the present revolt 
Tmther attempted to restore peace. He 
represented to the German jirinces and 
nobles that they had been guilty of a<5l.s of 
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violence, and he also exhorted the peasants 
to refrain from rebellion. But when the 
danger increased, when temporal and spirit- 
ual affairs were mingled together, he pub- 
lished a forcible tradl “ against the plunder- 
ing and bloodthirsty peasants,” calling 
upon the magistrates to attack them with 
the sword and to show them no mercy what- 
ever. 

In response to Luther’s call, the German 
nobles and knights took the field against 
the rebel peasants. The Kle( 5 lor John of 
Saxony, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse and 
others marched into Thuringia, and gained 
an easy victory by means of their artillery 
over the half-starved peasants under Thomas 
Miinzer, who was executed at Miilhausen 
after being subjec 5 led to the most horrible j 
tortures. 

The insurre< 5 tion was suppressed in vSua- 
bia b> Triichsess of Waldburg, the Captain 
of the Suabian League, who then marched 
with the Elector-Palatine and the warlike i 
Archbishop of Treves against the insurgent | 
I lands in P’ranconia, which were besieging 1 
the strong castle of Wurzburg, where the 
disorderly and disorganized populace were 
again subdued by superior military skill | 
and lietler arms After a short resistance ! 
the rebels fled with precipitation, during ' 
which most of them were killed. Those . 
who were taken ])risoners were put to death, ; 
and the citizens of the PVaiicoiiian towns i 
who had sided with the insurgent peas- j 
antry were severely punished, many being | 
beheaded b}" the ax of the executioner at 
Wurzburg. | 

The same scenes were enarfted in Alsace, j 
in the Palatinate and in Suabia, where the ’ 
insurrection had continued longest. Order 
was finally restored l^y Truchsess of Wald- j 
burg and by the famous condottiere, George | 
Ph-undsberg, who resorted to severe ineas- ! 
ures for the accompli.shment of this result, j 
The revolt was only cpielled when one hun- ; 
dred thousand lives had been lost and many i 
fertile fields reduced to desolation. In most 
places the peasants were again oppre.ssed 
with all their former burdens, and in many 
localities the cry was loudly echoed. ‘‘If 


the}' have formerly been chasti.sed with ^>ds 
they shall now be scourged with scorpions.” 

The Reformation acquired additional 
strength in the midst of tumults and blood- 
shed, and Luther’s energ>’ increased with 
oppo.sitiun. 111^1524 he left the Augustin- 
ian cloisters, aill in 1325 he married Catha- 
rine of Bora, who had formerly been a nun. 
He thereafter led a more domestic life, in the 
midst of a circle of princes, literary men 
and familiar friends. Neither poverty nor 
idleness aflecled his energy or zeal. He 
now devoted himself to framing a constitu- 
tion for his Church and ordaining min- 
isters for it. Having a.s.sailed the funda- 
mental laws of the Romish Church, he was 
now obliged to substitute new laws in place 
of the old. 

In a Diet of the (icrman Phnjiire assem- 
])led at Spires in i s2^^m‘sided over by the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, the Em- 
peror’s brother, it waii agieed to take no 
measures res])ec 5 ling religious affairs, but 
that each German state should regulate 
such matters at its own pleasure until a gen- 
eral council of the Church could be con- 
vened The PUeCflor John of Saxony, the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse and other Ger- 
man Princes, thus encouraged, ])roceeded to 
make great changes in the Church in the’r 
respective dominions The mass was al ol- 
i.shed, and the church services were ceU‘- 
brated in the German languaee ; while new 
systems of church government were intro- 
duced, convents were supj^ressed, and the 
lands and revenues of the Church mere re- 
.stricled to ecclesiastical jmrjioses. Preach- 
ing was made the main ]>ursuit of the 
clergy. 

The Landgrave Philip of Hesse called a 
synod, which convened in Oet(jber, 1526, 
and gave Lutheranism the definitive organi- 
zation which it has ever since ]n*eserved. 
The duty of visiting all the churches of 
Saxony devolved upon Melanchthon, who 
was as active as Luther. The combined 
efforts of the.se two active and able men 
gave the Reformation such a mighty im- 
pulse that the Catholic princes of Germany 
were seriously alarmed. The printed copies 
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of ^he formula which Melanchlhoii had | 
composed, and the two Catechisms which 
Luther had prepared, disseminated the Re- 
formed do(ftrines among both old and young. 

The Catholic German princes now com- 
bined to offer a more effecfli^al resistance to 
the progress of the Reformation. Tn an- 
other imperial Diet convened at Spires in 
1529, over which the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand of Austria also^)resided, the Catholic 
princes were in a majority. This Diet 
passed a decree “that. the edicts of Worms 
should be observed in all the states in which 
they had been received ; that the others 
should be free to continue in ihe new doc- 
trines until the next general council. No 
one was allowed to preach in public against ' 
the mass, or to hinder its celebration.” 

This decree aroused the entire Lutheran 
l)arly in the Diet, ai^f the Lutheran princes 
and cities unanimously pretested against 
this attack on the fre-^dom of conscience and 
evangelical do( 5 lrine. This .solemn Protest, 
duly signed by the Lutheran princes in the 
Diet, was sent to the Emperor Charles V. ; 
and this circumstance gave the Lutherans 
the name of Protestants — a name ever .since 
applied to all Christians outside of the Ro- 
man Catholic and (ireek Churches. 

These protesting princes at vSpires were the 
Elector John of Saxony ; the Landgrave 
Philip of Hes.se ; the Dukes of Gruben- 
hagen,* Celle and Mecklenburg ; Prince 
Wolfgang of Anhalt ; two Counts of Man.s- 
feld; the Margrave George of Brandenburg; 
and tte cities of Magdeburg, Stras.sburg, 
Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, Reutlingen, 
Windsheim, Memmingen, Lindau, Kempten, 
Heilbronn, Issny, Wei.s.senburg, Nbrdlingen 
and St. Gallen. 

The Lutheran deputation met with a very 
cold reception from the Emperor Charles V., 
who refu.sed to receive their protest. The 
protesting princes and cities would imme- 
diately have concluded a league for their 
mutual defense had not Luther and the 
other evangelical theologians forbidden it on 
the ground that “a magnanimous .scrupu- 
lou.sne.ss bade them rejeeff the defense of the 
Word of God by worldly weapons.'' 


Having driven the French out of Italy, 
and ended his .second war with Francis I. 
of France by the Peace of Cambray in 1529, 
the Emperor Charles V. returned to Ger- 
many in 1530, and convened a Diet of the 
Empire at Augsburg the same year for the 
twofold purpose of suppressing the Refor- 
mation and adopting mea.sures for the defeat 
of the Turks, who.se invasions of Hungary 
and Austria had created .serious alarm. 

In this .splendid imperial Diet at Augs- 
burg, in 1530, the Lutheran princes who 
had protested in the Diet at Spires the pre- 
ceding year presented the articles of their 
creed known as the Co 7 i/ess?on 0/ A 
which had been drawm up by the learned 
and peaceable Philip IVIelanchthon in both 
the German and Latin languages, and w liich 
had been approved l)y Luther. In this 
famous document the protesting princes 
claimed that they did not wash to found a 
iiew^ Church, but merely to reform and 
purify the old one. 

After reading this document the Diet en- 
deavored to effect a union of di.scordant 
elements in the Church by a conference of 
the men of moderate tempers selected by 
both parties. The Catholic theologians — 
Eck, Cochlaus, Wimpana. Faber and others 
— drew^ up a Refutation of the Confe.ssion of 
Augsburg, as it was called; and this w^as 
read to the a.s.sembled Diet. Melanchthon 
replied to the Catholic Refutation in a doc- 
ument of his owm, called his Apology, The 
Emperor Charles V. afterw^ard addre.ssed 
the Diet, expre.ssing his de.sire for the unity 
of the Church, and stating that otherwise 
he should be obliged to adt in accordance 
with his oath as protecflor of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. 

The Diet of Augsburg was without re- 
sults, as no reconciliation of opposing opin- 
ions could be effected, because Luther, w^ho 
remained at Coburg during the .sessions of 
the Diet, oppo.sed the concessions required 
from the Reformed party. The prote.sting 
princes and the repre.sentatives of the prin- 
cipal imperial towms rejedled the decisions 
of the Diet, and retired from Augsburg. 
The Emperor Charles V. declared that they 
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must decide before the 15th of April upon 
the course that they would pursue. He 
called on the German princes to sustain him, 
declaring that he was bound by his oath 
and by his conscience. 

The Emperor’s edi( 5 l condemned the 
Lutheran heresy, and commanded all who 
had accepted it to return to their allegiance 
to the Holy Catholic Church. All the 
Church property that had been seized was 
to be restored, and the suppressed convents 
were to be reopened. All who disobeyed 
the Emperor’s mandate were subje< 5 l to 
outlawry. 

The Emperor’s decree did not intimidate 
the lyiitherans the least ; and the Ele< 5 lor 
John of Saxony, the Landgrave Philip of 
Ilesse and tlie other protesting princes met 
at Schmalkald, in the Tliuringian forest, in 
March, 1331, and concluded a league, de- 
fensive and offensive, for six years. The 
Catholic German jirinces dreaded the effecfl 
of a civil and religious war, the Empire 
was constantly menaced by Turkish inva- 
sions; and Charles \'. was obliged to con- 
clude the Peace of Nuremberg with the 
League of Schmalkald in 1532. 

Fearing that a Protestant succes.sor to 
Charles V. on the imperial throne of Ger- 
many would be chosen, the Catholic party 
ill the Empire resolved to secure a Catholic 
successor at once; and the Catholic German 
princes accordingly elected the Emperor’s 
brother, the Archduke P^erdinand of Aus- 
tria, who was crowned at Aix la Chapelle 
in 1531. 

The Protestant Church of Germany was 
even already divided. Ulrich Zwingli, a 
priest of Glams, born in 14S4, was the 
leader of the Reformation in Switzerland 
He was a classically educated priest, of re- 
publican principles. As Canon of Zurich 
he exerted himself zealou.sly against the 
do( 5 lrine of indulgences, as preached by 
Samson, a Franciscan monk. He labored 
against all kinds of abuses, and against the 
vSwiss custom of engaging as mercenaries in 
foreign military service. 

Ulrich Zwingli was a man of practical 
understanding, without Luther’s depth of 


mind or disposition, and did not concern 
him.self with the reform of doClrine or cried, 
but with the improvement of life and morals. 
He engaged in the Reformation with little 
ceremony, as he desired to restore primitive 
Christianity in its simplest form. As he 
was agreed wiji the Chief Council of Zu- 
rich, he set about a thorough reform of 
ecclesia.stical doctrine and ])rac^ice; ban- 
ished all images, crosses, candles, altars 
and organs fron the t?hu relies; and admin- 
istered the Lord’s vSup]>er after the manner 
of the early Christian love-feasts, the com- 
municants receiving the bread and wine 
while sitting. 

Zwingli engaged in an irreconcilable con- 
troversy with Luther concerning the Lord’s 
Supper. Zwingli recognized nothing but a 
token of remembrance and fellowship in 
that ceremony, and Explained the words 
“this is my body’’ as meaning “this repre- 
.sents my body.” Ltiyier would not receive 
these words in such a sense, but maintained 
that Christ’s lilood and body were ])resent in 
the bread and wine administered in the holy 
sacrament. The Landgrave Philip of Ilesse 
sought to effeA a reconciliation between the 
two sincere Reformers by means of a dispu- 
tation between them at Marburg. Luther 
considered Zwingli’s view a denial of Christ, 
and when Zwingli offered his brotherly 
hand with tears Luther drew back his own 
hand, thus refusing to receive the noble- 
hearted Zwingli as a brother. As Luther 
opposed any union with those German 
towns which had adopted Zwingji’s doc- 
trines, those towns presented their own con- 
fession of faith to the Diet of Augsburg. 

Zwingli’s appearance in Switzerland was 
followed by disturbances similar to those 
which followed Luther’s appearance in 
Germany. The Church was reformed ac- 
cording to Zwingli's principles in Zurich, 
Paste, Berne, Schaif hausen, the Rhinethal 
and other cantons. The Catholics con- 
tended with the Zwinglians in Appenzell, 
the Grisons, St. Gall, Glarus and other 
cantons. In Zug, and in the four forest can' 
tons — Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden and^Lu- 
ceme — the Catholic faith maintained its as- 
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cendeucy, because of the influence of the 
motiks and clerg}’ over the simple populace, 
and because the custom of engaging in for- 
eign military service, which formed the 
chief means of support among these people, 
was opposed by the Reformers. 

The five Catholic cantonV concluded an 
alliance with Austria, and vigorously and 
sternly suppressed every innovation ; while 
Berne and Zurich aided the Reformation in 
the frontier towns wfth bigoted zeal and 
violence. In this agitated condition of 
Switzerland a civil and religious war was 
iiievitai)le, especially as Zwingli meditated ' 
such a revolution as would give the politi- 
cal supremac}' in the Republic to the tw^o 
most powerful cantons, Berne and Zurich. 

Mutual revilings of the clergy, which pro- 
ceeded with perfedl immunity from punish- 
ment, increased the public irritation and 
provoked hostilities. Berne and Zurich 
blockaded the public roads, thus preventing 
the traiLsportation of goods and th^ neces- 


saries of life — a proceeding wliich exasper- 
ated the Catholic cantons. The Catholics, 
made .secret preparations and attacked the 
I people of Zurich unawares. The Zurichers, 
surprised and irresolute, and forsaken by 
the Bernese, sent a force of two thousand 
men against double that number of Catho- 
lics, but were totally defeated in the bloody 
battle of Kappel, in 1531, in which Zwingli 
was slain. 

The brave Zwingli had accompanied his 
followers as field preacher, and fell beside 
the banner of the city; and along with him 
[ perished the staunchest friends of the Refor- 
mation in wSwitzerland. His dead body was 
subjeAed to the insults of his indignant foes, 
after which it was burned and the ashes 
I scattered to the winds. The Catholic tri- 
umph restored the Romish Church in many 
places in Switzerland that had .seemed to 
favor the Reformation, thus producing the 
religious divisions that have prevailed in 
1 the vSwiss Rc^iublic ever .since. 


SECTION VII.— CHARLES V., FRANCIS I. AND THE TURKS. 


THK meantime, during the : 
progress of the Reformation 
in (xermany, the Emperor , 
Charles V. w’as engaged in his | 
wars with King Francis I. of 1 
France — the first of that long .series of wars ; 
betweeiic Austria and France that lasted 
with but brief intervals of ])eace for almost 
two centuries TA. D. 1520-1714). 

The war began on the side of Navarre, 
which little kingdom was invaded by a 
French army under Andrew de Foix, a rela- 
tive of the depo.sed King of Navarre, who 
quickly and easily effeefted the conque.st of 
the kingdom, as almost all of its fortre.sses 
had been destroyed. He then .sought to | 
join the insurgents in Spain, who had se- | 
cured control of the imbecile Queen Joanna, j 
and who in her name endeavored to expel 1 
the regent appointed by Charles V. 

The Castilian Junta demanded that 



Charles V. should reside in Spain, not in 
Germany or in the Netherlands ; that he 
should appoint no foreigner to any civil or 
ecclesiastical office in Spain ; and that he 
should convene the Cortes once in three 
years. The independence of the Cortes was 
guarded by a rule that none of its members 
should receive any place or pension from 
the king. Judges were to be maintained 
by regular salaries, and were forbidden to 
receive any portion of the fines or forfeitures 
of persons whom they condemned; while 
bi.shops were to reside in their dioceses at 
least half the year ; and indulgences were 
to be sold in Spain only with the con.sent of 
the Cortes, and the proceeds therefrom w ere 
to be apjdied entirely to wars against the 
Moslems. 

Charles V. rejecfled this bill of rights, 
wdiereupon the Castilian Junta appealed to 
arms; but the insurgent arjnjj^^f twenty 
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thousand men was defeated, and its leader 
was executed. The king’s army prevented 
a junction of the rebels with the French 
force under Andrew de Foix ; but when this 
French commander laid siege to a Castilian 
town even the Castilian insurgents turned 
against him and drove him into Navarre, 
where he was defeated, mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner, dying several days later 
of his wounds ; and the Spaniards rapidly 
recovered Navarre 

By successively allying himself with 
Charles V. and Francis I., Pope Leo X. ob- 
tained the duchy of Urbino and the lord- 
shijrs of Modena, Reggio, Perugia and 
P'ermo. In 1521 he united with the King 
of PVance to expel the Spaniards from 
vSouthern Italy, which was to be divided be- 
tween the' Pope and the French king’s sec- 
ond son. As P'rancis I. delayed the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty, Pope Ia'O X. made a 
counter alliance with the Fanperor Charles 
\\ to drive the French from Northern Ital}’. 
The Pope allowed the Emperor to .seize the 
territories of \^enice in return for promising 
to extirpate the Lutheran heresy in Ger- 
many — an agreement which was signed in 
the presence of the German Diet on the 
same day with the Kdicl of Worms issued 
by the Emperor against Luther and his sup- 
porters. 

Three months afterward a conference was 
held at Calais between the envoys of the 
Pope, the Emperor and the Kings of France 
and England. Henry VIII. had offered his 
mediation between P'rancis I. and Charles 
V.; and his great Prime Minister, Cardinal 
Wolsey, was courted and flattered by the 
two rival sovereigns, each of whom desired 
to gain the English king’s favor. The Em- 
peror pledged his vast influence to secure 
the Papacy U) Wolsey at the death of Leo 
X., having alread}" granted the English 
Prime Minister an annual pension of ten 
thousand ducats. The Conference of Calais 
failed to accomplish anything, as the con- 
fli( 5 ting claims of the rival moriarchs could 
not be reconciled. Francis L demanded 
the two kingdoms of Naples and Navarre; 
while Charles V. i iisisle d that the King of 


France should relinquish Milan and Genoa, 
restore Burgundy, and release the Emi^roj 
from homage for the Netherlands. 

Immediately afterward the Emperor of 
Germany and the King of EnglancJ con- 
cluded a treaty by which each agreed to in- 
vade France wifli an army of forty thousand 
men, while the Pope excommunicated the 
King of France and absolved his subjedls 
from their allegiance. Another treaty was 
afterward concluded between the Emperor 
Charles V., King Henry VIII. and Pope 
Leo X., by which all three agreed to take 
rigorous proceedings against heretics in their 
resjx'c^live dominions; and Leo X. conferred 
the title of Dcfnidct of the Faith u])on Henry 
VIII., who had just written a I^atin work 
against Luther and the Reformation. 

The Albrets recovered all that part of 
Navarre north of tl#^ Pyrenees, and ever 
afterward retained possession of it. In the 
Netherlands, the Frei^'h took the town and 
fortress of Hesdin, but lost Tournay. In 
Italy, the principal seat of the war, the able 
French general Lautrec, a cruel and rapa- 
cious tyrant, as viceroy of Milan, enriched 
himself at the expense of the inhabitants; 
but the French king soon lost Milan through 
the dissensions of his court. 

One of the two hostile parties at the 
French coiirt was led by Louisa of Savoy, 
the mother of King Francis I.; the other by 
the Countess of Chateaubriand, the sister 
of the great general, Lautrec. The twenty 
thousand Swiss troops in I^atitrec’s service, 
discontented for want of pay, either ^|iarched 
home or deserted to the Emperor Charles 
V. Lautrec was besieged in Milan, and 
when the vSpanish infantry made a night 
attack upon the Roman gate of the city that 
gate was opened by the Emperor’s partisans 
in Milan, whereupon Lautrec and his 
brother fled. 

Francis I. severely reproached his gen- 
eral for the loss of Milan. Lautrec threw 
the entire blame on Semblangai, the French 
Minister of Finance, for having failed to 
send him money for the payment o^ his 
Swiss troops, thus causing them to deSert 
his standard. Semblan9ai declared that he 
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had paid the money to the king’s mother, 
ancf offered to produce her receipt therefor ; 
but the wicked Louisa, who had applied the 
money to her private use, had bribed a 
clerk in the treasury to steal the receipt ; 
and the venerable Semblangai, respedled for 
his years and his integrity^ was sentenced 
to be executed, being thus sacrificed to 
screen the queen-mother’s crime. The 
Chancelor Duprat, who was envious of 
Semblangai’s influenct over the king, who 
always called the aged minister “My father,” 
was concerned in this crime, Duprat was 
then employed to raise money, which he ef- 
fecfled by the most illegal and scandalous 
methods, alienating the royal domains, sell- 
ing public offices to the highest bidder, and 
doubling the already oppressive taxes. 

The fortress of Milan was still held by 
the French, but aLY^^st all the Lombard 
cities opened their gates to the Emperor’s 
troops. The imperial troops also took Par- 
ma and Piacenza, and occupied them for 
Pope Leo X. according to treaty. Leo X. 
is .said to have died of joy in consequence 
^of these successes, but other accounts say 
that he was poi.soned. lie was forty-five 
years of age at his death, and had reigned 
eight years (A. D. 1513-1521). The vi( 5 lo- 
rious allies were thrown into confusion by 
this event. The papal army was disbanded 
for want of funds; and Urbino, Perugia and 
other places gladly received back their na- 
tiv^e rulers. 

The next Pope, Adrian VI., who had 
been rpgent of Spain, was chosen to the 
Chair of St. Peter in 1522, after a long and 
violent contest in the conclave of cardinals. 
Ilis .scholastic education made him a bitter 
antagonist of Luther, but he was an honest 
man and deplored the corruptions of the 
Church. He began his reign with stern 
efforts at reform, entering Rome bare-footed, 
in .scorn of the luxury of his predeces.sors, 
and turning with horror from the .sculptures 
which Leo X. had collected in the Vatican, 
exclaiming : “These are pagan idols ! ” 
Pie kept but one old servant for his house- 
hold. The elegant courtiers of Leo X. 
looked on with disgust, which vras increas- 


ed when the new Pope sought to replenish 
his exhausted finances by abolishing many 
useless and expensive offices; but the com- 
mon ])eople of Rome regarded his self-de- 
nying humility with enthusiastic reverence. 

After being again defeated by the Emper- 
or’s troops, the P^'rench retired from Italy, 
surrendering all but the three citadels of 
Milan, Novara and Cremona. The Ger- 
mans also took Genoa, of which Antoiiiotto 
Adorno became Doge. 

The departure of the regent Adrian from 
Spain upon his eleeflion to the Papacy made 
it necessary for Charles V. to return to that 
di.scontented kingdom. He visited England 
on his way from Germany to Spain, and re- 
newed his agreement with Cardinal Wolsey 
1)3^ fre.sh promises, at the same time flatter- 
ing the English nation b3' making the ICarl 
of Surrey his admiral and inducing Henry 
VIII. to declare war against the King of 
France. 

Francis I. secured his eastern frontier 1)3^ 
a treaty with Margaret, the Emperor’s 
regent in the Netherlands, by which he 
promised not to invade or attack her terri- 
tor3' of F’ranche-Comte for three years. 
The frequent renewal of this treaty left 
Burgund3" and P'ranche Comte in the en- 
jo3nnent of peace, industr3' and pro.sperity 
for more than a century, while the Austro- 
P'rench wars were raging around them. 
The three duchies of Savo3', Lorraine and 
Bar were likewise neutral territories; and 
the.se, along with Franche-Comte, thor- 
oughly covered the eastern side of France. 

For the next eight 3^ears (A. D. 1521- 
1529) Charles \". resided in his Kingdom of 
Spain, being alxsent all that time from his 
limpire of German3\ He won the hearts 
of his Spanish subje( 5 ls b3' his lenit3' to tho.se 
who had rebelled during his ab.^ence, 1)3^ 
adopting the Spani.sh dre.ss, language and 
manners, and by excluding all foreigners 
from civil or eccje.siastical offices. But he 
strengthened his own power at the expen.se 
of the popular liberties, hy making the three 
estates of the Spani.sh Cortes meet in sepa- 
I rate places, thus dividing their strength; by 
i winning individual representatives of the 
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commons to his interest, and by prohibiting 
all debate except in the presence of a pre- 
siding officer appointed by himself. 

'Charles’s policy toward his Moorish sub- 
jeefb: was as unjust as his grandfather Fer- 
dinand’s treatment of the Jews. The re- 
fined and industrious Moors contributed 
vastly to the pro.sperity’ of Spain, while be- 
ing allowed toleration for their own religion, 
but living in obedience to vSpanisli laws. In 
1525 Charles suddenly resolved to force 
them to accept Cliristianit}', causing their 
copies of the Koran to be seized and their 
mosques to be closed, and exiling from 
Spain all who weie not baptized before a 
specified date, but prev^enting them from 
reaching Africa by closing all the S])anish 
l)orts against them except Corunna in the 
extreme North-west of the kingdom. 

Charles afterward issued a harsher edict, 
confiscating the goods of all Moors who re- 
fused to embrace Christianity, and selling 
them into slavery. This atrocious policy 
caused a revolt among the Moors, thousands 
of whom were slain, while a hundred 
thousand succeeded in escaping to Africa. 
Those remaining in Spain conformed with 
reliuftance to the vSj^anisli rites, customs and 
language, but were deprived of all pri\'ileges 
and reduced to the condition of beasts of 
burden. 

Pope Adrian VI. formed a powerful coa- 
lition against Francis I., wliom he held re- 
sponsible for the failure of Christendom to 
unite in a crusade again.st the Ottoman 
Turks, who had resumed their career of con- 
quest. In 1523 the King of France .sent an- 
other army into Italy to recover Milan ; but 
his undertaking failed, in a great measure 
through the conducl of his wicked mother, 
I/mi.sa of Savoy, who.se injustice toward the 
Constable de Bourbon made that powerful 
PTench nobleman the most bitter enemy of 
the PVench court, and cau.scd him to enter 
the service of the Emperor Charles V. 
against his own king and country. 

The Constable de Bourbon possessed by 
inheritance and marriage four duchies, four 
counties, two vi.scounties, and many smaller 
lordships in the center of France; and he 
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might even have hoped to inherit the 
French crown itself in ca.se his kin.sftian, 
King Francis I., died without .sons. His 
great military services had been rewarded 
with the highe.st dignities and revenues, 
])Ut his cold mid haughty temper did not 
suit the king® jovial disposition, and the 
court favorites delighted to aniK)y .so power- 
ful a rival. 

On the death of the Constalile’s wife 
vSu.sanna, the heire.^ft of the elder branch 
of the House of Bourbon, the king’s mother 
desired to marry him ; but the Constable, 
who utterly detested Eouisa’s vices, cx- 
pre.ssed his dislike for her in such strong 
language that the king was provoked to 
.strike him. Louisa’s love for the Con.stable 
was thenceforth turned to the most inveter- 
ate hatred, and she resolved to ruin him. 
vShe put in a claim t^all the Ikiurlion jios- 
.se.ssions in right of her mother, who repre- 
sented another branclj of the House of Bour- 
bon, and obtained a decision from the Par- 
liament of Paris in her favor, also .securing 
to herself the j)rivate revenues of his 
mother-in-law, Anne. 

Thus deprived of everything and reduced 
to the verge of ruin, the proud heart of the 
Constable de Bourbon .sought bitter revenge; 
and in a moment of des]Kn’ation he opened 
negotiations with tlie Emperor Charles V. 
and with Henry \TII. of luigland to be- 
tray his country into their hands. An ar- 
rangement was efie( 5 led for the partition of 
P'rance between Charle.s V., King Henry 
VIII. and the Constable. The l^Teditary 
dominions of the Bourbons, with Lyonnois, 
Dauphiny and Provence, were to be erecled 
into an independent .sovereignt}' for the 
Constable him.self 

The plot seemed about to succeed. The 
Engli.sh army landed at Calais, and was 
joined by an imperial force from the Nether- 
lands, after which the united forces marched 
to within thirty-three miles from Paris. But 
the invasions of France 011 the sides of Crer- 
many and Spain failed, and the French 
king’s discovery of the conspiracy prevent- 
ed the Constable de Bourl)on’s va.s.salt and 
retainers from executing their part in the 
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transacflion. The Constable fled into Ger- 
man^, and was received with open arms by 
the Emperor Charles V., who entrusted 
him with the command of his armies. 

In this emergency Pope Adrian VI. died, 
A. D. 1523; whereupon the Cardinal Giulio 
de Medici was chosen by 4 conclave of 
cardinals, and assumed the title of Clement 
VI I. Thus Cardinal Wolsey was a second 
time disappointed, and was obliged to con- 
tent himself with the dignity of papal le- 
gate, or nuncio, in England, to which ex- 
traordinary powers were attached. 

In the spring of 1524 the Constable de 
Bourbon entered Italy as the Emperor’s 
Lieutenant-General. The allies forced the 
incompetent Bonnivet, the commander of 
the French forces, to retreat into France. 
In a battle near Roniagnano, during this 
retreat, the Chevalier^^Bayard, Ic chevalier 
isans pear ct saus reproehc, “the knight 
without fear and without reproach,” was 
mortally wounded. F'n willing that the re- 
treating army should be delayed by his mis- 
fortune, he ordered himself to be placed 
against a tree with his face toward the 
enem3\ In this condition he was found by 
the Constable de Bourbon, who lamented 
that the vicissitudes of war had reduced so 
noble a knight to such a fate; but the dying 
chevalier rejAi^d: “I am not an ol jec^ of 
pity, Sir Duke. I die happy in having per- 
formed my duly to my king and country. 
It is you who deserve pity, who are bear- 
ing arms against your native land, forget- 
ting that ^he death of every traitor is violent, 
and his memory detested.” 

This favorite hero of the age was the la.st 
model of chivalry that appeared in Europe. 
Though he held only the rank of captain, 
he really possessed more influence than any 
general, from the universal respec 5 l and ad- 
miration inspired by his high chara< 5 ler. 
He had been taken prisoner by the Engli.sh 
in the Battle of the Spurs in 1513. He was 
the ancestor of the Bayard family which has 
represented the State of Delaware in the 
United States Senate at different times for 
a ceivtury. 

^ The German imperial zirmy under the 


Constable de Bourbon and the MarquivS 
I^escara now invaded France by the Cornice 
Road, captured Aix, Toulon and Frejus, 
and besieged Marseilles ; but on the ap- 
proach of Francis I. with a powerful army 
the Constable raised the siege and beat a 
precipitate retreat into Italy, pursued by the 
King of France with a well equipped army 
of thirty thousand men. 

With chara( 5 leristic imprudence, Francis 
I. laid siege to the strongly fortifled town 
of Pavia, which was defended by a numer- 
ous garrison, under the command of Antonio 
de Le\'va, an able general. The imperial 
generals, who were the viceroy Laiinoy and 
the Constable de Bourbon, made the greatest 
efforts to collecfl a numerous army for the 
relief of the garrison of Pavia. The inac- 
tivity and indiscretion of the French king, 
who weakenetl his army by sending detach- 
ments against Naples and vSavona, operated 
in favor of the imperialists. 

Bourbon resolved to attack the French 
in their intrenehments; and on the night of 
PVbruary 23, 1523, Bourbon's army stormed 
the PVench camp, while at the same time 
the garrison of Pavia made a furious sally, 
thus placing the French between two flres. 
After a most sanguinary confli( 5 l, the French 
army was almost totally destroyed. Ten 
thousand brave warriors were either killed 
in the encounter, or drowned in the waters 
of the Ticino. The chivalrous Francis 
himself, after a gallant defense, was un- 
horsed and taken prisoner. He was recog- 
nized by an attendant of the Constable de 
Bourbon, who advised him to surrender. 
The chivalrous king scornfully refused to 
become the captive of his traitorous vassal, 
but called for Lannoy and surrendered his 
sword to that commander. 

This was the greatest disaster that the 
French had suffered since the battle of Poi- 
tiers, as their king was a captive, and the 
flower of their nobility and soldiery was 
left dead on the sanguinary fleld. Bonnivet 
was among the slain, and when the Consta- 
ble de Bourbon saw his dead bod}^ he ex- 
claimed: “Unfortunate man, you have 
ruined France, yourself and me!” The 
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French army was permitted to retreat into 
France, and within a fortnight the last 
French soldier had recrossed the Alps. The 
captiv*e Francis I. conveyed the sad intelli- 
gence of the great catastrophe to his mother 
in a single line: “Madame, all is lost but 
honor. ’ ’ 

The battle of Pavia produced joy in Spain, 
terror in France, jealousy in England, and 
dissatisfaction in Italy. When the news 
reached Madrid, Charles forbade all i)nblic 
rejoicings, and sought to dissemble his 
natural exultation over the event. France 
was stricken with terror, and Paiis was 
guarded as if the triuinpliant foe was alread3’ 
at its gates. The captive king’s mother, 
who assumed the regenc}" in this perilous 
crisis, had by her intrigues alienated those 
who should have been her best supporters. 

Of the leading French princes of the blood 
royal, the Constable de Bourbon was de- 
clared a traitor; the Duke d’ Alen<;on. the 
king's brother-in-law, had disgraced hini-^ 
self by cowardice in the battle of Pavia, and 
had since died of vexation and chagrin; and 
the Duke of Wmdonie, an enemy to the 
(iueen mother, was suspec'led of a secret un- 
derstanding with the traitor Constable, but 
he silenced all suspicions b\' generoush' 
forgetting his grievances and joining the 
(|ueen- mother at I yons. 

The Count of Guise, the founder of a 
family destined to a< 5 l an important part in 
tlK* future history of France, rendered good 
service by suppressing a peasant revolt 
which had spread from Germany into the 
French provinces of T.,orraine, Champagne 
and Burgundy. The Parliament of Paris, 
which had assembled at once upon the sad 
tidings of the king’s captivity, presented a 
long list of grievances, and demanded 
redress as a condition of granting supplies 
or adopting measures for the public defense. 
One of their demands was for the extermi- 
nation of the Lutheran heretics, who were 
held responsible for all the calamities that 
had befalFn PVaiice ; and two of these pious 
and unofF-nding persons were soon burned 
to death at Paris. 

Four months after the battle of Pavia the 
48 
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captive Francis I. was conveyed into Spain 
and incarcerated in the tower of the Alftizar 
at Madrid. He was attacked b}’ a danger- 
ous illne.ss, brought on by mortification and 
anxiety: and Charles V.. who had not hith- 
erto deigned to visit his former “good 
father,” “frigid” and “brother,” now 
feared that his royal prisoner would die 
without signing the severe conditions of 
peace which he desired to exacl from him. 
He visited the capt^’e monarch in prison, 
and a few words from the triumphant Ivm- 
4^eror so raised the .sjnrits of his illustriou.s 
prisoner that his health commenced im- 
proving. 

The recently widowed Duchess of Aleii- 
<;;:on, the favorite sister of Francis I., under- 
took an embassy to vSpain, with full author- 
ity to negotiate a treaty of ])eace between 
the two sovereigns; she did not succeed 
in obtaining easy terms for her royal brother. 
Charles V. insisted ^upon a partition of 
France, by which he was to have Burgundy, 
Picardy and all the other territories of 
Charles the Bold of Burgund\'; while Prov- 
ence and all the Bourbon possessions were 
to be formed into a new kingdom for the 
Constable de Bourbon; and Normandy, 
Guienne and Gascony were to be bestowed 
on Henr}’ VIII. of Phigland. Thus the 
dominions of Francis T. would have been 
reduced to the territorial extent of the pos- 
sessions of the first Capets. 

In January, 1526, Francis I., worn out 
with his incarceration in the gloomy tower 
of the Alcazar at Madrid, swoi^ to the 
Peace of Madrid “on the word and honor 
of a king.” By this treaty the King of 
France agreed to cede the duchy of Bur- 
gundy and the counties of Flanders and 
Artois to the Emperor Charles V., renounced 
all claim to Naples and Milan, and restored 
to the Constable de Bourbon all his former 
possessions. He had previously told hi.s 
ambassadors that he had acfled under com- 
pulsion, and that he had no intention of 
executing the conditions which he was about 
to sign. Nevertheless, the treaty was con- 
tirnied by his betrothal with the EmpAor’s 
sister Eleanora, the widowed Queen of Portu- 
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gal. Two of the French king’s soiivS were 
then delivered to Charles V. as hostages for 
the fulhllinent of the treaty, and Francis I. 
bound liimself to return to captivity if he 
did not relinquish Burgund}^ within four 
months. . 

Francis I. was then releaseLl and escorted 
to the French frontier, March i8, 1526. 
His joy at his release was unbounded. 
When he was once ly^on his own soil he 
mounted a Turkish horse ; and, putting him 
at full speed and waving lus hand over his 
head, he exclaimed aloud several times: “> 
am yet a king’ ” 

No sooner had tlie King of France been 
again free and in his own dominions than he 
refused to ratify the treat}^ which had been 
extorted from him while a prisoner, on the 
plea that he must first consult the Estates 
of France and Burj^ndj' on a matter of 
such importance. When the Burgundian 
Estates convened at Cognac they insisted, 
according to prearrangenient, that the King 
of France could not annul his coronation- 
oath by ail}’ subsequent agreement. The 
Burgundian envoys likewise asserted that 
they would forcil)!}^ resist any effort to 
alienate the duchy of Burgundy from the 
crown of France. 

Francis I. then offered the Spanish am- 
bassadors, who were prCvSent, two million 
crowns as a compensation for Burgundy, 
and promi.sed to fulfill every other condition 
of the treaty. When Charles V. was in- 
formed of this evasion he remarked that it 
was eas3« for the King of France at least to 
redeem his personal honor by returning into 
captivity in Spain ; but the honor of 
Francis I. was not of the same kind as that 
of Regulus, or that of his own ancestor, 
King John the Good; and Pope Clement 
VII. soon absolved him from his engage- 
ments with the Emperor. 

In the meantime the Italians had been 
thrown into consternation by the decisive 
vidlory of their powerful ally at Pavia, as 
all Italy appeared to be at the Emperor’s 
mercy ; and a Holy League was fonned 
agailist Charles V. by Pope Clement VII., 
the Duke of Milan, the Venetian Republic 


and the King of France. Francisco Sforza 
had been restored to the Duchy of Milan 
only as a va.s.sal ; and his Chancellor, Mo- 
rone, now contrived a plot to destroy the 
uniU^ and freedom of Italy at one blow. 

Pescara, who was an Italian by Ijirth, but 
a Spaniard by descent, was known to be dis- 
affected toward the Emj)eror. He ascer- 
tained through a trust}" messenger that all 
the Italian states were read}- to uniie in 
making him King of Naples if he would 
disband the imperial army which he com- 
manded, and thus aid in delivering Italy 
from the German and Spanish yoke. When 
I'escara discovered that this cons})iracy was 
already known in Madrid he determined 
upon a counter-plot to nteel the advances 
of the Milanese. He therefore invited Mo- 
rone to a ]KTSonal interview, and concealed 
the Spanish general Antonio de Leyva, be- 
hind the tapestry. When the unsuspedliiig 
Chancellor had fully disclosed his master’s 
plans he was seized, thus finding himself 
Pescara’s vidlim rather than his partner. 

Charles V. then deprived Francisco vSforza 
of the Duchy of Milan and bestowed it 
upon the Constable de Bourbon. Pescara 
died .several weeks afterward. Morone re- 
mained a prisoner in Milan until the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, wanting money, first 
sentenced him to death, and then released 
him upon the payment of a ransom of 
twenty thou.sand ducats. The Milanese 
people, who had endured new miseries at 
every change of masters, hailed the Con- 
stable de Bourbon’s arrival in the hope of a 
firm and settled government. The Con- 
stable promised to remove his army, which 
had been quartered u]K)n the citizens of 
Milan, upon the payment of three hundred 
thousand crowns ; but, when that sum was 
rai.sed, the imperial troops still refu.sed to 
evacuate the city, and some of the Milane.se 
committed .suicide in utter despair. 

Pope Clement VII. .soon endured greater 
mi.sfortunes than the Milane.se. Cardinal 
Colonna, a man of revengeful and lawle.ss 
disposition, an old enemy of the Pope, but 
to whom he had been formally reconciled, 
suddenly raised an army of his own vassals 
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and retainers, and inarched against Rome. 
The Pope was besieged in the Castle of St. 
Angelo in September, 1526, and was forced 
to surrender in three days for want of pro- 
visions. Colonna’s free))ootcrs plundered 
the Vatican and St. Peter's Church. The 
Kings of France and Knglnnd hastened to 
send money and troops to Ilis Holiness ; 
and Clement VII. was soon enabled to exa( 5 l 
a terrible v^engeance from the Colonnas, 
whose palaces in Rome were leveled with 
the ground, while their conntrx' estates were 
ravaged by the papal troops. 

In May, 1527, Rome suffered a more 
serious calamity. Friindsberg, the cele- 
brated Lutheran general, inarched from 
(Germany into Italy at the head of eleven 
thousand brigands, who had enlisted in his 
service in the ho])e of plunder rather than 
r>f pay. Friindsberg’ s force formed a junc- 
tion with the Constable dc Pourbon’s iiiijiaid 
and hungry troops at Milan, and this united 
(k^rinan and vSjninish army marched against 
Rome. On their way they were met by a 
papal embassy proi)osing a truce ; but the 
soldiery, who were resolved ujxni their 
coveted pri/e, openly mutinied, and leveled 
their .spears at their general’s brea.st while 
he was seeking to pacify them. Frund.sberg 
was so stung liy their ingratitude that he 
fell into violent convulsions, from which he 
never recovered ; and his soldiers, struck 
with reinor.se too late, subsided into order, 
only reiterating their cr}^ of “Rome! Rome!” 

On the evening of May 5, 1527, the Ger- 
man and vSpanish army arrived before the 
walls of Rome, and the next day the Eter- 
nal City was taken by storm and ]ilundered 
by the soldiers of the leading Catholic 
prince of Christendoni. The as.sault began 
in the morning, and the Constable de Bour- 
bon was shot in the .side while placing a 
ladder with his own hands. When he found 
that he must die he covered his face with 
his cloak, so that he might not be recog- 
nized, and breathed his last while his vidlo- 
rious troops were entering the papal capital. 
The v^panish and German troops .sele<fled 
the Prince of Orange for their general. 

For two weeks the German and Spanish 


soldiery filled the religious capital of Cj^tris- 
tendom with the horrid .scenes of massacre, 
pillage and de.secration, and seized the 
treasures which had been the accumulation 
of .so many centuries. The pillage of Rome 
by the Germams and vSpaniards on this oc- 
casion equalen that of the Goths and the 
Vandals, more than a thousand years before. 
Convents, churches and dwelling-houses 
were plundered ; an^ nearly eight thousand 
Romans were massacred on the da}" of the 
capture of the city. Pope Clement VII. 
was be.sieged in his Castle of St. Angelo, 
and .soon obliged to surrender him.self a 
pri.soner. 

The Florentines took advantage of the 
pre.sence of the German imperial army in 
Italy to expel the Medici and to place them- 
.selves under the protec 5 lion of P'rance, thus 
.seeking to restore ^e republic which Sa- 
vonarola had .set up. Venice recovered 
Ravenna and Cervia^ and the Dukes of Ur- 
bino and PVrrara took revenge for their 
former disasters by seizing several cities in 
the vStates of the Church. 

Charles V. affec 5 ted great sorrow and di.s- 
pleasure at the insults suffered by the Head 
of the Church, but was inwardly })leased at 
the Pot)e’s humiliation; and, in.stead of order- 
ing the relea.se of the Holy Father, the 
hypocritical Emperor commanded prayers 
for Ihe liberation of the I’onliff to be offered 
in all the churches in his dominions, and 
attired himself and his court in mourning. 
Clement VII. was liberated six months after 
the capture of Rome, upon the pf}"ment of 
a ran.som of .several hundred thousand 
crowns of gold. Pie jiromised to convene 
a general council to reform the Church and 
suppress heresy, and al.so engaged to cea.se 
meddling in the affairs of Milan and Naples. 

A French army under Lautrec had already 
marched into Italy; and a French fleet com- 
manded by Andrea Doria, the great Geno- 
e.se admiral, besieged Genoa, expelled the 
Doge Adorno, and appointed a governor in 
the name of the King of PVance. Lautrec 
took Pavia by storm and sacked the^own, 
in revenge for its resi.stance to Francis I. 
and his consequent disa.ster there in 1525. 
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As Fope Clement VII. was now liberated, 
Lautrec marched into Southern Italy, and 
laid siege to Naples in conjundlion with a 
Genoese and Venetian fleet. Had not the 
French king withheld the necessar}’ supplies 
for his army, and offended ^he Dorias of 
Genoa by unjust treatment, Naples w^ould 
have been taken. Andrea Doria deserted 
Francis I. and entered the service of Charles 
V., and sailed to Naples and forced the 
French to raise the siege. Lautrec had 
-already died of a pestilence which had car- 
ried off most of his army. 

This fourth invasion of Italy by the 
armies of Francis I. was a failure. The 
Prince of Orange was made viceroy of 
Naples for Charles V. The French were 
driven from Genoa, and that republic was 
reorganized under the JJrmperor’s protedlion. 
The old struggle of Guelfs and Ghibellines 
was ended by a more just and efficient con- 
stitution, by which public affairs were in- 
trusted to a Council of Four Hundred ; 
and Genoa was entirely free from revolu- 
tions thereafter until the French conquest 
of that republic in 1797. 

Both the rival monarchs were by this time 
weary of the war. The King of France, 
disheartened by his losses and the enormous 
ex]3enses of the contest, was willing to re- 
linquish his claims to Milan and Naples, 
which he perceived that he was itnable to 
maintain; while the Emperor, alarmed at 
the rapid progress of the Reformation in 
Germany^ desired peace with his rival in 
order to devote his entire attention to that 
danger. 

The second war between Charles V. and 
Francis I. w^as ended by the Peace of Cam- 
bra}", in July, 1529 — called the Ladies' Peace, 
because it was negotiated by the Emperor’s 
aunt and the French king’s mother. Fran- 
cis I. retained the duchy of Burgundy, but 
relinquished all his pretensions to Italy, 
along with the feudal sovereignty of the 
counties of Artois and Flanders. Charles 
V. received an indemnity of two million 
crowt.s in lieu of his claims to Burgundy, 
and Francis I. was to aid him with a fleet 
and a subsidy of two hundred thousand 


crowns w"hen called upon. The King of 
France also agreed to many" Eleanora, the 
queen-dowager of Portugal, the Emperor’s 
sister. The .sons of Francis I., who had 
been held as hostages at Madrid, were re- 
leased, and accompanied the Emperor’s 
sister from Spain. In July, 1530, she be- 
came the w’ife of the PVench king. Thus 
ended the wars which the PVench had wagee' 
in Italy during the reigns of three of their 
kings, and which embraced a period of 
thirty-six years (A. D. 1494-1529). 

In the meantime, while the Emperor 
Charles V. was engaged in devising means 
to resist the progress of the Reformation in 
Germany, and in his wars with Francis I. 
of PVance, his attention was also occupied 
in opposing the alarming progre.ss of the 
Turks under their mighty Sultan, Solyman 
the Magnificent, who.se rapid conquests 
.spread distiiay throughout Christendom. 

Selim I., who had usurped the Turkish 
throne in 1512 by dethroning his ffither, 
whom he put to death along with his two 
brothers and his five nephews, waged fre- 
quent wars with the modem Persian king- 
dom under the vSuffeean dynasty, subdued 
Kurdistan and Mesopotamia, conquered 
Syria and Egypt in 1517 and annexed them 
to the Ottoman Empire, and was the first 
of the Ottoman Sultans to assume the sacred 
title of Khalif, which has ever since been 
borne by his successors. 

On the death of Selim I. in 1520, after a 
.short but ac 5 live and vigorous reign of eight 
years, his illustrious .son, Soi.yman the 
Magnificent, the greatest of all the Turk- 
i.sh Sultans, ascended the Ottoman throne. 
In the .summer of 1521 Solyman invaded 
Hungary, captured the strong fortre.sses of 
Sabatz, Semlin and Belgrade, and conquer- 
ed and annexed the southern part of the 
Hungarian kingdom, along with the Banat. 

In 1522 vSolyman besieged the Knights of 
St. John in their stronghold, the i.sle of 
Rhodes, with an army of one hundred and 
ten thousand men and a fleet of three hun- 
dred .ships. The Knights of St. John, 
under their renowned Grand Master, LTle 
Adam, were compelled to surrender to over' 
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Turkish government and the Mohammedan 
religion for the next one hundred and forty- 
six years. 

Ferdinand of Austria vainly sent ambas- 
sadors to the Grand Turk, oifering to hold 
Hungary as a tributary of the Ottoman Porte. 
The haughty Sultan replied by demanding 
an annual tribute from Ferdinand for the 
Archduchy of Austria. The Kledlor Joa- 
chim II. of Brandenburg led a German 
army into Hungar}’ and laid siege to Pesth, 
opposite Buda, but he failed ; and the 
Turks took one town after another in Hun- 
gary until 1547, when Sultan Solynian the 
Magnificent consented to a truce for fiv^e 
years, as he desired to turn liis arms against 
Persia. The Ottoman Porte appointed 
twelve officers to govern Turkish Hungarj'. 

In 1541 the Emperor Charles V. led 
another expedition to Africa, for the pur- 
pose of thoroughly annihilating the power 
of the i^iratical Mohammedans of Algiers. 
But this expedition was a total failure. The 
fleet of Charles was destroyed by a terrible 
storm, and maii}^ of his followers died of 
a pestilential di.sease ; and the Emperor, 
who had magnanimously shared all the 
sufferings of the humblest of his followers, 
was obliged to reembark and to return to 
Europe without effedling his objecfl, landing 
at the Spanish port of Cartagena in Decem- 
ber of the same year, A. D. 1541. 

Francis I. of France received the news of 
the Emperor’s calamities in Africa with un- 
concealed joy, and at once proceeded to 
enter into an alliance with the Sultan of 
Turkey, the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, 
the Duke of Cleves and the rel^ellious party 
in Naples, against Charles V.; but Henrj^ 
VIII. of England, offended by the French 
king’s intrigues with King James V. of 
Scotland, reje( 5 led the advances of Francis I. 

In the summer of 1542 five French armies 
were in the field against the Emperor, three 
of which were to invade the Netherlands, 
one to operate in Italy, and one to threaten 
Spain. The French army under the Duke 
of Gui.se took many of the fortres.ses of Lux- 
emburg; but the French king’s second .son, 
who nominally commanded this French 


army, disbanded his arm\' and was t(f join 
his brother the Dauphin, who commanded 
the French army which operated against 
Spain, and who was planning a pitched^ 
battle; and the Regent of the Netherlands 
easily retook ^yiixemburg and Moiitmedy. 

The Dauphin was unsuccessful in the 
.siege of Perpignan, through the incompe- 
tency of his engineers and the violence of 
the autumnal rainf. Perpignan was de- 
fended by the Spanish force under the 
Duke of Alva, with the cooperation of the 
Genoese admiral, Andrea Doria. Francis I. 
approached within forty miles of the be- 
leaguered town, but when he perceived the 
hopelessness of the enterprise he ordered the 
raising of the .siege. His vast })reparations 
had been dissipated in trivial undertakings, 
and the results of efforts were the caj)- 
ture of a few small towns in Picardy and in 
Northern Italy. ^ 

Charles V. now proceeded to Germany to 
cha.sti.se the Duke of Cleves for his alliance 
with the King of France. The Emperor 
took Diiren, in the duchy of Jiiliers, or Jii- 
lich, by storm, and caused the entire popu- 
lation of the town to be massacred ; where- 
upon the duchy of Julicln immediately 
submitted to the Emperor, and the Duke 
of Cleves hastened to offer his submission to 
his offended .sovereign. The Phn])eror re- 
fused to look at him for a time; but at 
length he granted very humiliating terms 
of peace to the humbled duke, who was 
obliged to give up the provinces of^Guelders 
and Zutphen in the Netherlands, to re- 
nounce the Protestant worship and the alli- 
ance with France, and to transfer all the 
ducal troops to the imperial armies. 

The Turkish freebooters, the most dis- 
graceful allies of the Fiench, ravaged 
Southern Italy, burning Reggio, destroying 
all vineyards and olive-orchards near the 
coast, carrying off man}' of the inhabitants, 
and appearing at the mouth of the Tiber 
and threatening Rome itself. When the 
French ambassador interfered in the Pope’s 
behalf, Hayraddin Barbaro.ssa sailed to 
Marseilles, where he found a ready market 
for his Italian captives, May, 1543. To 
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pacife’ the Turkish admiral, Francis I. 
ordered an attack on Nice ; and that strong- 
hold of the Duke of Savoy was bombarded 
by tlie allied French and Turkish fleets, but 
was saved from capture by the opportune 
arrival of Andrea Doria’s OApoese fleet and 
a Spanish arni}^ whicli drove away the 
Franco-Turkish fleet. The French king 
assigned the city of Toulon to the Turks 
for winter-quarters, aiV-1 for the time that 
French sea-port was a Mohammedan town. 
The disgraceful union of the Cross and the 
Crescent, in the alliance of the French with 
the Turks, shocked all Christendom. 

The imminent peril with which the near 
presence of the Turks menaced the domin- 
ions of Charles V. induced the Kmperor to 
renew his concessions to the Lutheran 
princes of Germany i^the Diet of Spires in 
1544 ; and the Lutherans in return vied with 
the Catholics of the German Jimpire in 
voting supplies for th?- war against the Em- 
peror’s foreign foes. 

Hostilities were vigorous!}' prosecuted in 
Piedmont during the winter of i543-’44. 
The French under the Count d’ Ihighien de- 
feated the imperialists at Cerisolles, in Sa- 
voy, April 14, 1544. As the King of France 
had secured the alliance of the Turks by 
sacrificing all other alliances, he was now 
obliged to get rid of these uncontrolable 
allies by the payment of almost a million 
crowns. The Turkish corsairs had con- 
dudded themselves at Toulon as if they had 
been in an enemy’s country, seizing men 
even ii/the royal galleys for service in the 
Turkish fleet, and enslaving all whom they 
captured in the vicinity. Hayraddin Bar- 
ba rossa had sailed for Constantinople in 
April, 1544, desolating the Italian coasts on 
his wa} . 

In the meantime Charles V. had secured 
the alliance of Henry \HII. of England; and 
by a treaty which these two monarchs signed 
in February, 1543, they agreed to attempt 
the conquest of France, and, if successful, 
to partition that kingdom between them. 
In July, 1544, Henry VIII. landed at 
Calais vvdth thirty thou.sand men, and took 
Boulogne after a siege of two months ; 


while Charles V. led a large army into 
Champagne and besieged St. Dizicr for six 
weeks, during which Francis I. was enabled 
to raise a large army to cover the approaches 
to Paris. When the Emperor had advanced 
to Chateau Thierry, within two days’ march 
of Paris, he opened negotiations with the 
PVeiich king, without consulting his ally, 
the King of England. 

By the Peace of Crespy between Charles 
V. and Francis I., September iS, 1544, each 
monarch relinquished the territory which 
he had. taken since the Truce of Nice in 
153S. The King of France once more re- 
nounced his claims to Naples and Idanders, 
and agreed to surrender vSavoy on condition 
that his third son, the Duke of Orleans, 
should be invested with the Duchy of Milan, 
and should receiv'e in marriage a daughter 
of the Emperor or of the Emperor’s brother, 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. The 
French king also agreed to cooperate with 
the Emperor in suppressing the Reforma- 
tion and in defending Christendom against 
the Turks. 

The premature death of the Duke of Or- 
leans prevented the execution of the articles 
of the Treaty of Crespy concerning the 
Duchies of vSavoy and Milan. Henry VIII. 
refused to take part in the Treaty of Crespy, 
and Tx desultory war went on between him 
and Francis I. until June, 1546, when peace 
was signed between them. 

Both Charles V. and Francis I. at once 
proceeded to execute the article of the Peace 
of Crespy relating to the extirpation of heresy 
in their respeeflive dominions. Charles or- 
dered certain doctors of the University of 
Louvain to draw iqi a Confession of Faith, 
which he required all his subjedls in the 
Netherlands to accept under penalty of 
death. To show that he was in earnest, 
he caused Peter du Breuil, a Calvinistic 
preacher, to be burned to death in the 
market-place of Tournay, P'ebruary, 1545. 

The King of France signalized his zeal 
for the Catholic faith by a persecution of 
the innocent Vaudois, or Waldenses, in the 
high Alpine valleys between France and 
Piedmont — a persecution so cruel that it 
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would have disgraced the worst of the 
pagan Roman Emperors. The simple Vau- 
dois had retained the purity of their Chris* 
tian faith and worship from the earlie.st 
times, uncorrupted by the materialistic rites 
wliich had foirul their way into the wealth- 
ier and more elegant churches. They had 
recently hailed the docitrines of the Refor- 
mation as in accordance with their own 
faith — a circumstance which drew the atten- 
tion of Euroi>e to tliese hitherto-uiinoticed 
and obscure heretics. 

On New Year’s Day, 1345, Francis I. 
addressed a letter to the Parliament of 
Provence, demanding the execution of the 
decree which it had ])assed in 1340 for the 
sup])ression of heresy, but which had been 
suspended hitherto by the intercession of 
the German Protestants. This atrocious 
edict recjuired all fathers of families who 
])ersisted in heres\ to be burned, their 
wives and children to be reduced to serf- 
dom, their property to be confiscated, and 
their dwellings to be destroyed. 

A Vaudois colon>' settled in the rugged 
mountain region iK)rth of the Durance, 
which their patient industry had converted 
into a fruitful garden, was the special object 
of the French king’s persecution. The 
Paron d’()])pede, whose forces had been 
trained by the plundering and devastating 
campaigns of the French in Italy, was a 
fit instrument for this work of desolation. 
Ilis bands soon overran the Vaudois coun- 
try, laid waste the vine\'ards, orchards and 
grain-fields, and mas.sacred the innocent 
inhabitants. The little town of Cabrieres 
was induced to .surrender by a promise that 
no one should be jiiit to death — a ])roiuise 
that was violated as soon as the population 
were in the ])ower of their cruel foes, who j 
slaughtered their innocent vieflims without I 
the least show of mercy. Those who had j 
sought refuge in the mountains were hunted 
like wild bea.sts ; and some of the strongest j 
were cliained to the galleys, while the others i 
were butchered. 

This cruel persecution of the simple \"an- 
dois horrified most of Europe; but the 
French clergy, who had demanded it of 


their king, boldly avowed and sancli^ned 
the atrocity. The fires of persecution were 
kindled throughout P'rance, and Piotestants 
were publicly burned at Paris, Meaux, Sens 
and Issoire. Bri<;:onnet, tlie good Bishop of 
Meaux, had introduced the Reformed doc- 
trines into tlwt city twenty years before; 
and it became one of the centers of the 
Reformation in France. One of its mart3Ts 
was Stephen Dolet^ a celebrated French 
.scholar and author, who was highly es- 
teemed by the literary men of that pe- 
riod. 

Notwithstanding his many faults and 
vices, Francis I. was one of the greatest of 
the Kings of France. Ilis great weakness 
Avas his subserviency to his wicked mother 
and mistre.sses, who ruled liim thorough 1\’, 
and who.se folly was accountable for most 
of the reverses which^ad befallen him. But 
his great .sagacity clearly i^-rceived the 
danger with which Hrance and all Europe 
were menaced by the towering ambition of 
the illustrious royal Austrian Hou.se of 
Hapsburg. He struggled .single-handed for 
thirty years against the most i)owerful mon- 
arch that had reigned in Christendom .since 
the time of Charlemagne, and left PYance to 
his succe.ssor wholly unimpaired and even 
increased 111 territorial extent. 

Francis I. was called the Rrsiorfr of Let- ♦ 
iers and the A) is, becau.se of the wi.se and 
lil)eral encouragement and patronage which 
he gave to the revival of learning and 
the arts which distingui.shed his era; and 
many of the noblest monuments o# France 
had their origin during his reign. He died 
March 31, 1347, of a jiainful malady from 
which he had long suffered, and which had 
been cau.sed by his immoral life; and was 
j succeeded by his son Hknrv II. Henry 
I VIII. of England died the .same year, 
j Thus two of the six great contemporary 
European sovereigns of the first half of the 
j sixteenth century pas.sed from the world’s 
i stage. The four remaining were the Pmi- 
".eror Charles V., Sultan Solyman the Mag- 
nificent of Turkey, the Czar Ivan the Ter- 
rible of Russia, and King Gustaviis Va.sa of 
Sweden. 
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SECTION VIII.— WAR OF P.ELIGION IN GERMANY. 


S THE Emperor Charles V., 
after the Peace of Cambray, 
in 1529, seemetV tl^ttjrniined to 
suppress the religious Refor- 
mation in his dominions, the 
Protestant princes of Germany, with the 
Elector of vSaxrony aittl the Landgrave of 
Hesse at their head, united in 1531 for 
their own j)rotection, and formed an alli- 
ance, known as the Eeague of Schmalkald^ 
whicli was joined by the Kings of England, 
France, Denmark and Sweden. 

The Em})eror of Germany was obliged to 
avoid hostilities with his Protestant subjects 
at this time in consequence of the formida- 
ble invasions of the Ahstrian territories by 
the Turks, who were then the most power- 
ful people in Europe. Thus the.se con.stant 
Turkish invasions were highly favorable to 
the cause of the Reformation, a.s the Protest- 
ants of (kTinany refu.sed to a.ssist the Em- 
peror in driving back the infidels, .so long 
a.s the .sword of Catholic vengeance was 
raised over their heads. The plans of 
Charles V. for the extermination of heresy 
were thus frustrated, and he found him.self 
obliged to conclude with the League of 
vSchmalkald the Peace of Nuremberg, in 

The Peace of Nuremberg, which was 
confirmed by the German imperial Diet at 
Ratisboi^q granted full liberty to preach and 
publish the doClrines of the Aug.sburg Con- 
fession. by this treaty both parties agreed 
to refrain from hostilities until a Council of 
the Church should be a.ssembled to settle 
the division which thus distracted Christen- 
dom. Pope Clement VIT. had been vehe- 
mently urged to convene such a Council. 
In the meantime the law ])roceedings w^ere 
to cease. While the treaty bound the 
Protestants, it gave them no as.surance for 
the future ; but it afforded great opportuni- 
ties for the diffusion of the Gospel through- 
out H^very portion of Germany. 

The Lutheran form of w^orship \vas intro- 



duced into the Duchy of Wurtemberg. 
Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg, a hot-tempered 
and cruel prince, had with his owni hand 
murdered Hans von Hutten, a knight of his 
court, from motives of jealousy. He had 
.so ill treated his wife that she fled from him, 
and he had conquered the imperial city of 
Reutlingen. He was at length outlawed for 
disturbing the peace of the country, and 
was driven from his land and his vassals by 
the Suabian League. 

For fourteen years Ulrich was forced to 
lead a wandering life in exile from his duke- 
dom, wdiich meanwdiile came under the do- 
minion of Austria. At length the Landgrave 
Philip of lles.se re.solved to restore Wiirtem- 
berg to its exiled duke, wdio was then living 
at his court. Philip accordingly led a well- 
equipped army into Suabia, defeated the 
Austrian governor at Laufen on the Neckar, 
and reestablished Ulrich in the government 
of his duchy. Ulrich \vas joyfully welcomed 
by his subjecfls, wdio had forgotten his for- 
mer tyranny, and who w^ere easily induced 
to accept the. Lutheran docflrines, wdiich 
Ulrich had embraced during his exile, and 
which he now cau.sed to be disseminated by 
Brenz and Schnepf. The Lutheran Church 
was firmly established in the Duchy of 
Wiirtemberg, and the ITniversity of Tubing- 
en was one of the most celebrated Lutheran 
seats of learning. 

As we have seen, there were extremists in 
the new^ Church. Thomas Miinzer’s death 
had not suppressed the docflrines of the 
Anabaptists, who regarded their own pas- 
sions as divine inspirations. In spite of 
the opposition of the leaders of the Refor- 
mation, and the discouragement given by 
all the lawful magistrates, the Anabaptists 
would make their appearance at various 
places in Germany. These fanatical doc- 
trines displayed themselves in the most for- 
midable manner in Munster, where the Re- 
formation had made violent headway and 
driven the bishop and canons into exile. 
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•whelming numbers, December 21, 1522, 
after a long and valiant resistance. The 
Knights of St. John were then forced to re- 
tire from Rhodes, which they had held since 
the Crusades ; and the Emperor Charles V. 
presented to them the isle of Malta, wdiich 
they held until i79<S. 

In 1526 Europe was again thrown into 
the utmost consternation b}’ the successes 
of Sultan Solynian the Magnificent. Dur- 
ing the four years since his conquest of 
Rhodes, in 1522, he had completed the con- 
quest of Eg>'pt and shaken the very foun- 
dations of the Persian kingdom of the Suf- 
feeans; after which he again turned toward 
Phirope, declaring himself Punperor of the 
West as well as of the i{ast, and designing 
to make Constantinople once more the cap- 
ital of the civilized world. 

Hungary was Solyman’s first point ftf 
attack, and that kingdom had been reduced 
the most deplorable weakness and pov- 
erty b>' the civil wars of its magnates. 
While the royal Council of Tolna was still 
wrangling about means to resist the Turk- 
ish invasion, the apjiroach of the Turks was 
announced by the smoke of a burning town. 
Sultan Sulyman the Magnificent, having 
cro.ssed the Drave with three hundred thou- 
.sand men, was in full march northward. 

King Eouis II. of Hungary, with only 
twenty thousand men, made a stand agaiii.st 
the immense hosts of the Ottoman Sultan in 
the marshy plain of Mohacz, in August, 1526. 
His army consisted mainly of heavily armed 
cavalry; while the Grand Turk had availed 
himself of the latest improvements in fire- 
arms, and had a thoroughly disciplined in- 
fantry and three hundred well-mounted 
cannon in his camp. The dashing valor 
of the Hungarians was useless, as the flower 
of their nobility soon lay dead on the san- 
guinary field; and their young king perished 
in the marsh wdiile seeking to make his 
escape, being then only nineteen years of 
age. 

The triumphant vSultaii marched toward 
Buda, burning towns and villages in his ad- 
vance. After occupying the Hungarian 
capital for a fortnight he retired, taking 


with him the valuable library founde^ by 
Matthias Corvinus, and several works of 
art which were u.sed to adorn Constantinople. .. 

The death of King Louis II. at Mohacz 
left the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia 
vacant, and Jhese were claimed by the 
Archduke Feminand of Austria, the brother 
of the Emperor Charles V., becaUvSe he had 
married a sister of the unfortunate Louis 
II. Ferdinand wag crowned at Prague 
as King of Bohemia, in P'ebruary, 1527; 
but he found a formidable competitor for 
the Plungarian crown in John Zapolya, the 
greatest of the Hungarian magnates and 
the lord of seven ty-t wo castles, and who 
was supported by the inoiie)' and influence 
of Francis I. of France and Pope Clement 
VII. Zapolya received the crown of St. 
vStephen in Noven^er, 1526; l)ut a party 
among the magnates' I^ronounced in favor 
of Ferdinand, who marched with a large 
army from Bohemia fiito Hungary, won the 
battle of Tokay, and along with his wife 
was in turn crowned with the diadem of vSt, 
Stephen. 

John Zapolya then entered into an alliance 
with Sultan Solynian the Magnificent, who 
had subdued most of Bosnia, Croatia, Dal- 
matia and Slavonia, and again advanced to 
the plain of Mohacz in 1529, where Zai)olya 
did homage to the vSultan for the Hungaria^ 
crown. After that degrading ceremony 
Zapolya accompanied the Grand Turk to 
Buda and aided in the massacre of its gar- 
rison. 

The entire Turkish army, witfi the co- 
operation of a Turkish fleet in the Danube, 
then laid siege to Vienna, A. D. 1529. 
Both Catholics and Lutherans in Germany 
united in this jierilous emergency, and the 
defense of Vienna was as resolute as the 
attack on the city was formidable. The 
very number of the Turks rendered their 
maintenance in a hostile country extremely 
difficult. They raised the siege of Vienna 
by the middle of Odlober, 1529, and began 
their retreat from the Austrian capital, thus 
leaving John Zapolya alone to proseci^te his 
civil war with Ferdinand of Austria. 

It w^as the progress of the Turks that 
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compelled the Emperor CharlCvS V. to con- ! 
elude the Peace of Nuremberg with the [ 
League of Schmalkald in 1532. Upon the ; 
conclusion of this religious peace with his ! 
Protestant German subje( 5 ls, the Emperor ; 
was soon followed near Vienna by an army j 
of eighty thousand men. Sliltan SoEmian ! 
the Magnificent invaded Hungary a third ] 
time, in 1532, with an army of three hundred ! 
and fifty thousand men, and with a dazzling 
display of Oriental magnificence. The gar- 
risons of many of the Hungarian fortres.ses 
sent him their keys, and his march resem- 
bled a peaceful progress through his own 
dominions rather than a hostile invasion of ' 
an enemy’s territory. 

But when the Turkish wSultan attacked the 1 
little fortress of Giins he encountered .so 
gallant a resistance that his pride was 
.severeh' wounded. J 4 is entire army was 
detained for more than three weeks b}* a 
garrison of only seven hundred men, who 
repul.sed his eleven as.saults upon the for- 
tress, and who finally only allowed ten 
Janizaries to remain in the place an hour to 
ere( 5 l the Ottoman standard. 

The Sultan was fuither discouraged by 
the operations of the Genoese admiral, An- 
drea Doria, in the Morea, the ancient Pelo- 
ponnesus, and 1)3’ the defeat of the Ottoman 
tavalr3^ at the Soininering Pass; and he 
therefore retreated hastih’ with the bulk of 
his mighty host, leaving only st force of 
sixty thousand men at Es.sek to support John 
Zapoh’a’s* interests. Peace was concluded 
between# the Germano- Roman and Ottoman 
Turkish Empires the next year, A. T). 1533. 

After his eight years’ residence in Spain, 
the Emperor Charles V. visited ItaE’ in 
1529 to restore the order which had been 
interrupted .so long b3^ his wars with Francis 
I. of France. He completely subverted the 
freedom of Florence, which Pope Clement 
VII. had alread}^ sold to him in the Treaty 
of Barcelona. When the citizens of P'lorence 
refused to recall the Medici he ordered the 
Prince of Orange to la3" siege to the cit3^ 
Florence was fortified by the great artist, 
Michael Angelo, and the Florentine arm>’' 
outside the walls offered a valiant resistance 


to the Emperor’s troops; but as the best 
F’loreiitine general was slain in battle, and 
as another had proven a traitor, the city 
was forced to surrender and to receive an 
imperial garri.son, to pay an enormous 
ransom, and to accept the hereditar3" rule 
of the Medici as dukes. The Prince of 
Orange \vas slain in the .same battle; and, 
by his sister’s marriage his titles and do- 
minions came into the pos.session of the 
House of Na.ssau. 

The Empeior Charles V. proceeded to 
Bologna, where he was invested by Po})e 
Clement VII. with the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy and with the imperial diadem. The 
German Electors were not invited to take 
their hereditary parts in the cercmoin’. 
The Duke of vSavo}" carried the imperial 
crown, tlie Maiciuis of Montferrat the sce])- 
t#r, and the Duke of Urbino the sword. 
Charles was the last Em])eror crowned in 
Italy, 

vSoon afterward Pope Clement VII., of- 
fended at the Paiiperor Charles \^, courted 
the alliance of the King c)f PVaiice; and at 
Marseilles he negotiated the marriage of his 
niece, Catharine de Medici, with Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, the second son of Francis 
I. B}’ the subseejuent death of his elder 
brother, Henr}^ became the heir to the 
French crown; and Catharine exerted a 
powerful and evil influence on the destinies 
of France during the reigns of her three 
sons. 

Pope Clement VII. died in September, 
1 534. His pontificate had been signalized 
by losses and disasters which none of his 
predece.ssors had experienced. He liad been 
taken pri.soner, and Rome had been plun- 
dered and de.secrated, once !)>’ one of the 
cardinals of the Church, and once by the 
Emperor’s troops. Large parts of Germany 
and Switzerland had finalh’ .severed their 
conne< 5 lion with the Church of Rome, as 
had also England, Denmark and vSweden. 
His successor in the Papac3' was Alexander 
Farne.se, who, upon his elec 5 lion 1)3’ the con • 
clave of cardinals, as.sumed the title of Paul 
III. 

At this time the coasts of the Mediter- 
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ranean were infested by Mohammedan pi- 
rates, particularly by the “flying squad- 
rons“ of Hayraddin Barbarossa, who had 
become King of Algiers upon the death of 
his brother Home. Sultan Sohunan the 
Magnificent appointed this daring freebooter 
his admiral. vSuch was the terror spread by 
his piracies that no man slept .securely along 
the coasts of Spain, France and Italy: and 
multitudes of Christian captives the Af- 
rican coast were reduced to the most ilegrad- 
iiig servitude, while waiting to be ransomed. 
Hayraddin Barbarossa had recently taken 
possessi(ni of the Kingdom of Tunis, after 
expelling its rightful sovereign, Muley Has- 
san; and the terror of his name was va.stly 
heightened by this increase of his ]iower. 

Ill 153 s the Knijicror Charles V. under- 
took a crusade against these Moslem pirates, 
and this was one of the most famous and 
successful c)f his enterprises. He mustered 
thirty thousand men at Cagliari, in the 
island of Sardinia, took command of the ex- 
pedition in person, sailed to the African 
coast, and effecfled a landing near the site 
of the ancient Utica. He took by storm the 
fortress of Goletta, which protecfls Tunis; 
after wliich he routed Hayraddin Barbarossa 
in a pitched battle, and took Tunis itself 
with the aid of the Christian captives. He 
restored Muley Hassan to his throne on 
condition that he .should suppress piracy, 
protect his Christian sul)je< 5 ts in the exercise 
of their religion, and pay to the Kmperor 
an annual tribute of twelve thousand ducats. 
The liberated Christian captives, whom 
Charles V. had caused to be clothed and 
equipped at his own expense, preceded him 
to Fhirope, and spread his fame with ardent 
gratitude through their respeeflive countries. 
The number of liberated Christian captives 
was twenty- two thousand. 

When Charles V. returned to Europe 
from his African expedition he became in- 
volved in his third war with Francis I. of 
France, caused by the French king’s claim 
to the Duch}^ of Savoy. The reigning 
Duke of Savoy was the uncle of Francis I,, 
but was closely allied with the Emperor by 
both marriage and interest. A French force 


overran Savoy early in 1536. As all efforts 
at negotiation failed, Charles V. declared 
war and as.semblcd armies in Italy and the 
Netherlands to invade France from tho.se 
two quarters. 

In pursuaiKj^ of the usual cruel policj^ 
of Francis I., the Constable de Montmo- 
renci, the French commander, laid waste 
the region between the Rhone and the 
Alps, embracing Dii«phiny and Provence. 
Towns, villages and mills were destroyed ; 
crops were burned ; and wells were poi- 
.soned. Charles V, invaded lYovence by 
wa3' of Italy and besieged Marseilles, but 
the destru( 5 live polic>' of the Constable de 
Montmorenci soon forced the Emperor to 
make a disgraceful retreat. The imperial 
arni}^ which invaded Picarch" from the 
Netherlands met witl^iio better success. 

Elated b}- his rival’s discomfiture, PVancis 
I. now cherished new plans of concpiest in 
Italy and in the Netfierlands. lie formed 
an alliance with vSultan Sol^unan the Mag- 
nificent, who continued his invasions of 
Hungary, and whose fleets swept the Medi- 
terranean, carrying off captives from the 
shores of Italy. But the French king’s 
great preparations came to naught. An 
armistice was signed in July, 1537 ; and the 
ten years’ Truce of Nice in 1538 was fol- 
lowed by the Peace of ^Poledo in 1539, the 
“Perpetual Peace.’’ Francis I. ket)t Savoy, 
Bresse and half of Piedmont ; while Charles 
V. retained the other half of Piedgiont and 
the Duchy of Milan. The Duke of^Savoy, 
who had been thus robbed of his dominions, 
had to content himself with the little 
county of Nice. 

Geneva, which had long been nominally 
.subje( 5 l to the Dukes of vSavo^', but really 
ruled by its bishops, now became an inde- 
t^endent republic, and was ruled for twenty- 
five years by John Calvin, through whose 
influence it became the stronghold of the 
Reformation in all French-speaking lands, 
and a great European center of religious, 
political and scientific progress. 

Under the influence of the Constable®de 
Montmorenci, King Francis I. broke off his 
friendship with Henry VIII. of England 
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ancf liis alliance with the Turkish Sultan 
and wdth the lyiitheran princes of Germany 
who had formed the League of Schmalkald, 
while he cultivated the Emperor’s friend- 
ship. The French ambassiuior in England 
even proposed a scheme for \ he partition of 
that kingdom between Charles V., Francis 
I., and James V. of Scotland. When the 
English monarch was informed of this pro- 
jedl he allied himself^ more closely with the 
League of Schmalkald b}- marrying Anne 
of Cleves, his fourth wife, the sister of the 
wife of the Eledlor John Frederick of Sax- 
ony, one of the most powerful of the Protest- 
ant princes of Germany. 

Hayraddin Barbarossa’s pirate fleet soon 
resumed its rav'ages in the Levant and 
wrested almost all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago from the Venetians, who also lost 
several places on the mainland, and were 
forced to pay a random which exhausted 
their resources and left the Venetian Re- 
public dependent upon the protection of 
France. 

Though the Enii)eror Charles V., as 
King of Spam, was ma.ster of the wealth}’^ 
countries of Mexico and Peru, in the New 
World, he found great difficulty in meeting 
the expenses of his government ; and the 
Spaniards were so reluClant to be taxed for 
enterpri.ses in wdiich the}' had no interest 
that their Cortes refused to vote supplies. 
Charles revenged himself by ceasing to con- 
vene tli^i Cortes. The grandees, thus de- 
privedfcof political power, consoled them- 
selves ])y maintaining all the ceremony of 
royal courts in their palaces and country- 
seats and by exercising sovereignty over 
thousands of vassals. When they had 
ruined their fortunes by their extravagance, 
and had lost all their warlike energy by a 
life of indolence, they were no longer for- 
midable to their great sovereign. 

The Emperor’s subjects in the Nether- 
lands likewise protested against the op- 
pressive taxation with which he burdened 
them. His native city, Ghent, ro.se in re- 
vcht and sent envoys to the King of France, 
acknowledging him as its sovereign. As 
Francis I. was at that time on friendly 


terms with Charles V. he betrayed the con 
fidence of the insurgents of Ghent, and 
even invited the Emperor to pass through 
France on his way to punish the rebels. 

Francis entertained Charles with the 
greatest magnificence, but as soon as the 
Emperor had entered the Netherlands he 
received a demand from the King of France 
for the investiture of Milan as compensation 
for his • safe passage through France. 
Charles V. refused this demand except 
upon conditions which Francis I. would 
not accept, and during the same year the 
Duchy of Milan was conferred on the Em- 
peror’s son Philip. 

Charles V. entered the rebellious city of 
Ghent, his birth-place, on his birthday, 
when he was forty years of age, A. I). 
1540. All the leading citizens, with bare 
heads and bare feet, implored pardon on 
their knees; but their sovereign’s vengeance 
was not softened by submission. Twenty 
magistrates were beheiiiided. The old Ab- 
bey of St. Bavon and the Bell Roland, 
which, from its tower, had so often sum- 
moned a free people to arms, were destroy- 
ed ; and the fines of the citizens went to 
pay for the eredlion of a fortress on its 
.site. Charles deprived Ghent of all its po- 
litical ]>rivi leges. Its commercial pro.sperity 
w^as transferred to Antw^erp. The North- 
ern provinces of the Netherlands inherited 
its brave enthusia.sm for freedom, and 
afterward WTested their independence from 
Charles’s son and succe.ssor, as we .shall 
presently see. 

Disappointed in his mercenary designs, 
PVancis I. of PVance dismis.sed the Consta- 
ble de Montmorenci, and renewed his alli- 
ance with the Lutheran princes of Ger- 
many and with Sultan Solyman the Mag- 
nificent. The death of King John Zapol- 
ya of Hungary w^as followed by a renewal 
of hostilities between the German and Ot- 
toman Empires. Before the troops wffiich 
the German Diet at Rati.sbon had voted 
could take the field again.st the Turks, 
Solyman the Magnificent had entered Buda, 
the Hungarian capital, a third time, A. D. 
1541 ; and that city remained under the 
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It was soon apparent that Rottman, an 
influential preacher of the Reformation at 
Munster, was infe<5led with Anabaptist 
ideas. He was at length aided by Jan 
Matthys and his countryman and disciple, 
the tailor, John Bock hold, called John of 
Leyden ; whereupon the Anabaptists ac- 
quired such ascendency at Munster that 
they soon had possession of all the city 
offices, drove all such of the inhabitants 
who refused to accept their doctrines out of 
the cit}’ in the midst of winter, and divided 
their property among themselves. They 
then established a religious commonwealth 
in which Jan Matthj’S had absolute power, 
introduced the communistic plan of a com- 
munity of goods, and condu(5led the defense 
of the city against the besieging force of 
the Bisho]^ of Munster. 

The fanaticism of the Anabaptists of 
Munster was heightened when Jan Matthys 
J 'sl his life in a sally against the besiegers, 
when John of Leyden was jdaced at the 
head of the new commonwealth. John of 
Leyden selected twelve elders from the most 
violent of the fanatics, and entrusted them 
with the government of the city of Miinster. 
Among these, Knipperdoliiig, who was 
burgomaster and executioner, a<5led the 
most conspicuous part. He introduced the 
pra(5tice of polygamy, and put to death 
without mercy all who denounced this out- 
ijige on Christian morality. 

When the fanaticism of the Anabaptists 
of Munster had reached its height, John of 
Leyden assumed the title of ‘ ‘ King of the 
New Israel,” which he claimed by Divine 
inspiration. This ‘‘tailor king” had for 
his insignia a crown and a globe suspended 
by a golden chain. With this insignia, and 
magnificently attired, he set up the ‘‘Chair 
of David” in the market-place of Miinster, 
where he sat for the administration of jus- 
tice. He introduced a government in which 
tyranny and fanaticism were mingled, and 
in which spiritual pride and carnal lust were 
associated in the most repulsive manner. 

The Anabaptists for a long time made a 
courageous and successful re.sistance to the 
attacks of their imperfedlly armed foes. 


They still resolutely maintained their de- 
fense when the besieging army of the Bisfiop 
of Miinster had been reinforced by im- 
perial troops, and when the beleaguered 
city began to suffer the horrors of famine. 
They resisted rath the courage of dest>er- 
ation ev’en wli^i the enemy were within 
the walls of the city. Rottman was slain 
while fighting. John of Leyden and Knip- 
|>erdoling were put to death b^^ torture, 
and their dead bodied were suspended in 
iron cages on the tower: while liiany were 
executed, and the rest were driven into 
exile. The bishop, the canons and the no- 
bility returned; and Roman Catholicism, 
which was then reestablished in all its rigor, 
has ever since prevailed in Munster. 

A few decades later the Anabaptists ex- 
perienced a complete reformation of their 
dodlrines and discipliilb under the direction 
and leadership of Menno Simon; and in that 
condition, under the ijame 6 f Mcunoniics, 
they have continued to the present day, and 
have been distinguished for their simplicity , 
of dress and manners, and for their rejection 
of a separate priesthood, of infant baptism, 
of oaths, of military service and the use of 
law. Under Menno Simon’s dire<5lion they 
abandoned tho.se principles of an earlier 
period which were in direcfl antagonism to 
Christian morality and the public welfare. 
In their old ancestral homes their de.scend- 
ants lead a quiet life as tenant farmers and 
pea.sants. Many are now living in the 
United States of America. • 

We have seen that the leading Prolestant 
princes of Germany were the Eledlor John 
the Steadfast of Saxony and the Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse. The Eleeffor John the Stead- 
fast, who succeeded his father F’-ederick 
the Wi.se in 1525 , died in 1532 , and was .suc- 
ceeded by his .son John Frederick. The 
Duke of Cleves was also one of the greate.st 
of the Protestant princes of Germany; and 
inherited Guelders and Zutphen, in the 
Netherlands, through the extinolion of the 
family of Egmont, as well as his father’.^ 
duchy of Cleves and his mother’s inheri- 
tance of Berg, Jiilich and Ravcn.sberg. ifis 
estates lay along the Rhine, from Cologne, 
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in perniany, to the vicinity of Utrecht, in 
the Netherlands, and from the Werre to the 
Meuse. At len«;th Lutheranisni was estab- 
lished in the Duchy of Saxony and in the 
lilecfhorate of Brandenburg, after the death 
of their last Catholic princcifi. 

The Margrave Albert cx Brandenburg 
had become a Lutheran in the early part of 
the Reformation ; but the EIcRoral branch 
of the Brandenburg House of Hohenzol- 
lern held fast to Roman Catholicism un- 
til after the death of the KlcClor Joachim 1 ., 
in 1535. His son and successor, Joachim 
II., received the Lucharist under both 
Catholic and Lutheran forms at Spandau in 
1539 ; whereujion the Kleclorate of Bran- 
denburg embraced the Lutheran doArine. 


man Catholic Church in the whole North 
of Germany, and the Protestant worship 
I now prevailed from the Rhine to the Baltic. 

I Conferences between Romish and Protest- 
i ant divines were held at PVank fort-on- the- 
I Main in 1540, and before the German ini- 
j perial Diet at Ratisbon in 1541, which 
j brought the two religious parties nearer to 
I agreement, but did not lead to peace. 

I Henry of Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel, a cruel 
and profligate prince, alone adhered to the 
I Romish Church, more from his animosity 
j to the Landgrave Philip of Plesse, the former 
j friend of his youth, than from convi( 5 lion; 
but the Protestant faith triumphed even in 
Wolfenbiittel, when Henry w^as overpowered 
by Hessian and Saxon troo2:)s and carried 
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El eft orate of Saxony, under the elder 
or Ernestine branch of the Saxon dynasty, 
had been the birth-place and early strong- 
hold of the Reformation ; but the Ditehy of 
Saxony, under the younger or Albertine 
branch of the same dynasty, had adhered to 
the Romish Church until after the death of 
Duke George, in 1439. His brother and 
successor, Henry the Pious, who was de- 
voted to the Reformation, as was also his 
son Maurice, established the Lutheran wor- 
ship in Meis.sen, Dresden and Leijisic. 

^The conversion of the Duch>' of Saxony 
and the Eledlorate of Brandenburg to the 
Eutheran faith sealed the fate of the Ro- 


; into captivity, after a fierce controversy, 
alike detrimental to the dignity of jirinces 
and to human nature. 

Otho Heinrich ordered Osiander, the Nu- 
remberger jireacher, to teach the Lutheran 
do( 5 lrines in the Upper Palatinate; and a few 
weeks before Luther’s death the ICucharist 
was administered in both the Lutheran and 
Catholic forms in the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, after the congregation which assem- 
bled lo^hear mass in the Church of the Holy 
Ghost on January 3, 1546, had sung the 
Lutheran hymn: “Salvation hath visited 
us. ’ ’ 

Badeii-Durlach likewise accejited the Re- 
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formed confession. Archbishop Hermann, 
Kle< 5 lor of Cologne, proposed to his P^states 
a moderate plan of reformation; and the 
Duke of Cleves seemed disposed to join the 
League of Schmalkald. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church now appeared doomed in Ger- 
many if the progress of the Reformation was 
not forcibly checked. The luiiperor Charles 
V. was convinced that neitlier imperial 
Diets nor religious discussions could elfecft a 
restoration of the unity of the Church. 

Importuned In’ tlie Kiiii)eror Charles V., 
Pope Paul III. suiiiinoned a Council f)f the 
Church to meet at Trent, in the Tyrol, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation of 
opposing opinions and restoring the uniU" 
of the Church. The Protestants, foreseeing 
that their doctrines would be condemned in 
a Council held iimler the auspices of the 
Pope, rejected it as ])arlial, and demanded, 
in its stead, a general synod of the Church 
of (rermany. T)k* Council, however, as- 
sembled at Trent, in December, i.S-f.S- Dr. 
Martin Luther died in his native city, 
Risleben, in vSaxony, on the i8th of Feb- 
ruary’, T5_t6. 

The very first decision of the Council of 
Trent rendered a reconciliation of opposing 
opinions hopeless. The Ivmperor, having 
concluded a disgraceful jieace with vSultan 
Solynian the Magnificent, now deterihined 
to crush the Reformation by force of arms; 
and in the year 1546 the Religious War of 
Schmalkald broke out between Charles V. 
and his Protestant German subjedls. 

The limperor had for some time been 
secretly preparing for war by mustering one 
army in Italy, another in Austria, and a 
third in the Netherlands. Pope Paul III. 
aided him by contributions of troops and 
money, and by authorizing the .sale of mo- 
nastic property in Spain and a tax upon the 
clergy in the .same kingdom. 

Though late in di.scerning the objedl of 
the Emperor’s preparations, the League of 
Schmalkald determined to defend the Prot- 
estant cau.se, and promptly put its forces in 
the field under the command of the Elector 
John Frederick of Saxony and the Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse. The Lutheran 


cities of Germany also raised a large ar^^iy, 
and placed it under the command of Sebas- 
tian vSehartlin, one of the ablest generals of 
his time. 

Charles V. first broke his coronation-oath 
by bringing feyeign troops into Germany, 
and then violafcd the imperial constitution 
by placing the leaders of the Schmalkald 
forces and their followers under l^e ban of 
the limpirc — the higlje.st penally of trea.son. 
This .sentence, which could not be legally 
publi.shed without the consent of the impe- 
rial Diet, declared the Protestant princes to 
be rebels and outlaws, absolved their sub- 
jects from allegiance, and confi.scatcd all 
their territories. 

The princes of the League of Schmalkald 
replied to the lMn])er()r’s sentence of out- 
kiwry by a declaration of war, in which 
they renounced all aTlegiance to “Charles 
of Ghent, pretended ICmperor.” The army 
of the Lutheran city ctf vSlrasburg hastened 
to oc'cupy the forts of Ivhrenbcrg and Kuf- 
stein, to ]>revent the Pope’s forces from en- 
tering Pavaria through the jia.sses of the 
Tyrol. Thus the Protestant forces were 
])romptly in the field, and they were superior 
to the Pjnperor’s armies, both armies were 
in motion in the summer of 1546, but the first 
campaign was indecisive. 

The hesitation and lack of vigor on the 
l>art of the Protestant princes enabled the 
Pjnperor to bring his auxiliaries from Italy 
and to move from his precarious situation 
at Rati.sbon to a more .secure pexsition at 
Ingolstadt, where he was joined •by his 
troops from the Netherlands, thus enabling 
him to assume the offensive. He marched 
into vSuabia, and was followed thither l)y 
the Schmalkald army. 

All the efforts of the Protestant princes 
of Germany were rendered fruitless by the 
perfidy of one of their own number — Duke 
Maurice pf Saxony. This .shrewd young 
prince had become the Duke of Albertine 
vSaxonj' upon the death of his father, Henr}^ 
the Pious, in 1541 . Although a Lutheran in 
belief, Maurice had long withdrawn fijnn 
the League of vSchmalkald, because he en- 
vied and hated his cousin John Frederick, 
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tluyEle( 5 lor of Ernestine Saxony. Although 
the Landgrave Philip of Hesse was his father- 
in-law, Maurice formed a secret alliance 
with the Emperor Charles V., who had in 
the meantime reposed such confidence in 
the perfidious prince that ht. exempted him 
from the ban of the Empire.^ 

The Lutheran princes had so little sus- 
])icion o^the treachery of Maurice that his 
cousin, the Elecflor John Frederick, had 
during his absence entrusted him with the 
defense and administration of the Ele< 5 loratc 
of Saxony ; but as soon as Maurice had 
been won over by the Emperor’s flatteries 
and promises he betrayed his trust, and 
seized the Saxon Electorate for himself, 
with the aid of an army of Bohemians and 
Hungarians under the Emperor’s brother 
Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria and King 
of Bohemia and Hungar\'. 

The unexpefted defection of Maurice of 
Saxony utterly ruiiiid the Protestant cause 
in Germany, and the League of Schmalkald 
was at the Emperor’s mercy. Their com- 
mon treasury was exhausted ; many of their 
troops de.serted for want of pay ; and their 
anii}^ was obliged to retreat from vSouthern 
Germany. 

The triumphant Emperoi- now retpiired 
the princes and cities of Southern Germany 
to submit to the imperial authority and to 
desert the League of Schmalkald, and the 
terrified imperial cities complied. Ulm, 
Heilbronn, Esslingen, Reutlingen, Augs- 
burg, Ffankfort, Strasburg and other cities 
surren 4 iered their artillery, and obtained 
peace from the Emperor by the payment of 
heav}' fines. 

The old Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg 
humbled himself to the Emperor, paid his 
contributions of war, and surrendered his 
most important fortres.ses to the imperial 
troops. The old Archbishop Hermann, 
Ele( 5 lor of Cologne, anathematized by the 
Pope, threatened' by vSpanish troops, and 
finally abandoned by his Estates, relin- 
quished his office in favor of a Catholic, 
who soon restored the Romi.sh worship in 
place of Lutheranism. By the spring of 
i54y '^ili of Southern Germany was reduced 


to submission to the Emperor without a bat- 
tle having been fought. 

In the meantime victory had attended the 
Protestant arms in Northern Germany, 
where the Elcdlor John Frederick had re- 
covered his confiscated Iile( 5 lorate of Ernes- 
tine Saxony by repulsing and di.spersing the 
army of Maurice, after which he overran 
and conquered Maurice’s Duchy of Albertine 
vSaxony as far as Dresden and Leipsic, be- 
ing everywhere received with acclamations 
by the population, who were so unanimously 
on the Protestant side and against their 
perfidious duke that Maurice dared not levy 
an army among his own subjects. 

P'erdinand of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, met with as little success 
in raising an army among the Bohemians, 
whom he offended by his efforts to change 
the cleelive kingdom of Bohemia into a 
hereditary dominion for the Austrian House 
of Hapsbtirg. The Elector John Frederick 
might liave raised a considerable arniv' in 
both the vSaxonies. l)id(len defiance to the 
whole Catholic power, and made himself 
Emperor of Protestant Germany, if his 
cnerg}' and enterprise had been equal to liis 
general excellence of characRer. 

The defeated Maurice, in his desperate 
extremity, invoked the iCmperor's aid. 
Charles \\ marched into Bavaria, althougli 
suffering from the gout, and effecRed a junc- 
tion with the forces under Maurice and 
Ferdinand; after which he hastened into 
Saxony and came up with the ElecRor John 
Frederick, who was posted on the Elbe at 
Miihlberg, with six thousand troops. The 
Emperor with his army, tvventy-sev'en thou- 
sand strong, crossed the Elbe almost before 
the eyes of the astonished ElecRor, who 
imagined the Emperor to be many miles 
distant. John Frederick’s cavalrv* was sur- 
prised while engaged in a retreat, on a vSun- 
day morning in April, 1547, while the 
ElecRor was attending Divine worship ; and 
the Emperor Charles V. won a vicRory in 
the battle of Miihlberg, where the ElecRor 
John Frederick was wounded in the face 
and taken prisoner. 

With the capitulation of Wittenberg, the 
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capital of the Saxon Ele(5lorate, all of John 
Frederick’s electoral and princely rights 
were surrendered to the Emperor; but the 
vanquished Ivledlor’s possessions, except a 
few towns, were divided between his cousin, : 
Duke Maurice, and the Eni])eror’s brother, 
Ferdinand of Austria, King of Bohemia 
and Hungary. John Frederick remained in 
captivity at the Emperor’s court, and his 
children became pensioners of their uiifaith- 
fnl kinsman. 

• 

In captivity John Frederick manifested 
tile serenity of soul resulting from a good 
conscience and a firm trust in God. With 
the greatest coni]K)siire he heard the .sen- 
tence of death that the Ivaqieror had pro- 
nounced against him, and without even 
interru])tiiig the game of chess in which he 
was engaged. But Charles V. did not ven- 
ture to carry this terrible .sentence into exe- 
cution. He changed the punishment to im- 
prisonment for life, iqion condition that John 
Frederick should surrender his fortresses j 
to the Emperor and rehiKini.sh his elecloral 
dignity and his dominions to Maurice, who 
was .solemnly invested with his new dignity 
by the Em])eror himself, while the deposed | 
and ca]itive John Frederick looked on the | 
ceremony from the windows of his pri.soii. 
Thus the ICledorate of vSaxony was tran.s- 
ferred from the Ernestine to the Albertine 
branch of the vSaxon dynasty, rcmaiiiiiig 
thenceforth in the latter’s possession. 

During the spring of 1547 the imperial 
army under Duke Erie of Brun.swick was 
forced to raise the siege of Bremen, and 
was defeated near Dracheyburg ; but the 
arms of the victorious Protestants were 
paralyzed by the news of the capitulation 
of Wittenberg, and all of Northern Ger- 
man)' except Magdeburg was soon reduced 
to submi.ssion to the Emperor. 

Charles V. next proceeded to puni.sh the 
Eaudgrave Philip of Hesse. The Elec5lors 
Maurice of vSaxony and Joachim IT. of 
Brandenburg interceded for the unfortunate 
prince, and obtained from the Emperor the 
as.surance “that if he would make an un- | 
conditional surrender, apologize for his pro- 
ceedings and deliver up his castles, he | 
49 


.should be punished neither with deaUi nor 
with txrpetual imprisonment. ’ ’ These con- 
ditions were subsequently modified during a 
personal interview, and Maurice of Saxony 
: and Joachim II. of Brandenburg a.ssured 
the Landgrav# Pliilip of the .safety of his 
person and p^.sessions. 

Relying on this a.ssurance and provided 
with a safe-condu(5l, Philip of .Hesse ap- 
peared before the JJmpen^r Charles V. at 
Halle, begged pardon on his knees in the 
presence of the brilliant a.ssembly of cour- 
tiers, promising to surrender his artillery, 
demoli.sh all his fortresses but one, release 
the prisoners whom he had taken, and pay 
a considerable fine. Notwitlistaiiding his 
humiliating submi.ssion, the terms of the 
treaty were evaded, and the Landgrave 
Philip was made pri.soner by the most 
.shameful treachery. Being invited to supper 
with the Duke of Alva, the commander of 
the Spani.^'h auxilinfies in the Emperor’s 
j service, Philip went to the Castle of Halle, 
where he was detained as a prisoner in 
.spite of all protestations. 

Charles V. could not deny himself the 
triumph of having the two leading Protest- 
ant princes of the Em])ire in his power. 
He .soon afterward retired from vSaxony, 
taking his two illustrious cajitives with him. 
The caj)tivity of the two great Protestant 
princes of Germany onl)' increa.sed the 
complaints of the more honest portion of 
the German nation, and led to a coldness 
between Maurice of vSaxony ancf the Em- 
peror; but it contributed to overaife resist- 
ance in Bohemia, where the Protestant 
army was soon dispersed. The Bohemian 
nobles hastened to submit to King PVrdi- 
nand, and Prague it.self surrendered after a 
.short re.sistance. The Protestant rebellion 
in Bohemia resulted in a firmer establish- 
ment of the power of the Austrian Hou.se 
of Hap.sburg in that kingdom and through- 
out the German Empire. 

Pope Paul III. was alarmed at the Emper- 
or’s growing power too late, and had recalled 
the papal auxiliaries from Germany. ^ By 
favoring the con.spiracy of Fiesco at Genoa, 
the Pope endeavored to place that republic 
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uncter French instead of imperial influence; 
but the death of the daring conspirator 
Fiesco, who sought to usurp the office of 
Doge, frustrated the Pope’s design, and the 
Doria family remained in power in Genoa. 

The dissension between tlfe Pope and the 
Emperor was still more emoittered by the 
murder of the Duke of Parma, a son of 
Pope Paul III. and an Italian tyrant of 
the most odious ty^e. ^^Instead of punishing 
this crime, Charles \ . appeared to almost 
assume responsibility for it by occupying 
Placentia, the scene of the murder, with 
imperial troo})s, and refusing to invest the 
murdered duke’s son, who was his own son- 
in-law, with the Duchy of Parma. 

The Council of Trent assembled on the 
13th of December, 1345. The division in 
the Church was mady, greater than before; 
and the Pope, suspedling the Emperor of a 
design to limit the papal power, removed 
the Council to Bologna, in Italy; but Charles 
forbade the clergy to leave Trent. The 
vSpanish and Nea])olitan prelates obeved the 
Phnperor by remaining at Trent, while the 
other thirty-four passed into Italy; and the 
two Councils, instead of restoring peace and 
unity to Christendom, began a war of words 
between each other. 

For the pur]xrse of bringing about a res- 
toration of the unity of the Church, the 
Emperor Charles V. published an edidl, 
which set forth how matters should be con- 
dudled until the termination of the Council 
of Trent. Accordingly three divines, repre- 
senting ^respe( 5 tively the Old Catholic, the 
New Catholic and the Eutheraii parties, 
were appointed to draw up a Confession of 
Faith which should reconcile all religious 
controversies, at least until a more gener- 
ally accepted Council than those of Trent 
and Bologna could be convened. This de- 
cree, which was called the In- 

icrim, was at first designed for both religious 
parties, but was afterwards restric5led to the 
^Protestants. It permitted to the Lutherans 
the use of the cup and the marriage of the 
priests, and indefinite modes of exprevS.sion 
were used to approach the Protestant opin- 
ions on the docflrines of justification, the 


mass, etc. ; but the old usages were retained 
in the celebration of Divine worship and in 
the ceremonies. 

In striving to please all parties Charles 
V. pleased none ; and the Augsburg Interim 
encountered equally violent oppo.sition from 
the Pope at Rome, from the Calvinists at 
Geneva, and from the Lutherans at Magde- 
burg. Nevertheless the Emperor submitted 
it to the German imperial Diet at Augsburg, 
ij^ May, i54cS, for acceptance without dis- 
cussion. The Arehbishop-Eledlor of Mav- 
ence immediately arose and thanked the 
Emperor for his eflbrts to restore peace to 
the Church, and declared the Interim to be 
fully approved by the Diet. This unautlujr- 
ized assumption passed unchallenged on 
that occasion ; but the P^ledlor Maurice of 
Saxony and his deposed cousin John Fud- 
erick soon entered protests, as did also sev- 
eral imperial cities. 

The Protestant preachers could not be 
induced to accept a religion that was offen- 
sive to their consciences, by being deprived 
of their offices, their property or their free- 
dom. The i)reachers who were thus driven 
from their ])osts fled from their homes and 
firesides by secret paths to the North of 
Germany, where the Augsl)urg Interim was 
wholly rejedled. Thus almost four hundred 
Lutheran preachers became exiles, and most 
of them found refuge at Magdeburg, which 
was under the ban of the Em])ire, as w’as 
also Constance, which was the chief center 
of opposition to the Interim in the Soiitli. 

The Phnperor’s brother, Ferdinand of 
Austria, Bohemia and Hungary, attacked 
and captured Constance, and annexed it to 
the dominions of the Austrian House of 
Hapsbiirg, in defiance of its ancient privi- 
leges. Magdeburg sustained a longer re- 
sistance, and became the stronghold of 
Lutheranism. 

Many Lutheran preachers also fled from 
their homes in Saxony, the cradle of the 
Reformation, because of their dislike to the 
Leipsic Interim, which was composed by 
Melanchthon, who thereby subje( 5 led him- 
self to the imputation of weakness and 
cowardice. These also found refuge at Mag- 
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deburg, whence many pamphlets, satires, 
satirical poems and wood-cuts were issued, 
designed to bring hatred and contempt upon 
the Augsburg and Leipsic Interims and 
their authors. 

After having, as he imagined, suppressed 
religious innovations by means of the Augs- 
burg Interim, the Kniperor Charles V. pro- 
ceeded to reform the Catholic Church in 
Germany by a special edicl remarkable for 
its great wisdom and moderation. The 
same Diet at Augsburg incorporated the 
scv^enteen provinces of the Netherlands with 
the Germano- Roman Empire under the 
name of the Circle of Burgundy. 

Poi)e Paul III. died in November, 1549; 
whereupon the Cardinal Del Monte was 
elected Pope by the conclave of cardinals, 
and assumed the title of Julius III. The 
new Pope courted the Emperor’s favor by 
reopening the Council of Trent, while 
Charles V. summoned a new (k^rman im- 
perial Diet at Augsburg to devise means for 
compelling the Protestant party in Germany 
to submit to the Council’s decrees. 

As Charles V. advanced in years, and as 
his constitutional melancholy became settled 
more heavily over his mind, he more will- 
ingly engaged in the work of religious per- 
secution. He had just introduced the 
^Spanish Tnciuisition into the Netherlands; 
and his cruel lulic!d of Brussels threatened 
the death-})enalty against all who should 
bii>', sell, possess 01 read any Protestant 
book, or who should meet to study the 
vSeriptures, or sj)eak against any of the Ro- 
man Catholic do( 5 lrines. Men who were 
guilty of such offenses were beheaded, while 
women were either burned or buried alive. 

When the Emperor Charles \\ seemed to 
have attaiiRHl the objeeft of his desires; 
when everything seemed to insure his eleva- 
tion to the position of temporal head of all 
Christendom ; and when the Council of the 
Church had reassembled at Trent, Duke 
Maurice of Saxony, the prince to whom 
Charles V. was indebted for the overthrow 
of the League of wSchmalkald, seeing to 
what dangers the civil and religious liber- 
ties of Germany were exposed by the am- 


bitious schemes of the Emperor, and ofteilded 
because of the captivity of his father-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, suddenly formed a secret 
alliance with King Henry II. of France, the 
son and successor of Francis I., but con- 
cealed his desj||ns until the most favorable 
time arrived for their execution. 

The treaty between Maurice of Saxotiy 
and Henry II. of France provided for com- 
bined action againsUthe Emperor Charles 
V. One of the articles authorized the 
French king to seize the towns of Metz, 
Toul, Verdun and Cambray, and to hold 
them as Imperial Vicar — an arrangement by 
which France held these towns until a recent 
date. This treaty was signed at the Castle 
of Chambord, near Blois, by Henry II. of 
France and the Margrave Albert of Bran- 
denburg, January, 15152. 

Maurice immediately granted freedom of 
religion to the Protestant city of Magde- 
burg, which he had* been for some time 
besieging; and then, suddenly throwing off 
the mask, he published a manifesto announ- 
cing his intention to maintain the laws and 
constitution of the German Empire, to pro- 
tect the Protestant religion, and to liberate 
the Landgrave of Hesse. In March, 1552, 
Maurice advanced into vSoutheni Germany 
with three divisions of his army and took 
possession of Augslnirg. 

The Emperor was not alarmed by rumors 
of Maurice’s proceedings, and had sent large 
detachments of his army into Huygary and 
Italy, while posting himself with a small 
guard at Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, To watch 
the proceedings of the Council of Trent. 

Maurice marched into tlie Tyrol to make 
the Emperor a prisoner at Innsbruck. He 
put to flight a small force which the Em- 
peror had colle( 5 led upon the borders of the 
Tyrol, and took the pass and castle of 
PUirenberg by storm. The Council of Trent 
was broken up in confusion; and Charles V., 
who was then affli^ed with the gout, 
escaped with difficulty from Innsbruck in 
the cold and darkness of a rainy night, 
being carried in a litter over the snow- 
covered mountain roads into Carinthia. Be- 
fore his hasty flight from Innsbruck, Charles 
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V. leleased the captive John Frederick of 
Saxony, whom he had kept a prisoner since 
the battle of Miihlberg. Maurice might 
perhaps have taken the IJmperor prisoner, 
but desisted because he “had no cage big 
enough for such a bird.” 

In the meantime Maurice’s ally, King 
Henry II. of PVance, invaded Lorraine and 
seized the strong towns of Toul, Metz and 
Verdun, according to*. treat}'; after which 
he marched into Luxemburg, where he 
captured several towns, whose plunder he 
bestowed on his courtiers and higher officers. 

Alarmed at the rapid advance of Maurice, 
the Emperor’s brother, Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria, immediately concluded with the 
Protestant princes the Religious Peace of 
Passau, by which the Protestants of Ger- 
many were allowed pnrfedl religious free- 
dom; the Landgrave Philip of Hesse was 
set at liberty; and a permanent peace and 
amnesty were decided upon, August, 1552. 
This was the first vic^tory of the Reforma- 
tion. 

After the conclusion of the Peace of Pas- 
sau, the forces of the Schmalkaldic League 
were either disbanded or enlisted in the war 
against the Turks, which had again broken 
out in Hungaiy, through an imaginary 
slight which the Sultan had inllicled upon 
Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin and guar- 
dian of the infant Zapolya. The restless 
and warlike bishop offered to betray the in- 
terests of ^his ward by securing the princi- 
])ality of Transylvania and the Hungarian 
crown to King P’erdinand on condition of 
being made a cardinal and governor of 
Transylvania. 

The Turkish arm}' at once invaded Tran- 
sylvania, and was opposed by the united 
forces of Martinuzzi and Castaldo, Ferdi- 
nand’s general; but the cardinal’s arrogance 
became unendurable; and the general ac- 
cused him of a secret understanding with 
the Turks, and caused him to be assassi- 
nated, with the consent of King Ferdinand, 
whose memory is stained with many similar 
crimes. 

The Turks now overran all of vSouthem 
Hungary, and took possession of Teme.svar 


and the other fortresses of the Banat; and 
their political and religious customs re- 
mained established there until 1716. The 
approach of Maurice of Saxony after the 
Peace of Passau forced the Turks to retire 
from Erlau, a little town in the North of 
Hungary, which had withstood three furi- 
ous assaults from the Ottoman forces, thus 
holding them at bay until succor could 
arrive. 

Late in 1552 the Emperor Charles V., at 
the head of an army of a hundred thousand 
men, undertook the recapture of Metz from 
the French. That strong fortress was gal- 
lantly defended by Francis, Duke of Guise, 
and all the chivalry of France. The Mar- 
grave Albert of Brandenburg, who had 
hitherto refused to accede to the Peace of 
Passau, and had been ravaging Western 
Germany as the French king’s ally, now 
suddenly changed sides, defeated and cap- 
tured the Duke d’Aumale, and made peace 
with the Ivmperor. 

Metz was .‘•o skillfully and successfully 
defended b} the French garrison under the 
Duke of Guise that the Emperor Charles 
V., after a siege of little more than two 
months, was obliged to raise the siege and 
to beat a di.sgracefiil retreat, having lost 
about forty thousand men during the siege, 
his Spanish and Italian troops having suf- 
fered severely from the cold of winter and 
from the heavy rains which drenched their 
camp. Metz then became wholly French, 
and Lutheran books were burned and the 
Protestant worship was suppre.ssed. That 
fortified town remained in the possession of 
France until 1S70, when it was recoveied by 
Germany. 

In the meantime the Turkish corsair 
Draghut ravaged the Mediterranean coasts. 
From every cliff and castle along the Ital- 
ian shores an anxious lookout was kept for 
the sails of this marauder, whose approach 
was too frequently signaled to the terrified 
inhabitants of the villages by columns of 
smoke. Besides capturing richly laden 
merchantmen at sea, the pirates frequently 
penetrated inland, carrying into slavery all 
whom they could seize. They attacked the 
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island of Corsica, which then belonged to 
Genoa, and took several places; but there 
the Turks quarreled with their Christian 
allies, the French, and seized all the Cor- 
sicans who were fit to row in their galleys, 
along with several French nobles, whom 
they detained for ransom. 

As the Margrave Albert of Brandenburg 
continued his wars and robberies in Lower 
vSaxony, a new league of German princes 
was formed against him, and Maurice of 
Saxony marched against him to force him 
to accept peace. Maurice was vidlorious in 
the long and obstinate battle of Sicvers- 
haiisen, in 1553, but rec'cived a gun-.shot 
wound, of wdiich he died two days after- 
w^ard, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
and in the flow’er of his manly strength. 
He W’as a man of rare qualities, “prudent 
and secret, enterprising and energetic. ” 
His brother Augu.stus succeeded liim as 
I^lecflor of Saxony ; and the Ele(5lorate of 
Saxony remained in the possession of the 
Alhertine branch of the vSaxon dynasty 
until the dissolution of the Germano-Ro- 
nian Empire in 1806, as did also the King- 
dom of vSaxony thereafter. 

Albert of Brandenburg suffered another 
defeat near Brunswick, and ])assed the re- 
maining years of liis life as a dependent 
upon the French court or uiion his brother- 
in-law^ the Duke of Baden. Germany en- 
joyed trancpiillity during the last half of 
the sixteenth century, during wdiich it took 
little part in general Eurojiean affairs. 

In 1553 Charles V., after a vigorous siege, 
took the tcnvn of Terouenne from the 
French by assault, destroyed it, and massa- 
cred the entire garrison. Hesdiii was also 
taken by the imperial forces ; and during 
the siege of that fortress Emmanuel Phili- 
liert, eldest son of the exiled Duke of Savoy, 
exhibited those remarkable talents wdiich re- 
gained for him his father’s dominions in 
clue time. The duke died a few months 
afterw^ard at Vercelli, wdiich the French 
seized and plundered almost immediately 
upon his death. 

Pope Julius III., died in 1554, and his 
successor, Marcellus II., soon afterward also 


passed to his grave ; whereupon John Biter 
Caraffa, who had been distinguished for his 
piety, learning, and simple and blameless 
life, was elected Pope by the conclave of 
cardinals, and assumed the title of Paul IV. 
The new^ Pope^^as a member of the Oratory 
of Divine Love, which had Ix^en instituted 
during the pontificate of Leo X. He w^as 
also one of the founders of the Thea- 
tins. He was seventy-nine 3^ears of age 
wdien he became Pope. He appeared in 
public in a magnificent array of velvet and 
gold, and his daily life was charadlerized by 
princely pomp and ceremony. His niling 
passion w^as hatred of the Emperor Charles 
V., whose jealousy of the Popes he regarded 
as the cause of the alienation of the Ger- 
mans from the Romish Church. Paul IV. 
accordingly hasteiiei to enter into a close 
alliance wuth King Henry *11. of France, 
and magnified all his causes of disagree- 
ment with the PhnperRr. 

*555^ ''' accordance with the terms of 
the Peace of Passau, Charles V. summoned 
a Diet of the German Em])ire at Augsburg; 
and, after much deliberation, this Diet con- 
cluded the Rrh\(>toifs Peace of Augsbicrir the 
same year, by wiiich the Protestants of Ger- 
many were allowx‘d perfed: liberty of con- 
vScience and full toleration for their religion, 
as well as equal civil and ]>olitical rights 
w’ith the Catholics, and to retain ])ossession 
of the ecclesiastical property which they 
had seized. A- free right of depejrture w'as 
granted to subjects wdio did not follow^ the 
religion of the Electors, and a free tolera- 
tion w'^as allowed those wdio remained. Each 
German state w^as secured in the right to 
maintain cither the Protestant or the Cath- 
olic worship, or to tolerate both or prohibit 
w^hichever it ])leased. 

The demand wdiich the Catholics made 
that those of the clergy who should in the 
future become Protestants .should lo.se their 
offices and incomes occasioned the most ve- 
hement disputes. It being inipos.sible to 
come to an agreement, the point w’as left 
undecided, and was admitted as a .spiritual 
reservation into the laws of peace — “ a seed 
of bloody contests. ** 
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Tfie failure of the Emperor Charles V. to 
restore the unity of the Church made him 
lose his interest in the affairs of the world ; 
and in 1555 and 1556, to the astonishment 
of the whole world, he followed the ex- 
ample of Diocletian by resigil^ng the scepter 
of power, abdicating all his thrones and 
passing the remainder of his life in quiet re- 
tirement and monastic penance. The Em- 
peror had this scheme in contemplation for a 
long time, and his failing health and recent 
political failures had made him more anx- 
ious than ever to carr\' it out. The recent 
death of his mother, yueen Joanna, whom 
the Spaniards had always regarded as their 
sovereign, made it possible for Charles to 
dispose of the Spanish crowns. In hours 
of prayer he imagined that he heard his 
mother’s voice callings* him away, and he 
determined to pass his remaining days in re- 
tirement. 

With this obje(5l in view he called his son 
Philip, who had married Queen Mary of 
England, to Brussels and there invested 
him with the Grand Mastership of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. Then, in the 
presence of all the Estates of the Nether- 
lands, 0(5lober 25, 1555, the Emperor abdi- 
cated the sovereignt}^ of the seventeen prov- 
inces of the Netherlands, which he confer- 
red upon his son Piiijlip II., reviewed the 
events of his reign, implored the solemn as- 
sembly to pardon all the errors which he 
might haye committed, and charged his son 
to defend the Catholic religion, to do jus- 
tice and to love his subjects. His sister 
Mary, the widow of King Louis II. of Hun- 
gary, resigned the regency of the Nether- 
lands at the same time ; and Philip 11. ap- 
pointed the Duke of Savoy as her successor. 

In the })resence of all the vSpanish nobles 
in the Netherlands, assembled in the same 
hall several weeks afterward, Charles V. ab- 
dicated the crowns of Spain, Naples and 
Sicily, and the sovereignty of vSpanish 
America, all of which were also conferred 
upon Philip II. 

It, the autumn of 1556 Charles V. abdi- 
cated the German imperial crown in favor 
of his brother Ferdinand, Archduke of Aus- 


tria, and King of Bohemia and Hungary. 
This latter abdication was addrcvssed to the 
Eledlors, princes and Estates of Germany, 
and was formally accepted by the German 
imperial Diet ac Frankfort in 155S, wdien 
Ferdinand was chosen Emperor, after pledg- 
ing himself to observe the Peace of Religion 
— a pledge which he honestly fulfilled. 
Thenceforth the House of Hapsburg re- 
mained divided into a Spanish and an Aus- 
trian branch. 

Immediately after committing to his most 
trusted friends, the Prince of Orange and 
Chancellor Seld, the document by which he 
abdicated the imperial crown of Germany, 
Charles proceeded to Spain, accompanied by 
his tw^o sisters, the dowager queens of Hun- 
gary and France. He retired to the prov- 
ince of Estremadura, in the West of Spain, 
paSvSing the remaining two years of his life 
in the residence which he had built near the 
monastery of San Vuste, on the pleasant 
declivit}' of a hill, surrounded by planta- 
tions of trees. He passed his retirement in 
religious devotion, in cultivating his own 
garden and orchard, and in mechanical in- 
ventions. 

The ex-Kinperor spent many hours with 
the Italian mechanician Torriano in mak- 
ing clocks and watches or in other delicate 
machinery. Having failed in repeated at- 
tem])ls to make two watches run exactly 
alike, he is said to have exclaimed ; “I 
cannot make two watches run alike, and 
yet, fool that I was, I thought of governing 
so many nations of different languages and 
religions, and living in different climes ! ” 

Two 3^ears after his abdication the ex -Em- 
peror felt his end approaching, and was 
seized with a fancy for going through the 
ceremonies of his own funeral. He attired 
himself in monkish costume, and joined in 
the mournful chants of the brotherhood of 
monks around an empty coffin which was 
placed in the convent chapel. This solemn 
farce was turned into a reality in less than a 
month; as the great ex-monarch breathed 
his last September 21, 1558, at the age of 
fifty-eight, worn out by toils of state rather 
than by years. 
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SECTION IX.— LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM. 


GERMANY, the birth-place 
of the Reformation, the Lu- 
theran form of worship strove* 
long with the Catholic for the 
mastery. Lutheranism gradu- 
ally spread from Saxony and Hesse over the 
neighboring counties, attained the ascend- ; 
cncy in the North of Germany, gained great | 
headway in Suabia and Franconia, and j 
extended itself from vStrasburg into Alsace 1 
and Lorraine, 

In the early part of the Reformation the 
doctrines of Luther had penetrated to the 
region of the Vistula and the Baltic shores, j 
where Albert of Brandenburg, the Grand | 
Master of the Teutonic Order, pressed upon I 
by the Poles and deserted l^y the Emperor ! 
and the Empire, had become a Lutheran, 
put an end to the Teutonic Order as a sov- 
ereign power 1)3^ a treaty with King Sigis- i 
mund I. of Poland in 1525, and received the 1 
eastern part of Prussia as a hereditar3" duch3’^ ' 
under the suzerainty of the King of Poland. | 
His children inherited the Prussian duchy, 1 
wliich finally came into the possession of ! 
the Eledloral branch of the Brandenburg 
House of Hohenzollern, and became in- 
dependent of Poland. In Cotirland and i 
Livonia the same thing occurred with the j 
Head of the Order of the Sword. Luther- 1 
anisiii was also established in the Scandi- | 
navian kingdoms, as we .shall presently .see. 

The Catholic form of worship was zeal- 
ously championed by the Dukes of Bavaria, 
by the royal Au.strian Hou.se of Hap.sburg, 
by the spiritual Elecflors of the German Em- 
pire, and by the prince-bishops. Ingolstadt 
was the great .seat of Catholic learning in 
Germany. But the Emperors Ferdinand I. 
and Maximilian 11 . both sought not to of-, 
fend tlu" con.sciences of their subjedls, thus 
allowing Lutheranism to gain many converts 
in the hereditary Au.strian territories. The 
Protestants soon obtained religious tolera- 
tion, and ere( 5 led several churches in the ! 
archduch}^ of Austria and in the duchies of ' 


Carinthia and Styria. The Reformation 
made such r^id strides in Hungary and 
Transylvania that the Protestants outnum- 
bered the Catholics, and acquired religious 
freedom and equal political rights with their 
opponents. The oli Hussites of Bohemia 
mainly embraced the Lutheran doeftrines. 
Notwithstanding the many treaties which 
guaranteed the rights of the Protestants in 
the Austrian dominions, those rights were 
disregarded bv^ later rulers, who reestab- 
li.shed the supremacy of the Catholic State 
Church. 

The Reformed Churcli which Ulrich 
Zwingli originated ii^Switzerland also .spread 
itself into Germany at an early period. 
Zwingli’s dodtrines were only accepted and 
supported b}^ a few to^ns in the vSouth of Ger- 
many, until John Calvin, the refugee French 
Reformer in Geneva, adopted Zwingli’s prin- 
ciples and fashioned them into a complete 
.system of dodlrine by uniting them with his 
own views, after which the reformed Church 
in Germany obtained numerous accessions. 
Duke PVederick 111 . of Baden introduced 
this .system into his own dominions from the 
Palatinate, and in 1559 he ordered Ursinus 
and Olevianus to draw up the Heidelberg 
Catechism, a widely extended compend of 
the Zwinglian and Calvinistic do^'trines. 

The Zwinglian and Calvinistic Church 
was also introduced into He.sse, Bremen and 
Brandenburg. Even Melanchthon aiiid his 
disciples — called Philippists and Cryptocal 
77V//.y/.s— inwardly accepted Calvin’s views 
as correct. Melanchthon so embittered his 
last days by promulgating these opinions 
that he died calumniated and full of .sorrow, 

! in 1560, and his di.se i pies in Saxony suffered 
persecution and imprisonment. An effort 
was made to restore harmony among the 
Protestants of German3' b3" the Form of 
Concord, a confession of faith subscribed by 
ninety-six of the Lutheran Estates oj the 
Empire about the year A. D. 15H0 ; but its 
only result was to confirm and aggravate the 
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dissAivSions and aniniOvSities between the 
Lutheranists and Calvinists of Germany. 
Thus, in the century of the Reformation, 
German Protestantism was divided between 
the Lutheran and the German Reformed 
Church. Y 

Switzerland was divided between Protest- 
antism and Catholicism, and the Zwinglian 
system which prevailed in the greater Ger- 
man cantons very nt.‘arly resembled the 
Calvinistic docflrine which was _____ 


I Christ’s divinity. Calvinism was generally 
I reje( 5 led by the higher orders, because it op- 
: posed many prevalent amusements, such 
! as the theater, dancing, and the more re- 
j fined pleasures of society. Like the ancient 
! lawgivers, Calvin exercised unbounded in- 
fluence at Geneva, in civil and religious 
! affairs, and in education and manners, until 
his death in 1 564. 

I Calvin was a man of great intellect and 


supreme in French Switzer- 
land; so that Zwingli is con- 
sidered the founder of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, whose 
creed is based on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, the same as 
the Lutheran creed is based on 
the Augsburg Confessiaii. 

John Calvin, or Jean Chau- 
vin — the French Reformer — 
fled from persecution in 
F'rance, to Geneva, in vSwitzer- 
land; where he established a 
sort of theocracy, and endea- 
vored to bring Christianity to 
its primitive simplicity in cere- 
monies and worship, exclud- 
ing images, ornaments, organs, 
candles and crucifixes from 
the churches, and allowing no 
church feast but a rigorously- 
observed Sabbath, to be spent 
in prayer, preaching, and sing- 
ing of Psalms, which Calvin’s 
faithful fellow-minister, Theo- 
dore Reza, had translated into 
French. Calvin taught the 
creed of the great Christian 
Father, St. Augustine, that 



JOHN CA1.VIN. 


man is incapable of himself to do good and j moral power. He was severe to himself and 


partake of salvation, and that the future des- j to others, and hostile to all earthly pleasures. 


tiny of every human creature is preordained j His doc 5 lrine is impressed with his charaefter 
from time of birth. Although Calvin had fled — severity and simplicity. He accpiired a 


from persecution himself and had .severel}" command over men by the reverence due to 
denounced religious intolerance on the part his strong and pure will, 
of the Catholics, he was very intolerant him- The constitution of the Calvinistic Church 
self fciid became a violent persecutor, cans- is a republican synodical government. The 
ing Servetus to be burned at the stake for congregation, represented by freely chosen 
denying the doeflrine of the Trinity and elders, or presbyters, exercises the power of 
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the Church, elec 5 ls the ministers, watches 
over morals by means of the elders, admin- 
isters the Church discipline and punish- 
ments, and attends to the distribution of 
alms. The ministers and a part of the 
elders form tlie synod, which gives the 
Church laws to the different congregations. 

Calvinism spread rapidly from Geneva 
into the South of France, into Scotland, and 
into the Northern Netherlands. In France 
the Calvinists were called J/uguenofs, and 
were rigorously persecuted, their ministers 
l)eing given to the flames. In vScotland they 
were called Prcsbyft rtinis, because the affairs 
of their Church were managed by elders. 


or presbyters, eleefted by the congregations. 
The apostle of Calvinism in Scotland was 
the celebrated John Knox, who succeeded 
in establishing that faith as the state-relig- 
ion of Scotland. In the Northern Nether- 
land provinces^,^alvinism soon obtained a 
foothold, and became the state-religion of 
the new Duch Republic ( Holland); and in 
i6itS the views of the Arminians, who did 
not fully accept Calvin's doClrine of predesti- 
nation, were condemned as heretical V)y the 
Synod of Dort, which upheld St. Augus- 
tine’s doc^ine of man’s inability of himself 
to do good and be saved, and ])unished the 
Arminian leaders by deatli or im])risoiiment. 


SECTION X.— THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE JESUITS. 



JllUS by the middle of the six- 
teenth century the Church of 
Koine had lieen repudiated by 
the Teutonic nations of Ku- 
rope, except by Austria and 
some of the other German states. Such was 
the result of Tetzel’s sale of indulgences, 
when the Romish Church and its agents 
sought to give prac‘‘l:ical force to the senti- 
ment expressed in the following lines in 
German : 

ivic da^ grid iui kaden kliugt. 

Die scclc am dcin fegfener spring/ ” 

“As in the box the money rings, 

The soul from ])urgator\ springs.” 


held heterodox oi)iniofls respe( 5 ling the Trin- 
ity; for which he perished at the stake at 
Geneva, through Calvin’s in.strumeiitality, 
in 1553, as we have noticed. 

All the Popes during the Reformation 
made strenuous efforts to exterminate 
heresy; but the twice-interrupted Council 
Trent, which first assemliled in 1545, 
and which opened its third session in Janu- 
ary, 1562, adjourned finally December 4, 
1503, without effecting the desired result, 
although the Catholic Church was some- 
what purified of its corruptions. 

The Catholics regard the resolutions of 
the Council of Trent as their own fteforma- 


The Reformation was checked in Italy 
and Spain, partly by the charac‘‘l;er of the 
people, and partly by the severity of the In- 
quisition; many of the followers of the new 
doc%ines dying in dungeons or at the stake, 
while many illustrious authors and scholars 
who advocated the new movement sought 
refuge in exile. Some embraced principles 
which even the Reformers reje( 5 led as heret- 
ical. The two Italian relatives Socinus de- 
nied Christ’s divinity and the dodlrine of 
the Trinity, views advocated by the Arians 
of the early Chri.stian Church and by the 
modern ITnitarians. The Spaniard Servetus 


tioii, and the.se resolutions con.stitute the 
b.isisof the Roman Catholic Church. This 
ecclesiastical as.sembly recognized as infal- 
lible the religions doeftrines that had hither- 
to been considered orthodox, and embodied 
these do( 5 lrines in carefully defined proposi- 
tions. This Council established a purer 
code of morals, improved the Church di.sci- 
pline, and inaugurated a more stringent 
supervision of the clergy. The work of 
the Council of Trent was gradually accepted 
in all Roman Catholic countries, and if the 
final conclusion of the Catholic dodrine. 
In this manner every attempt at innovation 
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wa^ prevented, and Roman Catholicism 
was impressed with the charadler of sta- 
bility ; while development and progress is 
the essence of Protestantism. 

Luther's work was followed by gratifying 
results even for the Romish^ Church. The 
Protestant Reformation was also a Catholic 
Reformation. The formidable and growing 
opposition from without forced the Church 
of Rome to reform itsej^f within, in order to 
preserve its existence. Thus, while relig- 
ious beliefs and principles had undergone a 
remarkable transformation, especially in 
Northern and Central Europe, a Catholic 
reaction, or counter-revolution, had already 
commenced, which arrested the progre.ss of 
the Reformation, and neutralized its results 
in Austria, Ilohemia, Hungary, Italy and 
vSpain, or, in other wojds, in all the coun- 
tries subjedl to either the Austrian or the 
Spanish branch of the House of Hapsburg. 
This result was parti}* due to the powerful 
moral readlion felt almost equally within 
and without the Romish Church against the 
old-time venality and corruption of the 
clergy. Many virtuous prelates — the great- 
est and l)estof whom was Charles Borromeo, 
Archbishop of Milan — restored the respe< 5 l- 
ability of the Church; and ever since no 
Pope has disgraced his station by the shame- 
ful iniquities of Alexander VI. or the re- 
fined voluptuousne.ss of Leo X. As the 
reforms for which Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli and Calvin had 
striven wdre thus effedled, the necessity for 
a .separatk)!! from the old establi.shed Church 
became le.ss strongly felt. 

The efforts of the Popes to suppre.ss the 
Reformation, or to arrest its progress, found 
their chief support in the Order of Jesuits, 
which was founded in the year 1540 by the 
enthusiastic and chivalrous Ignatius Loyola, 
a vSpanish nobleman. During the healing 
of the wound which he had received at the 
defen.se of Pampeluna in 1521, his mind was 
turned to .serious refledlion by reading the 
Lives of the Saints. He accordingly re- 
nounced the military profe.ssion, and with 
prayers and penance made a toilsome pil- 
grimage to the Holy vSepulcher at JeriLsalem, 


but returned to his native land at the com- 
mand of the papal legate. 

So ignorant was Ignatius Loyola at the 
age of thirty-three that he then had to begin 
his elementary education. With incredible 
perseverance he acquired the edi^ation which 
he needed, beginning at a school at Barce- 
lona, and completing his studies in the great 
universities of Alcala, Salamanca and Paris. 
At each of the.se ])laces he labored to con- 
vert the students to a religious life. Among 
his early converts at Paris were Peter P'aber, 
Francis Xavier and Peter Laynez. 

The.se all went through the “Spiritual 
Exerci.ses” with him, and he made them 
fa.st three days and three nights at a time. 
In 1534, when Loyola was in his forty-third 
year, he and six of his young di.sciples at 
Paris took upon themselves the three mo- 
nastic vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence, along with a fourth vow to devote 
themselves to the service of Christ by going 
as mi.ssionaries wherever the Pope might 
send them. They w^ere to complete their 
studies first, and the vow was to take effecfl 
in three years. 

In 1540 Ignatius Loyola and his di.sciples 
submitted to Pope Paul III. the rules which 
they had adopted and the purpo.se to which 
they had devoted their li\'e.s. The Po])e 
approved the new institution, which became 
incorporated under the name of the Sofictv 
of Jesus, In 1541 Ignatius Loyola was 
ele( 5 led the first General of the Order; but 
his constitution was not approved until the 
ele( 51 :ion of his succe.s.sor, Peter Laynez, one 
of his earliest di.sciples and also a vSpaniard. 
The Pope endowed the /c.9///7.s', as the mem- 
bers of the new Order were called, with 
great privileges. 

The Jesuits adopted a monarchical and oli- 
garchical government ; and the General of 
the Order, residing at Rome, knew each 
member’s qualifications and work. The 
Order was divided into provinces ; and the 
provincial, as well as the local superiors, 
were appointed by the General, who was^ 
aided in the government of the Order by as- 
sistants. The Provincials who governed 
the distridls or provinces made reports to the 
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General at regular intervals concerning the 
condu( 5 t and characfler of the niembcrs. In 
case the General proved unworthy of his 
trust, the assistants could convoke a general 
assembly of deputies to investigate charges, 
and even to proceed to depose or expel the 
offender. 

The four classes into which this powerful 
religious association was divided were : i. 
The Professed, who, after going through 
the other stages, had taken all vows ; 2. 
The Coadjutors, who aided the Professed in 
teaching, preaching, and the direc5lion of 
souls ; 3. The Scholastics, employed in 
study or teaching ; 4. The Novices, who 
passed two years in spiritual exercises, such 
as prayer and meditation. 

Strict obedience and perfecd subordination 
in everything compatible with the laws and 
precepts of Christianity became the soul of 
this famous religious society. Its niem])ers 
were obliged to disconnect themselves with 
the rest of the world, their families and 
friends. Those intending to enter the Order 
were requirc'd to pass through a long period 
of seveie pro))ation, during which their tal- 
ents and dispositions were carefully exam- 
ined. Ivvcry member of the Order was re- 
quired to be in the hands of his superior 
“like a staff in the hands of an old man,” 
or “as clay in the hands of the ])otter.“ 
The subordination was complete in all the 
gradations. Ignatius Loyola’s military train- 
ing caused him to constitute his society like 
soldiers in an army : 

“ Not theirs to reason why. 

Not theirs to make reply, 

Theirs hut to do and die. ” 

The chief objeCl of the Jesuits was to 
countcraCl Protestantism and to suppress the 
spirit of inquiry awakened by the Reforma- 
tion. By persecution and seduClion they 
endeavored to win Protestants over to 
Catholicism ; and, by getting the education 
of youth into their hands, they sought to 
bring up the young in the do( 5 lrines of the 
Romish Church. The Order acquired im- 
mense wealth by donations and legacies, 
and was thus enabled to establi.sh schools 


and colleges in every Catholic country of 
Europe, which attracted the necessitous by 
imparting instruClion gratuitously. 

The outward and immediate success of 
the Swiety of Jesus justified the hopes of 
its founder an^ the wisdom of his plans, as 
the Order sooiiFspread over Catholic Phirope, 
and many of its members were engaged in 
remote quarters of the globe in proclaiming 
the Gospel to the heathen. At the time of 
Ignatius Loyola’s death, in 1556, the Jesuits 
had thirteen provinces, mainly in Spain, 
Portugal and Ital}". Their influence was 
very great; as they took possession of the 
pulpits, schools and confessionals wherever 
the}^ estal dished themselves. They were 
the most accomi)lished and poi)ular preach- 
ers, and occupied anew the deserted 
churches. They supplanted other priests 
in the care of conjJcdences; and, as they 
taught gratuitously and well, their schools 
were soon filled wil^ the children of all 
classes. 

The efforts of the Jesuits to counteraCl 
the Reformation were prosecuted zealously 
and effectively, contributing immensely in 
Spain, Italy and Germany to arrest and 
prevent the spread of Protestantism. Dis- 
tinguished for their learning, their zeal and 
their disinterestedness, devoting themselves 
in the pulpit and in the school with single- 
ness of ]mrpose to the fulfillment of the mis- 
sion to which they had consecrated their 
lives, their influence was everywhere felt as 
a formidable adversary to the f^rotestant 
doCTrine. % 

Instead of wasting their time in austerities, 
as did the older monastic orders, the Jesuits 
were encouraged to cultivate all their intel- 
le(5lual faculties by the liberal pursuits of 
art, science and general literature. As they 
thus became the most accomplished in- 
.struc5tors of youth. the>' acquired a control- 
ling influence over the leading minds of 
Europe during the most impressible years 
of life— an influence clearly discernible in 
the later policy of the Austrian House of 
Hapsburg. 

The General of the Order had the fnost 
absolute authority in assigning every mem- 
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her the work for which he was adapted and 
qualified. While the superior talents of 
some of the Order directed the subtle diplo- 
macy of European courts, the pious zeal of 
others found a(5tive employment in the most 
toilsome and self-denying ^nissions among 
the forests of America or Vn the crowded 
cities of China and Japan. 

Jesuit missionaries converted many of the 
American Indians to Christianity, and were 
pioneers in the exploration of the Great 
Lakes of .North America. In Paraguay 
Jesuit missionaries gained posses.sion of the 
civil government of the country, converted 
and civilized the Indians, and re.scued them 
from the system of slaver}' under which 
they had been reduced by the vSpaniards and 
the Portuguese, at the same time teaching 
them agriculture, building, and the arts of 
social life, and induciifg them to exclude all 
other influences. 

The most illustrioi^s of Jesuit missionaries 
was the* celebrated St. Francis Xavier, who 
began his career in the East Indies in 1542, 
who preached in Goa, Ceylon, Malacca, 
Cochin-China and Japan, and who baptized 
hundreds of thousands in those distant 
lands, dying on his way to China, in 1551, 
after a missionary career of nine years. 
Another was Robert de Nobili, who went 
to India as a missionary in 1605, arriving at 
Goa, where St. Francis Xavier had lauded 
sixty-three years liefore, and who made con- 
verts to Christianity by disguising himself 


as a Brahman, in this way practicing Igna- 
tius Loyola’s doctrine that the end justifies 
the means. 

The Jesuits encountered great opposition 
and fierce abuse from other Catholic orders 
whom they supplanted, as well as from 
Protestants. They were accused of all man- 
ner of false beliefs and wicked actions. Some 
of these accusations were well founded, but 
others were merely the result of the jealousy 
of their rivals. The system of studies which 
the}' introduced into their schools took Eu- 
rope by surprise, and involved them in a 
struggle with the Sorbonnc of Paris and 
with the University of Coimbra in Portugal 
and that of Salamanca in Spain. They 
were vehemently assailed, their doctrines 
and practices were bitterly deiu^unced, and 
their Order was often supprevssed even in 
Catholic countries and by Catholic rulers. 

Says Macaulay: “With what vehemence, 
with what policy, with what exac!*! disci- 
pline, with what dauntless courage, with 
what self-denial, with what forgetfulness of 
the dearest private ties, with what intense 
and stubborn devotion to a .single end, with 
what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in 
the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the 
battles of their Church, is written in every 
page of the annals of Europe during .several 
generations. The history of the Order of 
Jesus is the history of the great Cathcdic 
reacflion against Protestantism in the seven- 
teenth century.” 


SFXTION XL— THE REFORMATION IN SCANDINAVIA. 


SWEDEN. I 

COMPLETE political and re- 
ligious revolution occurred in 
the three Scandinavian king- 
doms in the sixteenth century. 
The tyrant Christian II. of 
Denmark — “the Nero of the North ” — wasi 
the last king who reigned over the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms under the Union 
of Caiman He irritated the Danish and 


Swedish nobility to such an extent by his 
i severity and cruelty that insurredlions firoke 
out in Denmark and Sweden at the same 
time — a result which led to the dissolution 
of the Union of Calmar and the establish- 
ment of Lutheranism in the three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. 

The valiant GUvSTAvus Vasa, a brave 
youth, endowed with the wisdom and valor 
of his relatives, the Stures, inaugurated the 
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political and ecclesiastical revolution in 
Sweden, and founded a dj^nasty of vigorous 
nionarchs, who raised Sweden to the ascend- 
ency in the North. He was carried into 
Denmark as a hostage by Christian II.; but 
he soon escaped to Diibeck, where he was 
provided with money and encouraged with 
promises of the liberalioti of his native land. 

In 1520 Christian II. caused ninety-four 
Swedish nobles to be perfidiousl}^ massacred 
at vStockholm. Among these massacred no- 
bles was the heroic Gustavus Vasa’s father. 
This atrocity excited universal horror in 
Sweden. In the same year the Ijrave Ou.s- 
tavus Vasa landed on the shores of Sweden. 
In the midst of a thousand perils and ad- 
ventures, he escaped the pursuing emis.saries 
of Christian II., who were constantly at his 
heels, until he found aid and refuge among 
the rude inhabitants of the mining region in 
the North of Daleearlia. 

Gustavus Vasa arou.sed the Dalecarlians 
to an effort to recover the independence of 
Sweden, and with a force of hardy peasants 
he conciuered Falun, repulsed the Danish 
trooi)s and their allies, and took ITp.sala. 
Ilis fame and liis call to freedom soon re- 
sounded through all lands and brought 
many warriors to his side. He obtained 
troops, money and artillery from the Dii- 
beckers, and forced tlie Danish garri.son to 
retreat. After being ele( 5 fed King of Sw- 
den by the Diet of Strengnas, he entered 
vStockholm in triumph, in June, 1523, thus 
restoring the independence of Sweden. 

The restored Kingdom of Sweden re- 
mained an elective mcmarch)' for twenty 
years, but in 1544 the Swedi.sh Diet declared 
the Swedish crown to be hereditary in the 
male line of the Va.sa family. As the 
posse.ssions of the Swedish throne had 
been so dilapidated by neglecfl as to Ix! in- 
adequate to support the expenditure, the 
new royal dignity could only be maintained 
with honor by augmenting the royal reve- 
nue, and for this the Reformation afforded 
a welcome opportunity. 

The vSwedish people, instruded in the 
Lutheran dodlrines by the brothers Glaus 
and Laurentius Petri, gladly embraced the 


Lutheran faith; and, as the clergy in Swe- 
den had sided with the Danes during^ the 
war for Swedish independence, the Swedish 
Diet placed the po.s.sessions of the clergy at 
Gustavus Va.sa’s disposal, in 1527. Thus 
supported by the Diet’s resolution, the new 
vSwedish king gradually introduced Luther- 
anism into his kingdom, and confi.scated 
mo.st of the pos.sessions of the Romi.sh 
Church in Sweden for the benefit of the 
Swedish crown. A% the Swedish nobility 
were enriched by this proceeding they sup- 
ported the king in his policy. After'a long 
resistance, the vSwedish bishops yielded to 
the new system, remained as F^states of the 
kingdom and heads of the Church, but were 
dependent U]>on their king and held in check 
by the consistories. 

Gustavus Vasa, who sought to make 
Sweden prf)Sperous good and wise laws 
and by encouraging trade and industry, died 
in i5f>o, after a reign of thirty-seven years ; 
and the dynast>' wliiA he founded occupied 
the throne of Sweden for almost three cen- 
turies, A. 1). 1523-1818. livil times came 
upon vSw^eden during the reigns of his sons, 
w^ho successively occupied the Sw’edi.sh 
throne. 

likiK XIV., the first son and .successor of 
Gustavus Va.sa, wais of so ])assionate a dis- 
po.sition that he finally became hopele.ssly 
in.sane ; and wiiile in that condition he 
murdered .several of the vSture family with 
his own hand, and caused all the Swedi.sh 
nobles to tremble in fear of a similar fate. 
His brothers placed him in confinement, 
and finally poisoned him in 1568. 

John III., another .son of Gustavus Vasa, 
then became King of Sweden. This mon- 
arch was a w^eak -minded .sovereign of vas- 
cillating dispo.sition. Being led astray by 
his wife, who was a rigid Catholic and a 
Polish princess, and by a Jesuit who lived 
.secretly at Stockholm as an ambassador, 
John III. endeavored to re&tablish the 
Catholic religion in Sweden, and consented 
that his son Sigi.sinund, wdiowas to be King 
of Sweden and Poland, should be educated 
as a Catholic. This .scheme failed, b^ause 
of the resistance of the Swedish people to 
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the Catholic ceremonies. John III. himself 
aftA’ward repented of his project, when his 
.second wife exerted herself in favor of Lii- 
theranism. 

John III. died in 1592 ; and his son 
Si(iiSMUND, who was King^igismund III. 
of Poland, became King of v^x^deii. vSigis- 
mund's attachment to the Roman Catholic 
Church proved veiy detrimental to his reign 
in Sweden. He stubbornly refused to com- 
ply with the resolurton of the Swedish 
Diet that tlie Kvangelical Lutheran Church 
should be the state religion of vSweden and 
alone tolerated in that kingdom. There- 
upon the Diet appointed his uncle Charles, 
Duke of Sudermania, also a son of Gusta- 
vus Vasa, to administer the government of 
vSweden as regent, A. D. i59<S. 

Sigismiiiid endeavored vainly to maintain 
his right to the crowh of Sweden by force 
of arms. He was defeated by his uncle; 
whereupon the Swedish Diet demanded that 
he either renounce po])ery and govern 
Sweden in person, *or send his son to vSweden 
so that the prince might be educated in the 
Lutlieran religion. As vSigismund refused to 
comply with this demand he was deposed in 
^599; whereupon his uncle, the Duke of 
Sudermania, was made King of vSweden 
with the title of Chari.ics IX. ; and a new 
law of succession secured the vSwedish crown 
to liis family. 

DTCNMARK ANT) NORWAV. 

In the ifieantime, while Lutheranism was 
thus triumphant in vSweden, the Lutheran 
Church was also established in Denmark. 
The tyrant Christian II., who was at* first 
favorable to the Reformation, was deposed 
by the Danish Diet in 1523, the same 3 ear 
in which Gustavus Vasa became King of 
vSweden; whereupon his uncle Frederick, 
Duke of Holstein, became King Frkdkrick 
I. of Denmark. Frederick L, who was ac- 
knowledged as king by the Danish nobility 
and people, supported the Lutheran doc- 
trines, in order to strengthen himself again.st 
his dethroned rival. 

THe deposed Christian II. then became a 
firm adherent of the Romi.sh Church, in 


order to gain the support of the Pope and 
of the Emperor Charles V. in his efforts to 
recover pos.session of the crowns of Denmark 
and Sweden. In the meantime, while Fred- 
erick I., at the Diet of Odeiisee, admitted 
Protestants in Denmark to equal civil rights 
with Catholics, and made the Danish Chtirch 
independent of the Pope, Christian II. made 
an attack upon Denmark from Norway; but 
he was taken prisoner, and was incarcer- 
ated in a gloomy tower for sixteen 3x*ars 
Vith a Norwegian dwarf as his only com- 
panion. 

Frederick I. died in 1534, after a reign of 
ten years, and was succeeded on the Danish 
throne by his son Christian III., during 
who.se reign the Lutheran Church was fully 
established in Denmark. Mo.st of the ])()s- 
.sessions of the Romi.sh clergy in Denmark 
were confiscated, and became the property 
of the Dani.sh crown and nobility; and 
the Danish bishops, who.se titles were re- 
tained, became utterly dependent upon their 
government. Lutheranism was quietly es- 
tablished in Norwa}" by the peasantry, but 
the Protestant party in Iceland fidl with the 
.sword in their hands. The Danish nobility, 
like the Swedish, acquired great wealth, 
power and privileges by the Reformation. 

Christian III. of Denmark and Norway 
died ill 1559, and was succeeded by his .son 
Frei^ERICK IL, who reduced the free people 
of the Republic of Ditmarsen under the do- 
minion of Denmark, after theydiad succe.ss- 
fully resisted the Danes for several centuries. 
Denmark finally acknowledged Sweden’s 
indejxiiidence by the Peace of vStettin, in 
1570, which closed the Northern Seven 
Years’ War, but left the seven .southern 
provinces of vSweden in the possession of 
the King of Denmark. The reign of PVed- 
erick II. wtis pro.sperous, and was celebrated 
for the progress of art and science, which 
w^ere now cultivated in Denmark for the 
first time. The great astronomer, Tycho 
Brahe, founded an ob.servatory- at T Irani en- 
borg. Frederick II. died in 1588, and w^as 
succeeded on the throne of Denmark and 
Norway by his .son Christian IV., who 
reigned sixty years. 
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SECTION XTI.— THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 



|HERK was great joy in Kng- 
land when, upon the death of 
Henry \" 1 I. in 1509, his son 
Hknky VIII. ascended the 
EnglivSh throne ; as his father 
had incurred the hatred of the English pco- 
.ple by hfs jealousy, his severity and his 
avarice. The new king was only eighteen 
years of age, but he gave the most promis- 
ing hopes of making a good sovereign and 
of having a happy and glorious reign. The 
contending claims of the rival Houses of 
York and Lancaster were united in his ])er- 
son, so that he received the cordial and 
united support of both. His father had left 
him an enormous treasury, and England 
was free from foreign and civil wars. In 
short, no other King of England ev^er be- 
gan to reign under circumstances more i)e- 
culiarly favorable than Henry VIIl. 

The young king possessed the qualities 
essential to win popularity ; as he was hand- 
sotne, carefully educated and highly accom- 
plished, beddes being energetic and of a 
frank and hearty disposition. He was like- 
wise fond of chivalrous amusements and 
endowed with great poweis of mind, while 
being also a hearty friend of the New 
Learning and inspired with a sincere desire 
to rule with justice. But his disposition 
changed much as he advanced in age ; as 
his naturally violent and iniinilsive temper, 
which he was unable to bring under control, 
became malignant and unrelenting with op- 
position ; and he gradually became fiercer 
and more tyrannical. 

A few weeks after his accession Henry 
VlII. celebrated his marriage with the 
Princess Catharine of Aragon, and the two 
were crowned together as King and Queen 
of England, June 24, 1509. One of the 
young king’s first official ad:s was to bring 
Empson and Dudley, the hated lawyers of 
Henry VH., to the scaffold on a charge of 
treason — a proceeding designed to .satisfy 
popular clamor. Henry VHII. was as prod- 


I igal as his father had been penurious; and 
1 the great forti^e which he inherited was 
; squandered in a few years in tournaments 
i and other expensiv'e entertainments, to the 
' great grief of his careful counselor. Fox, 

! Bishop of Winches te% 

\ ^ The young king was entirely under the 
influence of his Prime Minister, the Earl of 
: Surrey, who took advantage of his master’s 
I naturally lavish disposition to encourage 
him in his prodigality, so that he might be- 
I come negligent of public business and will- 
j ing to trust the affairs of state entirely to'^ 
I his Ministers. To counteract: the evil in- 
’ fluence of the Earl of^urrey, and to restrain 
the young king’s follies. Bishop Fox of 
I Winchester introduced at court Thomas 
i Wolsey, who had Already displayed the 
qualities of .shrewdness and dexterity. 

Wolsey was the son of a butcher at Ips- 
wich. The great talents and the love for 
.study which he exhibited in his childhood 
caused him to be sent to the University of 
Oxford, where he took his first degree at .so 
early an age as to be called the “boy bach- 
elor.’' After having occupied various sta- 
tions with great reputation, he finally be-^ 
came chaplain to Henry VII. He won the 
favor of Henry VII. by the surprising quick- 
ness and adroitness with which he^erformed 
a mission frenn that monarch to the Fhnperor 
Maximilian 1 . of Germany, wliile that .sov- 
ereign was at Brussels; going and returning 
in three days. 

By the art of flattery, Wolsey .soon ac- 
quired an unbounded influence over King 
Henry VIII.-; but he made a differentu.se 
of that influence from what Bi.shcq) Fox had 
intended, as he encouraged the young king’s 
follies in order to promote his own advance- 
ment. He was .soon made Archbishop of 
York, and Chancellor. Wolsey affe< 5 led to 
regard Henry VIII. as the wisest of nior- 
talsj promoted his amusements and partici- 
pated in them with the gaycty of youth. 
By thus making him.self agreeable as well 
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as useful, Wolsey ruled one of the most ca- j 
pricious and passionate of sovereigns with j 
absolute sway for ten years, and for a time 
a(5led a more conspicuous part iii public ! 
afhdrs than his master. j 

The ambition of Henry VIII. for military 
glory involved Kngland in a series of costly | 
and unprofitable wars. He joined the 
League of Cambray against* Venice. He 
also joined Ferdinand of Spain, the Km- 
peror Maximilian I. of Germany and Pope | 
Julius II. in the Holy League again.st 1 
Louis XII. of France, reviving the almost * 
forgotten claims of the Plantagenets to the \ 
western provinces of that kingdom. In j 
1512 he .sent an expedition to conc|uer Gui- 
enne ; but his crafty father-in-law, King 
Ferdinand of Si)ain, contrived to reap all 
the benefits of the enter])rise by u.sing the 
Knglish forces to conquer the Kingdom of 
Navarre for himself, instead of Guienne for 
the Kiigli.sh king. 

In 1513 Henry VHI. invaded France by 
way of Calais with an army of twenty thou- 
sand men, besieged Terouenne, and defeated 
the PVench at Guinegate, in an engagement 
called the Battle of the Spurs^ because of the 
ignominious flight of the French cavalry at 
the first onset, Augu.st 16. 1513. In this 
aeftion the Kmperor Maximilian 1 . .served 
King Henry Vlll. as a private .soldier; and 
the Chevalier Bayard, the famous French 
knight, was among the prisoners taken by 
the Phiglish. Terouenne immediately capit- 
ulated; and Tournay surrendered .several | 
weeks later, September 9, 1313. ! 

King Janies IV. of vScotland, the brother- 
in-law of Henry \TH., was the ally of 
T^ouis XIT. of p'rance. The chivalrous 
King of vSeots invaded England with a large 
army and ravaged Northumberland; but he 
was defeated and killed by the Engli.sh 
army under the Earl of vSurrey at P'lodden 
Field, near the Cheviot Hills, ten thousand 
gallant vScottisli knights being among the 
slain, September 9, 1513, the very day of 
the capture Tournay by Henry VIII. 
Tlie battle of Flodden P'ield is celebrated 
in the old ballads, and finely de.scribed by 
Sir Walter vSeott in his poem of Marinion. 
50 


Scotland was plunged into deep mougning 
by the loss of her king and the flow^er of 
her nobility ; but the triumphant Henry 
VHI. generously granted the request of hi.s 
si.ster Margaret, the widow of James IV., 
who a( 5 led a# regent for her infant son, 
James V.; and peace was made between 
England and Scotland. 

As Henry VIII. was deserted by his ally 
ahd father-in-law, jfVrdinand of Spain, he 
made peace with Louis XII. of France in 
1514. The treaty was .sealed by the aged 
French king’s marriage with the Princejjs 
Mary, the eldest .si.ster of Henry VHI. 
Louis XII. died a few months later, Janu- 
ary 1, 1515 ; and hi.s young widowed queen 
married her old lover, Charles Francis Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, a great favorite of 
her royal brother atyl the most accomplished 
Paigli.sh nobleman of his time. 

Ob.scrving the great influence which Wol- 
.sey exerted over King Henry VHI., Pope 
Leo X. desired to engage him in his inter- 
est, and with this objedl in view made him 
a cardinal in 1518, also appointing him to 
the dignity of papal legate in England, 
thus giving him a power in that kingdom 
equal to that of the Pope himself. Besides 
being Archbishop of York, Wolsey was al- 
lowed to hold the bi.shoprics of Tournay, 
Lincoln and Winchester ‘'in plurality.” 

No other churchman ever equalled Cardi- 
nal Wolsey in state and dignity. His retinue 
consisted of eight hundred servants, many 
of whom were knights and gentfimen ; and 
young nobles served as hi.s pr^es. He 
was the first clergyman in England that 
wore silk and gold, not only on his dre.ss, 
but also on the saddles and the trappings of 
his horses. The tallest and hand.some.st 
priests were selected to carry the badges of 
his various offices before him. All this os- 
tentation excited the merriment of the Eng- 
li.sh people, instead of awing them. 

For twenty years Cardinal Wolsey stood 
at the head of Church and vState, and no abler 
i Chancellor ever admini.stered justice in Eng- 
land. He was the most powerful, if i^pt the 
ablest, subject that England ever had. His 
decisions were so prompt and .so just that 
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the Onirt of Chancery became the certain 
refuge of the oppressed — quite the contrary 
from its later character. 

Wolsey’s genius was uiiequaled for 
breadth or versatility. He could play the 
courtier and divert the idle k^g’s pleasure- 
loving hours with constant sallies of wit 
and mirth, or he could act: the statesman 
and guide the most intricate affairs of state 
with consummate skill# He would some- 
times leave the scenes of pomp and splen- 
dor, and devote himself with simplicity and 
ni^‘ckness to the ordinary duties of the 
parish priest ; visiting the sick and tjie dy- 
ing, giving alms to the poor and needy, 
and ministering in numberless ways to the 



CARDTNAT. THOMAS WOLSKY. 

temporal and spiritual wants of his grate- 
ful people. Wolsey’s inordinate ambition 
led him to aspire to the Papacy ; and he 
sacrificed his country’s interests and made 
liis king his perpetual dupe, in order to pro- 
cure the favor of foreign prinees by whose 
patronage he hoped to obtain that dignity. 

Although Cardinal Wolscy was really the 
mn inspring of all that was done in Riigland, 
he contrived to make every a( 5 l of govern- 
ment appear to proceed direc 5 lly from his 
sovereign, whom he flattered by affeefling 
the most humble submission to the royal 
will.# Idke Henry VTTT. himself, Wolsey 
was a friend of the New Learning — a most 
munificent patron of learned men. He 


founded the first professorship of Greek in 
ICngland. He established a school at Ips- 
wich and Christ Church College at Oxford. 
The latter institutitni .still attests his taste 
and liberality in building. His household 
almost ec^ualed the king’s in number and 
magnificence, and knights and barons serv- 
ed at his table. His two mansions — the one 
at Hampton Court and the other at W’hite- 
hall— were so splendid that they became 
royal palaces after his fall from power. 

As we have seen, Henry VIII., Francis 
I. of France and Charles I. of Spain were 
candidates for the imperial throne of Ger- 
many after the death of the Kmperor Maxi- 
milian 1 ., in 1519; and Charles was success- 
ful, being chosen by the German Hledlors, 
thus becoming the Emperor Charles V. and 
the greatest and most powerful monarch of 
his time. 

As we have already noticed, both Francis 
I. of France and the Emperor Charles V. de- 
sired to secure the alliance of Henrj" VIII. 
A royal interview was arranged lietween the 
Kings of England and France to take place 
near Calais; but before the appointed time 
the Emperor visited Henry \TII. in Eng- 
land, and won the favor of the English king 
by flattering Cardinal Wolsey with, hopes 
of being ele( 5 led Pope at the next vacancy, 
and by his frank and genial courtesies. On 
the day of the Emperor’s dei)arture Henr>' 
VIII. and all his courtiers sailed for Calais 
to meet the French king. 

The meeting between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. took place in a plain near Calais, 
in June, 1520, and was called the Field of 
Ihc Cloth of Gold, from the magnificence of 
the display, man}' of the tents being of silk 
and cloth of gold. The two thousand eight 
hundred tents were inadequate to accommo- 
date the vast multitudes that flocked to this 
splendid festival, and many ladies and gen- 
tlemen of rank were glad to obtain lodging 
in barns and to sleep upon hay and straw. 

The meeting lasted a fortnight; and the 
two kings displayed their knightly .‘•kill in 
tilts and tournaments, while their Ministers 
talked busine.ss, after which they parted 
w'ith profuse assurances of friendship, and 
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VIII. proceeded to visit the Em- 
peror Charles V. at Graveliiies, where he 
was won over more completely to the im- 
perial side. Wolsey received the revenues 
of two vSpanish bishoprics, in earnest of his 
greater expectations ; but, i^ spite of the 
Emperor’s promises, his tutor Adrian was 
made Pope upon the death of Leo X. ; and 
upon the death of Adrian VI., after a short 
reign, Clement VII., av Italian prince, was 
invested with the papal tiara by the favor 
of His Imperial Majesty. 

Though Henry V'lII. was the ally of 
Charles V. in the luiiperor’s first war with 
the King of France, tlie ea]>tivity of Francis 
I. in 1525 opened the English king’s eyes 
to the Emperor’s ambition, and Henry VIII. 
made an alliance with hVance in order to | 
secure the release of Fjaiicis J. and to ])re- i 
vent the .seizure of any part of the French 1 
territor}’ by Charles V. 

Cardinal Wolsey wa^ making himself ob- 
noxious to the English iieojde by his diplo- 
macy. He was generall>' considered the 
author of the arbitrary measures ])y which 
the king sought to extort money from his 
subjects in 1525, which almost produced re- 
bellion. Wolsey became more bitteiij' hated 
hy the English people, although he only 
carried out the king’s in.striiCtioiis; but 
Henry VIII. became j)opular because of the 
relinqui.shmcnt of his design — a measure 
which he was unable to avoid. 

Wolsey 's disappointments in the la.st two 
papal ele<^ions aroused his indignation, and 
the ambitious cardinal now became con- 
vinced of the insincerity of the Emperor’s 
promises; and thenceforth England’s foreign 
policy underwent a change. Wolsey ’s dis- 
appointment caused the ambitious Minister 
to promote his country’s true intere.sts by 
seeking to check the power of Spain. Wol- 
sey was all powerful at home. His nomi- 
nation as papal legate was confirmed by 
both Popes Adrian VI. and Clement VII.; 
and he held in his hands the whole papal 
power in England, using that power to suit 
his (?wii purposes. 

In 1521 Henry VIII. wrote a Latin volume 
against Luther and the Reformation ; and 


Pope Leo X. conferred upon the royal author 
the title of Defender of the Faith, and wrote 
him a letter praising his wisdom, learning, 
zeal, charity, gravity, gentleiie.ss and meek- 
nes.s — most of which (qualities the king did 
not po.ssess. But a change was soon to lake 
place in the relations between Henry VIII. 
and the Head of the Church — a change 
fraught with the most momentous conse- 
quences for England, as we shall presently 
see. 

About this time Flenry VIIT. became cap- 
tivated by the charms of Anne Boleyn, a 
beautiful young lady then living at his 
court. She had been educated at the French 
court, and had returned to England with 
her English beauty adorned by French 
grace and vivacity. vSeeking for a i)retext 
upon which he could obtain a divorce from 
his first wife, Catharine of Aragon, that he 
might marry Anne Boleyn, he affedlcd 
great doubts about the legality of his m.ir- 
riage with Catharine because she had j^re- 
viously been married to his brother Arthur. 
vSuch marriages are forbidden by the Leviti- 
cal law and liy a canon of the Romish 
Church, but a special dispensation had been 
obtained from Pope Alexander VI. sanc- 
tioning Henry’s marriage with his brother’s 
widow. 

Henry VIII. seems to have been sincere 
in his doubts about the legalit}^ of his mar- 
riage with Catharine of Aragon. lie 
coupled these conscientious scruples with 
his “despair of having male issue by Cath- 
arine, to inherit the realm.” All the .sons 
born of this marriage had died in their in- 
fancy; and only a sickly daughter, the 
Prince.ss Mary, survived. The king in his 
superstition considered the premature death 
of his sons a sure mark of Divine wrath. 
Wolsey craftily aggravated these fears, if 
he did not inspire them; as the ambitious 
cardinal hated the Spani.sh party, of which 
Catharine of Aragon was the head, and 
coveted the glory of arranging a new mar- 
riage for his king with a French princess. 
But Henry VIII. made his own choice, 
without his Minister’s aid, or even without 
the Pope’s permission, by deciding to marry 
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Anne Bokyn after obtaining a divorce from | 
Catharine of Aragon. 

Another papal dhspensaiion vva.s required i 
for tlie kfng’s divorce from his first wife he- j 
fore he could form a new marriage, and 
Cardinal Wolsey was commissioned to se- ; 
cure this divorce. Poj)e Clement VII. was | 
in a serious dilemma. If he sandlioned the . 
Ihiglish king’s divorce from his vSjianish 
wife he would offend the Kmperor Charles 
V., who was lier ne])hew : and the Nether- ' 
lands would ])e almost certain to become : 
Protestant, along with Germany. If he for- | 
bade the divorce both Kngland and France I 
might renounce the Romish Church, as j 
these countries were full of secret or open 
adherents of the Reformation Under ' 
these circumstances the Pope tem])orized. ■ 

Cardinal WoIsc'n was as much j)erplexed 
as to the pro])er course* to ])ursue as was the ■ 
]\qx‘. If he granted the king’s divorce on ' 
his own res])onsibility lie would offend the 
Pope. If he refused he would incur the 
king’s wtath, and thus W’olsey likewise 
tempori/ed. I'or two weary years the im- 
])aticnt Henry \’III. was kept in suspense, 
and his im})atience was aggravated by his 
violent pas-^ion for Anne Boleyn. 

At length, in 152S, Pope Clement VII. 
sent Cardinal Campeggio, an Italian ])re- 
late, to Phigland to decide in concert with 
Cardinal Wolsey the validity of the king's 
first marriage. Canqieggio endeavored to 
settle the matter by private negotiation, first 
seeking to ])ersuade the king to abandon his 
thoughts of a divorce, and then trying to 
induce Catharine to consent to the divorce 
and retire to a nunnery, but failing in both 
endeavors. After another year of delays, 
Cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio proceeded 
to a trial of the cause in 1529; but they ap- 
peared unwilling to come to a decision. 
The king’s patience was almost exhausted, 
and the courtiers now perceived that the 
king’s favor for Wolsey was waning. 

The court organized by Cardinals Wolsey 
and Campeggio in 1529 to try the case of 
the king’s first marriage had sat for two 
months without arriving at any re.sult. 
Catharine of Aragon had all along appealed 


to her nephew, the Kmperor Charles y§i for 
protection. She now appeared before this 
court with her roxal husband, and threw 
herself on her knees before him, addressing 
him an affedling and affectionate appeal not 
to brand her ^'ith the crime of incest and 
their daughter Mary as an illegitimate 
child, and imploring him to remember the 
fidelity with which she had observed her 
marriage vows for twenty years. vShe then 
made a solemn a])peal to Pope Clement XHI., 
after which she left the court and refused to 
enter it again. 

On Jul>' 23, 1529, Cardinal Campeggio 
suddenly adjourned the court until Otdober 
following ; and a few days afterward orders 
came from Po])e Clement VII., transferring 
the case to Rome, and citing Henry VIII. 
and his queen to a]^])ear there and plead 
their respective causes at the papal bar. 
The King of Kngland was now convinced 
that the Pope had tt\\ along been trilling 
with him and that he was willing to sacri- 
fice him to ])lease the Kmperor Charles V. 

This disjiosition of the case sealed the 
fate of Cardinal Wolsey, and made a rupture 
between Henry VIII. and the Po])e inevi- 
table. The king turned furiously upon 
\\h)lsey, who was in no way responsible for 
the Pope’s aeffion. It was the king’s habit 
to make his Ministers responsible for the 
fate of the measures entrusted to them, but 
Henry VIII. proceeded cautiously. Wol- 
sey’s influence with his king was a thing of 
the past. Anne Boleyn. who \uspe( 51 ed 
that the great cardinal opposed ner mai- 
riage with the king, joined his enemies, of 
which his pride and arrogance had created 
many. 

Wolsey’s enemies proceeded with such 
secrecy that his first knowledge of their 
a( 5 lion was an indictment brought against 
him wdth the king’s consent, but the great 
cardinal had long dreaded such an event as 
the result of a failure of the divorce pro- 
ceedings. The Great Seal w^as taken from 
him and intrusted to Sir Thomas More. 
Wolsey, deprived of all his temporal hqiiors 
and offices, was banished from court and 
ordered to retire to his archbishopric of 
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Yor^. The king also seized the fallen Min- 
ister’s palace of York Place, afterward 
called Whitehall, along with his gorgeous 
plate and furniture, his clothes, and a tomb 
which he had prepared for himself at Wind- 
sor. The unfortunate Miiister was im- 
peached on fort3^-four charges; and sentenced 
to imprisonment along with forfeiture of 
lands and goods. 

But the king’s resentment soon subsided; 
and Wolsey received a royal pardon, and a 
portion of his re\x‘nues were restored to him; 
but he was required to reside at York, the 
archbishopric of whicli was the only dignity 
that he was allowed to retain. Adversit3" 
did not cure the disgraced Minister of his 
love of magnificence, thus drawing on him 
again the king’s displeasure. In 1530 his 
enemies caused him to be arrested on a 
charge of high treason, in setting up a for- 
eign ccnirt in the kingdom; and he was ar- 
rested at York b}' tht^Karl of Northumber- 
land. 

In charge of Master Kingston, the Con- 
stable of the Tower, Wolsey started on his 
last journey to London; but on the way he 
was seized with a violent fever, brought 
on by anxiety and grief at his fall. ITpon 
arriving at Leice.ster Abbey, on the third 
day of the journey, vSaturday night, Novem- 
ber 26, 1 530, Wolsey was conscious that his 
end was approaching, and he .said to the ab- 
bot, who came to the gate to give him a 
kindly welcome: “My father, 1 am come 
hither to| leave ni>" bones among you.” 
He was iJifted from his mule, and was car- 
ried to his bed, which he never left alive, 
lie died three days later, November 2 q, 
1330; after addressing the Constable of the 
Tower in these ever memorable and affedl- 
ing words: “Had I but .served God as dili- 
gently as I have served the king. He would 
not have given me over in my gray hairs.’’ 

Such was the .sad end of the once great 
and all-powerful Cardinal Wolsey — a strik- 
ing illustration of the vanity of earthly 
glory. Henry VIII., whose ingratitude 
was the basest of his many faults, could 
crus^i long-tried and faithful .servants with 
as little feeling as if he were treading upon 


the meanest reptile. The genius of Shak- 
speare has cr3^stallizcd Wolsey ’s last words, 
as though he were addressing the only 
friend who did not de.sert him, Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, in the.se words : 

“ O Cromwell, Croinw’ell, 
liad I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served niy king, lie would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine eneinie.s. ” 

In the meantime King Henry VIII. was 
colle( 5 ling the o])inion.s of learned men on 
the subjedi of his divorce ; but the clergy 
made one delay after another, and two more 
years pa.ssed without resulting in any prog- 
re.ss. Jn.st before Wolsey ’s di.sgrace and 
fall, two of the king’s .servants, Gardiner 
and Fox, accidentals^ fell in company with 
Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of Je.sus College 
at Cambridge, with whom they^ conver.sed 
on the subjecl of the king’ divorce. Cranmer 
at first refrained from ex])re.ssing any opin- 
ion; but, wdien pre.s.sed, said that he would 
wa.ste no time in negotiating with the I’ope, 
but would propo.se to the most learned men 
in Europe this plain question : “ Can a 

man marry his brother’s widow?’’ This 
hint .so impre.s.sed the two doctors that they 
reported it to the king, who .said bluntly, 
with an oath: “Cranmer has got the 
right .sow by the car.” Henry VIII. at 
once took Cranmer into his .service and en- 
gaged him to write a book in favor of the 
divorce. 

Cranmer’s proposition to submit the ques- 
tion of the king’s divorce to all the uni- 
versities of Europe suggested to Henry 
VIII. a way^ toward the .solution of the 
vexed question. If the universities an- 
.swered that a man might marry his broth- 
er’s widow, the king’s con.science wotild be 
relieved; if their advice was for divorce, 
the Pope would be unable to resist their de- 
cision. The Pope threatened to excommu- 
nicate Henry* VIII. in ca.se he divorced 
Catharine of Aragon and married Anne 
Boleyn ; but the great universities of Eu- 
rope mainly decided in. the English king’s 
favor. In the meantime the course of 
events in England, along with the bold ad- 
vice of Sir Thomas Cromwell, his new Sec- 
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retary of State, led Henry VIII. to more de- 
cisive acflion. 

Ill 1533 Craniner was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and he at once proceeded to 
try the question of divorce. A court was 
convened; and, after a fortnight passed in 
hearing arguments, sentence of divorce was 
pronounced, declaring that the marriage 
was not valid from the beginning, and that 
Mary, the. daughter of Henry VIII. and 
Catharine of Aragon, was illegitimate, and 
therefore not an heir to the Knglish crown. 
The poor queen retired to Ampthill, and 
Henry VIII. was ]mblicly married to Anne 
Boleyn. The Princess Klizabeth was born 
in 1 S 33 — an event celebrated with .splendor 
and rejoicing. 

The intelligence of the court’s sentence 
created commotion at Rome. Pope Clement 
VII. was at first doubtful as to what adlion 
he should take; but he at length i.ssued an 
angry edidl, declaring the king’s marriage 
with Catharine of Aragon to be valid. The 
divorced (jiieen, who had resisted to the 
utmost the disgrace and injustice heaped 
upon her, died in 1536, honored for her 
virtues and her piety. 

The Pope soon perceived the great politi- 
cal error which he had committed. vSir 
Thomas Cromwell, the new vSecretary of 
State, who had served Cardinal Wolsey 
with such fidelity, was a staunch friend of 
the Reformation; and Henry VIII. cho.se him 
because of his abilities and his bold, decisive 
charadler, as the king needed such an ally 
in the contest which his divorce and second 
marriage involved him with the Pope. Per- 
ceiving clearly that nothing was to be hoped 
for from the Pope, Cromvyell advi.sed King 
Henry VIII. to declare him.self Head of the 
Churcii in England; and the king promptly 
acted on this advice. 

The English bishops and higher clergy 
prepared to resist the king’s ac5tion; but 
Henry VIII. determined to puni.sh them 
for violation of the Statute of Praemunire, 
pa.ssed in the time of Edward III. and 
Wickliffe, which forbade any English sub- 
je( 5 l to yield supreme obedience to a foreign 
potentate, and this applied to the Pope. 


Most of the clergy had been guilty o#the 
violation of that statute by their submission 
to the papal legate’s court in England — the 
crime for which Wolsey had been con- 
demned. 

The linglislj^clergy only obtained pardon 
by paying a fine of one hundred and eigh- 
teen thousand eight hundred and forty 
])ounds sterling, and by acknowledging that 
the king was the ‘ ‘ Brotec^or and vSupreme 
Head of the Church and clergy of iMigland” 
— an acknowledgment which they qualified 
b}* the clause “ in .so far as is permitted by 
the laws of Christ.” By this measure 
Henry VIII. struck a decisive blow at the 
conne( 5 lion between the English Church and 
the Pope, and laid the foundation of the 
complete independence of that Church. 

The English king i^xt proceeded to annul 
the Pope’s claim to tribute and obedience 
from lingland, and to ]nit a stop to the pay- 
ment of the large siinft of money which the 
Pope annually drew from Ivngland; and Par- 
liament pa.ssed a statute forbidding any ap- 
peals from Ivngli.sh subjeefts to the Po])e or 
to any person outside the realm. Monas- 
teries and nunneries in luigland were sub- 
jec^Ied to in.spe( 5 lion and control by the 
king’s officers. Bishops were to be a])- 
pointed by the clergy attached to their cathe- 
drals, u})on receiving letters of pernii.ssion 
from the king. 

The.se mea.sures led to the resignation of 
the Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, one of 
the best of Engli.shmcii and a dented Ro- 
man Catholic. The king received his resig- 
nation with regret, as he .sincerely esteemed 
him; but proceeded in his efforts. Finally, in 
1534, the Engli.sh Parliament ])a.ssed the Afl 
of Supremacy^ by which the King of England 
w^as declared the Supreme Head of the 
Church of lingland, thus making the Eng' 
li.sh Church thoroughly independent of the 
Pope. The Act of vSupremacy made it high 
trea.son for any English subjedl to deny that 
the King of England w’as “the vSupreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England.” 

Though the English Reformation was im- 
mediately brought about by personal and 
selfish motives, this decisive movement had 
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a fir deeper origin, and had been precipi- 
tated l)y the discussions concerning the 
king’s marriage. The Pope’s irresolution 
shook the faith of iiiain^ who gladly would 
have considered him infallible ; and the 
question was propounded : ^ If Pope Clem- 
ent 7<77/not decide when Phiglaiurs welfare 
is at stake, where is his justice ? If he can 
not, where is his infallibility?” In spite of 
the Statute of Hereticc., now rigorously exe- 
cuted, the hearts of the coiiiiiion people of 
lingland were more and more alienated from 
the Catholic Church. 

A number of luiglish Roman Catholics 
refused to acknowledge the king’s ecclesias- 
tical su])reniacy, and among these were Sir 
Thomas More and P'isher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester. The>' thus made tliem.seh es guilty 
of high treason. Neitiier would they recog- 
nize the exclusion of the Princess Mary as 
her father’s successor. Sir Thomas More and 
Bishop P'isher were s*6nt as prisoners to the 
'Power. A little later the prophecies of a 
Kentish nun produced a Catholic insurrec- 
tion in Phigland, but this outbre ak was soon 
quelled, and the nun’s imposture was ex- 
posed. The monks of the Charter Hou.se, 
in I^ondon — a brotherhood famous in that 
corrupt age for the purity and beneficence 
of their lives — were man>' of them executed 
on the .scaffold, while others died of fever 
and starvation in loath.some prisons. 

Determined to strike a final and deci.sive 
blow at the papal party in England, Henry 
VIII. c^u.sed Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
P'isher to be tried, condemned and beheaded 
for high trea.son, in 1535. The good bi.shop 
mounted the .scaffold with a copy of the New 
Testament in his hand, and as he knelt to 
lay his head upon the block he read the 
words: “This is life eternal to know Thee, 
the only true God.” 

England lost one of the most admirable 
men of his time in the execution of Sir 
Thomas More, who was distinguished for 
his brilliant genius, his wonderful learning, 
his ardent piety and the sweetness of his 
do0iestic life. He had been a life-long re- 
former ; but he had labored to reform the 
Church by remaining in it, and not to ac- 
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compli.sh such reformation by .separating 
from the old organization. He sincerely be- 
lieved the Pope to be the Head of the 
Christian Church by Divine appointment, 
and for that reason he had resigned the 
office of Chancellor when Henry \TII. as- 
.sumed the Supremacy of the lingli.sh Church. 
It is .said that the Emperor Charles re- 
marked, upon hearing of More’s execution: 
“ I would rather have lost the be.st city in 
my dominions than .so worthy a counselor. ” 

Sir Thomas More was the author of a ro- 
mance, entitled Utopia, meaning hhnchcre. 
in which he .satirizes the faults and oppres- 
.sions of his own age and country, and de- 
picts a perfecfl societ\^ and ideal common- 
wealth, which an imaginary companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci, deserted on the Ameri- 
can continent, found .somewhere in the 
wilds. This ideal place had wide and 
cleanly streets, comfortable hou.ses, a sys- 
tem of public .schools in which every child 
received a good education, perfecfl religious 
toleration and universal suffrage, though 
with a family and not an individual ballot : 
and the .sole objedl of the government was 
the w^elfare of the entire people, and not the 
pleasure of the king. 

Bishop Fi.sher had been made a cardinal 
b^^ the Pope during his imprisonment; and 
Pope Paul III., upon hearing of his execu- 
tion, excommunicated King Henry VIII., 
declared him depo.sed from his throne, and 
laid England under an interdicfl. The king 
retaliated by causing tho.se of his .subjedls 
who had been chiefly instrumental in pro- 
curing the excommunication and interdicl 
to be arrested, tried and beheaded for high 
treason. Thus .speech against the Pope w’as 
no longer heresy in England. 

King Henry VIII. w^as now the onl}^ 
Pope legall}" recognized in England; and all 
eccle.siastical, as well as civil, pow^r W’as 
vested in him. He di( 5 latcd the sermons of 
the pulpit, as well as the ena< 5 lments of Par- 
liament. He controlled the eccle.siastical, 
as well as the civil, courts. He declared 
what was truth and what was heresy. He ap- 
pointed and removed bishops and archbish- 
ops at his pleasure. The vast revenues that 
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had flowed so steadily from England to the 
Vatican for centuries were now poured into 
his coffers. No priest could preach in Eng- 
land without a royal license, and no license 
was issued without the Oath of Supremacy. 
Every English priest was compelled to de- 
clare to his assembled parish their absolu- 
tion from allegiance to the Pope, and their 
duty of obedience to their king as Head of 
the Church of England. 

Thus the silent and bewildered linglish 
people, constrained by respect for law on 
the one hand and by reverence for religion 
on the other, were carried peacefully through 
the first and most critical crisis of a momen- 
tous religious revolution. In other coun- 
tries the Reformation advanced only through 
a sea of ])luod. The })eace and order that 
characteri/ed the Reformation in luigland 
were vastly due to the ox'ersliadowing char- 
acter of the throne and the irop will of the 
despot who occupied it. 

The linglish Parliament removed the last 
vestige of n limitation to the royal authority 
by enaCliiig that royal proclamations should 
have the force of statutes. It is said that 
if, during the sessions of Parliament, the 
king’s name were only mentioned in his ab- 
sence, the members would rise and bow be- 
fore the vacant throne, lljion one occasion, 
when the Hou.se of Commons did not pa.ss 
a law granting a suppl)^ as speedily as Henry 
VIII. desired, the king .sent for lid ward 
Montague, one of the mo.st influential mem- 
bers of that branch of Parliament, who, 
when introduced to His Majesty, was greet- 
ed with these words: “Ho! man! will 
they not pa.ss my bill ? ’’ Their laying one 
of his hands on Montague’s head, as the 
subservient tnember of the Commons was on 
his knees before him, the tyrannical king 
exclaimed: “Get my bill pas.scd by to- 
morrow, or else to-morrow this head of 
yours .shall beofT!” The bill was passed 
within the appointed time. 

Thus far King Henry VIH. had been 
obliged by his own nece.ssities in his strug- 
gle with the Pope to move forward with the 
Engli.sh Reformers. He was vastly indebted 
to the Reformation for the succe.ss of his 


divorce proceedings, but the Reforma^on 
owed him very little. Though Archbishop 
Cranmer and Sir Thomas Cromwell had not 
yet openly renounced the Catholic doctrines, 
they sought steadily to lead the king into 
measures favo^ile to the Reformers, while 
the Duke of Norfolk and the other leaders 
of the Catholic party in England endeavored 
to encourage the king’s devotion to the 
Romish faith and to prevent a renunciation 
of the Catholic dodtrines by the Engli.sh 
Church, but they were struggling against 
the logic of events. 

The Bible had been made accessible to 
the Phiglish peoj)le, and was doing its work 
among them rapidly and deci.sively. Will- 
iam Tyndale had tran.slated the vScrijitures 
into English in 1526, and this translation 
was published in the J^Jetlierlands. Its cir- 
culation was forbidden in England under 
.severe penalties; but there was a great de- 
mand for it, and it wa.mread, in .spite of the 
stringent laws against it. It was every day 
becoming more ajiparent that the Engli.sh 
people were weakening in their belief in the 
cardinal dodlrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church — the doclrine of transubstantiation ; 
while the dodlrine of justification by faith 
was becoming stronger. 

The fires of persecution were again light- 
ed in Ivngland, and Prote.stants died the 
death of martyrs at the stake. Henry 
VIII. relentle.ssly puni.shed both Catholics 
and Lutherans, the former for upholding the 
Pope’s supremacy against the ling’s in 
England, and the latter for den>%ig the 
dodfrines of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He .still retained his early detestation of 
Luther and his do( 5 lrines. 

But the Paiglish Reformers were proceed- 
ing forward beyond the point which Lu- 
ther had reached, and were establishing the 
dodtrines of their Church far in advance of 
his. Archbishop Cranmer, .sensible of the 
influence of the vSeriptures upon their read- 
ers, caused lioth hou.ses of the convocation 
to pa.ss a resolution in 1536 requesting the 
king to appoint learned men to translate ^he 
Scriptures for circulation among the Eng- 
lish people. The Primate was warmly sup- 
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polled in this enterprise by Queen Anne 
and by Sir Thomas Cromwell ; and the re- 
sult was that the king sanolioned William 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, as re- 
vised by Miles Coverdale in 1535, and sup- 
posed to have been piint(^^ at Zurich, in 
Switzerland. This result, which was ac- 
complished by Cranmer in 1536, was an im- 
mense gain for the Knglish Reformers. 

Archbisho]) Crammer very much desired 
that the public service of the Church should 
be in English instead of Latin, but he was 
very well aware that Henry VHI. would 
violently oppose such an innoxation. lie 
therefore considered it the best policy to 
lead to the desired change by degrees; and he 
gradually obtained the king’s permission to 
have the r 3 ecalogue, the Lord’s Prayer and 
the new Church cre^^/l read in English in 
the churches, and to be taught in every 
school and family. A copy of the English 
Bible, as translated by William Tyndale 
and Miles Coverdale, was ordered to be 
chained to the pillar or desk of every church 
in England, and to be open to the reading 
of all. In 1539 Arc hhisho]) Cranmer made 
a new Phiglish translation of the Bible. 

When these Bibles appeared they were 
thankfully received by the luiglish people, 
who flocked to the churches, where they 
could hear the holy book read; and a great 
number learned to read for the sole purpose 
of perusing the sacred volume. The great 
increase in the number of books, through 
the intuition of the art of printing, had 
produced a taste for reading among the 
English. 

The king drew up the articles of religion, 
which showed that he had taken a middle 
ground between Protestants and Papists. 
These articles of religion made the Bible 
the sole standard of faith in England; re- 
duced the sacraments from seven to three — 
penance, baptism and the Elucharist; re- 
tained transubstantiation and confession, 
but added justification by faith; and rejedled 
pilgrimages, purgator>^ indulgences, the 
worship of images and relics, and masses 
for the dead. 

Archbishop Cranmer, the only one of the 


servants of Henry VHI. who retained the 
king’s favor from first to last, by his integ- 
rity of charac 5 ler, and not by obsequiousness 
or sycophancy, had no selfish views of his 
own ; but his soul was occuined with one 
grand objecfl — the reformation of religion. 
Wolsey’s great aliilities were solely employ- 
ed in elevating himself to the highest 
earthly dignity. ^ vSir Thomas Cromwell, 
though a zealous Reformer, was intent on 
enriching himself fiom the pillage of the 
religious houses in Phigland. But Cran- 
mer’s character was so destitute of ambition 
and covetousness that he at first declined 
the Primacy, and finally accepted it only be- 
cause he hoped that it would give him bet- 
ter means of advancing the cause which he 
had at heart. Cranmer' s timidity betrayed 
him into some weaknesses, but his virtue 
awed the t3Tnnnical king, who iisualh con- 
trived to send him to a distance when he 
was about to perpetrate any flagrant ae^t. 
The king’s regard for the good archbishop 
was always sincere. 

In the meantime the English Reformers 
suifered a severe loss in the execution 
of the queen, Anne Boleyn, who was in- 
clined to their doctrines and exerted her in- 
fluence with her royal husband in their lie- 
half. Her enjoxuiient of a crown was of 
short duration. Her French manners and 
vivacity, which had so charmed Henry 
\TH. liefore her marriage, became dis]ilcas- 
ing to him after she became his wife ; so 
that his passion for her cooled, and he be- 
came indiflerent to her. Her enemies-- the 
entire Catholic party in England — exerted 
themselves to widen the breach between her 
and her royal husband ; and in this they 
were finally successful. 

Henry VHI. was induced to believe that 
his consort was unfaithful to him, and he 
caused her to be arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower, May 2, 1536. vShe now paid 
dearly for her brief exaltation. Accused 
of a crime of which she was innocent, she 
was not permitted to see her friends, and 
was surrounded by her most inveterate ene- 
mies. After a mock trial by a jury of peers, 
in which she was allowed no counsel, she 
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pronounced guilty and sentenced to 
death. Her marriage was also declared 
void; and her daughter Elizabeth, afterward 
queen, was declared incapable of inheriting 
the English crown. 

On the morning of her e^cution she sent 
for Kingston, the Constable of the Tower; and 
when he entered her prison, she said: “Mr. 
Kingston, I hear 1 am not to die till noon, 
and I am sorry for fot I thought to be 
dead before this time, and free from a life of 
pain.” The Constable of the Tower sought 
to comfort her by assuring her that her pain 
would be very little; whereupon she replied: 

‘ ‘ 1 have heard the executioner is very ex- 
pert ; and (clasping her neck with her 
hands, laughing) I have but a little neck.” 

When brought to the scaffold, she would 
not inflame the mipds of the speculators 
present against her persecutors, because of 
a consideration of her daughter Elizabeth’s 
welfare ; but contenled herself with saying: 

‘ ‘ I am come to die as I am sentenced by the 
law.” She refused to accuse any one or to 
sa>' anything of the charge upon which she 
had been condeniiied. She prayed heartily 
for the king, and called him “ a most merci- 
ful and gentle prince,” and said that he had 
always been to her “a good and gracious 
sovereign,” and that if any one should 
think proper to canvass her cause she de- 
sired him to judge the best. She was behead- 
ed on the Tower green by the executioner 
of Calais, who was brought over to London 
becaus^lie was more expert than any heads- 
man in England. 

vSays Hume, conc'erning the fate of the 
unfortunate Anne Eoleyn : “The inno- 
c'ence of this unfortunate queen cannot 
reasoifably be called in question. Heiir^^ 
himself, in the violence of his rage, knew 
not whom to accuse as her lover ; and 
though he imputed guilt to her brother and 
four persons more, he was able to bring 
proof against none of them.” 

The real faol was that Henry VIII, was 
tired of Anne Bole\'n, and was anxious to 
g^ rid of her, as she stood in the way of 
his gratification of a new pa.ssion. On the 
very day after her execution he married 


Jane Seymour, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Seymour, a Wiltshire knight. This third 
wife of Henry VIII. died the next year, 
1537, a few days after having given birth to 
a son named Edward. 

The execution of Anne Boleyn led to a 
reconciliation between Henry VIII. and the 
Princess Mary, his daughter with his first 
wife, Catharine of Aragon. He required 
her to acknowledge his sux)remacy as Head 
of the English Church and to admit the ille- 
gality of her mother’s marriage. She was 
twenty years of age and a proud-spirited 
woman; but, as she knew her father’s dis- 
position too well to resist his demands, and 
as she was aware that her own safety de- 
pended upon her acquiescence, she wrote 
him a letter admitting his. claims, and was 
therefore received into his favor. 

Adting upon Archbishop Cranmer’s ad- 
vice, King Henry VIII. took another de- 
cisive step — the suppression of the religious 
houses in England. A commission was 
appointed to visit the religious houses. 
This commission reported most of them 
as corrupt and immoral, besides being 
centers of baneful idleness and of unremit- 
ting opposition and unrelenting hostility to 
the crown. But the king proceeded with 
caution. A statute of Parliament suppress- 
ed the lesser monasteries and nunneries in 
1536, and the greater religious houses were 
closed in 1538. As the “Black Book,” 
which reported the condudl of the monks 
and nuns, was read in I^arli ament, cries re- 
sounded from all sides : ‘ ‘ Hown with them ! 
down with them ! ” Thus the monasteries 
and nunneries were completely broken up 
in Phi gland, and the monks and nuns were 
turned out into the world, ten thousand 
nuns alone being made homeless by the 
cruel statute. 

The suppression of the monasteries and 
nunneries in England produced much dis- 
content and some disorder. The bounty 
of these religicnis houses had fed multitudes 
of paupers, who were no more able to earn 
an honest living than were the monks and 
nuns themselves. In the northern counties 
of England, where the people adhered to 
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the Catholic religion, a hundred thousand ] 
persons took up arms and undertook what 
they called a ‘ ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace. ’ ’ They 
took possession of all the towns and castles 
north of the Humber. A “Parliament of 
the North” assembled at Pontefradl, de- 
manded the reestablishment of the papal su- 
premacy o\x‘r England, the restoration of 
the Princess Mary to her rights as heiress 
to the Englir>h crown, and the overthrow of 
Sir Thomas Cromwell. The insurgents set 
out from Yorkshire for Eondon, to force the 
king to comply with their conditions. The 
king was obliged to take the field against 
the malcontents, and the rebellion was sup- 
pressed with terrible cruelty. F'our great 
abbots were hanged, and the last of the old 
feudal chiefs were beheaded. 

All the rentals, gold, silver, and other 
j^roperty of the religious houses were con- 
fiscated. Ti e abbots were pensioned, and 
a part of tlxir revenues was expended in 
founding .schools, colleges, and six new’ 
bishoprics; but a considerable portion en- 
riched the king’s courtiers and favorites. 
The king’s greed for the w’calth of the 
Church may have been the principal motive 
for this cruel proceeding. 

Henry VHI. next caused the tombs and 
.shrines of the saints to be robbed of their 
costly works of art and enormous treasures; 
and the.se shrines, so long the objcc5ls of 
adoration and rich wdth the gifts of number- 
less pilgrims, w’cre ruthle.ssly destroyed after 
being plundered of their W’ealth. The most 
famous of the.se shrines w’as that of Thomas 
a Becket, or St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
from w’hich tw’o immen.se chests of gold and 
jewels were carried away to the royal coffers. 
Not .satisfied walli robbing Becket’s .shrine, 
Henry VIIl. proceeded to uncanonize that 
revered saint and niart 5 ’r, declaring that he 
W’as no saint and that he had died as a rebel 
and a traitor. 

The.se adls of King Henry VHI. cau.sed 
Pope Paul III. to excommunicate him, to 
pronounce his dethronement, to lay IJng- 
land under an interdidl, and to ab.solve the 
English people from their allegiance to their 
king. The Pope called upon the Engli.sh 


nobles and people to take up arms against 
their .sovereign, declared him infamous, and 
commanded all the monarchs of Christen- 
dom to make w’ar upon him and to .seize 
such of his subjecls as they w’ere able to 
gel into their Aow’cr and hold them as 
slaves. 

The Pope’s efforts ]>rodnced no effec5l in 
England ; as the Reformers w’ere too .strong 
and the king’s povvej was too great, and 
the exposures of the fraud and corruption 
of the Romi.sh Church, in conne<5lion w’ith 
the suj>pression of the monasteries and nun- 
neries, had di.sgusled the Phiglish people 
so thoroughly that the Catholic party could 
not hope for a succe.ssful rebellion : while 
Phigland W’as too formidable for any foreign 
powxr to desire to make w’ar upon her b>’ an 
inva.sion of her ow’ii^soil, and the l*ope’s 
.spiritual weapons had lost their force in the 
eyes of Christendom. 

Cardinal Pole, a girand.son of George, 
Duke of Clarence, and a kinsman of King 
Henry Vlll., w’as residing abroad at that 
time, and exerted hinrself to his utmo.st to 
in.stigate the monarchs of Continental Eu- 
rope to make w’ar upon lingland, but failed 
in the.se efforts. His elder brother, Lord 
Montague, and his aged mother, the Count- 
e.ss of vSalisbury, the last of the dire(5f line 
of the Plantagenets, and their kinsman, the 
Marquis of Exeter, along w’ith .some others, 
W’ere detected in a trea.sonable corre.spond- 
ence w’ith him, and* were arrested, tried, 
convi(5led and beheaded. % 

Although Henry VIII. had gone To such 
extremes in renouncing the Pope’s author- 
ity in England, he was still sincerely at- 
tached to the Catholic faith. In 1539 he 
united with the Catholic jxarty and drew 
up the Six At titles, by which he .struck a 
diredt blow’ at the English Reformers. 
Henry VIIl. exerted all his de.spotic power 
to compel his subjects to accept the.se ar- 
ticles. 

The .statute embracing the.se articles w’as 
called by Fox “the w’hip w’ith .six strings,” 
It W’as largely the result of a Catholic re^fc- 
tion in conseciuence of the excesses of the 
radical Reformers, and it reaffirmed the car- 
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diij'il doctrines of the Romish Church. The 
hloody statute imposed the penalty of death 
by fire upoti all who violated it. The Eng- 
lish ])risons were rai)idly filled with offend- 
ers. Catholics perished at the stake for not 
accepting the Protestant Hfead of the Eng- 
lish Church, and Protestants likewise suf- 
fered martyrdom for rejecting the Catholic 
faith. Put the execution of this terrible 
statute was relaxed a|'ter a few months, and 
the king permitted every householder to 
have an liiiglish Bible in his family. 

The ten years of vSir Thomas Cromwell’s 
administration (A. D. 1530-1540) have 
been known as the First English Reign of 
Terror. Opinion itself was made treason, 
and a man’s refusal to reveal his inmost 
thoughts was considered evidence of crime. 
vSir Thomas Cromwell, Wolsey’s faithful 
friend to the last and the son of a black- 
smith, had risen by the force of his natural 
talents from the hutible rank of a private 
soldier to the dignity of Secretary of State. 

King Henry VIII., who had now been a 
widower for three years after having been 
thrice married, desired a fourth wife ; 
but there w^ere some who thought that the 
dignity of queen might be paid for too 
dearly. One lady whom he asked sent 
him a refusal, saying that she had but one 
head, and that if she had two she might 
venture to marr^^ him. Sir Thomas Crom- 
well desired that the king should marry a 
Protestant princess of Germany, and show- 
ed him L portrait of Anne of Cleves. Ilenr}' 
VIII, was so much pleased with the pi< 5 lure 
that he sent to demand the princess in mar- 
riage. 

When Anne of Cleves arrived in England, 
Henry VUI. found that she was so unlike 
tlie pidlure that he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to marry her. The marriage occur- 
red in 1540. When the king discovered that 
his new wife was ignorant and stupid, and 
that she could speak only the German lan- 
guage, he became so disgusted with her that 
he sought a pretext for divorce. 

^The king never forgave Sir Thomas 
Cromwell for his blunder in procuring so 
unacceptable a bride for him; and the Duke 


of Norfolk and the other Catholic leaders 
determined to take advantage of the king's 
resentment to procure Cromwell’s destruc- 
tion. That famous jNTiiiister was cordially 
hated by the old nobles as a low-born up- 
start, and by the whole Catholic party for 
his conspicuous share in the destruc 5 lion of 
the monastefies, which had acquired for 
him the title of the “ Hammer ‘of the 
Monks.” Cromwell was arrested and tried 
for heresy and trea.son; and, though neither 
charge could be proven, he was condemned 
and beheaded without a hearing, July 2S, 
1540 — in the language of the Council, being 
“judged b}^ the bloody laws he has himself 
made. ” His only crime was the extreme 
zeal with which he supported the king’s 
tyranny. 

Six months after his marriage with Anne 
of Cleves, Henr^" VIII. obtained his divorce 
from her ; Parliament most obsequiousl}- 
annulling the marriage, and Anne meekly 
consenting to the .separation and accepting 
a liberal pension and a fine palace in Eng- 
land, in place of the queenly dignity. She 
remained in England for the rest of her 
life, and outlived Henry VIII. ten years. 

In the meantime Henry VIII had become 
enamored of Catharine Howard, a niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the leader of the 
Catholic party in England ; and she became 
the king’s fifth wife in less than two weeks 
after his divorce from Anne of Cleves. The 
king was .so much plea.sed with the wit and 
agreeablene.ss of his new (jiieen that he 
cau.sed a thanksgiving prayer to be offered 
for his happy marriage ; but in about a year 
and a half he discovered that she had not 
only been unchaste before marriage, but 
that her conducfl still continued shamefully 
bad. The king was obliged to sign lier 
death-warrant, and she was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, February 12, 1542, along with 
.several of her paramours, one of whom had 
been the chief accu.ser of Anne Boleyn. 

The execution of vSir Thomas Cromwell 
and the king’s marriage with Catharine 
Howard restored the Catholic party to power 
in Pyiigland ; but the Papist leaders did not 
dare to proceed jn the course which they had 
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marked out as Romanists, as they would 
have lost their influence with the king by 
such an avowal. They therefore maintain- 
ed their influence over him as believers in 
transubstantiation. The Six Articles were 
enforced with the utmost rigor, and in 1543 
the general permission to re^ the Bible 
was revoked. Only the higher classes, or 
merchants, who were householders, were 
permitted to read it ; the common people 
being denied that privilege. 

In 1536 Wales was incorporated with 
Kiiglaiid, and received English laws and 
j>rivileges; and in 1542 Ireland was created 
a kingdom, after the English authority had 
been strengthened in that countr}'. Henr}' 
VIII. paid great attention to his navy and 
brought it to a high state of efficiency. 
During his reign serfdom was aboli.shed in 
England. 

In the meantime Henry VIII. had been 
seeking to draw vScotland into closer rela- 
tions with England ; but king James V. of | 
Scotland, who was a Roman Catholic, had 1 
no desire for an alliance with his uncle, the 
English king, whom he considered the great 
enemy of the Romish Church. Vexed at 
his failure, Henry VIII. declared war 
against vScotland in 15-12. Hoping to antici- 
pate him, James V. sent ten thousand troops 
across the border into luigland, but this 
vSeottish army was routed by only five hun- 
dred English at vSolway Moss. James V. 
died of grief and shame at this humiliation, 
December 14, 1542, leaving the Scotti.sh 

crown to his infant daughter, Mar)" Stuart. 

Henry VIII., earnestly desiring a union 
of the two kingdoms, negotiated a marriage 
betw’een his son Pvdvvard and the infant 
Scottish princess ; but the queen-mother of 
Scotland and the regent of that kingdom, 
the Karl of Arran, who were Roman Cath- 
olics, resolved to disregard this treaty. The 
King of England attempted to enforce the 
treaty ; and sent an army into Scotland for 
that purpo.se, under the command of the 
Earl of Hertford, the brother of Jane Sey- 
mour, the third wife of Henry VIII. The 
English army ravaged Scotland, and .sacked 
and burned Edinburgh. 



As the Catholic party in Scotland thwart- 
ed the proposed marriage by forming a closer 
alliance with France, Henry VIII., enraged 
at his failure, entered into an alliance with 
the Emperor Charles V. in a war against 
Francis I. of Fmnce. In 1544 Henry VI II. 
invaded France and took Boulogne after a 
.short siege ; but peace was made with 
France and Scotland i]^ 1346, by which Bou- 
logne was to be restored to France eight 
years later upon the payment of a ransom 
to the English. 

In 1543 Henry VHI. married his sixth 
and last wife, Catharine Parr, the wddow 
of Eord Latimer, a woman of .sen.se and dis- 
cretion, who outlived him. vShe was a 
Prote.stant at heart and favorably dis- 
po.sed to\V£ird the Reformers. Gardiner, 
Bi.sho]) of Winchester, one of the Catholic 
leaders, and his party, eagerly sought to 
bring about her destiti^tion. They suc- 
ceeded with the king in causing Anne 
Askew, one of the new queen’s maids of 
honor, to die a martyr’s death by burning, 
for denying the doArine of transubstantia- 
tion; but they failed in their efforts to wring 
from the condemned woman some confe.s.sion 
damaging to the queen. 

Anne Askew and those who suffered mar- 
tyrdom with her perished with heroic forti- 
tude. A thunder-storm which appeared at 
the time excited the .superstitious feelings 
of both the friends and enemies of the con- 
demned; the Protestants regard ing^t as a 
manife.statioii of the Divine wrath iiixon.se- 
quence of the cruel fate of the martyrs; while 
the Catholics considered it a manifestation 
of the Divine vengeance for the heretical 
docflrines of the condemned, and .shouted: 
“They are damned! they are damned!’’ 

The Papi.st leaders, Gardiner and the 
Duke of Norfolk, enraged by their failure to 
wring a confe.s.sion from Anne A.skew dam- 
aging to the new queen, .sought to enconi- 
pa.ss the destruction of Archbishop Cran- 
nier. They endeavored to persuade the 
king that the Primate and his learned m^ 
were destroying the kingdom with heresy, 
and asked for his commitment to the Tower ; 
but Henry VIII., whose thorough attach- 
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meat to, and sincere regard for, Cranmer 
remained unshaken, allowed the Papist 
leaders to proceed far enough to show the 
good archbishop who were his enemies and 
who his friends, and theA sternly forbade 
them to raise a hand against the Primate, 
whom he declared to be faithful and true. 
Thenceforth the queen and the Primate 
were safe from the ^ttacks of the Papist 
party. 

Henry VIII. continued zealous against 
both Papists and I'rotestants, and many of 
both parties perished at the same stake. 
All who denied the king’s ecclesiastical su- 
premacy in his kingdom were deemed here- 
tics in religion and traitors to their king 
and country. As the king required his 
subjects to make his^opinion their standard 
of faith, and as he was constantly changing 
his opinion and causing contradiAory laws 
to be enacted, his vStibje<5ts found it difficult 
to steer a safe course amid the perils with 
wdiich his tyrannical caprice surrounded 
them. 

PIenr>^ VUI. was vain of his theological 
knowledge, and even engaged in public 
discussions with those who were accused 
of heresy. Theology was his favorite sub- 
ject of conversation, but woe t(} such as had 
the audacity to differ with him. Upon one 
occasion his last wife, Catharine Parr, ex- 
pres.sed herself rather too freely in favor of 
the Protestant docftrines; and the king, pro- 
voked /hat she should presume to differ with 
him, •complained to Gardiner about the 
queen’s obstinacy. The bigoted Papist 
leader sought to widen the breach between 
the king and the queen, and finally ])er.suaded 
the king to consent that the queen .should 
be publicly accused and tried for heresy. 

With so capricious a monarch as Henry 
VIII. it was hazardous for any officer to 
.sign the articles; as it was high trea.son — a 
capital offen.se — for any subject to slander 
the queen. The paper which was prepared 
for the king’s signature fell into the hands 
qf the queen’s friends by some means, and 
she was apprised of her peril. Relying on 
her prudence and addre.ss to thwart the 
machinations of her enemies, she paid her 


customary visit to her royal husband, and 
found him more placid than .she had ex- 
pected. 

On this occasion the king at once entered 
upon his favorite topic of di.scussiori, and 
apparently challenged the queen to an 
argument ; hut she gently declined the con- 
versation, .saying that .such profound .specu- 
lations were not suited to her .sex, that .she 
was bles.sed with a hu.sband who was quali- 
fied by his judgment and learning tochoo.se 
principles for his own family and for the 
w'isest and most learned in the kingdom, 
ami that .she found conversation liable to 
langui.sh when there was no opposition, and 
for that reason she .sometimes ventured to 
differ with him merely to give him the 
pleasure of refuting her. Thereupon the 
! king replied : “ And is it .so? then we are 

! perfect; friends again.” 

The Papist leaders were unaware of the 
change in the king’s feelings toward his 
wife, and prepared the next day to send lier 
to the Tower. The royal couple were c'on- 
versiiig amicably in the garden when 
the Chancellor appeared with ff^rty of his 
retinue. The king .spoke to the Chancellor 
at .some distance from the queen, and seem- 
ed to be angry with him. She overheard 
the epithets “knave,” “fool,” ” bea.st, ” 
etc., which the king lavi.shly addrc.ssed to 
the magistrate. When the king returned 
to his wife she .sought to mitigate his anger, 
whereupon he replied: “Poor .soul! 3’ou 
know not how ill entitled this man is to 
your good offices.” Queen Catharine Parr 
was very careful never again to contradict 
her royal hu.sband, and Gardiner was un- 
able ever to regain the good opinion of His 
Maje.sty. 

The entire reign of Henry VIII. is noted 
as an era of learning and as the period of 
the Oxford Reformers. Though fond of 
plea.sure and display, Henry VIII. was 
.scholarly in his tastes and well educated, 
and carefully fostered the new .spirit of en- 
terprise and mental activity among his 
subjects. Learning now became fashionable 
in England. The nobles paid great regard 
to men of knowledge. Individuals of the 
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highest rank and of both sexes aspired to 
be able to speak and write pure Latin, which 
was considered a polite accomplishment. 

The greatest scholars of the age were en- 
gaged in wTiting grammars, vocabularies, 
colloquies and other works, to aid the illit- 
erate in acquiring knowledge. Cardinal 
Wolsey is said to have written the preface 
to a grammar, which is still used in Eng- 
land, prepared by William Lilly, whose 
great scholarship was the means of making 
him the first master of St. Paul’s School, 
then just founded in London. 

Colei , whom Henry VII. had created 
Dean of St. Paul’s, became the head of a 
new school for the stud}' of Latin and 
Greek literature during the reign of Henry 
Vm. Py the invitation of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, the renowned scholar, Desiderius Eras- 
mus, of Rotterdam, in Holland, came to 
IJngland and received a ])rofessorship in the 
Ihiiversity of Cambridge. These zealous 
])ioncers of the New Learning vigorously 
apjdied themselves to the w^ork of reform, 
but found it difficult to pcisuadc the people 
that a knowledge of the Greek language 
w^as either agreeable or useful. The monks 
considered the Greek language fit only to 
be spoken by the devil in the bad place, and 
when the study of this language w'as intro- 
duced into the Ibiiversity of Oxford the 
students in that renownied .seat of learning 
divided into hostile facetious, wdiich fre- 
quently came to blows. 

These parties among the Oxford .students 
acquired the names of Greeks and Trojans, 
and .sometimes fought with as much ani- 
mosity as the ancient peoples wdio.se respedl- 
ive names they bore had done .several thou- 
sand years before. After a new and more 
corrc(5l method of pronouncing Greek had 
been introduced, the party of the Greeks 
themselves became rent into fac5lions; the 
Catholics adhering to the old pronunciation, 
while the Protestants adopted the new. 
Bishop Gardiner declared that rather than 
permit the liberty of choosing the pronunci- 
ation of the Greek alphabet, it were better 
to banish the study of the Greek language 
from the universities; and, under his influ- 
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ence, the king caused the use of thetnew 
pronunciation to be forbidden, on penalty of 
whipping and other ignominious punish- 
ments. 

With a moral courage reminding one of 
Wicklifle, Erj^nus WTote Ixiok after book, 
advocating a reformation in politics and re- 
ligion as well as in learning, ridiculing the 
follies of the age, exposing the corruptions 
of the Church to .sc§rn and contempt, and 
addre.ssing strong and affe(5ling appeals to 
men’s consciences. In his Praise of Folly ^ 
Ivrasmus repre.sents Folly, dres.sed in caj) 
and bells, as describing, in a .speech to her 
associates, the religious teachers of the time, 
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the old school men, as “men wdio knew' all 
about things of wdiich St. Paul was ignorant, 
could talk .science as though they had been 
consulted wdieii the W'orld was made, could 
give you dimensions of heaven as though 
they had been there and measured it with 
plumb and line, men who professed univer- 
sal knowledge, and yet had not time to read 
the Go.spels or the Epistles of St. Paul.’* 
The work of Erasmus which had the 
most potent influence w'as his edition of the 
New Testament in parallel columns, one in 
Greek and the other in Latin. So gieat 
was the popular demand for this work that 
several editions were required. In speaking 
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of f,he Scriptures, Erasmus said in his pref- 
ace: “I wish that they were translated into 
all languages, so as to be read and under- 
stood not only by Scots and Irishmen, but 
even by Saracens and Turks. I long for 
the day when the husbandman shall sing 
portions of them to himself as he follows 
the plough, when the weaver shall hum 
them to the tune of his shuttle, when the 
traveler shall while an^ay with their stories 
the weariness of his journey.” 

For a period of forty years the Oxford 
Reformers were engaged in educating the 
English people to a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, and in jjreparing the waj^ for the 
greater religious Reformation that followed. 



SIR THOMAS MORIC. 


The old school men and theologians bitterly 
opposed the Oxford Reformers at every step. 
Sir Thomas More once wrote to Colet : “No 
wonder your school rai.ses a storm, for it is 
like the wooden horse filled with armed 
Greeks for the destru(5lion of Troy.” And 
such was the case. That school became so 
popular that others of the same cliara(5ler 
were founded ; and it is said that more 
.schools were founded in the last 5 ^ears of 
the reign of Henry VIII. than in three cen- 
turies before. 

Efforts were frequently made to destroy 
Colet — once, when, from the royal pulpit 
and in the king’s very presence, he de- 


nounced the wars which Henry VIII. was 
waging against Francis I. of France ; and 
again, when, at a convocation of bishops and 
clerg}’, after having been appointed to 
preach the opening sermon, he Ijoldly ac- 
cu.sed many of them of leading worldly 
and immoral lives. The Bishops of Eondou 
and others charged him with here.sy ; but 
Henry VIII. bluffly replied to those who 
.sought his aid again.st Colet: ‘‘Let eveiy 
man have his own doc5lor, but this man is 
the doctor for me.” 

The Oxford Reformers owed their safety 
to the king's proteclion, and the New Learn- 
ing was indebted to him for its rapid prog- 
ress ; but the very men whom he .shielded 
from their most implacable enemies he did 
not hesitate to bring to the block to die by 
the headsman's ax when they offered the 
faintest opposition to his imperious will. 

Hans Holbein, the great Swiss painter, a 
native of Basle, was invited to England, 
where he flouri.shed under the patronage of 
King Henry VIII., who employed him to 
paint the ]K>rtraits of his wives, or tho.se 
whom he intended Uj marry. He was twice 
.sent to the continent of luirojie, as the secre t 
emissary of the king’s love, to ])aint correcfl 
portraits of his intended wife; but the un- 
merited charms which his pencil imparted 
to Anne of Cleves, thus en.snaring his ro\al 
patron into a distasteful marriage, showed 
that he was not always a faithful messenger. 

As Hans Holbein was one day engaged 
in painting a lady’s portrait for King Henry 
VIII., a nobleman entered the painter’s 
room; but Holbein, offended at this intru- 
.sion, pushed the nobleman down stairs. 
The nobleman went direcfl to the king and 
complained loudly of the in.sult which he 
had suffered, and demanded redress; but the 
king replied: “It is I, in the person of Hol- 
bein, who have been insulted. I can, when 
I please, make .seven lords of seven plow- 
men; but I cannot make one Holbein ^ven 
of seven lords.” 

In his later years Henry VIII. became 
very corpulent ; and toward the end of his 
life he was afflicted with a painful di.sorder 
in one leg, which disabled him from tvalk- 
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and made him more furious than a 
chained lion. This infirmity so greatly in- 
creased the natural violence of his temiier 
that everybody was afraic^ to come near 
him. Kven his last wife, Catharine Parr, 
though she was his most attentive nurse, 
was harshly treated by him. Such were 
his tyranny and caprice that none could 
feel safe. 

Among the last adls of the tyrannical 
monarcli was the arrest of the Duke of Nor- 
folk and his son, the I^arl of Surrey, on a 
charge of assuring to the English crown. 
The Duke of Norfolk, formerh Earl of Sur- 
rey, was considered the greatest subject in 
the kingdom, and had been one of the 
king’s earliest favorites. He had rendered 
great services to the crown, and had been 
rewarded with honors and estates. He was 
allied to the royal family by marriage in 
various ways. His son, Henry Howard, 
h'atl of vSurre>', was the most accomplished 
nobleman in the kingdom, and ecpially dis- 
tinguished as a courtier, a soldier, a scholar, 
a ])oet, and a libel al patron of literature 
and the fine arts. 

The Duke of Norfolk was the leader of 
the Catholic party in hhigland, and his re- 
nowned son was also a zealous Pajiist. The 
fiivoloii-) charges brought against them were 
of small conse(iucnce with the Pailiaments 
and juries cjf this tyrannical reign. The 
Ivirl of vSurrey was convicted of high trea- 
son, and was beheaded January 19, 1547. 
The Duke of Norfolk tried every concession 
to save his own life; but the despotic sov- 
ereign, as if thirsting for the blood of the 
di-*tinguished nobleman, hastened the action 
of his subservient Parliament. The death- 
warrant was signed by the king January 27, 
1547; but the capricious tyrant died the next 
day, and the warrant was never executed. 

FAMILY OF 

WIVKS. 

C.\TirARTNK OK .‘\ra(;()x, whom he divorced. 

Anne Boekvn, v^honi he beheaded 

Iank vSkvmoi r, who tlied a natural death. 

Anne ok Clkvks, whom he divorced. 

Catharine Howard, whom he beheaded. 
Catharine Parr, who outlived him. 


Such was the temper of Henry Vfcl. 
when he was at the point of death that no 
one dared to tell him the terrible truth. At 
last one mustered sufficient courage to in- 
form the dying tyrant that his end was at 
hand, and aske^ him if a clergyman .should 
be sent for. The expiring monarch replied; 
“If any, Cranmer.” When the good arch- 
bishop arrived the king was speechless, but 
he knew Cranmer and^jressed his hand just 
as he breathed his last. Thus died Henry 
AH II , January 2S, 1547, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign. His life-long rival. King Francis I. 
of France, survived him but two months. 

The capricious and tyrannical ac^s which 
have darkened the reign of Henry VIII. 
occurred during his la.st twenty years. Had 
he died when he wa# thirty-six years of 
age he would doubtle.ss have ranked in 
history among the wisest and best of kings. 
Put the posse.ssion of Absolute power grad- 
ually turned his strong will into blind ob- 
stinacy, his wisdom into dogmatism, and 

I even his religious .sense of responsibility for 
the correct religious faith of his subjeCls 
into a motive for the most atrocious persecu- 
tions. 

Though the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth had been declared incapable of inherit- 
ing the English crown, Henry VIII. aj)- 
pointed them in his will to the succession 
after their half-brother Edward, in case that 
prince should die without issue. In c^se they 
all died without children he left the^ucces- 
sion to the heirs of his youngest sister, the 
Duche.ss of »SufTolk; thus excluding the 
heirsof his eldest sister, Margaret, who, after 
the death of her first husband. King James 
IV. of Scotland, had married the Earl of 
Angus, the head of the great Douglas 
family of Scotland. 

HENRY VIII. 

CHILDREN. I 

Edw.ard, son of Jane Seymour, who succeeded i 
his father. 

M ARY.daughter of Catharine of Aragon.) 

Eijz.aiieth, daughter of Anne holeyn.j ^ 
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KbwARD VI., the son of Henry VIII. and 
Jayne Seymour, was a boy of nine years 
wlieii he succeeded his father as King of 
England. Henry VIII. had appointed a 
Council of Regency, coivsisting of sixteen 
members, with Archbishop^ranmcr at its 
head, to govern the kingdom until his son 
.should reach the age of eighteen years. 
The Council of Regency disregarded the 
will of Henry VUl. ky appointing one of 
its members, the Karl of Hertford, afterward 
Duke of Somerset, the boy king’s eldest 
maternal uncle, to the office of Protestor. 

The new IVotecflor assumed royal power, 
and formed a new Council of Regency, con- 
sisting wholly of Protestants. As he was a 
zealous friend of the Reformation, he took 
good care to place the young king in the 
charge of Protestant teachers ; and he de- 
sired to make Ivngland thoroughly Protest- 
ant without resorting to violent changes or 
persecutions. ® 

The boy king’s love for study and early 
application already gave promise of his 
future capacity' for government. He readily 
imbibed the opinions of his Protestant in- 
stru( 5 lors, and he manifested a knowledge, 
zeal and piety very remarkable in a child of 
his age. His favorite study was theology, 
and his greatest delight was in listening to 
sermons. Latimer, who had suffered much 
during the reign of Henry VIII. for his 
zeal in behalf of the Reformation, was ap- 
pointed the 3 oung king’s preacher, and had 
a pulpit^placed in one of the royal gardens, 
where Edward VI. delighted to sit and 
listen for hours to his long but eloquent ser- 
mons. The ro3^al \-outh did not negledl his 
other studies. His Latin exercises have 
been preserved, and do him great <Tedit. 
He was unquestionably possessed of abili- 
ties of a very high order ; and he also en- 
deared himself to all around him by his 
gentle disposition, .so ver}' much the reverse 
of his father. 

In the meantime the Reformation was 
going on with great vigor in Scotland, 
wli^ere the Protestants favored the alliance 
with England, while the Catholics allied 
themselves with France. B3" the treaty which 


had been negotiated during the lifetime of 
Henr3" VIII., Edward VI,, the bo3" King of 
Pmgland, was betrothed to Mary, the girl 
Queen of Scotl^id, in order to carry out 
Heniy’s favorite idea of a union of the two 
Briti.sh kingdoms. 

In the ver3" 3X‘ar of the accession of Ed- 
ward VI. the Duke of Somerset, as Pro- 
tecflor, urged upon the Scots the execution 
of the treat}’; but the united French and 
Catholic influence in vScotland prevented it. 
The Protc(fl:or thereupon led an Phiglish 
anil}" into Scotland to compel the observance 
of the treat}’; while an English fleet was 
.sent into the PVith of Forth to a.ssist the 
operations of the army. 

The regent of Scotland raised a large 
army to repel the English invasion; but the 
vScotti.sh army, being i)laced between the 
ICnglish army and the sea, and thusexi)Osed 
to the cannon of the English ships and 
placed between twb fires, was defeated with 
the loss of ten thousand men in the battle 
of Pinkie, September 10, 1547 — 1 ^^^' 
national confliefl. between the ICnglish and 
the Scots. Among the vScoltish slain were 
many monks and Roman Catholic priests, 
who.se hatred of the English heretics induced 
them to enter the camp. 

Among the many vSeots who were taken 
prisoners was the liarl of Huntley, who ex- 
pre.ssed the prevailing .sentiment among the 
Scots when, in answer to the question as to 
how he felt in regard to the marriage, he 
said he liked the match well enough, but 
di.sliked “the manner of wooing.’’ The 
Scots were so irritated at the English that 
they sent young Queen Mary to Fiance to 
be educated, and betrothed her to the Dau- 
])hin, afterward King Francis II. of France; 
thus rendering her marriage with Edward 
VI. impossible. 

The Reformation in England 'now went on 
with renewed vigor. Parliament repealed 
the Six Articles, as well as the old and 
recent laws against heresy, and the tyranni- 
I cal laws of Henry VIII. concerning treason. 
The Catholic clergy were removed from 
their livings, and Protestants were appoint- 
ed in their places. In order to obtain the 
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wealth of the Church, the Protestant lead- 
ers perpetrated many outrages on the 
Catholic clergy. The churches were de- 
spoiled of their plate ; and their crucifixes 
and images, the paintings *011 their walls, 
and the stained glass in their windows, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. The colleges con- 
nected with the religious houses, and the 
chantries, or places where mass was said for 
the dead, were broken up ; and a part of 
their revenues was used for the endowment 
of grammar schools and hospitals. 

Archbishop Cranmer was intrusted with 
the direction of the doCtrinal part of the 
Reformation, and was assisted in his work 
by Ihshops Ridley and Ralimer. The mild 
character of the Primate inclined him to 
moderation. A simjde service in the Eng- 
lish language was substituted for the cele- 
bration of the mass. 

Rut the most im])ortaiit step in promoting 
the English Reformation was the compila- 
tion of the Book of Covimon Prayer, by 
Archbishop Cnuimer, who took the old 
Eatin service as the basis of his work, and 
retained many of the ])ra\ers of the Rom- 
ish Church, in order to conciliate those who 
were still inclined to popery. It was first 
j)ublished in 15^9. but in 1.S.S2 some altera- 
tions were made in it to suit the more radi- 
cal Reformers ; and this Rook of Common 
Prayer is very similar to the one now used 
in the Church of England. As this liook 
was printed in the English language, the 
English people soon learned to love a 
form of worship which they were able to 
understand and in which they could ])artici- 
pate so intelligently; and it was made oldi- 
gatory in all the churches in England. 

About the same time Thomas Sternliold, 
an officer of the king’s ])alace, di.spleased 
by the silly and profane songs which he was 
accustomed to hearing the courtiers sing, 
and thinking that he should do them a 
kindness by furnishing them with some- 
thing better, translated David’s P.salms into 
English ver.se, with the aid of a .school- 
master .named Hopkins. These Psalms 
were at first sung to the tune of .songs, but 
as the3" .soon became popular they \vere 


adapted to church music, and were placed 
at the end of the Book of Common Praf er. 

In order to secure a general conformity 
in religion in England, Archbishop Cranmer 
drew np forty-two articles, which have been 
slightly modified in the Thirty -nine Articles, 
which form a sfort summary of the do( 5 lrines 
of the Church of England. The ICnglish 
nation at large was in a great mea.sure 
brought to a seeming conformity to the new 
! state-religion, TYotestUnt lijii.scopal in form, 
and known as the Church of Engla 7 id. 
Some ado])ted the Protestant religion from 
conviction of its truth ; some becau.se it was 
the .state-religion; while tho.se who liad ob- 
tained grants of abbey lands warmly sus- 
tained the Protector, fearing that they 
.should be obliged to refund their .share of 
the plunder in ca.se of a Catholic re.stora- 
tion. • 

Only two persons peri.shed at the .stake 
during the reign of Edward VI., but many 
who refused to confe^m to the Protestant 
worship were punished with impri.sonment. 
Bi.shop Gardiner was the most ])rominent of 
the Papists who were thus incarcerated for 
refusing to conform to the new .state-religion. 
The I*rincess Mary, the boy king’s half- 
.sister, was a rigid Romanist, and refused to 
conform to the religion of the government; 
whereupon her chaplains were imprisoned, 
and the princess herself was threatened 
with imprisonment; but when .she appealed 
to her cousin, the Emperor Charles V., and 
attempted to escape from Phigland, it was 
considered prudent to permit her A worship 
God according to the di( 5 tates of ner con- 
science, on condition that .she did so pri- 
vately ill her own house — a concession 
which caused the young king to shed many 
tears. 

The Duke of vSomerset did not po.ssess 
talents etpial to his ambition ; and as early 
as 1547, while he tvas conduefling his cam- 
paign in Scotland, he received intelligence 
of .some designs to remov^e him from the 
Protec 5 lor.ship. The malcontents were head- 
ed by his own brother. Lord Seymour, who 
aspired to supplant the Prote< 5 lor. • 

Seymour was a brilliant courtier, who 
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possessed great powers of flattery, and had 
so ^o\\ the good opinion of the widowed 
queen, Catharine Parr, that she married 
him ver^’ soon after the death of her second 
husband, King Henry VIII. ; but she lived 
only one year after her third marriage. Sey- 
mour then had the presum|:mon to pay his 
addres.scs to the Princess Elizabeth, and it is 
believed would have succeeded in his suit 
had not other officers of state opposed it. 

Seymour openly" ofiposed his brother’s 
authority, and induced a powerful party of 
noblemen to join him. He was encouraged 
in this course by Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
.son of that wicked Dudley who had .served 
Henry VII. .so dishonorably’. Dudley, who 
hoped to rai.se himself by the ruin of 
both the brothers, induced Seymour to com- 
mit some violent acftions, and then persuaded 
the Duke of Somerset^to have him arre.sted 
for high treason. Seymour was tried and 
condemned without a hearing, and was ex- 
ecuted on Tower Hilf March 20, 1549. 

The destru( 5 lioti of the religious houses 
was a very severe measure to a great many 
people. Some of the abbots were allowed 
small pensions for their support, but the 
monks and nuns who were turned adrift 
were a helpless cla.ss who could do very lit- 
tle for their own maintenance. This meas- 
ure was also a harsh proceeding toward 
those farmers who had occupied the Church 
lands at cheap rents. A larger class of 
sufferers were the idle poor, who had been 
fed daily-at the convent gates, and .scarcely 
knew h^tv to work. All these were now 
obliged to earn their daily bread by labor. 

Besides the distresses of these classes 
already mentioned, the industrious poor 
suffered greatly from a change in the .sys- 
tem of agriculture about this time. Many 
arable farms were converted into sheep past- 
ures, on account of the high price of wool, 
thus producing a .scarcity of corn and a les- 
sened demand for labor. These causes pro- 
duced insurredlions and tumults in various 
parts of England during the year 1549. 

The most important of the peasant revolts 
was# that of Robert Ket, at the head of 
twenty thousand men in Norfolk. Ket es- 


tabli.shed him.self at Norwich, as judge and 
law^giver for all the surrounding country, 
making his headquarters under an oak tree, 
which he called the ‘ ‘ Tree of the Reforma- 
tion.” The revolts were suppres.sed with 
the u.sual barbarities, and the ” Tree of the 
Reformation ” .served as a gallows. 

The Prote< 5 lor really felt a pity for the 
poor, and did all in his power to relieve 
their distresses ; and the commotions were 
quelled. But the ProtecSlor offended the 
nobles by' the great State and dignity' which 
he a.ssumed. He likewi.se di.spleased the 
people of London by demolishing a church 
to ere< 5 l a magnificent palace upon its site. 
After being the residence of many roy^al 
personages, this palace was pulled down in 
1775, and a grand edifice for the accommo- 
dations of public officers was ere( 5 led on its 
site, but the name of Somcn^t t House was 
still retained. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, increased his 
fame and power by his stern su])pres.sion of 
the peasant revolts. He now headed a 
league of nobles against the Duke of vSom- 
erset, who was believed to .sympathize with 
the rebel peasants. As the Duke of Som- 
er.set was now de.serted by all except Arch- 
bi.shop Cranmer and hi.s secretary’, Paget, 
he resigned his office of Protector. The 
fallen Prote( 5 lor was also deprived of all In^ 
other offices, heavily fined and imprisoned. 
The government was then intrusted to a 
Council of Regency under the })residency 
of the Earl of Warwick. 

Not satisfied with the overthrow of the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Warwick 
accused the fallen Protecflor of a design to 
excite a rebellion, in 1551, and caused him 
to be again arrested, tried and condemned 
for high treason, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. His cruel fate produced grief and sor- 
row among the common people, to whom his 
goodness of heart had much endeared him. 
When his head fell by^ the blow of the heads- 
man’s ax many ru.shed to the .scaffold to 
dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, and 
these handkerchiefs were preserved as me- 
morials of the unfortunate state.sman. 

Under Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the 
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Reformation in England was carried on 
with more intemperate zeal than it had been 
under the Duke of Somerset. The good 
Archbishop Cranmer sought to preserve to 
the Popish clergy the scanty provision that 
still remained to them; but his integrity was 
no match for the avarice of the despoilers, 
whose rapacity spared no one. Ihider pre- 
tense of searching for forbidden books, the 
libraries of the l^niversities of Oxford and 
Westminster were rummaged, and all the 
books with gold and silver ornaments were 
seized and destroyed as superstitious relics. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was now the 
real ruler of Ivugland, and his ambition knew 
no bounds. The boy king was comj>letely 
in his power, and conferred on him the vast 
earldom of Northumberland with the title 
of Duke, that earldom having ])eeu confis- 
cated to the crown. Put Dudley’s ambition 
soared stdl liigher, and he desired to raise 
his descendants to the throne of luigland. 

The delicate ICdward \'l., who was a youth 
of such remarkable promi.se and of such 
great sweetness of character, was in con- 
sumption; and, as his health was ra]>idly 
declining, it was known that he had not 
long to live. Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, who had gained the Ikw king’s 
entire confidence, jiersuaded him to alter 
the succession b\ deprixing his two half- 
sisters of the English crown, and to make a 
will bequeathing the crown to Lady Jane 
Grey, daughter of the Duke of vSuflTolk, and 
granddaughter of Charles Francis Prandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, and his wife, Mary Tudor, 
the youngest .sister of Henry VUI. 

This will was unlawful, as it was a viola- 
tion of the will of Henry VITI., and as it 
had not received the .sanction of I’aiiia- 
inent; but it was .signed by all the great 
officers of state. When some of them liesi- 
tated to do .so, the Duke of Northumljerland 
violently declared that he would fight any- 
l)ody in his shirt in so just a cau.se as that 
of Eady Jane Grey’s .succe.ssion. Arch- 
bi.shop Cranmer only yielded his con.sent to 
the youthful king’s pathetic entreaties; and 
Sir James Hales, one of the judges, po.si- 
tively refused. 
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In making Lady Jane Grey his heir, lid- 
ward VI. was concerned for the securit^’' of 
the Protestant religion in England; Lady 
Jane being a Protestant, while his sister 
Mary was .so zealous a Papist that she still 
continued to Imld Catholic services at her 
own house infdefiance of the authotities. 
But the motives of the ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland were more selfish than 
tlio.se of the youthful king. He had mar- 
ried his own .son, LoM Guilford Dudley, to 
Lad}' Jane Grey, thus .securing the succes- 
sion to his own de.scendants. 

The health of Etiward \H. now declined 
more rapidly than ever; and the Duke of 
Northumberland, affe( 5 ling an anxious con- 
cern for him and waiting on him with the 
mo.st a.ssiduous zeal, dismis.sed his jdiy.si- 
cians, and placed him under the care of an 
ignorant old woman. •who promi.sed a won- 
derful and .speedy cure. ITnder her treat- 
ment he died, July 6, 1553, in the .sixteenth 
year of his age and the .seventh of his reign. 
FvUgland sincerely mourned this amiable 
boy, as his childi.sh virtues had given hopes 
of a hap])y reign. As his health began to 
decline ra])idly after Robert Dudley, .son of 
the Duke of Northumberland and afterward 
so famous as Earl of Leicester, was in clo.se 
attendance upon him, the su.spicions of the 
peojde attributed his death to .slow poison 
administered by the Dudleys. 

The Duke of Northumberland had in- 
tended to have the death of Edward \T. 
kept .secret until he could .secure Uie arrest 
of the Prince.sses Mary and Elizab^yi. He 
at once .sent a me.s.sage to Marx , desiring 
her pre.sence during her brother’s last hours; 
but Mary was o])jK)rtunely warned of her 
danger by faithful friends, and escaped into 
Suffolk, .sending orders to the Council of 
Regency to proclaim her yueen of Ixngland, 
and preparing to a.ssert her rights by force 
of arms. 

The Duke of Northumberland could no 
longer delay his desperate .scheme. He 
proceeded in great state to the residence of 
Lady Jane Grey and .saluted her as Queen 
of England, July 10, 1553. She receifed 
this announcement with grief and surpri.se, 
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ancl^ remonstrated with her father-in-law, 
pleading the su|x^rior claims of her cousins 
Mary and Klizaheth, or even those of the 
little Mary, Oiieen of Scots; but, as she was 
of a timid and gentle disposition, her scru- 
ples were soon overcome the entreaties 
of her father-in-law, her father and her hus- 
band, and she suffered herself to be pro- 
claimed queen. She, henvever, endured the 
cares of royalty only during a brief, joyless 
reign of ten dn>s, July icv-iq, 1553. 

Lady Jane Crrey was recognized as queen 
only by a small circle of immediate attend- 
ants, as the English people dreaded the bold 
ainlnlion of the Duke of Northumberland 
more than thc\ did the stern bigotry of the 
Catholic Princess Mar> . The usurpation of 
the Duke of Northumberland therefore did 
not meet the approval of the people, who 
(juickly rallied to the support of Mary, who 
was universally considered the rightful heir 
to the English throny. 

Mary entered London amid the joyful 
acclamations of the po})nlace, and was at 
once proclaimed Queen of England, Lady 
Jane Clrey returning to the jirivacy of her 
own house, July ig, 1553. In the midst of 
these popular demonstrations of loyalty to 
the rightful queen, Mary’s half-sister lOiza- 
beth came to meet her with a thousand 
horsemen whom she had mustered in sup- 
])ort (»f their common cause. 

Lady Jane Grey gladly re.signed the 
crown which she had so reluc'^antly assum- 
ed, and jTisajqieared wholly from the public 
view, posing her time in the delightful pur- 
suits of learning. As she was of the .same 
age as the late king she had received all 
her education with him, and even appeared 
to iK)ssess greater facility in acquiring 
knowledge. Though she was then only 
sixteen years of age, she could speak flu- 
ently Latin, Greek, French and Italian, 
and had some acquaintance with Hebrew, 
Chaldee and Arabic. She was a singularly 
excellent woman, beautiful in person, sweet 
and guileless in disposition, gifted in con- 
versation, and was better fitted to adorn 
domestic and literary than courtly circles. 

Roger Ascham, the tutor to the Prince.ss 


Elizabeth, once paid Lady Jane Grey a 
visit, and found her engaged in reading 
Plato, while the rest of the family were with 
a hunting party in the park ; and when he 
admired the singularity of her choice .she 
told him that she derived more pleasure 
from that author than the others could reap 
from all their sport and gayet} . It is also 
.said that on this occasion she told A.scham 
that she applied to study as a refuge from 
the seven t}^ of her parents, who used to so 
.shar])ly taunt her and give her “pinches, 
nips and bobs,” if .she displeased them in 
the slightest degree, that she was in con- 
.stant misery in their pre.sence. 

Mary was in her tliirt^ -.seveiilh year when 
.she became Queen of England. vShe pos- 
.ses.sed few estimable or amiable qualities, 
and her person was no more engaging than 
her conduct and addre.ss. vShe inherited her 
mother's gravity with her father’s violence 
and ol)stinate temper, and the natural mo- 
roseness of her tcm])er had been increfised 
by the earh’ mortifications to which .she had 
been subjected. Her education had been 
almost entirely neglecfled. She had mainly 
lived in a .sort of confinement during 
her father’s life; and though .she had been 
more at liberty during her half-brother’s 
reign .she had still led a life of .seclusion and 
dullne.ss, while constant intercourse and the 
greatest affection sul>.sisted between Edward 
VI. and his other half-.sister Elizabeth. 

The first act of Mary’s reign was the re- 
lease of the old Duke of Norfolk, who had 
langui.shed in pri.son, with the unexecuted 
death-sentence hanging over his head, ever 
.since the death of Henry VHI. The guilty 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who had 
tried to deprive her of her royal inheritance,^ 
was at once arrested, tried, condemned and 
beheaded for high trea.son; and he died de- 
claring .himself a Roman Catholic. Twof)f 
his accomplices in the trea.son also died by 
the head.sman’s ax. 

The innocent but unfortunate Lady Jane 
Grey and her youthful hu.sband. Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, were arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower. Both were condemned to 
death, but on account of their youth and 
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innocence their lives were spared for the 
time. Renard, the Spanish ambassador in 
England, whose evil counsels were largely 
the cause of the misery of Mary’s reign, ad- 
vised the (pieen to have thetn executed at 
once; but she declined to a< 5 l on his advice 
at that time. 

Although she was a bigoted Catholic, 
Mary began her reign with a solemn prom- 
ise not to overturn the Protestant State 
Church of England; but she soon violated 
this pledge by reinstating Gardiner, Bonner 
and Tonstall in their respec'^ive bishoprics, 
of wliieh they had Ijeeii deprived during 
her half-brother’s reign. With the assi.st- 
ance of these men, she proceeded to undo 
the work of the English Reformation and 
to restore the Popish religion in England, 
thus replacing everything on its old footing. 
Her first Parliament was opened with a 
Latin mass, in utter violation of laws still in 
force; and the same Parliament repealed all 
the statutes of the reign of Pklward VI. 111 
favor of the Protestant religion. 

As yueen Mary had associated all the 
wrongs and sorrows of her childhood with 
the Reformation in Phigland, it is not 
strange that she derived from her unhap])y 
mother a fervent zeal for the Romish Church 
and a fierce prejuflice against the Protest- 
ants. She was supported by many of her 
subjects with whom the rapacity of the 
Dukes of Somerset and ISIorthumbcrland 
had brought the Protestant movement into 
di'^eredit, 

Gardiner was made Chancellor, and the 
Arehliishot) of York and five other prelates 
were imprisoned. All clerg^'inen in Eng- 
land were ordered to abstain from preaching 
until each received a special license from the 
queen’s government, and many of them 
were deprived of their livings. Mary sent 
ambassadors to Pope Julius III., assuring 
him of her desire to restore her kingdom to 
its old allegiance to the Head of Christen- 
dom. 

• Seeing the approaching storm, the foreign 
Protestants in England hastily fled from 
the kingdom, and the country w^as thus de- 
prived of the vser\dces of some of the most 


skillful artisans and mechanics. Mj|ny 
English Reformers also fled to foreign lands, 
as did inan^' Protestant English gentlemen. 
Archbishop Cranmer was advised to leave 
the kingdom, but he said that he had too 
deep a concern every measure of the Ref- 
ormation to desert its cause in such a crisis. 

yuecn Mary had from the first marked 
the good Primate for destniclion. vShe 
hated Cranmer for hit^share in hcT mother’s 
divorce ; and, as she was of a disposition 
never to forgive an injur>', all the good 
offices which Cranmer had done to herself 
could never, in her estimation, atone for 
that one ae^l of his. She very well knew 
that the good archbishoj) had saved her 
from her father’s wrath on many an occa- 
sion. Henry VIII. had once resolved to 
put her to death, ayd her life was only 
spared by Cranmer’s remonstrances, while 
the time-serving Gardiner stood by without 
uttering a word in he^behalf ; but all these 
things made no impression upon the bicot- 
ed queen, and Cranmer was imprisoned in 
the common jail at Oxford. Gardiner’s in- 
tervention spared the Primate’s life for the 
time, Gardiner knowing that the queen in- 
tended to appoint Cardinal Pole to the dig- 
nity of Archbishop of Canterbury tijion 
Cranmer’s death. 

Mary’s half-sister TClizabeth, who was a 
Protestant, was ordered to embrace tlie 
Catholic faith ; and her life was in peril 
during the whole of Mary’s reign. vShe 
was detained a prisoner, but esfcped the 
queen’s vengeance by dissemblin<^ier real 
sentiments. 

As soon as the Emperor Charles V. heard 
that his cousin had become yueen of Eng- 
land he sent to propose to her a marriage 
with his only SiUi Philip, a bigoted Catho- 
lic like herself. Although nearE^ all Mary’s 
counselors opposed the match, the (lueen 
readily consented. The wi.sest statesmen in 
England dreaded the immense power of 
Spain, whose king was also sovereign of 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands, and 
was believed to be aiming at universal do- 
minion; and the English people were well 
aware of Philip’s cruelty and misanthropy. 
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Although it was agreed that neither Philip 
nor any other foreigner should have any 
share in the government, the public alarm 
in England was so great that a formidable 
insurre( 5 tion broke out in Kent, under the 
leadership of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who had 
traveled in Spain and broug^ht home such 
an account of Pliilip as added to the horror 
already entertained of him. The avowed 
design of the rebels was to dethrone Mar>" 
and to place Lady Jane Grey upon the 
English throne, but the movement failed for 
want of an efficient leader. The rebels dis- 
persed; and vSir Thomas \Vyatl and the 
Duke of Suffolk, with about four hundred 
others, were seized and executed. 
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This y?-advised rebellion sealed the fate 
of Lad}" Jane Grey, whose misfortune it was 
always to suffer for the faults of her parti- 
sans. She was warned to pre])are for death. 
Her constancy to the Protestant religion re- 
mained unshaken, and she pas.sed some of 
the little time left her in writing a farewell 
letter in Greek to her sister, exhorting her 
to remain firm in the Protestant faith. Her 
youthful husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
was also condemned to death ; and he en- 
treated to have a parting interview with his 
wife ; but Lady Jane refused, as she feared 
that^the afflidlion of such a meeting would 
overcome their fortitude. She replied to her 


husband’s entreaty by saying that their 
separation would only be for a moment, and 
that they would soon rejoin each other in a 
scene where their affec 5 tions would be for- 
ever united, and where nothing could have 
acce.ss to disturb their eternal liai>pinevss. 

PVoni her window in the Tower, I.,ady 
Jane saw her husband’s headless body 
carried away, and she followed him to the 
scaffold a few hours later, February 12, 1554. 
She appeared on the scaffold with a serene 
countenance, and declared that she had 
committed a great error in not having more 
firmly refused the crown, but that the cause 
of her fault had been filial reverence, and 
not her own ambition. Such was the sad 
fate of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, 
both of whom were only seventeen years of 
age when brought to the block, and whose 
brief career furnishes one of the most ])a- 
thetic stories in English history. Her father 
was beheaded soon afterward, and the sus- 
picious queen filled the prisons with nobles 
and gentlemen. 

The Princess PUizabeth and Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire, great-grandson of King 
Edward IV., were suspedled of aspiring to 
the English throne, and were arrested and 
committed to the Tower. Reiiard, the 
vSpanish amba.ssador in England, earnestly 
endeavored to persuade Queen Mary to put 
her half-vsister to death ; but, as there was 
no evidence to conviefi Elizabeth of treason, 
Mary did not dare to venture on so extreme 
a proceeding, and merely imprisoned her 
for a time at Woodstock. 

Having thus suppre.ssed all o])position to 
her authority in her kingdom. Queen Mary 
sent a fleet to escort Philip of Spain to F.ng- 
land ; but the admiral informed her that he 
dare not receive the Spani.sh prince on board 
his fleet, lest the sailors should commit 
some violence against him ; in such detesta- 
tion was he held. Finally Philip arrived 
in England in a ves.sel of his own, and the 
marriage took place at Winchester in July, 
1554. A long train of wagon-loads of 
Spani.sh gold and silver preceded Philip to 
London. 

The English Parliament agreed that 
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Philip vshould l:e called King of England 
during the life of Mary, but stoutly refused 
to permit him to be crowned or to succeed 
tlic queen in case of her death without heirs. 
The whole English nation distrusted Philip, 
whose cold and reserved demeanor increased 
his unpopularity; and the cruelty with 
which Mary had removed those whom she 
regarded as her enemies had made her uni- 
versally hated by her subje( 5 ls. 

Philip’s ruling ])assion was ambition: and 
Mary, who was slavishly devoted to her 
husband, soon realized that the best way to 
retain his affeOlion was to help him to be- 
come master of iCngland. The evils of 
Mary’s reign would have been increased b\ 
the sacrifice of her kingdom to her fondness 
for her husliaiid, had not Parliament, which 
was so subservient to the (jueen in other 
resjiec^s, resolutely maintained the inde- 
l>endence of bhigland. During this entire 
reign Parliament was mainly engaged in 
guarding against Phili])’s encroachments, 
while Mary’s onl}' anxiety was to increase 
her husband’s ])ower and influence. Al- 
though she doted on him with a trouble- 
some fondness, he found it difficult to con- 
ceal his c>wn dislike for his unengagiiig 
companion. 

There was, however, one point u])on 
which Oueen Mary and her vSpanish hus- 
])and were agreed — the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic Church as the state- religion 
of Jvngland, and the extirpation of Protest- 
antism by the most violent and sanguinary 
means. Pope Julius III. at first hesitated 
about receiving such a kingdom of heretics 
as England within the pale of the Romish 
Church; but Queen Mary’s marriage with so 
zealous a Catholic as Philip of Spain was 
followed by a reconciliation between Eng- 
land and the Vatican; and the queen’s 
cousin, Cardinal Reginald Pole, who had 
so long lived in exile from his native land, 
was appointed the Pope’s legate in England. 

Upon his arrival in the kingdom the 
legate was welcomed witli great pomp and 
solemnity by Parliament. To his invitation 
to reconcile themselv^es and the kingdom 
with the Pope, both Houses of Parliament 


replied with compliant addresses. Tlieii 
Rords and Commons, all on their knees, in 
th(f i>alace of Whitehall, November 30, 
T554, received from the legate, in the Pope’s 
name, absolution and forgiveness for the 
sin of the Engl^h nation in asserting its.in- 
de}Kmdcnce of the Pope, and they and the 
kingdom were tenderly received back into 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Although the subservient Parliament 
passed statute after statute repealing all the 
legislation of the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. in favor of the Protestant 
religion, it refused to reestablish the relig- 
ious houses and to restore their lands to 
them ; but Mary, more zealous than her 
subje(;‘l;s, conscientiously restored to the 
Romish Church such of the confiscated ec- 
clesiastical ])roperty as remained in the pos- 
session of the crown. Parliament also re- 
enac'^ted the old laws of the reigns of Henry 
I\\ and Henry V. agafnst heretics. 

Cardinal Pole, the papal legate, was a 
man of gentle and Christian disposition, 
who, although zealously assisting to restore 
the Catholic fiiith and worship, constantly 
besought mercy toward the unreconciled. 
But Queen Mary and her husband were de- 
termined that the P'nglish people should be 
forced to conform to the Romish do( 5 lrine 
and worship : and, under the counsels of 
tlie cruel Bishop Gardiner, her Chancellor, 
tlTe queen inaugurated a system of the most 
terrible and unrelenting persecution^'on sign- 
ing Phigland’s most holy and vener^le men 
to the flames. Gardiner soon liecame so 
disgusted with the horrid task that he re- 
.signed it to the brutal Bonner, Bisho]) of 
London, a man of such inhumanity that he 
himself frecpieiitly aefted as executioner be- 
cause he delighted to see the dying agonies 
of the vic 5 lims. 

The persecution lasted three years, be- 
ginning in 1555, and ending with the close 
of Mary’s reign in 1558. During these 
three terrible years for England multitudes 
of Protestants perished by the ax and by 
fire, martyrs to their religion; while thou- 
sands suffered fines, imprisonment and le.sser 
penalties. Great numbers, fled to foreign 
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lar^ls. N(3 regular form of trial was ob- 
served. Violims were arrested on suspicion, 
and if they refused to sign certain articles 
they were immediately condemned to death 
by fire. 

In all, two hundred ai^Jd seventy-seven 
Protestants sealed their faith in their relig- 
ion by mart3Tdom at the stake. This dis- 
mal list of martyrs embraced one archbi.shop, 
four bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight 
lay gentlemen, eighth -four tradesmen, one 
hundred farmers, servants and laborers, 
fifty-five women and four children. ‘ ‘ Bloody 
Queen Mar}’ ” — as .she was called on account 
of the.se persecutions— justified her cruel 
policy in these words: “If heretics are 
burned in the next world, why have I not 
the right to burn them in this world?” 
Alanv of the worst ppidlices of the Spanish 
Inciuisition were introduced into England, 
to the indignation and disgu.st of the nation. 

The first of the.sd’Protestaiit martyrs was 
John Rogers, one of the foremost preachers 
of the Ivnglish Reformation, who was burn- 
ed at Smithfield in 1355 for denying the 
doc'drine of tran.substaiitiation. Another 
was Dr. Rowland Taylor, the \"icar of Ilad- 
leigli, who perished at the .stake with tlie 
most heroic fortitude at Oldham Common, 
amid the tears and lamentations of the .s|x'c- 
tators. John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
was burned in his own cathedral city ; and 
Ferrars, Bi.shop of St. David’s, perished at 
the stake at Caermarthen, in Wales. When 
Iloopey was tied to the stake the queen’s 
pardoir was placed on the stool before him ; 
and if he would have recanted, all that was 
nece.ssary for him to do was to stretch forth 
his hand to save his life ; but he refused to 
purchase it at such a sacrifice of hone.st 
principle. 

Among the most illu.strious of these mar- 
tyrs were Bishop Latimer of Worcester and 
Bishop Ridley of London, who suffered to- 
gether at Oxford. As side by side they 
were chained to the iron stake and sur- 
rounded by blazing fagots, they exhibited a 
fo^itude and constancy unsurpassed in the 
world’s annals. As the flames .shot up 
around them the venerable Latimer thus 


addres.sed his friend: “Be of good cheer. 
Brother Ridley, and play the man ; we shall 
this day light .such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out.” 

So implacable was Gardiner’s hatred of 
Latimer and Ridley that on the day of their 
mart^^rdom he had made a vow that he 
would not dine until he received information 
that fire was .set to the fagots with which 
the}' were to be burned. The me.s.senger 
did not arrive as soon as he expected, but 
Gardiner would not break his vow. So 
he kept the old Duke of Norfolk, who was. 
his guest that day, wailing from eleven — 
then the usual dinner hour — until three 
o’clock. When, however, the desired intel- 
ligence arrived and the dinner was served, 
Gardiner did not ]>artake of it ; as he was 
attacked with a sudden illness and carried 
to his]>ed, which he never left alive. 

Gardiner had nil along stood between the 
queen and Cranmer’s death, as he did not 
want Cardinal Pole advanced to the dignity 
of Archbishoi) of Canterbury, because the 
cardinal’s mild and benignant disposition 
always led him to oppose Gardiner’s violent 
and .sanguinary coun.sels. Now, as Gardi- 
ner was no more, there was no opposition to 
the queen’s desire that Archbi.shop Cran- 
mer should al.so suffer death as a heretic, 
and he was accordingly condemned to be 
burned at Oxford 

But Queen Mary’s resentment went .s(3 
far that she wd.shed to degrade the honored 
Primate in the estimation of the whole world, 
and she accordingly employed people to 
persuade Cranmer that his life was so valu- 
able to his country that he ought to save it 
hx The.se individuals were 

likewise authorized to promise the good 
archbishop a pardon if he would recant — a 
promi.se w'hicli Mary never intended to 
keep. 

In a moment of weakne.ss Cranmer signed 
a paper expre.s.sing his belief in the Catholic 
dodlrines; but the queen informed him that 
this was not sufficient, and that he must 
acknowledge his errors publicly in the 
church. Cranmer’s strength of mind now 
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returned; and when he was brought forth 
to make his public recantation he declined 
to do vSO, but bewailed his weaknCvSs and 
asserted his firm belief in the Protestant 
faith. Thereupon he was instantly led to 
the stake. 

When the fagots were i^n a Idaze he 
stretched out his right hand, with which 
he had signed the paper of recantation, and 
held it in the flames until it was liurned Off, 
saying frc(juently. “This is the hand that 
has offended.” Then his countenance be- 
came peacefully serene, as if his mind were 
more at ease for having made such atone- 
ment, and he seemed insensible to all worldly 
suffering. 

The next day Cardinal Pole was made 
Archbisho}) of Canterbury, and he displayed 
so much lenity toward the Protestants that 
he excited the displeasure of Pojie Paul IV. 

Cranmer’s martyrdom liad a most injuri- 
ous effect u]K)n the Catholic cause in Kiig- 
land Thousands had witne.ssed the heroic 
fortitude with which he had suffered at the 
stake, and all Ihigland mourned the good 
archbisho]). So much popular vSympathy 
was shown to the martyrs that the bigoted 
<iueeii issued a proclamation forbidding her 
subjeets to ap])roach, speak to, or comfort 
heretics who were on tlict^* way to execution. 
Put this command was totally disregarded, as 
the Knglish people deeply resented Mary’s 
cruelties, which were utterh' repugnant to 
their feelings. The title of “ Bloody Mary” 
expressed the Knglish people’s detestation 
of their cruel Catholic queen, and her vSpanish 
husband was hated to a still greater degree. 

Latimer’s prophetic words at the stake 
were speedily fulfilled. The fires of perse- 
cution kindled anew the zeal and devotion 
of the Knglish Reformers, and for every life 
that perished in martyrdom there were a 
hundred converts to Protestantism. Says 
Hume: “Kach martyrdom was equivalent 
to a hundred sermons against popery; and 
men either avoided such horrid spedlacles, 
or returned from them full of. a violent 
though secret indignation against the perse- 
cutors. ’ ’ 

Queen Mary’s marriage was an unhappy 


one. She was a small, haggard, sickly 
woman, eleven years older than her hus- 
band. The marriage had been one of policy 
on his part. His wife was pa.ssionately fond 
and very jealous of him, but he did not re- 
ciprocate her (x^QCikm. Becoming weary of 
her jealous fondness, and disgusted with the 
enmity and suspicion which he had excited 
in Kngland, he departed to P'landers in 1555; 
and, upon the abdication of his father, the 
Kniperor Charles V., in the fall of that year, 
he became King of Spain, Naples and 
Sicily, and lord of the Netherlands and 
Spaiii.sli America, with the title of Philip 
II., as noticed in a ])receding setffion. 

Seeing herself treate{l with neglecil and in- 
difference by her husband, Queen Mary 
pas.sed her time in lamentations and in writ- 
ing long letters to hiyi, which he never con- 
descended to answer. The more he slighted 
her the more she doted on him ; and .she 
burdened her subjedl.^with oppressive taxes 
to obtain money, in the hope of winning 
him back. 

Philip II., who had his father’s ambition 
without his talents, .sought to secure the al- 
liance of Kngland in his war with France. 
Queen Mary could not obtain her Council’s 
consent to join her husband in the war But 
when Philip came to London in 1556, and 
told his wife that he would never .set foot in 
Kngland again unle.ss .she declared war 
against France, Mary, almo.st frantic with 
the fear of losing her husband, pressed the 
matter .so urgently as to overcomd||the stren- 
uous oppo.sition of her Council ami Parlia- 
ment, and war was declared against France. 

As Mary’s resources were already ex- 
hau.sted in furni.shing Philip with money, 
she was obliged to resort to the most unjust 
and arbitrary expedients to wring money 
from her subjedls, and an Knglish force of 
ten thousand men was sent into Flanders to 
aid Philip. To prevent a rebellion of her 
subje< 5 ls, Mary caused many of the leading 
gentry to be imprisoned, and adopted the 
Spanish custom of having them seized in 
the night and carried away hoodwinked, 
so that they might not be known nor .see to 
what place they were condudted. 
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The English troops assisted the Spaniards 
in gaining their vi( 5 lory over the French in 
the battle of St, Quentin in 1557: but Calais 
— which had belonged to England for two 
centuries, and was “the brightest jewel in 
her crown” — was surprise^ and captured 
by the French under Francis, Duke of Guise, 
after a siege of only eight days, January 8, 
155S. The news of the loss of this last re- 
maining stronghold of England on the Con- 
tinent of Europe — this last remaining trophy 
oi^ the concpiests of Edward III. — spread 
dismay throughout England ; and poor 
Queen Mary, pining away with illness and 
her husband’s iiegledl, declared that at her 
death the word “Calais” would be found 
engraved on her heart. 

It is impossible not to pity this unhappy 
Queen of England, ^*K)twithstanding her 
atrocious cruelties. She was hated and 
cursed by her subje55ls with a bittcrne.ss 
which words fail to express. Her kiK>wl- 
edge of this fa( 5 t caused her an untold 
amount of suffering. Her husband, utterly 
tired of her, remained on the Continent of 
Europe, and paid no attention to the piteous 
letters which she constantl}^ addressed to 
him. Her subjecfts manifested their hatred 
of her by means of libels, lampoons and 
ribald ballads, which were dropped by un- 
known persons where she would be sure to 
find them. While reading them she would 
give way to outbursts of despairing fury, and 
then retire to her chamber to weep away 
her .sor^w. She would sit on the floor 
there for hours, with her knees drawm up 
to her face. Then .she would rouse herself 
and wander restlessly about the corridors 
of the palace, or write those .sorrowful, tear- 
blotted letters to her hu.sband by which .she 
vainly sought to move his hardened heart. 

Vexation of mind and feebleness of body 
threw the unhappy queen into a fever, which 
ended her miserable life and her wTctched 
reign, November 17, 1558, in the forty-third 
year of her age and the sixth of her reign. 
Her death — which wa.s followed on the .same 
day^^by that of Cardinal Pole, who left an 
unsullied name behind him — was hailed 
throughout the kingdom with popular dem- 


onstrations of joy, as it ended the Pope’s, 
power in England forever. 

Mary w^as a kind mistre.ss to her imme- 
diate hou.sehold, and her cruel persecutions, 
were the result of her mistaken .sen.se of 
duty. She conscientioUvSE" believed it her 
duty to extirpate what she considered hcre.s^’ 
and to reestablish what she regarded as 
truth, by forcible means, if necessary. It 
must al.so be remembered that .she associated 
all the wrongs and sorrows of hercjiildhood 
with the Fhiglish Reformation. Resides, 
she had been brought up in her father’s 
court, which w^as as absolute as the court of 
an Oriental despot, and in wdiich the king’s 
wdiims disposed of the lives of his subjects. 
What makes her brief and unha]qw reign 
appear .so dark is the contrast of the bigotry 
and cruelly of her time wdth the religious 
freedom of our own day. 

When Queen Mary’s death was announced 
to Parliament, which w\as in se.ssioii at the 
time, lyords and Commons .sprang from their 
.seats; and shouts of “God .save Queen 
Elizabeth ” resounded through the halls. 
When the news .spread among the ])Cople of 
Eondon their joy was .so great that they 
hurried in crowds to Hatfield, where Eliza- 
beth was then residing, and escorted her in 
triumph to Lemdon ; and her acce.ssion to 
the throne of England w^as greeted through- 
out the kingdom by pealing bells and blaz- 
ing bonfires, this outVmnst of popular de- 
light being undisgui.sed even by decent re- 
.spe( 5 l for her predecessor’s unhappy memory. 

Elizabeth w^as twenty-five years of age 
when .she became Queen of ICngland. This 
daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Bolcyn 
had her mother’s beauty and gayety of dis 
po.sition, as well as her father’s frank and 
hearty address, along with his energetic 
intellec 5 t, dauntless courage and imperious 
wdll. She WLTS tall and commanding in per- 
.son, had a high and open forehead, an aqui- 
line no.se, a pale complexion, and rather 
yellowish hair. She was an accompli.shed 
scholar and a fine musician, and loved the 
healthful sports of archery and horseman- 
ship. 

The new queen appeared desirous of for- 
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getting her past sufferings, and never niani- from him with horror, refusing either to 
fested any resentment toward those who had speak to him or look at him. 
been instrumental in infliciiting them. Even Elizabeth’s acces.sion to the English 
her severe and churlish jailor. Sir Richard throne was the crisis of the Reformation in 
Banefield, experienced no other punishment England and Scotland; and, as she was a 
or rebuke than that of her tellitig him that Protestant, the £rst adl of her reign was to 
she would give him the custody of any state restore the Prdfestant Church of England, 
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QI'KKN ELIZA BKTH OF KN(;LANT) in early life. 
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prisoner whom she desired to have treated | which had been so cruelly overthrown by 
with more than ordinary severity. The her Catholic predecessor. At the time of 

brutal Bishop Bonner was the only one of her accession England had been reduced to 

her sister’s counselors to whom she mani- the deepest humiliation through defeat 

fested any marked aversion. When he came abroad and misgoveniment at home; \vit 
to make his obeisance to her she turned Europe soon found that a strong and 
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vigorous hand wielded the destinies of that 
kingdom. 

As Philip II. of Spain was the great 
champion of Roman Catholicism in Europe, 
so Queen Elizabeth, as the greatest of Prot- 
estant sovereigns, was loo^’ed upon by the 
Protestants in all lands as Their piote( 5 lress 
and leader. She was not always able to aid 
them to the full extent of her power, as she 
was menaced with ^rils and difficulties 
which obliged her to a( 5 l with discretion and 
caution. Nevertheless, the assistance which 
she furnished to the Protestants of Scotland, 
PVance and the Netherlands during the 
wars of religion was of great service to the 
caUvSe of the Reformation ; and the moral 
influence of the alliance of the “Virgin 
Queen “ of England was of inestimable im- 
portance to the struggling Protestants of 
thOvSe countries. Thus Etigland under Queen 
Elizabeth was the counterpoise to the vast 
power of Spain diufng the last half of the 
sixteenth centur}', as France under King 
Francis I. had been during the first half. 

England was very prosperous diiring 
Elizabeth’s reign of fort5'-five years ( 1558- 
1603), making great advances in agriculture, 
manufac 5 lures, commerce, navigation and 
literature ; and never had that kingdom a 
sovereign who swayed the scepter with more 
ability than did this mighty queen. Indeed 
Elizabeth is often ranked as the greatest of 
English .sovereigns. 

Elizabeth called the wisest men in Eng- 
land toj ler councils, and of the.se state.smcn 
Walsiiigham and Burleigh enjoyed the 
greatest degree of her confidence. In re- 
storing the Protestant religion Elizabeth 
proceeded with great prudence and caution, 
and effe( 5 led her obje< 5 l without the .shedding 
of a drop of blood or the confi.scation of a 
single e.state. On the very day that .she 
entered London as queen the prison doors 
were opened wide to all who were confined 
for their religion, thus still further height- 
ening the universal joy which hailed her ac- 
cession. 

The first Parliament of Elizal)eth\s reign 
reenadled all the laws of Edward VI. in 
favor of the Protestant religion, and made 


the Church of England, Protestant Episco- 
pal in form, almost what it is at the present 
time. The AH of Supremacy required all 
bishops, clergy and officers of the crown to 
take an oath acknowledging the queen as 
the Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and denying allegiance to all foreign 
authority. By foreign authority was meant 
the Pope. 

All the bivshops of Mary’s reign but one 
refu.sed to take this Oath of Supremacy , and 
were removed from their sees, their places 
being filled with the Protestant bishops who 
had fled to foreign lands to escape Mary’s 
wrath and who were now recalled. Dr. 
Matthew Parker, a man eminent for his 
learning and piety, was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The i)arish priests, with 
few exceptions, took the required oath, and 
were not di.sturbed. As fast as their j^laces 
became vacant they were filled with Prot- 
estant clergymen, .so that all the j)ulpits in 
England came to be in sympathy with the 
state-religion in the cour.se of time. 

Parliament also pas.scd the Aft of Uni- 
formity, requiring all the English people to 
attend the .services of the Protestant State 
Church and to conform to its usages, and 
puni.shing with fine and ini])risonment all 
who ab.sented themselves from the services 
of that Church. Unable to submit to this 
law, many English Roman Catholics fled to 
foreign lands, where they menaced Eliza- 
beth’s throne and life b}^ their constant 
plots during the whole period of her reign. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of Taith, which 
w^ere adopted as the creed of the Church 
of England, became the .standard of religious 
belief. The Book of Common Prayer, .some- 
what improved, was restored to its former 
place in the religious .service. The vSerip- 
tures were ordered to be read and ])rayer.s 
offered in the English language. Six great 
Bibles were placed in different parts of vSt. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and whenever a reader 
could be found the.se were alwTiys surrounded 
by an eager crowd. 

As the Anglican Church retained many 
of the pracflices and usages of the Romish 
Church, many Engli.sh Protestants — adher- 
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ents of the Calvinistic faith — held aloof from 
the Established Church and organized under 
their presbyters and synods. They were 
called Dissenters and Nonconformists, be- 
cause they diSvSented from, and refused to 
conform to, the dodlrines and practices of 
the Established Church; and because they 
expressed their desire for a purer form of 
worship, and condemned all frivolous amuse- 
ments as sinful, they were called, in derision, 
Puritans, For refusing to compl}’ with the 
Ad;s of Supremacy and ITiiiformity, many 
were fined and imprisoned during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

For the causes of the rise of the Puritans 
we must look to Mary's reign. The cruel 
])ersecutions of that bigoted Catholic queen 
had driven thousands of English Protestants 
into exile. Many of them took refuge at 
Geneva, where, under Calvin and the dis- 
ciples of Zwiiigli, the Reformation had taken 
a more radical type than it had under Euther 
and Melanchthon in Germany, or under 
Cranmer and Sir Thomas Cromwell in Eng- 
iand. 

The Calvinists utterly discarded the sur- 
plice, the liturgy, the bishops of lipiscopacy, 
and every form of ceremony peculiar to the 
Church of Rome. The Calvinists even 
banished that l)eautiful symbol, the Cross, 
from religious worship and from the churches 
themselves, as that emblem was an abomi- 
nation in their eyes. They also turned 
“ Merry Christmas,” the joyful anniversary 
of the Savior’s birth, into a .solemn fast, be- 
cause both Cro.ss and Christinas were .so in- 
timately associated with the Papacy. 

Upon Elizabeth’s accession these English 
exiles returned to their native land, bring- 
ing with them the plainer worship and the 
stricter mode of life which they had learned 
to love abroad. The severe simplicity and 
purity of their religious faith became the 
rule and practice of their daily life, and pro- 
duced a cliaracfler of the type of ancient 
vSparta, of the mould of early republican 
Rome. Puritanism was a reform of Fipi.sco- 
pacy, as Episcopacy had been a reform of 
Catholicism ; Episcopacy thus being the 
mean between the two extremes — retaining 


many of the forms and ceremonies of Ro- 
manism, while its system of faith was iden- 
tical with that of the Puritans. 

Puritanism partook of the narrowness and 
bigotry of the age in which it flourished; 
but, notwithstpiiding this fa(5l, there is a 
grandeur in the development of Puritanism 
in England during the .sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as there also is in the 
growth of Calvini.siil in the neighboring 
countries. The painful but inspiring story 
of the Puritans of England, the Covenanters 
of Scotland and the Huguenots of France — 
the story of their sublime fortitude, patience 
and suffering, as they obeyed the simple 
dictates of conscience with unquestioning 
faith — this .story stirs the soul, ennobles our 
conceptions of humanit}", deepens our faith 
in virtue and our tru.*#: in trutli. 

Religion was to these Puritans an in- 
tenseh' personal matter. Though they 
shrank from no .sacrifice, their devotion to 
their religion was the devotion of rational 
beings, not that of blind devotees. The one 
great faef of Puritan life was the con.scious- 
ness of the Divine Pre.sence, as nothing 
.stood lietweeii their .souls and their God. 
i Their thoughts were occupied with (|ues- 
I tioiis of individual re.spoii.sibility and indi- 
i vidual duty. Eife became an incessant and 
I endle.ss struggle to them. They di.splayed 
uncoii.scious heroi.sm with the dee])est hu- 
mility, and achieved the grandest results 
without thinking of worldly faulty as they 
were inspired by constant medi^ion on 
the sublime realitie.s with which they came 
in conta(5l, but were .sobered in .spirit by a 
.sen.se of personal unwortliine.ss. 

At first tlie Puritans had no de.sire to 
separate them.selves from the English {state 
Church, but strove to ingraft their ideas in 
the do(5lrines and ritual of that Church. 
Some of the more radical Puritans obje<5led 
to the government of the Church by bi.sh- 
ops. When they became conscious of their 
inability to carry out their desires they com- 
menced withdrawing from the Establi.shed 
Church and holding meetings of their o%ai. 
Near the end of Elizabeth’s reign they 
[ openly seceded from the Anglican Church, 
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ast distinct se< 5 l, under the name of Inde- 
pendents. Queen Elizabeth appointed a 
Court of High Commission to enforce the Adi 
of Uniformity ; and the Puritans, or Inde- 
pendents, as Dissenters and Nonconform- 
ists, were punished by fin\ and imprison- 
ment, luit they held on to their dodlrines 
with a constancy and a devotion inspired by 
a couvidlion of their truth. 

Notwithstanding the Puritan defedlion 
from the State Church of England, the 
English Protestants presented an unbroken 
front to the Pope and to their Catholic ene- 
mies both in and out of England. The 
Puritans never wavered in their loyalty to 
Queen Elizabeth, but gave their unflinch- 
ing support to her in the great trials to 
which England was subjedled by the relig- 
ious and political a#iiniosity of the Pope 
and of Philip II. of Spain. 

As soon as Philip II. of Spain heard of 
his wife’s death he ^proposed to marry her 
sister. But Elizabeth was too well aware 
of the aversion of her subjedls to the Spanish 
match; and, besides, she was now in the 
same relation to Philip II. that her father 
had been to Catharine of Aragon upon the 
death of his brother Arthur. The very 
ground of her mother’s claim as wife, and 
her own as queen, was the decision that 
such a marriage is unlawful. But as she 
did not wish to offend the most powerful 
monarch in Christendom, .she returned a 
polite but evasive answer; and .soon after- 
ward sl^ announced to Parliament her de- 
termination never to marry. She never 
wavered long from this decision, though 
many royal and princely .suitors .sought her 
hand at various times. This was perhaps 
a wi.se re.solve on her part, as it enabled her 
to be more independent and freer to carry 
out her vigorous policy. 

The war which England, in alliance with 
Spain, had waged against France during 
Mary’s reign was clo.sed by the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis in 1559, by which France 
retained Calais; but there was no return of 
good feeling; and it was thenceforth that 
Europe was divided between two great re- 
ligious parties, Queen Elizabeth being the 


recognized head of the Protestant interests, 
while Philip II. of Spain was the acknowl- 
edged champion of Roman Catholicism. 
Offended at Elizabeth’s refusal to marry 
him, Philip II. became her implacable 
enemy. 

Mary Stuart, the young Queen of Scot- 
land, who had .spent most of her girlhood 
at the French court, where she was educa- 
ted, became the wife of the Dauphin in 155‘S; 
aiid, upon the death of his father, King 
Kenry II. of France, July 10, 1559, her 
young lui.sband became King of France 
with the title of Francis II. Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scotland by inheritance. Queen 
of PTaiice by marriage, now adopted the 
title and amis of Queen of England, with 
the approval of the Pope, who pulilicly de- 
nied Elizabeth’s claim as queen and her 
mother’s as wife. Mary was the next heir 
to the English throne after Elizabeth ; and 
.she w^as regarded by the Catholics both in 
and out of England as the rightful sovereign 
of that kingdom, because lUizabeth’s mother 
had never been recognized by the Romish 
Church as a lawful wife of Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth was therefore regarded by 
them as an illegitimate child and therefore 
as incapable of inheriting the Engli.sh crowm. 

When PVancis II. and Mary Stuart, upon 
their accession in 1559, had by the Pope’s 
command assumed upon their arms and 
equipage the title of “King and Queen of 
France, Scotland and England,’’ Elizabeth 
remonstrated through her ambassador at 
Paris, but received no .satisfadlion. It was 
evident that the royal couple who wore the 
crowns of France and Scotland w^ould .seize 
the first opportunity to enforce their claim 
to the English crown. 

In the meantime the Reformation had ad- 
vanced with rapid strides in Scotland under 
the preaching of that great. Apostle of Cal- 
vinism, the celebrated John Knox, who had 
returned from Geneva full of zeal for the 
Calvinistic dodlrines. In 1557 the Scotti.sh 
Reformers leagued themselves under the 
title of the Lords of the Congregation, and 
the agreement which they thus signed is 
1 known as the First Covenant. 
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The Scottish queen’s mother, Mary of 
Guise, was regent of Scotland; and the 
Guises, whose influence ruled both France 
and Scotland, sought to crush the Reforma- 
tion in both kingdoms. French troops were 
accordingly sent to Scotland to sustain the 
regent in extirpating heresy and strength- 
ening the French interests in that kingdom. 
Ill 1 559 the Lords of the Congregation ap- 
pealed to Queen Elizabeth, ordered all 
French troops to retire from Scotland, and 
required Mary of Guise to resign the regency. 

In 1560 Elizabeth, conscious that her own 
throne, as well as the Protestant religion, 
were menaced by the action of France, sent 
an English army into Scotland to aid the 
Reformers. The Phiglish fleet and army 
besieged the French army in Leith and took 
the city: and by the Treaty of Edinburgh, 
which followed, the King and Queen of 
France and Scotland were obliged to re- 
nounce all claims to the crown of England 
iluring the life-time of Elizabeth, the French 
troops were withdrawn from Scotland, and 
foreigners were excluded from office in that 
kingdom. 

Elizabeth’s vigorous action against French 
influence and in support of the Reformation 
in vScotland rai.sed the prestige of England’s 
queen to a high degree throughout Europe. 
Tlie Reformation now achieved its triumph 
in vScotland by the a< 5 lion of the Lords of the 
Congregation, who assembled the vSeottish 
Parliament, \vhich at onceaboli.shed the mass, 
cast ofl* Scotland’s allegiance to the Poi^e, 
and renewed the alliance with the Queen of 
England. 

The premature death of Francis II. of 
France, in 1560, ended all danger of a war 
between England and France on account of 
his widowed queen’s claims to the English 
crown ; but Mary, in accordance with the 
advice of her uncle, Francis, Duke of Guise, 
refused to surrender formally those claims; 
and she had not yet, as Queen of Scotland, 
ratified the Treaty of Edinburgh, and per- 
sisted in her refusal until near the clo.se erf 
her life. 

On the death of her husband, in 1560, 
Mary, although harshly treated by her 


mother-in-law, the wicked Catharine^ de 
Medici, still for a time remained in France, 
a land which she loved most dearly. Finally 
the clamors of her Scottish subjects induced 
Mary to leave her delightful France, and to 
return with g^t relu( 5 lance to the wild 
country of the ^cots, which she was then to 
govern. 

When Mary was ready to sail for Scotland 
she asked permission j>f * Queen Elizabeth to 
pass through England on her way to her 
native and hereditary kingdom, but Eliza- 
beth only con.sented on condition that the 
Queen of Scots ratified the Treaty of Ed- 
inburgh, thus renouncing all claim to the 
English crown. Appreciating the danger 
with which her cnnvn was menaced by 
Mary’s presence in Scotland, because the 
Catholics considered^ Mary’s claim to the 
English crown superior to her own, I^liza- 
beth stationed a fleet in the English Chan- 
nel to intercept the Q%een of Scots on her 
voyage to her own hereditary kingdom. 

After embarking on her voyage to Scot- 
land, Mary fixed her eyes on the coast of 
her beloved PVance until the darkness of 
night prevented her from seeing it any 
longer. Then she lay down to .sleep on her 
couch on the deck of the vessel, giving 
orders that if the French coast w^as still 
visible on the return of daylight .she .should 
be awakened. The ve.ssel made little prog- 
ress during the night, thus enabling the 
Queen of Scots to have another parting 
view of the delightful land which fcie loved 
.so well. Her regret at leaving that beau- 
tiful country was expre.ssed in some pathetic 
French verses which she wrote at the time. 
The contrast between the country which 
she left and the one which she now came to 
govern increa.sed her melancholy, and the 
rude and .savage manners of the Scots filled 
her with disgust. 

Eluding the English fleet in the Channel 
in a den.se fog, Mary reached her native 
Scotland in .safety^ Augu.st, 1561 ; but she 
came home as a French w’oman — gay, brill- 
iant, accomplished, and delighting in^the 
elegant dissipations of Pari.s — not at all in- 
clined to favor the severe manners w^hich 
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triuniphant Calvinism had made prevalent 
in Scotland. John Knox and the Lords of 
the Congregation, absorbed in their stern 
conflidl with Romanism, had no tolerance 
for even the most innocent pradlices associ- 
ated with the Catholic dodliiiies. 

Queen Mary earnestly wisned to unite all 
parties in Scotland against both French and 
English influence. She gave her confidence 
to the Scottish Reformers and commanded 
her subje( 5 ls to altencf ProtCvStant worship ; 
but, as she loved the rites in which she had 
been educated, she insisted upon having mass 
said in her private chapel. The Reformers 
regarded this as an abomination; and John 
Knox, in his zeal for Calvinism, denounced 
his queen as Jezebel and her priests as 
Satan’s ministers. 

The Queen of Scots being a Catholic and 
her Icingdom Protestai?t, her position was a 
most uncomfortable one, as she found her- 
self without the pow^ to enforce her will in 
the midst of subjects bitterly hostile to her; 
and John Knox and the other Scottish Re- 
formers treated her with a brutality from 
which her sex should have shielded her. 
Her unenviable situation was made worse 
b}^ her utter lack of prudence. 

Perceiving that she could not maintain 
her , position without the friendship of the 
Queen of England, Mary opened a friendly 
correspondence with Elizabeth, but her 
course was .so impolitic as to convince Eliza- 
beth that the Queen of Scots still entertain- 
ed desig|s upon the crown of England. 
Nevertliifiess, a nominal reconciliation was 
effe( 5 led between the two queen.s, and they 
appeared to be the best of friends, calling 
themselves “loving sister” in their letters 
to each other, but all the while dislru.st- 
ing and disliking each other in the most 
womanly style. 

Mary, having been urged b}- her council 
to a .second marriage, paid Elizabeth the 
compliment of asking her to sele( 5 l a suit- 
able companion for her. The Queen of 
Eugkuid desired that her “loving .sister” 
should remain a widow ; and, after propos- 
ing^lseveral matches which .she knew the 
Queen of Scots would not accept, Elizabeth 


was very much displea.sed and alarmed 
when Mary finally cho.se for herself in 1565, 
by marr3dng her cousin, Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, son of the Earl of Lennox. 
Darnley w^as a rigid Catholic, like Mary 
herself, and was after her the next heir to 
the crowns of both Scotland and England ; 
and Mary had married him to unite all the 
Catholic forces in the two Briti.sh kingdoms. 

Mary’s new hu.sband was a weak-minded 
and di.s.solute youth, and soon disgusted his 
wife by his negledl, fickleness and jealousy. 
He conceived a violent hatred, inspired by 
jealou.sy, for Mary’s private .secretary, David 
Rizzio, an Italian singer, whom he accused 
of being the queen’s lover. Darnley ’s 
jealous fury sought revenge, and at the 
head of a body of young nobles he forced 
his wa3" into Holy rood Palace, at Edinburgh, 
and .stabbed Rizzio to death as he sat at sup- 
per with the queen, A. D. 1566. 

The Queen of Scots now burned with 
hatred again.st her husband and vowed ven- 
geance against the murderers of her Italian 
secretar3^ Though .she was apparently 
reconciled to her husband, .she made the 
Earl of Both well, a bold, bad man, her con- 
fidential advi.ser, but paid her husband a 
vi.sit when he was taken .sick. One night 
after this visit — February 10, 1567 — the peo- 
ple of Edinburgh were awakened by a ter- 
rible explosion. Darnley ’s hou.se-™ knowui 
as the Kirk of Field — had been blown up by 
gunpowder, and his lifeless body was found 
at a distance. The Scottish people accirsed 
the Earl of Both well as the perpetrator of 
the horrible murder ; and as Queen Mary 
married him three months later she was sus- 
pe(5led of complicity in the crime. 

Queen Mary’s marriage with the Earl of 
Bothwell produced a rebellion of the Scotch 
people against her. The Earl of Bothwell 
fled from Scotland, and lived by piracy 
until he was thrown into pri.son in Denmark, 
where he became in.satie, and so remained 
the last ten years of his life. Queen Mary 
was now .seized and impri.soned in a lonely 
castle in the island of Loch levin, by her re- 
bellious subjecfls, who compelled her to ab- 
dicate her crown in favor of her infant .son. 
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James VI. ; while her half-brother, the Earl 
of Murray, was appointed regent of the 
Scotch kingdom during the minority of her 
son. In 1568 Mary e.scaped from pri.son 
and raised an army to recover her lost 
authority, but was defeated by the Earl of 
Murray in a battle at Eangside, whereupon 
she fled into England, to .seek the j)rotec- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, May 16, 1568. 

The Queen of Scots demanded of Eliza- 
beth either a passage to France, or an army 
to recover the Scottish throne. I'he English 
queen declined to receive Mary until .she 
had cleared herself of the accusation of hav- 
ing been an accomplice in the murder of her 
second husband. Mary replied that she 
would gladly submit her cau.se to the arbi- 
tration of .so good a friend; but when her 
half-brother, the Karl of Murray, the regent 
of Scotland, laid before the English commis- j 
sioners Mary’s own letters to the Earl of 
Bothwell, containing her consent to Lord 
Darnley's death and the earl’s .seizure of 
her.self, Mar3^ as an independent .sovereign, 
refused to submit to a trial by an English 
tribunal, and was therefore detained as a 
state pri.soner in England by order of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The English queen was induced to take 
this step by the advice of her Prime Min- 
ister, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, who pointed out 
the danger of permitting the Queen of vSeots 
to pass over to France, where she would be 
the center of every Catholic plot again.st 
England’s Protestant queen. Mary’s cap- 
tivity in Pyiigland, which lasted nineteen 
years, aggravated the very danger which 
Elizabeth’s Prime Mini.ster sought to avoid. 

The Queen of vSeots .soon made good her 
word that her captors .should have enough 
to do with her, as she became the center of 
innumerable Catholic plots against Eliza- 
beth’s throne and life. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, the leader of the Catholic party in 
England, who hoped to marry the Queen 
of Scots, was dele( 5 fed in a con.spiracy to 
place Mary on the English throne, and was 
imprisoned in 1569 and beheaded in 1572. 

In 1569 the Earls of Northumberland and 
We.stmoreland headed a rebellion of the 


English Roman Catholics against Quten 
Elizabeth, with the obje< 5 t of liberating the 
Queen of Scots and restoring the Popish re- 
ligion in England; but, as the Catholic 
masses of England, turning a deaf ear to 
Pope, Jesuit atj^ noble, remained loyal fo 
their queen, the rebellion w'as ea.sily crushed; 
and the rebel leaders were tried', condemned 
and beheaded. 

In 1570 Pope Pius A#, issued a bull declar- 
ing England’s Protestant queen de.stitute of 
all title to her crown and ab.solving her 
subje( 5 ls from all allegiance to her. As 
Mar}" would be Queen of England if Eliza- 
beth was not, the Pope’s declaration was a 
bold step in Mary’s cau.se. 

As the Queen of England was the head 
and protectress of the Protestant religion in 
luirope, she was th^ constant objeCl of 
Catholic fury, and her situation was always 
an extremely perilous one. It was neces- 
sary for her to ac 5 l wifti extreme di.scretion 
and caution, and .she con.sequently consid- 
ered it prudent to continue her intercourse 
with the French court ; but .she accorded to 
the French anibas.sador, a man of honor 
and humanity, such a reception as left him 
in no doubt as to her real .sentiments con- 
cerning the Ma.ssacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
1572. 

It would have been folly for Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the early part of her reign, to have 
courted a confliCl with any of the great 
Catholic powers of Europe, especially with 
vSpain, as her title to the English c^jwn was 
.so precarious, and as her kingdom had a 
population of not more than six millions, 
without soldiers, .ships or allies. Time and 
peace were her great needs to enable her to 
establish her personal authority, to plant the 
Church of England on a solid basis, to de- 
velop the resources of her kingdom, and to 
build up a navy. 

The resources of Elizabeth and her Min- 
isters were con.stantly taxed to their utmost 
to preserve peace and to gain time. For 
this reason .she alternately rai.sed and da.shed 
the hopes of half a dozen royal suitors who 
desired to marry her. For the .same reason 
she engaged in ince.s.sant negotiations and 
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confinual intrigues with foreign powers, 
holding Spain in clieck by threatening an 
alliance with France, and keeping France 
at bay through fear of an alliance with 
Spain, really deceiving neither, but outwit- 
ting and perplexing both. Vhus, while ac- 
conipli-shing her obje(5l, the preservatit3n of 
peace. Queen Elizabeth acquired that repu- 
tation for duplicity and mendacity, in her 
public and private relations, which has left 
so indelible a stain on her memory. 

Whether intentionally desigtied or not, 
the moderate ground which Queen Eliza- 
beth took in religion contributed to her per- 
sonal honor and to the peace of England. 
While requiring conformity to the usages 
of the Protestant State Church of England, 
she punished none for their religious opin- 
ions, and this was a »tep far in advance of 
her predecessors and of the age in which 
she lived. Had she taken ground with 
either Catholic or Pufitan extreme she would 
sooner or later have been confronted with 
a Puritan or Catholic revolt. As it was, 
the great mass of both Catholic and Puri- 
tan extremes remained as staunch in their 
loyalty to their queen as did the adherents 
of the Established Church, and rallied with 
ferv^ent devotion to the royal standard when 
the independence of England was threaten- 
ed by Philip II. of Spain. 

English priests educated at the English 
Catholic seminaries at Douay and Rheims, 
in Francje, were taught that the assassina- 
tion o^iieretical sovereigns, especially of 
Queen Elizabeth, was a meritorious ac^, and 
that whoever should lose his life in such an 
attempt would be sure of eternal happiness. 
Large numbers of these English .seminary 
priests and Jesuits poured into England, 
and were constantly engaged in plots against 
Elizabeth’s throne and life. Many of these 
were tortured for the purpose of obtaining 
information as to the designs of the Catholic 
party in England, and were put to death. 
Among those w’ho thus sulfered was the 
English poet, Robert Southwell, whose fate 
a most melancholy one. After long im- 
pri.sonment, he demanded release or death, 
whereupon Burleigh said that if he was .so 


anxious to be hanged he could he accommo- 
dated, and he was executed in 1595 - 

Queen Elizabeth retaliated on the annoj^- 
ances caused her by the seminary priests 
and the Jesuits by allowing the Huguenots 
of France to enlist men in England, by loan- 
ing money to the Queen of Navarre, and by 
using her influence with the German princes 
in behalf of the Huguenots. The atrocious 
Ma.s.sacre of St. Bartholomew — that frightful 
slaughter of Huguenots — excited horror and 
alarm in England; and the Engli.sh queen 
made no secret of her indignation and dis- 
gust — feelings that she .shared with her 
.subje(5ls. 

The Massacre of St. Baitholomew, and 
the brutalities of the Spaniards when they 
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took Antwerj), convinced England’s queen 
and her Ministers that the Roman Catholics 
of Continental Europe had combined for a 
bloody extirpation of Protestantism. F^iza- 
beth’s great danger was the hostility of the 
Catholic party in and out of England. The 
strength and a(5livit3" of the English Cath- 
olics gave grounds for the fear that they 
might, with the aid of the Kings of France 
and Spain, turn against Queen Elizabeth 
and repeat in England the horrors which 
they had enacfled on the Continent. 

To strike a deadly blow at the Spanish 
power, that bold, buccaneering Englishman, 
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Sir Francis Drake, was permitted bj" his 
queen to cruise along the shores of the 
Spanish American possessions and to wa}^- 
lay the treasure*laden galleons that sailed 
annually from Peru to Spain. Although 
this was piracy when England and Spain 
were nominally at peace, it was amply off- 
set by the Spa’nish king’s secret plots. 

The acSlivity of the .seminary priests con- 
vinced the English queen that many a dag- 
ger was sharpened for her a.ssassination. A 
fanatical Jesuit named Campian wasdetedled 
in a plot against her life, and was executed 
in 15X1. All Jesuits and .seminary priests 
were banished from England on penalty of 
death ; and no less than two hundred are 
.said to have been executed on the charge 
of ‘ ‘ pretending to the power of absolving 
.subjedfs from their allegiance.” The a.ssa.s- 
sination of Prince William of Orange, the 
illtistrious founder of the Dutch Republic, 
in 15S4, by a hired* agent of the King of 
Spain, was a dired^ result of the teachings 
of the seminary priests. 

The plots of her enemies thus forced 
Queen Elizabeth in .self-defense to become 
the ally of the Huguenots in France, and of 
the revolted burghers of the Netherlands, 
whose freedom and prosperity the armies 
of Philip II. of Spain were exterminating 
with fire and sword. When Antwerp, the 
principal market and banking center of 
Europe, was taken and destroyed, in 1585, 
one-third of its manufadlurers and merchants 
removed to Eondon, which at once ro.se to 
the front rank of commercial cities. 

The assa.ssi nation of Prince William of 
Orange, and the cruelties of the Spaniards 
when they captured Antwerp, induced the 
Netherlanders to offer the sovereignty of 
their country to the English queen. Eliza- 
beth considered it prudent to decline the 
proffered honor; but, as she was determined 
to prevent the .subjugation of the revolted 
provinces by the Spanish king’s armies, .she 
agreed to furnish the Netherlanders military 
and financial aid. She accordingly sent an 
expedition of eight thousand troops under 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, her favor- 
ite general, into the Netherlands to aid the 


Dutch Republic in establishing its inde- 
pendence of Philip II. of Spain. This 
Earl of I.^icester was a .son of the wicked 
Earl of Northumberland during the reign 
of Edward VI. 

The Englishj^xpedition met with a severe 
loss in the death of vSir Philip Sidney, who 
was mortally wounded in the battle of 
Zutphen, September 22. 1586. This model 
knight and ideal genyeman was equally dis- 
tingui.shed as a courtier, a soldier and an 
author, and was one of the courtiers of 
Queen Elizabeth, who called him ‘‘the 
jewel of her dominions.” He was al.so 
knowm as the ‘ ‘ Flow^er of Chivalrie ’ ’ and 
” the darling of the court and camp.” As 
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he lay stretched on the ground, H|s attend- 
ants brought him a cup of w'ater to quench 
his raging thirst. Just as he was raising 
the cup to his lips he saw a poor wounded 
.soldier near him looking wi.stfully at it, 
whereupon he .said : ‘‘Take this water to 
him; his nece.s.sity is greater than mine.” 
The gallant Sidney — so brave, courteous, 
eloquent, accomplished and learned — passed 
away at the early age of thirty-two ; and. 
has always l^een ranked as one of the most 
perfedl charadlers of history. 

In 1585 the Engli.sh Parliament pa.ssed a 
law for the punishment of persons plotyng 
against the sovereign for the purpose of 
securing the crown. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
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wa« the first vi( 5 lim of this law. Of the 
many conspiracies among the English Ro- 
man Catholics for Elizabeth’s dethronement 
and Mary’s elevation to the English throne, 
the last and most dangerous was that de- 
tecfled in 1586, organized Anthony Bab- 
bington, a wealthy gentleman, and John 
Savage and John Ballard, priests of the 
English seminary at Rheims, in France. 

The conspirators it«J:ended to assassinate 
Elizabeth and release Mary at the same mo- 
ment. The Spanish ambassador at Paris had 
promised to aid the conspirators with his 
sovereign’s troops; and it was believed that 
these Spanish troops, with the assistance of 
the English Roman Catholics, would be able 
to place the Queen of Scots on the throne 
of England. The plot was dete< 5 led b}' the 
vigilance of Sir Francut Walsingham, Queen 
EHzalxith’s vSecretary of vState, and the con- 
spirators were seized and executed. 

The Queen of Sc(fts herself was impli- 
cated in the conspiracy, and a commis.sion 
of peers was appointed to a.sccrtain her 
complicity in it. As before, Mary’s letters 
were the chief evidence of her guilt. Queen 
Elizabeth was obliged to adl in defen.se of 
her throne and her life, and her Council 
and Parliament considered Mary’s execu- 
tion a state nece.ssity. She was therefore 
pronounced guilty and condemned to death, 
October 25, 1586. 

Queen Elizabeth appeared reliuflant to 
consent to the execution of the unfortunate 
Mary, a^hough she felt no peace as long as 
she was alive. It was a .severe remedy, but 
inevitable. Finally, after waiting several 
months, the English queen signed the death- 
warrant ; and her Prime Minister, Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, obtained it from her private 
.secretary, Davi.son, and had it ha.stily exe- 
cuted. 

The warrant was brought to Fotlieringay 
^ Castle, in Northamptonshire, Mary’s last 
pri.son, February 7, 1587, by the Earls of 
Shrew.sbur3^ Kent, Derbj" and Cumberland, 
who were accompanied by two executioners, 
andtwho informed her that she must pre- 
pare for death at eight o’clock the next 
morning. She received their message with 


composure and .seemed perfectly re.signed to 
her sad fate. She employed herself during 
the re.st of the day in writing letters to her 
friends. She retired to re.st at her usual 
time, but aro.se after a few hours’ sleep, and 
passed the remainder of the night in prayer. 

Early in the morning she attired herself 
in a rich dre.ss of silk and velvet, the only 
one which she had re.served for this solemn 
occasion. Thomas Andrews, the Under 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire, entered her 
room at eight o’clock, and informed her that 
the fatal hour had arrived and that he mu.st 
attend her to the place of execution. vShe 
replied that she was ready, bid her .servants 
farewell, and proceeded, supported by two 
of her guards, and followed the Sheriff with 
a .serene countenance, with a long veil of 
white linen on her head, and with an ivory 
crucifix and a prayer-book in her hand. 
She then passed into another hall of the 
castle, where a scaffold was eredled and cov- 
ered with black; the *noblemen and the 
Sheriff going before, and Andrew Melville, 
her master of the hoitsehold, bearing up her 
train. 

As soon as Mary was seated Beale com- 
menced reading the death-warrant. Then 
Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, who stood 
outside the railing, repeated a long exhor- 
tation, wdiich she desired him to forbear, as 
she firmly resolved to die a Roman Catholic. 
The hall was filled with spe< 5 tator.s, who 
I beheld the ill-fated queen with pity and 
distre.s.s; while her beauty gleamed through 
her .sufferings, and was .still remarkable in 
this fatal moment, though dimmed by age 
and afflidlion. 

The two executioners knelt and a.sked 
her pardon ; and she said that she forgave 
them, and all those respon.sible for her 
death, as freelv as she hoped for forgivene.ss 
from her God; after which she .solemnly 
protested her innocence. Her e3'^e.s were 
then covered with a linen handkerchief, and 
.she laid her head on the block without any 
fear or trepidation. Then .she recited a 
P.salm and repeated a pious ejaculation, and 
her head was severed from her bod3^ by two 
.strokes from the* exectitionei^s’ axes. 
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Thus perished Mary, Queen of Scots, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age and the nineteenth 
year of her captivity in England, at Fother- 
ingay Castle, February 8, 1587. She was a 
woman of great beauty and accomplishments; 
and the beauty of her person, the graces of 
her air and the charms of her conversation 
combined to make her one of the most ami- 
able of women and to produce a deep im- 
pression upon all who came in contacfl with 
her. She was ambitious and adtive in her 
temper, but inclined to cheerfulness and 
society. She had sufficiently masculine 
virtues to give her vigor in the prosecution 
of her purposes, without relinquishing the 
feminine graces which constitute the proper 
ornament of her sex. 

Her numerous misfortunes, the solitude 
of her long captivity, and the persecutions 
to which she had been subjedled on account 
of her religion, had made her somewhat 
bigoted in her later 3'ears ; and, consider- 
ing the prevalent spirit of the age, it is not 
surprising that her zeal, her resentment and 
her interest combined, induced her to give 
her consent to a design which conspirators 
who were aAuated by zeal alone had formed 
against the Fhiglish queen’s life. Her brill- 
iant qualities of mind and person, the calm 
dignity with which she bore misfortune, 
and her affcrting death-scene, have excited 
Tiniversal sympathj^ and thrown a veil of 
' charity over the frailties of her life and 
.cliaracler. 

She had become Queen of Scotland in her 
infancy'. From the age of six to that of 
nineteen she had been trained to levitj^ and 
dissipation in the French court. From her 
nineteenth to her twenty -seventh year she 
had lived and reigned in Scotland, in a suc- 
ceSvSion of follies and sorrows, and in the 
midst of enemies. She had passed the re- 
maining nineteen years of her life in miser- 
able captivity' in England. 

The judgment of this great event has 
been much afFe( 5 led by the personal differ- 
ences between the two queens. Mary’s ex- 
traordinary beauty and grace of manner 
fascinated all who saw her and almost all 
who have read her romantic histor3\ Eliza- 


beth, though a great queen, w\as a coan^, 
vain and disagreeable woman ; but she was 
the champion of progress, freedom and en- 
lightenment ; wdiilc the Queen of vSeots, 
though she may have been unconscious of 
the fa( 5 l, w^as tl^ representative of an iron 
despotism. If English freedom, instead of 
the soul-crushing tyranny of Spain, was to 
become the leading principle in Europe, the 
execution of Mary Sfeiart was a political 
necessity. 

In a letter which Mary wrote to Elizabeth 
near the close of her long captivity, when 
all worldly ambitions had given way to 
longings for liberty', she said: “ I^et me go, 
let me retire from this island to some soli- 
tude, where I may prepare my soul to die. 
Grant this, and I will sign away every right 
which either I or min^^can claim.” 

Elizaljeth paid no attention to this touch- 
ing appeal; and the Queen of Scots then 
bequeathed all her rij^hts to the English 
crown to Philip II. of Spain — rights wdiich 
Philip promptl}^ claimed and began the 
most formidable pref)arations to enforce; as 
we shall presently see. 

In order to put the responsibility for 
Mary’s execution on her servants, Queen 
Fhizabeth alfecfled great grief and rage at 
the unseemly haste with which the death- 
warrant had been carried into effc< 5 f; im- 
prisoned her private secretary, Davison, for 
having handed the warrant to her Prime 
Minister; and wore mourning and for some 
days shut herself up with only heiwomen. 
King James VI. of Scotland express^ great 
resentment at his mother’s execution, and 
threatened Elizabeth with a war; but the 
English queen succeeded in appeasing a 
king who was of a most peaceful disposition. 

In the meantime England was enjoying 
unparalleled prosperity, and its maritime 
growth was truly wonderful. The moderate 
and pacific polic}^ which Elizabeth had so 
persistently pursued for thirty 3’ears had 
produced the happiest results. The debts 
of the crown were honestl}^ paid, and the 
expenses of the government were defraj^ed 
by the regular revenues, w’ithout having re- 
course to taxation. The nation had made 
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a rcpid and healthful advance in wealth and 
power. Its industries were chara( 5 lerized 
by unparalleled thrift, and its commerce 
covered all seas, pouring the wealth of every 
land and clime into lyondon, which w^as then 
just becoming the great ^iporium of the 
civilized world. Both the navy and the 
merchant marine of England were vastly 
augmented. 

The thirst for adyenture and discovery 
had sent intrepid English seamen into every 
quarter of the globe, and the glowing re- 
ports of the w^onders which these had dis- 
covered stimulated fresh expeditions, thus 
opening new avenues of trade to English 
enterprise. This adventurous spirit led 
Chancellor to penetrate the frozen Arctic 
seas to the east, thus discovering the Rus- 
sian port of ArchangeJ^, and opening a lucra- 
tive trade with the empire of the Czar. 
This same adventurous spirit also induced 
John Davis and Mr.rtin Frobisher to ex* 
plore the same Northern ocean to the w'^est, 
in search of a North-west passage to India. 
The same spirit sent Sir John Haw^kins into 
tropical w^aters, thus opening an inexhausti- 
ble source of wealth in African ivory, gold- 
dust and slaves. 

Southampton merchants acquired w’ealth 
by their traffic in the ivory and gold-dust 
of Guftiea; and Sir John Haw^ki ns conceived 
the bold idea of transporting laborers from 
the populous coasts of Guinea to the un- 
tilled soil of the New^ World. . The .slave- 
trade, s/^justly condemned b}' the enlight- 
ened humanity of the nineteenth centur}^ 
w\as encouraged by philantliropi.sts of the 
Fdizabethan age as a means of relieving the 
feeble natives of America, thou.sands of 
w'hom were perishing from their insufferable 
toils under Spani.sh overseers. 

An extensh^e English commmerce was 
growing up with the ports of the North, Bal- 
tic and Mediterranean seas. Ever}’ English 
harbor had for a long time sent its fishing 
boats into the neighboring w’aters, but dur-^ 
ing Elizabeth’s reign England began to 
riv^l France in the number of vessels em- 
vjployed in the cod-fisheries of Newfoundland 
and the w’hale-fi.sheries of the Polar seas. 


The atrocious Ma.ssacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew" in France, and the merciless slaughter 
of the patriot Netherlanders by the Span- 
iards, wdiich had fired Protestant England 
with fierce resentment, w^as another cause 
for the maritime development of England. 
But England’s politic queen coolly contin- 
ued negotiations for marriage with a Catho- 
lic prince of France, even after the Ma.ssa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew ; and for a long 
time .she looked wdth .seeming indifference 
at the cruelties of the Duke of Alva, the 
Spanish governor in the Netherlands. At 
la.st the English people took the matter into 
their ow’ii hands and made w^ar on their 
own account, thou.sands of them flocking 
to the Netherlands and joining the armies 
of the net\dy founded Dutch Republic. 

It was then that the English sea-dogs,” 
commissioiied as privateers b}’ the French 
Prince of Conde and by the Prince of Orange, 
or flying the French and Dutch flags with- 
out commissions, .simply pirates, sw'armed 
ill all the .seas frequented by French or 
Spanish merchantmen. With the a.ssist- 
ance of the Engli.sh people all along the 
coast, and frequently b}’ the English offi- 
cers themselves, prizes were constantly run 
into .secret inlets, w’here their cargoes w’ere 
di.schargeci. Sir PVancis Drake, the boldest 
.spirit of them all, haunted the unguarded 
coasts of vSpanish America, burning towms, 
and intercepting vSpani.sh galleons en route 
to Cadiz, wdth their precious cargoes of gold, 
.silver and diamonds for the King of vSpain. 
It w’^as in such .schools that the brave and 
hardy mariners of England w’cre trained for 
the great .struggle with Philip II. of Spain, 
which .soon followed the execution of Mary, 
Queen of vSeots. 

Sir Francis Drake, the first Englishman 
who navigated the Pacific Ocean, explored 
the Pacific coast of America as far north as 
Cape Orford in Oregon, in 1579, named the 
country New Albioyt, and took pos.session of 
it in the name of his queen; after wffiich he 
returned to England by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, thus completing the .second 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

Matters w^ere rapidly coming to a crisis 
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between Elizabeth and Philip II. For a 
long time the Queen of England had been 
embittered by the Spanish king’s secret 
efforts to excite revolt among her Roman 
Catholic subjedls. For the same length of 
time Philip II. had been enraged at Eliza- 
beth’s duplicity in secretly aiding the Neth- 
erlanders and shielding Pmglish pirates prey- 
ing on Spanish commerce, while professing 
peace with Spain. The crisis was hastened 
when Elizabeth, under the pressure of Pmg- 
lish public sentiment, finally threw off the 
mask by sending the Earl of lycicester with 
an Pbiglish force to the Netherlands. 

When vSir Francis Drake returned from 
one of his expeditions, enriched with the 
gold and jewels taken from Spanish gal- 
leons, and Philip II. demanded that the 
‘ ‘ pirate ’ ’ be surrendered to Him, Elizabeth 
publicly conferred the honor of knighthood 
on her buccaneering seaman, and wore the 
captured jewels in her hair. The execution 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, finally ended the 
Spanish king’s irresolution, and thus mat- 
ters w’ere brought to a crisis between him 
and England’s great queen. 

The execution of Mar)^ Queen of Scots, 
aroused the indignation of the Roman 
Catholics throughout Europe. Pope Six- 
tus V. — who so firmly maintained the dis- 
cipline of the Church — outlawed England’s 
Protestant queen ; and Philip II. of Spain 
was secretly preparing to avenge Mary’s 
death, to dethrone Elizabeth, to assert his 
ow’ii claim to the English crown bequeathed 
to him by Mary, to subjugate England, 
France and the Netherlands at one blow, 
and to establish a powerful Roman Catholic 
empire in the West of Europe under the 
supremacy of Spain. 

With these great obje(5ls in view, Philip 
•II. now began to utilize all the vast re- 
sources of the great dominion of Spain. 
For three years he had been slowly collect- 
ing ships and great magazines of stores in 
the Tagus ; and he now fitted out a gigan- 
tic fleet of one hundred and fifty vessels, 
which he boastfully called the Invincible 
Armada. The Roman Catholicjs through- 
out Europe felt the fullest confidence in the 


success of this gigantic Spanish naval ar®ia- 
ment, which had been blessed by Pope 
Sixtus V., so that it w as looked upon as en- 
gaged in a holy war, and kindled among the 
Spaniards an enthusiasm like that of the 
Crusades. ^ 

Queen Elizabeth heard of the Spanish 
king’s secret preparations, and the English 
sea-rovers were all called home. Sir Francis 
Drake, with thirty ships, hovered about the 
coast of Spain, seizing Spanish merchant- 
men and attacking unguarded points. He 
boldly entered the harbor of Cadiz and de 
stroyed the ships and stores colledled there, 
thus delaying the sailing of the Invincible 
Armada for many months. Altogether 
Drake burned more than a hundred ships. 

Undismayed by the coming storm, Queen 
Elizabeth made extcw»ive preparations for 
defense, relying on the superior skill and 
bravery of her seamen to overcome the 
Spanish superiority in liumbers. The great 
vigor displayed by England’s mighty queen 
was warmly seconded by the ardor and zeal 
of her subjecfls, all of whom rallied to the 
royal standard in defense of their national 
independence. Every town in Pbigland 
contributed men and ships for the national 
defense. Nobles and common people, Prot- 
estants and Catholics — with the latter of 
whom love of country was stronger than 
love of Church — labored together with zeal 
and energy ; all being inspired by the in- 
domitable .spirit of their Protestant queen. 
Catholic gentry and Puritan trades alike • 
offered their ships, all manned and equipped, 
for the great struggle with the Invincible 
Armada. 

Elizabeth called out an army of forty 
thousand men and placed it under the com- 
mand of her favorite general, the Earl of 
Ivcice.ster. Side by side in the muster of 
this army at Tilbury stood Churchman, 
Puritan and Catholic, all alike ready to 
offer up their lives in defen.se of their queen 
and of their country’s independence. Eliza- 
beth appeared on horseback before her 
troops and made them a .short speech, which 
greatly raised their courage and zeal. 
Among other things .she said : “I know I 
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hacve the body of a weak and feeble] woman, 
but I have the heart of a king, and of a 
King of England too, and think proud 
scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, should dare to invade the bor- 
ders of my realms, for w^ch, rather than 
any dishonor come upon me, I will take up 
arms myself. ’ ’ 

To show her confidence in the loyalty of 
her Roman Catholic subjedls, Elizabeth 



OUICICN Klj/AUKTH IN I^ATKR YKAK.S. 
[ Hy ]>^rnusbion of Magazine of American History.] 

placed her fleets under the command of ! 
Lord Howard of Effingham, a prominent 1 
J?nglish Roman Catholic nobleman ; and 
-under him served Sir Francis Drake, Sir , 
John Hawkins and Martin Frobisher — then j 
tlKj most renowned seamen in Europe. i 

The Invincible Armada, under the com- | 
mand of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, sailed I 


from Lisbon for the English Channel, May 
31, 1588; but, as it was overtaken by a 
storm, it put into the harbor of Corunna to 
refit. It made its appearance in the Eng- 
lish Channel, July 19, 1588, in the form of 
a crescent, extending seven miles from wing 
to wing, and composed of one hundred and 
fifty ships. Lord Howard at once sailed 
out of Plymouth harbor with an English 
fleet only half as large as the Armada. The 
English knew the coast, and 
their bravery and skill was 
superior to that of the Span- 
iards. The huge and un- 
wieldy Spanish galleons 
sailed .slowly up the Chan- 
nel, harassed at every point 
by the lighter and better 
managed craft of the Eng- 
lish, wlio boldly encountered 
the Armada and “plucked 
its feathers one by one.” 

Still the Armada sailed on 
its way steadily, and an- 
chored in Calais Roads, July 
27, 1588, to wait for the 
Spanish army of thirty thou- 
sand men, under the Duke 
of Parma, wliich was to in- 
vade lingland from the 
Netherlands. As this Span- 
ish army had been at Dun- 
kirk, ready to land on the 
coast of England as soon as 
the Armada should arrive 
to protedl its passage across 
the English Channel, Lord 
Howard .saw the necessity 
of deci.sive adlion, and he re- 
.solved upon closer fighting. 

Accordingly, the next 
night, July 28, 1588, Lord 
Howard floated eight fire-.ships into the 
very midst of the Armada, as the huge 
galleons lay crowded together at anchor. 
The affrighted Spaniards cut their cables 
aud fled to the open sea, being drifted by 
the wind in a wavering line along the coast. 
At dawn ^Drake’s fearless “.sea-dogs” at- 
tacked the broken line, and the battle lasted 
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until sunset, with the advantage on the side 
of the English, whose speed was double that 
of their clumsy foes, and who w^ere able to 
fire four shots to the Spaniards’ one. One 
Spanish galleon after another was captured, 
sunk, or forced on shore, and the still large 
but panic-stricken Armada was driven north- 
ward. 

Utterly humiliated and helpless, the Span- 
ish admiral no longer thought of the con- 
quest of England, but only of safety for his 
broken and dispersed fleet, and he accord- 
ingly revSolved to return home. But, as the 
wind blew from the south, he was obliged 
to sail northward along the eastern shores 
of England, around Scotland, and southward 
along the western coast of Ireland. The 
ICnglish were obliged to give up the pur- 
suit becaUvSe their ammunition l)ecame ex- 
hausted, and the fleeing Spanish galleons 
which had escaped the destruclive effecHs 
of the English fire-shi])s and of Drake’s 
“sea-dogs” were soon lost in the North 
Sea. 

A furious tempest among the Orkneys 
dashed many of the disabled and unwieldy 
galk'Oiis to pieces upon the rocky shores. 
The helpless crews that escaped watery^ 
graves were massacred by the savage na- 
tives. Eight thousand of the Spanish chiv- 
alry are said to have perished in storms on 
the western coast of Ireland. Only a third 
of the Invincible Armada returned to the 
shores of >Spain, nearly a hundred ships and 
fourteen thousand men having been lost. 

vSpain was filled with mourning for the 
loss of its l:)ravest and noblest sailors and 
warriors. When King Philip II. was in- 
formed of the great catastrophe, he re- 
marked: “I sent it against man and not 
against the billows.” When the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia appeared before the king, 
the latter .said: “We cannot blame you for 
what has happened; we cannot struggle 
against the will of God.” The triumphant 
English recognized the fa< 5 l that the ele- 
ments had contributed largely to their vic- 
tory. An old English medal commemorat- 
ing the event bore the following inscrip- 
tion: 


^Flavit Jehovah et dissipati suni.''* 

“Jehovah blew and they w'ere scattered.” 

The destruction of the Spanish Armada 
caused unbounded rejoicings in England 
and throughout Protestant Europe, and the 
moral consequ^ces of the event were very 
great. It virtually secured the itidepcnd- 
ence of the Dutch Republic ; it inspired 
the Huguenots in France with hope ; and 
it raised the couragf of the Protestants 
throughout Europe. From that time Spain 
rapidly declined in power and national 
greatness, and her naval su| 3 eriority was 
broken ; while England took her place as a 
great maritime power, and her supremacy 
on the seas was established. 

The war between England and Spain 
lasted some years longer, and a host of Eng- 
lish i)rivateers under the queen's commis- 
sion preyed upon Spanish commerce. With 
the energy of despair, Philip II. raised 
another Armada in 15597; but this only 
brought Sir Francis Drake and his “sea- 
dogs” again to the Spanish coast. This 
second Armada was shattered by fierce 
storms; and Cadiz was plundered and 
burned by Drake, who again destroyed 
its ships and stores. Drake again became 
the scourge of vSpanish America, taking 
treasure-laden galleons and destroying .set- 
tlements; but the English queen and people 
had no more fear of Spanish power. 

Queen Elizabeth was very fond of travel- 
ing about her kingdom, or making 
resses, as it was called, and visiting her 
wealthy subjecfls at their own hom^, upon 
which occasions great entertaijiments were 
given, the most celebrated of these being 
that provided by the Earl of Lei(jj?ster at 
Kenilworth Castle, which lasted .several 
days. 

Sir Thomas Gre.shatn, a wealthy merchant 
of London — who ere< 5 led a building for an 
Exchange at his own cost — entertaitied the 
queen at his magnificent hou.se called Oster- 
ley. After viewing the entire mansion, 
Elizabeth remarked, as she was retiring for 
the night, that “ it would have been nujch 
more handsome if the court-j^ard had been 
divided by a w^all.” Sir Thomas, hearing 
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the. remark, instantly put such a number of I vanity, retained that favor for him. He 


masons and laborers to work that when the 
queen arose in the morning she found that 
a wall had arisen, as if by magic. 

Cecil, Lord Burleigli, was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Prime Minister duriJ^g the first forty 
years of her reign, dying in 1598. Sir 
Francis Walsingham was her Secretary of 
State. Though she had the wisdom to en- 
trust the affairs of sfate to statesmen and 
men of sense, she^had for favorites men of 
little iiJ)ility and still less virtue, and filled 
her court with the most frivolous characters, 
wuth whom she could unbend the cares of 
royal t)\ As she was po.ssevSSed of a gay 



her courtiers with an extraordinary degree 
of familiarity, or a strange rudeness, such 
as slajiping them on the back and patting 
their cheeks ; but if any of them presumed 
upon such freedom she could instantly re- 
sume her dignity, and, by a severe look or 
a cutting word, check all further forward- 
ness ; so that she knew very well how to 
keep up her own dignity. 

Elizabeth’s first chief favorite was Robert 
Dudley, whom she created Earl of Leicester. 
His handsome person and pleasing address 
won the queen’s favor for him; and his 
assiduous attentions, which so pleased her 


was guilty of many infamous crimes; but he 
was able to deceive the queen, both as to 
his merits and as to his abilities; and he 
continued in her favor until his death, in 
1588, in the very midst of the rejoicings 
with w’hich England greeted the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

Another of Elizabeth’s favorites was Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was born in 1552, and 
who, after passing through Oxford Univer- 
sity with great reputation, v( 3 lunteered as a 
soldier to aid the Huguenots of France and 
the struggling Netherlanders. There he 
i improved his time in acquiring valuable 
knowledge, so that when he returned home, 
in 1578, he was considered one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen in England in all 
respecfls. As his a( 5 live mind would not 
permit him to be idle, he zealously engaged 
in an expedition which his half-brother. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a distinguished com- 
mander, was fitting out to make settlements 
in America. 

In his first voyage, in 1579, Gilbert was 
driven back by .storms and Spanish war 
vessels. In his second voyage, in 1583, he 
explored the coasts of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Maine; but his vessel was wrecked 
on his return voyage lo England, and all 
on board perished. In 1584 Raleigh sent 
Philip Aniidas and Arthur Barlow on a 
voyage to America. They reached the 
coast of the pre.sent North Carolina, and on 
their return to England the}^ gave such a 
glowing description of the country which 
they had visited that Queen Elizabeth, in 
consideration of her unmarried state, named 
the territory Vhginia, In 1585 and 1587 
Raleigh made two unsucces.sful attempts to 
plant settlements in Virginia; the first at- 
tempt being made by an expedition under 
Sir Richard Grenville, which remained a 
year on Roanoke Island and then returned 
to England; and the .second effort being un- 
dertaken by £di expedition under John 
White, who returned to England for more 
colonists, leaving a colony on Roanoke 
Island, but upon whose return in 1590 the 
colony had di.sappeared. 
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Though Raleigh was so unfortunate in 
his colonization schemes, he acquired a 
knowledge of seamanship which afterward 
made him one of the most skillful English 
nav’al commanders. A man of his great 
abilities could not fail to gain the queen’s 
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favor, but he won her s])ecial regard by one 
little gallant act. As the queen was on one 
occasion walking abroad, attended by .some 
of her courtiers, she eame to a muddy place 
whk'h she could not cross without wetting 
her feet. Raleigh instantly took a new and 
y^^Yy elegant cloak from his shoulder and 
spread it on the ground, thus enabling the 
queen to pass over clean and dry. By this 
ac5l Raleigh won the queen’s good graces, 
and a wag remarked that the sacrifice of a 
r/oal' obtained for him man}’ a ^ood suit. 

The great favor which Raleigh enjoyed 
at court enabled him to procure his exten- 
sive grants of lands in America. The Blarl 
of I^eicester was alarmed at the queen’s 
rapidly growing favor for Raleigh, and 
brought forward his own son-in-law, Rob- 
ert Devereux, Earl of Es.sex, as a compet- 
itor. This young English nobleman pos- 
sessed a noble and generous nature ; and 
his lofty and impetuous .spirit won the 
queen’s heart, though it did not .stoop to 
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that sycophancy by which all others ^^on 
her favor. 

Elizabeth permitted the Earl of Essex to 
speak to her with more freedom than she 
tolerated in any of her old and faithful serv- 
ants. On one^ccasion he became .so im- 
pulsive in an argument with the queen as 
wholly to forget the rules of good breeding, 
and turned his back upon her in a contempt- 
uous manner. She flew into a rage at this 
and gave him a sound box on the ear, tell- 
ing him that .she would not tolerate his im- 
pertinence. Instead of making an apology 
for his insult, the impetuous young noble- 
man laid his hand on his sword, declaring 
that he would not endure such treatment, 
and retired from court. 

The friends of the Earl of Essex .sought 
to persuade him that a blow from a woman 
ought not to be re.seTited; but he .said that 
tlie characfler of icoman was sunk in that of 
sovereign, and refu.s^ to make any ad- 
vance.s toward a reconciliation. The queen, 
however, was too fond of him to endure his 
ab.sence with patience. The quarrel ap- 
peared to increase her affedlion for him, and 
she recalled him and bestowed more favor 
upon him than before. 



WieeiAM .SHAKKSPKAR^. 


‘*Tbe .spacious times of great Elizabeth” 
will always be known as one of the most 
brilliant literary eras in the history of !ffng- 
land. The impulse given to learning in 
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pr^;ious reigns, favored by the long peace 
under the maiden queen, commenced bear- 
ing fruit; and men of genius vShone in every 
field of iiilelledlual labor. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Sir Walter . Raleigh, the great divine 
Richard llooker, the great fPiilosopher Lord 
Bacon, the poet-laureate Eamund Spenser, j 
and the immortal dramatist William Shake- 
speare — all these are names that shed luster 
upon the reign of the^naiden queen, no less 
than did the wise statesmanship of Burleigh 
and Walsinghatn, and the voyages of Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, Cavendish and others, i 
Queen Elizabeth herself made some pre- | 
tensions to literature, and was the author of | 
.some poems. She was vain of her learning, j 
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as well ^is of her personal beauty. To an 
addres .4 in Greek from the University of 
Cambridge, she replied in the same lan- 
guage. On one occasion, when the Polish 
ambassador said something to displease her, 
she made a spirited reply in very good ' 
Latin ; after which she turned to her at- j 
tendants, and said : “I have l^een forced, | 
m3" lords, to scour up m3^ Latin, which has 1 
been long rusting.” I 

Men’s minds were stimulated to fresh ! 


pernicus concerning the solar and stellar 
systems, daring explorers were acquainting 
Europe with hitherto unknown regions of 
our own planet. Thus the frost3^ splendors 
of the Frigid zone, the barbaric wealth of 
Mexico and Peru, the jeweled magnificence 
of imperial courts in India and China, the 
tropical verdure of islands in previousl3" un- 
explored oceans — all these were made known 
to Eurox)e by the marvelous descriptions of 
these bold navigators. The bonds which 
had fettered human thought and enterprise 
were broken. 

The wise and cautious Cecil, T^ord Bur- 
leigh, who had retained Elizal>eth’s confi- 
dence since her accession in 1558, had 
alwa3^s sought to check the queen’s fond- 
ness for the Earl of Essex, who would have 
kept lin gland constantly in a state of war, 
for the gratification of his thirst for niilitar\" 
gloiy ; but after Burleigh’s death, in 159S, 
the Earl of Essex remained without a rival 
in the queen’s regard. 

Ireland, though nominal^" a possession 
of the crown of England since the reign of 
Henr3^ II., was onlv" partial!}" conquered; 
and the English Pale embraced onh" Dub- 
lin, Drogheda, Wexford, Waterford and 
Cork, with a small extent of territor}" 
around each. Though Henry VIII. had 
made his strong hand felt throughout the 
Emerald Isle, humbling both the Norman 
and the Celtic chiefs who had assumed 
almost royal authorit3^ and demolishing 
their castles, his effort to “make Ireland 
English,” by forbidding the Irish national 
dress, language, laws and social customs, 
utterly failed ; and his proceedings in 
Church affairs contributed vastly to unite 
all Erin in defense of the monasteries and 
the shrines of the .saints. 

The disorders which had existed through- 
out Ireland reached a crisis in Tyroyie^s 
Rebellion, in 1598. Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone, an Irish chief, had been educated 


thought by the opening of “new heavens 
and a new earth.” While .such great a.s- 
. tronomers as Kepler in Germany, Galileo 
in ^taly and Tycho Brahe in Denmark were 
familiarizing the grand discoveries of Co- 


at the court of Queen Elizabeth, who placed 
him at the head of the great Irish clan of 
O’Neill, in a struggle with a rival Irish 
chieftain ; but when he became master of 
the North of Ireland he defied tlfie power 
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that had raised him, and maintained his re- 
sistance for several years. A vi< 5 lory which 
he won over an English army at Black- 
water, in 1598, gave him an adequate sup- 
ply of arms and ammunition. 

In 1599 Queen Elizabeth appointed her 
last favorite, the Earl of Essex, to the dig- 
nity of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for the 
express purpose of suppressing the rebell- 
ion of the Earl of Tyrone. With the ut- 
most confidence in his abilities, the Earl of 
Essex hastened to Ireland, but soon found 
his task more difficult than he had expected ; 
and, after some months of harassing war- 
fare, be conclrrded a treat5'^ wnth the relxill- 
ious Iri.sh chieftain, in utter defiance of the 


so taken by surprise at his sudden appesl^- 
ance that she received him most graciously; 
but when he had left, and she had time to 
reflecfl on his conducfl, she regarded his last 
presumption as an aggravation of his pre- 
vious faults; aiK^when he appeared a few 
hours later he met with a very different re- 
ception, and was given into the custody 
of Lord Egerton. 

Mental agitation now threw the Earl of 
Essex into a serious illness. The queen’s 
affedlion returned when she w^as informed 
of her favorite’s danger. She ordered eight 
physicians to consult on his case, and .sent 
one of them with some broth, .saying that 
if she could visit him consistently with her 
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queen’s commands. Elizabeth sent her 
favorite a sharp reproof for this and other 
disobedience, and also ordered him to re- 
main in Ireland until he received further in- 
stru( 5 lions ; but he instantly returned to 
England, and, to the queen’s utter surprise, 
presented himself at court. 

Splashed with dirt, the Earl of Essex 
rushed into the queen’s presence-chamber, 
although he was well aware of how punc- 
tilious Elizabeth was about the neat and 
seemly apparel of those who approached 
her. As she was not there, he hastened to 
her bed-chamber, where she had scarcely 
risen, sitting with her hair about her face. 
He fell on his knees before her, and she was 
53 


honor she would do the tears U the 
while running down her cheeks. There- 
upon the Earl of Essex recovered, and was 
permitted to remain in retirement in his own 
hou.se. 

After a long struggle between her affec- 
tion for her favorite and her sen.se of justice, 
Elizabeth at length consented that the 
Earl of Essex should be called to account 
for his mismanagement of affairs in Ireland. 
He did not attempt to excuse hirn.self, but 
made an humble submis.sion to the queen, 
who received his contrite mes.sages with 
great complacency. He then applied to tlm 
queen to renew the grant which she had 
formerly made to him; but she refused, with 
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ftie remark that “an ungovernable beast 
must be stinted in his provender.” This 
contemptuous expression was more than the 
proud heart of the Earl of Essex could en- 
dure, and he flew into an uncontrollable 
rage, during which he ^xlared that “the 
queen, now that she was an old woman, 
was as crooked in her mind as in her per- 
son.” This was reported to Elizabeth. It 
was bad enough UO call her, who was .so 
vain of her person, crooked ; but to call her 
old was still worse. 

The breach between the queen and her 
favorite now appeared irreparable. Utterly 
maddened by j)a.ssion, the Earl of Essex 
entered into a trea.sonable correspondence 
with King James VI. of Scotland to de- 
throne Elizabeth, and endeavored to excite 
a riot in Eoiidon ; fbut he was arrested and 
committed to the Tower. His trial soon 
followed, and his guilt was so evident that 
the queen did tioAiave the least pretext to 
grant him a pardon. Her affed-iou for her 
favorite, and her resentment for his recent 
conduct, reduced Elizabeth to a pitial>le con- 
dition of mind ; and a long and painful 
vacillation on her part followed. She 
signed the death-warrant; then counter- 
manded it ; again determined on his death ; 
then felt a new return of tenderness. 

Knowing his impetuous temper, the (|ueen 
had in a moment of tenderness years before 
given the Earl of Essex a ring, assuring 
him that if he ever got into trouble his re- 
turnj4‘ that ring would give him a Aivor- 
able hearing. Now that he lay under sen- 
tence of death she looked confidently for the 
return of the ring; but, after waiting in vain 
day after day, and attributing his failure to 
send it to his ob.stinacy, the offended pride 
of the disappointed and re.sentful queen, both 
as .sovereign and friend, led her to sign the 
death-warrant; and the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex was beheaded on Tower Hill, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1601, in the thirty-fourth year of 
his age. 

Two years afterward the Counte.ss of Not- 
Cingham, one of Elizabeth’s courtiers, when 
on her death-bed called the queen to her 
bed.side and confes.sed that the Earl of Es.sex 


had just before his execution handed her 
the ring to return it to Her Majesty, but 
that she had withheld it at her husband’s 
command. In a paroxysm of rage and 
grief, Queen Elizabeth .shook the dying 
countess in her bed, crying: “God may 
forgive you, but I never can!” 

In her agon}" of grief and despair, Eliza- 
beth .shut herself up in her jialace, and, 
throwing herself on the floor, .she became a 
jirey to a deep melancholy from which she 
never recovered. Though the Irish rebell- 
ion was subdued by Lord Mountjoy, and 
many English vidlories were won over the 
Spaniards, the poor queen took no heed. 
For ten days and nights she lay on the floor, 
supported by cu.shions. She refused to go 
to bed, or to take anything pre.scribed by 
her physicians. 

As the queen's end was visibly approach- 
ing, her attendants requested her toa])point 
her .succes.sor. When the name of Eord 
neauchami>, a meml)cr of the royal family, 
was mentioned, .she said, xv’ith a display of 
the old Tudor spirit: “I will have no 
rogue’s son in my seat.” King Janies \’I. 
of Scotland was named, but the dying 
queen was speechless and could only signify 
her assent. Being too weak to make any 
re.si.stance, she was laid in her bed : and the 
ne.xt morning, March 24, 1603, she died in 
the seventieth year of her age and the 
forly-flfth of her reign. 

Thus, like her sister and ]>redeeessor, 
Elizabeth died broken-hearted. Such was 
the melancholy end of the most brilliant 
reign in English history ; and thus ended 
the Tudor dyna.sty, which, conq^rising five 
reigns, had worn the English crown for one 
hundred and eighteen years (A. I). 1485- 
1603). 

Elizabeth was a good queen, but not a 
good woman. In charaAer she had the 
most contradi( 5 lory qualities ; uniting, in a 
marked degree, her father’s iron will, impe- 
rious temper and .sound judgment wdth her 
mother’s insincerity, vacillation and vanity. 
She w"as frequently coarse in her manners, 
and occasionally profane in her speech. 

Though Elizabeth was arbitrary in her 
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rule, like her father, she was never a tyrant 
like hitn, and when the occasion required 
concession she knew how to yield. Two 
years before her death she granted many 
monopolies to favored individuals ; but 
when she perceived that they had caused 
dissatisfac 5 licm she sent a message to the 
House of Commons, reversing all the grants. 
To a committee sent to express the grati- 
tude of the Commons for Her Majesty’s 
gracious a< 5 l, she returned her thanks for 


reminding her of an error into which she hq|^ 
fallen because of mistaken judgment. Said 
she to her Parliament : “I have desired to 
have the obedience of my subjedls by love, 
and not by compulsion. ” 

Because of liei^arnest desire to witi the 
affedlions and pramote the welfare of her 
subje( 5 ls, notwithstanding her faults, the 
Phiglish people have ever since looked back 
with pride and pleasure to “the golden 
days of Good Queen Bess.” 


SECTION XIII.— THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 


AMIJS V., an infant of two 
years, became King of Scot- 
land upon the death of his 
father, James IV., in the disas- 
trous battle of Flodden Field, 
in September, 1513. In the midst of the 
grief caused by that catastrophe, all Scot- 
land was filled with alarm. Edinburgh was 
fortified witli a wall, and preparations were 
made to resist the adv’ance of the vi( 5 lorious 
IhigHsh. 'riiese precautions were, liowever, 
unnecessary, as King Heniy VIll. of Eng- 
land generously declined to press his ad- 
vantage against his sister Margaret, the 
widow of King James IV.; and, as his own 
kingdom was safe, he disbanded his army. 

The Scottish Parliament met at Perth and 
appointed the widowed Queen Margaret 
regent; but within a year she married the 
ICarl of Angus, the head of the great Doug- 
las family of vScotland; whereupon the Par- 
liament made John, Duke of Albany, the 
High Admiral of P^rance and the nephew^ 
of King James III. of vScotland, regent in 
her stead. Peace was also made with Eng- 
land. The great number of Frenchmen 
Avhich the Duke of Albany brought with 
him to vScotland made him very unpopular 
at first; and Margaret at first refused to give 
up the young king to him, but she was be- 
sieged in Stirling Castle and forced to yield. 

The Hamiltons, headed by the Earl of 
Arran, and the Douglases, under the leader- 


I .shij) of the Plarl of Angus, distracfled Scot- 
land by the constant jjarfare which they 
kept up against each other. The regent, 

I the Duke of Albany, aided by the PVeiich, 
put an end to the .strift between the two 
hostile Scottish families. He seized the 
Earl of Angus and sent him to France, 
whence he soon made his escaj^e to England 
and joined his wife, who had fled to that 
country. Ford Home and his brother, two 
of the most powerful of the Douglas fa< 5 lion, 
were seized, and beheaded after a mock trial. 

The Duke of Albany went back to PVance 
about a year after his a])pointment as regent 
of Scotland, leaving Anthony de la Bastie, a 
Frenchman, as hisrepre.sentative in vScotland, 
and placing PVench garrisons in the Scot- 
tish fortresses, thus increasing the ^ottish 
hatred of the French to the greatest OTgree. 

I Anthony de la Bastie was killed by the 
Homes in revenge for the death of Ford 
Home. The feud between the Hamiltons 
and the Dougla.ses was now renewed with 
more than its former violence, and the rival 
fadlioiis fought their battles in the very 
streets of Fidinburgh. The Douglases were 
generally the successful part3% and the Earl 
of Angus drove the Hamiltons from Edin- 
burgh and held the city with an armed force. 
After remaining in France for five years, 
the Duke of Albany was induced to rctujjp 
to Scotland by the threats and entreaties of 
the Scottish Parliament, A. D. 1520. 
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^Jn 1522 King Henry VIII. of England 
commenced interfering in the affairs of 
Scotland by demanding that the Duke of 
Albany should be dismissed from the re- 
gency and that Scotland should renounce 
her alliance with Franci. The Scottish 
Parliament rejedled the ESiglish king’s de- 
mand and made preparations for war, and 
a desultory warfare followed between the 
English and the S^ots along the border. 
The Duke of Albany greatly disgusted the 
Scottish nation by his niismanagement, and 
in 1524 he abandoned the regency and sailed 
for France. 

After the Duke of Albanj^ had left Scot- 
land, Henry VIII. of England sought to 
force the Scots to renounce their alliance 
with France, and in this he was warmly 
supported by his widowed sister Margaret, 
the mother of the *f)oy king of Scotland. 
The head of the French party in Scotland 
was Cardinal Beajpn, Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, who exerted himself to check the 
designs of the King of England. But the 
English influence was more powerful for the 
time ; and, in accordance with the advice 
of Henry VHI., King James V., then 
twelve years of age, assumed the govern- 
ment of Scotland in his own name, by the 
a( 5 l called The Ereflion of the King, August, 

1524* 

The defeat and capture of King Francis 
I. of France by the Germans and vSpaniards 
in the battle of Pavia, in 1525, aroused 
great .<jry'mpathy for him in Scotland, and 
againmirned the current of popular feeling 
in that country in favor of France. 

In 1526 King Janies V., then fourteen 
years of age, chose the Earls of Angus, 
Argyle and Errol as his guardians. The 
Earl of Angus was the first to enter upon 
his duties; but when his term expired he 
refused to resign the custody of the boy 
king’s person, holding him in his power for 
two years, and tyrannizing over him in such 
a manner as to acquire the youthful mon- 
arch’s cordial hatred. 

In 1528 James V. escaped by night from 
Falkland, and rode to Stirling Castle, dis- 
guised as a groom. He immediately set to 


work to crush the Douglases, and was so 
successful that the Earl of Angus was 
obliged to seek refuge in England. That 
powerful Scottish nobleman’s possessions 
were confiscated, and his branch of the great 
Douglas family was thoroughly ruined. 

King Janies V. next direc 5 ted his attention 
to the borderers, who had become as lawless 
as the Highlanders. He chastised them 
severely, and hanged their most prominent 
leader, John Armstrong, as a common thief. 

It was the steady policy of James V. to 
break the power of the Scottish nobles and 
to increase the authority of the Scottish 
crown. He made important reforms in the 
administration of justice, and in every way 
he protedled and befriended his humblest 
subjecfls against the violence and extortion 
of the nobles. In this way he obtained 
their enthusiastic dev’^otion, and acquired 
the title of “King of the Commons.” 

James V. was a faithful Roman Catholic; 
but the Reformation made great progress in 
Scotland during his reign, in spite of the 
cruel persecution inaugurated by Cardinal 
Beaton, the Primate of Scotland. 

In 1542 vScotland became involved in a 
war with IDngland, and a vSeottish army of 
ten thousand men was .sent to invade that 
kingdom; but this army was surprised and 
shamefully routed by five hundred English 
at Solway Moss, December 6, 1542, as 
already noticed in the history of England. 
King James V. received the news at Caer- 
laverock Castle, and at the .same time he 
was informed that a daughter was born to 
him. This daughter was the celebrated 
and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The failure of a male heir and the shameful 
defeat of his army were more than the poor 
king could endure; and he died of grief and 
disappointment eight days later, December 
14, 1542, leaving the crown of Scotland to 
his infant daughter, Mary. 

James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was 
chosen regent for the infant Queen Mary, 
w^ho was left in the care of her mother, 
Mary of Guise, the second wife of James V. 
Mary of Guise belonged to the powerful 
French family of Lorraine having that name. 
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All Scotland was disheartened by the ca- 
tastrophe at Solway Moss, and Henry VIII. 
of England took advantage of this de- 
spondency to force the Scots to consent to a 
treaty providing for the marriage of the in- 
fant Queen Mary with his own son Edward, 
Prince of Wales, afterward King lid ward 
VI. of England. In this way Henry VIII. 
hoped to unite the crowns of Scotland and 
England. 

When the Scots had recovered from their 
depression their Parliament repudiated the 
treat)' forced upon them by the linglish 
monarch, whereupon Henry VIII. declared 
war against Scotland May 1, 1544. An 
Pinglish army under the Earl of Hertford 
then made a savage i»id into Scotland, and 
sacked and burned Leith and Edinburgh, 
but was defeated and driven out of vScotland. 
The next year the Earl of Hertford renewed 
his invasion and ravaged the southern part 
of Scotland with dreadful cruelt)", burning 
between two and three hundred villages and 
a number of towns, churches and manors; 
but the English elfec^ed no permanent con- 
cpiest of the cotin tr>', and the Earl of Hert- 
ford returned to England. 

In 1547 the Earl of Hertford, then Duke 
of Somerset, and Protector of liiigland dur- 
ing the minority of King Edward VI., in- 
vaded Scotland a third time, and defeated 
the Scots at Pinkie with the loss of ten 
thousand men, September 10, 1547. The 
Duke of Somerset then returned to England 
with the greater part of his army; but, as 
the English held po.ssession of the southern 
fortres.ses of Scotland, the regent of Scotland 
sent little Queen Mary to P'rance to be there 
educated and betrothed to the Dauphin, 
thus rendering her marriage with Edward 
VI. of England forever impossible. By ex- 
traordinary exertions and with the aid of 
six thousand French troops, the regent of 
Scotland drove the English back into their 
own country; and peace was made between 
Scotland and England in 1550. 

In the meantime the Reformation was 
making rapid progress in vScotland. The 
Scots were highly exasperated by the perse- 
cutions with which the Roman Catholic 


clergy, under the leadership of Cardinal 
Beaton, the Primate of Scotland, sought to 
check the advance of Protestantism; and the 
only effedl of the persecutions was to make 
numerous converts to the Reformed doc- 
trines. A lar^ party in Scotland applaud- 
ed the course oT King Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land in suppressing the monasteries and 
nupneries in his kingdom, and advocated 
the adoption of similar proceedings in their 
own country. 

In 1545 Oeorge Wishart was burned to 
death for preaching the do( 5 lrines of the 
Reformation. Sixteen of his disciples were 
admitted into the Castle of St. Andrews, 
Cardinal Beaton’s stronghold, and murdered 
the Primate in re\'enge for the martyrdom 
of their teacher. They held possession of 
the castle for fourteeiynonths against all the 
efforts of the regent to retake it, but were 
finally forced to submit, and were .sent to 
the French galleys. fAmong the numl)er 
was John Knox, who afterward became so 
famous as the great Apostle of Calvinism 
in Scotland. The regent appointed his own 
brother, John Hamilton, to the office of 
Archbishop of St. Andrews to succeed the 
murdered Cardinal Beaton. 

The Earl ()f Arran was created Duke of 
Chalelherault by King Henry II. of PVance 
in 1554, whereupon he resigned the regency 
of vScotland and went to France Mary of 
Guise, the mother of the girl queen Mary, 
then became regent ; and in 155^ she se- 
cured the marriage of her dangler with 
the Dauidiin PVancis, the heir to tliF French 
crown. The next year, upon the death of 
his father. King Henry II., the Dauphin 
became King of France with the title of 
Francis II.; so that the crowns of France 
and Scotland were now united by marriage. 
The result was that the French influence 
became predominant in Scotland, the queen- 
regent appointing Frenchmen to many of 
the offices in the kingdom, and putting them 
in charge of the vSeottish fortresses. By 
their airs of superiority these French offi- 
cials soon became cordially dete.sted bj^the 
Scots, who were impatient to have them out 
of the country. 
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Ttie Reformation had advanced rapidly in 
Scotland since the death of James V. The 
cruel persecutions of the Protestants in 
England by Bloody Queen Mary caused 
many of them to- seek refuge in Scotland. 
These English religious exiys were kindly 
welcomed the Scots, wdio displayed an 
ardent sympathy for them in their suffer- 
ings, and who abhorred the Church that had 
been the cause of so# much misery. The 
growing zeal of the Scots for the Reforma- 
tion overcame their recent national antip- 
athy tow^ard the linglish, and Bloody Queen 
Mary’s cruelties struck a death-blow to Ro- 
manism in Scotland as well as in her own 
kingdom. 

The Reformation took a different form in 
Scotland from what it had taken in Eng- 
land; and, instead of faking the Episcopal 
Church of England as their model, the 
Scottish Protestants followed the standard 
of the Huguenots of PVance by adopting 
Calvinism as their religion. The Popi.sh 
clergy in Scotland, like their brethren in 
other countries, had lost their influence over 
the common people b}' their immoral lives 
and their irreligion, and had disgusted the 
Scottish nation by their ra])acity and their 
gross abuse of their spiritual authority. 
Many of the Scottish nobles sympathized 
with the Reformers, and many others sided 
with them because they ho]3ed to obtain 
some of the fertile and well-cultivated lands 
of the Romish Church in vScotland in the 
event overthrow. 

Calvinism was growing silently but rap- 
idly in Scotland, and the Reformers soon 
became a formidable part3\ By a bond, 
called the First Covenant, signed in 1557, 
the leaders of the Scottish Reformation 
]K)und themselves together under the title 
of the Co 7 i(r 7 r^atio 7 i; b}- which they agreed 
to stand by each other in procuring the over- 
throw of the Popish religion in Scotland, 
and to exert themselves to their utmost to 
spread the Calvinistic faith and worship in 
their country, also renouncing the Pope’s 
au^Jlority in Scotland, and enjoining their 
^followers to use the English Bible and the 
English Book of Common Praj^er. The 


nobles who signed the First Covenant were 
called the Lords of the Congregation. 

In 1558 Walter Mill, an aged priest of 
pure life, was burned to death as a heretic 
at St. Andrews. This cruel a< 5 l aroused 
a storm of indignation in vScotland, and the 
Lords of the Congregation demanded of the 
regent a reformation of religion according 
to the principles enunciated in the First 
Covenant. The queen-regent, Mary of 
Guise, who was a sister of F'rancis, Duke of 
Guise, the deadly enemy of the Huguenots 
of France, answered the demand of the 
Lords of the Congregation b^- summoning 
some of the Calvinistic preachers to appear 
before the Privy Council. They ])rei)ared 
to obey her summons, •and a strong body of 
their followers assembled at Perth to ac- 
company and protet 5 l them. 

Alarmed by this exhibition of strength, 
the queen-regent entreated the Protestants 
to disperse, and promised to withdraw her 
summons. But, instead of fulfdling her 
promise, she outlawed the Calvinistic preach- 
ers for not appearing before the council. 
Enraged at this breach of faith, the Scot- 
tish Reformers attacked and sacked the 
churches and monasteries in Perth, May it, 
1559 ; and similar outbreaks occurred in 
other towns of Scotland. 

The Lords of the Congregation asscm])led 
their followers at Perth and made ready for 
an appeal to arms. The queen -regent took 
the field against them at the head of a body 
of PVench troops, but a struggle was avoided 
by negotiation. It was agreed that all the 
questions at issue between the (lucen-regent 
and the Reformers should be adjusted by 
the Scottish Parliament, that both parties 
should disarm in the meantime, and that 
the French garrison should be withdrawn 
from Perth. 

With the duplicity characfteristic of the 
Guises, the queen-regent withdrew the 
French troops from Perth, but instantly 
occupied the town with a garrison of Scot- 
ti.sh troops hired with PVench money. The 
Lords of the Congregation at once flew to 
arms and occupied Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews, declared Mary of Guise deposed 
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from the regency, but proclaimed themselves 
loyal to Francis II. and Mary, the King 
and Queen of France and Scotland. Not 
being strong enough to maintain their po- 
sition without help, the Lords of the Con- 
gregation appealed to Queen Elizabeth of 
England for aid. 


troops who were sent to aid Mary of Gt^ise 
in maintaining her authority as queen- 
regent. An English contingent was prompt- 
ly sent to the assistance of tlie Scottish Re- 
formers, and several encounters occurred 
between the An^o Scottish troops and the 
queen regent’s French auxiliaries. The 



MAKY STITART 

In answer to the appeal of the Lords of 
the Congregation, Queen Elizabeth con- 
cluded the Treaty of Berwick with them in 
1560, by which she agreed to assist them 
with English troops against the French 


AND FRANCIS TI. 

French were besieged in I^ith and were 
obliged to capitulate ; and by the Treaty 
I of Edinburgh, during the same year (1560), 

^ it was stipulated that the French troops 
j should retire from Scotland, and that in the 
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fuftire no foreigners should hold office in 
that kingdom without the consent of the 
Scottish Parliament. The Parliament agreed, 
on behalf of the King and Queen of France 
and Scotland, to acknowledge Elizabeth as 
the lawful Queen of En^nd, and to re- 
linquish all pretensions to the English 
crown, A. D. 1560. 

The queen-regent of Scotland died soon 
after the conclusion ef the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh. The Lords of the Congregation 
then convened the Scottish Parliament, 
which formally abjured the Pope’s authority 
in vScotland, forbade the saying of mass or 
being present at it, and declared the Geneva 
Confession of Faith the standard of the 
Church of Scotland, thus establishing the 
Calvinistic faith and worship as the state- 
religion. As there was still a strong Cath- 
olic party in Scotland, the Popish religion 
could not be entirely suppressed b}^ a(5l of 
Parliament; but Rcfnanism gradually died 
out in that kingdom during a long course 
of future years. 

After the death of her husband, King 
Francis II. of France, in 1560, Queen 
Mary Stuart returned to her own native and 
hereditary kingdom of Scotland, landing at 
Leith, August 19, 1561. She was joyfully 
received by all classes of her subjedls, as 
the death of her royal French husband had 
freed them of their fear that Scotland would 
be virtually reduced to the condition of a 
province of France. 

Upog/iier retimi to Scotland, Queen Mary 
was in her nineteenth year, and in the 
bloom of her youth and beauty. She was 
highl}" accomplished, and her manners 
were graceful and captivating. As she 
had been educated in France, she was a 
Scotswoman only in nam? and blood. She 
was French in everything else, and was a 
stranger to her own kingdom and subje< 5 ls. 
She was in no way fitted to rule so turbu- 
lent a nation as the Scots at so critical a 
period ; and, as .she w’as a zealous Roman 
Catholic, .she was the natural antagonist of 
tht great Protestant movement which had 
ju^ triumphed in Scotland. 

Queen Mary’s first measures were calcu- 


lated to rea.ssure her subjedls. She bestow- 
ed her confidence wholly on the leaders of 
the Scottish Reformation, .seeing that they 
alone were capable of supporting her gov- 
ernment, and she issued a proclamation en- 
joining all her subjedls to conform to the 
Protestant religion. But for henself she ad- 
hered to the Catholic faith, and with diffi- 
culty she obtained permi.ssion to have mass 
celebrated in her private chapel. This 
greatly offended the Calvinistic preachers, 
who could not “be reconciled to a person 
polluted w’ith .so great an abomination.” 
John Knox and the other Protestant lead- 
ers of Scotland undertook to remonstrate 
with the queen; and, as they found her firm 



JOHN KNOX. 

in her religious views, they broke out into 
coarse and brutal insults even in her pres- 
ence. 

Says Hume: “The ringleader in the.se 
in.sults on the queen was John Knox, who 
po.sse.ssed an uncontrolled authority in the 
Church, and even in the civil affairs of the 
nation, and wdio triumphed in the contu- 
melious u.sage of his .sovereign. His u.sual 
appellation of the .queen was Jezebel ; and 
though she endeavored, by the most gra- 
cious conde.scension, to win his favor, all 
her insinuations could make no impre.s.sion 
on his obdurate heart. Mary, whose age, 
condition and education invited her to lib- 
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erty and cheerfulness, was curbed in all 
amusements by the absurd sev^erity of those 
Reformers ; and she found every moment 
reason to regret her leaving that country 
from whose manners she had in her i^avly 
youth received her first impressions.*' 

The Protestant preachers were as arbi- 
trary as the deposed Romish clergj in their 
notions of ecclesiastical authority. They 
claimed that the confiscated Church lands 
belonged rightfully to them, and asserted 
their right to di< 5 late to the Scotti.sh nation 
in public as well as in private affairs. They 
framed a First Book of DtscipU}ie for the 
guidance of the Church, and required its 
adoption. The Scottish nobles firmly re- 
fused to^admit tlie claims of the Reformed 
preachers, or to accept the First Hook of 
Discipline as law. The confiscated Church 
lands had been generally distributed, and 
the Privy Council refused to interfere with 
the settlement. One-third of what was left 
was taken to pay the salaries of the clergy, 
and the remainder went to the crown under 
certain conditions. 

The Papists were still a strong party in 
the North of Scotland ; and their leader, the 
Karl of Huntley, refused to obey the laws 
growing out of the new state-religion. He 
was attacked, defeated and killed by the 
royal forces in 1362. His .son was beheaded 
at Abenleen, and tlie power of the Gordons 
ami of the Scottish Roman Catholics was 
broken. 

All parties in vScotland were anxious for 
the marriage of Queen Mary. \’'arious 
matches were suggested to her; l)Ut she set- 
tled the matter by marrying her cousin, 
Henry Stuart, Kord Darnley, the son of the 
Flarlof Lennox and Margaret Douglas, July 
29. 15^5* Darnley was created Harl of 
Ross and Duke of Albany. As he was a 
rigid Roman Catholic, this marriage was very 
distasteful to John Knox and the other Scot- 
tish Reformers. The Earl of Murray, Queen 
Mary’s illegitimate half-brother, took up 
arms to oppo.se the marriage, and was joined 
in his revolt by some of the other Scottish 
nobles ; but the malcontents were defeated 
and forced to seek refuge in England. 


Queen Mary found Lord Darnley a %eak 
and contemptible' husband, and she soon be- 
came tired of him. She had her father’s and 
grandfather’s weakness for making favorites 
and their lack of discretion in the choice of 
such favorites^ David Rizzio, the accom- 
plished Italian musician whom she had 
made her private secretary, rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the Scottish nobles by en- 
couraging the queeij in the severities with 
which she treated the banished Scottish 
lords. As these lords- determined to get rid 
of the queen’s Italian favorite, they won 
Darnley over to their side by exciting his 
jealousy of Rizzio, and the plot was quickly 
matured. The murder of the queen’s Ital- 
ian favT>rite by Darnley and his fellow-con- 
.spirators took place while he was at .supper 
with her in Holyroo^ Palace, at Edinburgh, 
March 9, 1566. 

Queen Mary inwardly resolved on re- 
venge, though she d^Bsembled her feelings, 
appearing reconciled to her husband, and 
promising to pardon the banished Scotti.sh 
lords. The next day they ap>peared before 
her, and she received the Earl of Murray 
with affedlion; but, as she was re.solved to 
have more freedom, she fled with Darnley 
to Dunbar the next night. The Earl of 
Hothwell quickly assembled a force for her 
prote( 5 lion, and she was enabled to return to 
Edinburgh before the end of the month. 
She at once cited the a.ssa.ssins of Rizzio to 
appear and answer for their crime, and when 
they failed to do .so they were fcullawed. 
She gave birth to a .son in Edinb^gh Cas- 
tle, June 19, 1566. 

Queen Mary’s new favorite, the liarl of 
Hothwell, who had rendered her such good 
service by his prompt aid 4,0 her at Dunbar, 
was created Lord High Admiral of Scot- 
land and Warden of the Borders, and re- 
ceived the estates of Melro.se and Hadding- 
ton. The queen hated her husband for his 
share in the a.ssassination of Rizzio, while 
the Scottish nobles also hated him becau.se 
he had de.serted them after that murder. 
When he was attacked with .small-pc^ he 
was removed to the hou.se called the Kirk- 
o’ Field, in the suburbs of Edinburgh. The 
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blo\\^g up of this house gunpowder, by 
which Darnley perished, on the the night 
of February lo, 1567, w^as believed to have 
been perpetrated by the Earl of Bothwell, 
while Queen Mary was believed to have 
been accessory to the crime. V 

The queen gave color to this suspicion by 
her failure to make any effort to discover 
the murderers, and !)>• permitting the Earl 
of Bothwell to browbeat Darnley \s father 
and to intimidate him in his efforts to bring 
the sus|)e( 5 led persons lo justice ; and, worse 
than all, she confirmed the suspicions 
against her b}' her marriage with the Earl 
of Bothwell, three month’s after Darnley ’s 
murder, May 15, 1567, the earl having ob- 
tained a divorce from his other wife in order 
to marrj' the queen. 

The Scottish nobles, deeply resenting the 
queen’s criminal conSudl, rose in arms 
against her, and forced her to surrender to 
them, June 15, i567,(^ The Earl of Both- 
well escaped from the country, and as he be- 
came a pirate he was thrown into prison in 
Denmark, where he became insane, and died 
ten years later, A. D. 1577. Queen Mary 
was carried a prisoner to Edinburgh, where 
she was received by the people with the 
most insulting demonstrations. Soon after- 
ward she was sent to Loch levin Castle ; 
and a few days later a number of letters 
which she was said to have written to the 
Earl of Bothwell were produced, impli- 
cating her in the murder of her second hus- 
band, Thereupon the rebellious Scottish 
nobles compelled Mary to sign an abdica- 
tion of her crown in favor of her infant son, 
Jamks VI., A. I). 1567. 

James V^I. was crowned and anointed 
King of Scotland at Stirling. His spoiivSor, 
the Karl of Morton, took an oath in his be- 
half to maintain the Calvinistic State Church 
of Scotland, and to root out its enemies. 
The deposed queen’s half-brother, the Earl 
of Murray, was recalled from France, where 
he had been ever since the murder of Darn- 
ley, and was made regent for his infant 
nephew, at the dethroned queen’s request. 

A large party of the Scottish nobilitj", 
under the leadership of the Hamiltons, re- 


fused to acknowledge the authority of the 
new government, and opened negotiations 
with the captive ex-queen. Several months 
afterward Mary escaped from Eochlevin 
Castle and fled to Hamilton, where she was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by the dissatis- 
fied vSeottish nobles, who recognized her as 
their legitimate sovereign, A. D. 1568. She 
at once sent a demand to her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, that he should resign 
the regency’ and submit to her as his queen. 
The regent replied to her demand by rai.sing 
an army to uphold the authority of the in- 
fant King Janies VI. 

After her decisive defeat by her half- 
brother at I.,angside, May 13, 1568, Mary 
rode with all haste to the border and sought 
refuge in Fnigland, where she threw herself 
upon the generosity of Queen Elizabeth, 
by whom she was detained a prisoner. 
The account of Mary’s nineteen years’ ca])- 
tivity in England, the Catholic plots for her 
relea.se and her elevation to the English 
throne, and her final execution, have all 
been related in the history of England, and 
need not be repeated here. 

Mary Stuart’s captivity in England did 
not destroy her party in Scotland. Her 
principal supporters were the Hamiltons and 
the liarl of Huntley. The Duke of Chatel- 
herault, one of the Hamiltons, was the next 
heir to the Scottish crown after Mary in case 
King James should die before her. 

The fallen queen’s part3" hated the Karl of 
Murray, and the Hamiltons determined upon 
his death. As he was riding from Stirling 
to Edinburgh, he was shot and killed at 
Bothwelhaugh, by James Hamilton, of that 
town, February 23, 1570. His death was a 
misfortune for Scotland, as he had ruled the 
kingdom firmly and well. The vSeottish 
people gratefully remembered him as the 
“Good Regent.” 

The murder of the Earl of Murray was 
follow^ed by a period of anarchy. A border 
war with England also broke out, and the 
southern counties of Scotland were ravaged 
as far as the Cl3^de. At length the Earl of 
Lennox, the boy king’s paternal grand- 
father, was chosen regent • but his .sele< 5 lion 
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was opposed by a considerable part of the I crown property which they had ‘^JBIzed* 
Scottish people, as he was considered too i The 3'^outhful king, under the influence of 
much of an Englishman to be mindful of ' his favorite, Ksme Stuart, Lord of Aubigny, 
the real welfare of Scotland. Grange, who ! the nephew of the late regent, the Earl of 
had been assigned to the charge of Jidin- Lennox, also turned against the Earl of 
burgh Castle,* declared for the ex-queen, Morton. At ^Migth James Stuart of Ochil- 
whose partisans likewise held possession of tree, another favorite of the king, accused 
Dumbarton Castle, the strongest fortress in the Earl of Morton before the council of 
vScotland. Crawford of Jordanliill, an offi- having been an accomplice in the murder 
cer of the regent, with a handful of men, ! of Lord Darnlc>^• aiid upon this charge the 
surprised and took Dumbarton Castle, regent was tried, condemned and' beheaded 
April 2, 1571. In September, 1571, the at Edinburgh. 

regent suninioncd the vScottish Parliament to j Young King James VI. then took the 
meet at Stirling, Avhere the youthful King i government of Scotland into his own hands; 
James VI. was residing. Four hundred of ! but he was whollj^ under the influence of 
Mary's troops from Edinburgh Castle made ! his faxorites — James Stuart of Ochiltree, 
a dash into vStirling and took the regent I whom he created Earl of Arran, and Esnic 
])risoner, vSe]>lember 4, 1571. lie was in- ' vStuart, Lord of Aubigny, whom he made 
stantly rescued, but was mortally wounded Duke of Lennox andJLlovernor of Dumbarton 
in the struggle, and died .several hours : Castle. The royal favor enjoyed by the.se 
afterward. i two vStuarts excited the jealousy of the 

The ICarl of Mar, Governor of Stirling, | older Scotti.sh nobles, •who, under the leader- 
succeeded as regent of vScotland. He failed ship of the liarl of Gowrie, .seized the boy 
in an effort to take Edinburgh Castle, after king and held him a prisoner in RuthvenCas- 
which a two months’ truce was agreed upon, tie. They forced him to bani.sh the Duke of 
Augu.st ], 1572. Much blood had been Lennox from the kingdom, and admini.stered 
shed in Scotland during this civil war, with- the government in his name. They also 
out any decisive result for either party. compelled him to declare that in these ])ro- 
Duriiig the truce the ex-queen’s party re- ceedings he a6led of his own free will and 
ceived a .severe blow in the general horror | without restraint or compulsion, 
produced in Scotland by the intelligence of Young King James VI. remained in the 
tile Massacre of vSt. Bartlioloniew, in PVance. jxnver of the Ruthven lords almost a year, 
The Earl of Mar died in November, 1572; until he e.scaped to vSt. Andrews, where his 
and the Ivarl of Morton became regent, No- partisans rallied to his support in such num- 
vember 24, 1572 — the x^cry day on xvhich bers that the Ruthxx*n lords xvAe obliged 
John Knox, the great leader of the Refor- to yield. The youthful king at nrst ac 5 led 
mation in vScotland, died. Knox xx\as a xvith moderation; but at length the Earl of 
great man, notxvith.standing his faults; his Arran, who had returned to power, caused 
most cons])icuous characfleristic being his the F^arl of Goxvrie to be arrested, tried and 
fearlessness in speaking xxdiat he believed to executed on a charge of plotting against the 
be the truth. The cixdl xvar in Scotland young king. 

xv\as renewed at the opening of the year Senne time afterxvard the Earl of Arran 
^ 573 - August of that jxar Edinburgh him.self xvas accu.sed of inciting an aflray on 
Castle surrendered to the regent, xxdio tar- the border in xxdiich Lord Ru.s.sell, an Eng- 
ni.shed his triumph by hanging Grange, its j lishman, xx^as killed, and was ordered to re- 
gallant defender. The power of the Earl I tire from court. The Scottish nobles xvho 
of Morton xvas x'astE" strengthened by this * xxxre jealous of the Earl of Arran then ap- 
succe.ss, but he arou.sed the animosity of peared at Stirling, xvhere the youthful Jcing 
some of the most powerful nobles of Scot- was residing, xvith a lx)d}" of eight thousand 
land b^^ compelling them to restore the troops, and forced James VI. to summon a 
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ParjKrixient, which restored to the Earl of 
Gowrie’s children the lands and honors for- 
feited by his treason, deprived the Earl of 
Arran of all his possessions and dignities, 
and entered into an alliance with England, 
A. D. 1585. 1 

As we have related in the history of Eng- 
land, Mary Stuart, the captive ex-Queen of 
Scotland, was beheaded at Fotheringay 
CaT^tle. in England, J'ebruary 8, 1587, by 
order of* Queen Elizabeth. King James 
VI. made a slight di.splay of grief and re- 
sentment at his mother’s execution, but 
allowed it to pass without further notice. 
Ill 1589 he married Anne, daughter of King 
Frederick II. of Denmark, and the new 
queen received the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles as her dowry. 

Scotland was greatly alarmed by the .sail- 
ing of the Spani.sh Armada for the inv'asion 
of England in 1588, and took measures to 
prevent the reestalDlisJ meiit of Roman Cath- 
olicism within its borders in case of the 
Spanish conquest of England. The Scot- 
ti.sh nobles and gentry signed the Second 
CoiK'nani. 

Scotland did not for several years re- 
cover from the excitement caused by the 
vSpanish Armada ; and in 1592 the Scottish 
Parliament pas.sed an adl abolishing Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, and substituting the Pres- 
byterian form of Church government in-^ 
.stead. The vSeottish Church was thence- 
forth to be under the control of presbyters 
and synJis, under the authorit}' of a gen- 
eral a.s.sKnbly consisting of clergymen and 
lay elders from the several preslij^teries. 
This general assembly was to meet once a 
year at Edinburgh under the presidency of 
the king or his commissioner. 

In the same year a plot of the Catholic 
nobles of Scotland was detected. The con- 
spirators intended to invite King Philip II. 
of Spain to reestablish the Roman Catho- 
lic religion in Scotland, and promised to 
aid him with all their resources. The Mar- 
quis of Argyle was ordered in the name of 
Kii^g James VI. to begin a civil war against 
the Earl of Huntley, one of the leaders of 
the Catholic conspiracy. In 1597, after a 


civil war of two years, the Earls of Hunt- 
ley and Errol, the two most prominent lead- 
ers of the Catholic plot, made their peace 
with the king by publicly abjuring Ro- 
man Catholicism and embracing Presby- 
terianism. 

King James VI. had con.siderable trouble 
with the Presbyterian preachers, who arro- 
gantly claimed the right to didlate even to 
the king. This contest cau.sed a stubborn 
riot at Edinburgh, compelling the king to 
flee to Linlithgow. Thereupon he threat- 
ened to remove the courts of justice from 
Edinburgh, thus bringing the people of that 
city to their .sen.ses. They yielded, and the 
king returned to the capital, while the 
Pre.sbj'terian preachers who had cau.sed the 
trouble fled into England. 

Upon the death of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, March 24, 1603, King James \T. 
of vScotkjiid was declared her succe.s.sor (ui 
the Engli.sh throne. Janies VI. at once .set 
out for his new kingdom, and made his for- 
mal entry into London, May 6, 1603; and for 
the remaining twenty-two years of his life 
he was King of both Scotland and England, 
re.siding in his new kingdom during that 
period under the title of Janies I., and liv- 
ing repre.sented in vScotland by a Lord High 
Commissioner. Thenceforth the crowns of 
Scotland and England were united, though 
each kingdom had its own Parliament and 
was independent of the other in everything 
else until 1707. 

The union of the crowns of Scotland and 
England ended the savage warfare that 
had desolated the border for centuries. The 
border laws of both kingdoms were repealed; 
and it was agreed that all subjects of either 
kingdom born after the union should be citi- 
zens of the other also, and have the right to 
inherit and hold property in the other. 
Scotland thus gave a king to England, in- 
.stead of receiving one from that kingdom. 
James VI. was freed from his dependence 
upon the turbulent Scottish lords, and was 
enabled to govern them with a stronger hand, 
as he could bring the resources of rich and 
powerful England to his aid in maintaining 
his authority in poor and weak Scotland. 
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SECTION XIV.— SPAIN UNDER PHILIP IL, AND GERMANY. 


E HAVE seen that upon the ! 
abdication of the Emperor j 
Charles V., in 1555 and 1556, 
his son Philip II. succeeded 
him in the sovereignty of 
Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan and the Nether- 
lands ; while his brother Ferdinand I., 
Archduke of Austria, and King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia, succeeded him on the 
German imperial throne ; thus dividing the 
illustrious Hapsburg dynasty into a Spanish 
and an Austrian branch. 

The accession of the Emperor Ferdinand 

I. was welcomed by the German princes 
and recognized by every European sovereign ! 
except Pope Paul IV., who declared that he 
onl}" could satuflion the abdication of Em- | 
perors, as he alone had the power to crown | 
and depose them. This I\)j>e therefore 
ordered Ferdinand I. to resign the imperial 
scepter, do penance for his presumption, 
and submissively awa^ the ]deasure of vSt. 
Peter’s successor. Such pretensions, which 
Hildebrand and Innocent TIL had been so 
able to enforce three and four centuries be- 
fore, only excited ridicule in the greater 
])art of Christendom wlien they fell from 
the lips of Paul IV.; and thenceforth the 
Lhnperors dis])ensed with the ceremony of 
being crowned by the Pope. 

In pursuance of his unrelenting hostility 
toward the ex -Emperor Charles V. and of 
his son Philip II. of vSpain and the Nether- 
lands, Pope Paul IV. persuaded King Henry 

I I, of France to break his solemn engage- 
ments with Charles V. in the Truce of Vau- 
celles in 1556. The Pope himself impris- 
oued the Spanish anibas.sador in Rome, and 
even laid Spain under an interdidl. Philip 
II., whose religious scruples were more in- 
tense than those of Paul IV., deeply felt the 
Pope’s severity, and wearied all his theo- 
logians for arguments to justify him in re- 
sisting the Pope; while Paul IV. was even 
forming an alliance with Sultan Solyman 
the Magnificent. 


At length the Spanish army under the 
Duke of Alva ^erran the Campagna and 
approached the gates of Rome ; and, though 
reverence forbade him to enter that holy 
city in arms, no scruple of humanity 
^ restrained him from giassacring the inno- 
I cent inhabitants of the captured villages. 

! During the next winter a large French army 
I under Francis, Duke of Gui.se, entered Italy 
j to oppose the Spanish force under the Duke 
I of Alva. The Duke of Gui.se marched to 
I Rome; and, in the interest of his brother, 

I the Cardinal of Lorraine, he persuaded Pope 
■ Paul IV. to create ten new cardinals. 

The French and Spani.sh armies advanced 
and retreated, marched^and countermarched, 
to the great discomfort of the poor people 
whose fields were wast^jl and whose homes 
were desecrated by the brutal soldiery, with 
no decisive result for either the PVench or 
i Spanish king. At length the Duke of Guise 
j was recalled to France to defend that king- 
j dom against Spanish inva.sion from the 
i Netherlands ; and Pope Paul IV. dismissed 
1 him with the following benedidlion : “ Be- 

j gone, then ! you have done little for your 
I king, less for your Church, nothing for your 
[ own honor ! ’ ’ 

I i^eace was now necessary to the Pope, 

I and the King of vSpain was glad to desi.st 
from what he believed to be an imj>i^s war- 
i fare. The Duke of Alva, in his own iiSlie and 
I in the name of Philip TI., did penance for 
j the crime of invading the Pope’s dominions, 

' and received absolution therefor from Paul 
, IV. The territories belonging to Florence 
and Siena were united to form the Grand- 
duch}^ of Tuscany, which was ultimately 
bestowed upon flie Medici, and remained in 
the po.ssession of that family until its ex- 
tin< 5 lion in 1737. 

Philip II. mustered an arni}^ of fifty thou- 
sand men in the Netherlands, among wdiom 
were ten thousand English troops which his 
wife, Queen Mary of England, had sent hun 
in spite of the opposition of her Parliament 
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murmurs of her subje( 5 ls. With 
these forces, the Duke of Savoy defeated 
the French in the battle of St. Quentin, 
almost annihilating their army. After Philip 
II. had joined the Duke of Savoy, the vic- 
torious Spaniards besiege^ St. Quentin for 
three weeks, and finally took the town after 
a gallant defense by the little French garri- 
son under Admiral Coligni. 

Ham, Noyon and^hauni were also taken 
by the Spaniards, but in the meantime the 
tide of victory had turned in favor of the 
P>ench. The English allies of the Spaniards, 
never cordial, insisted on going home; while 
the German auxiliaries mutinied for want 
of pay. While the ex-Emperor Charles V. , in 
his retirement at San Yuste, in the West 
of Spain, was calculating that his son must 
be in Paris, Philip ^II. had adlu ally retired 
to BrUvSSels, disbanded a portion of his army 
and sent the remainder into winter-quarters. 

It wiis in this ei^icrgency that the Duke 
of Guise returned from Italy and was in- 
vested by the King of PYance with extra- 
ordinary powers. After making a feigned 
movement toward Euxemburg, he suddenly 
appeared before Calais with his entire army. 
This last English stronghold in PVance was 
negligently guarded, as the English believed 
that the overflow of the surrounding 
marshes in winter constituted an effec^Iual 
defense. The PVench took the two fort^n 
the first day’s attack, and carried the town 
itself by assault after three bombardments, 
Janu^ y 8, 1558. The capture of Guiiies 
followed two weeks later, and thus the Eng- 
lish lost their last foothold in PVance after 
two centuries’ possession. The universal 
discontent in England on account of this 
unnecessary war was heightened into indig- 
nation at this unexpedled loss, and Queen 
Mary’s death was hastened by remorse and 
disappointment. 

The Guises ruled France during the cap- 
tivity of the Constable Montmorenci. who 
had been taken privSoner by the Spaniards at 
St. Quentin. They now permitted the cap- 
t;jve Constable to open negotiations with his 
Spanish captors ; and two treaties were 
signed at Cateau-Cambresis, one between 


France and Spain, and the other between 
France, England and Scotland, April, 1559. 

By the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis both 
Spain and France restored the conquests 
which their respe< 5 live armies had made 
during the war ; but France retained the 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun, which 
.King Henry II. had wrested from Germany 
during his alliance with the Protestant Ger- 
man princes in their war with the Emperor 
Charles V. As Queen Mary of England, 
the wife of Philip II. of Spain, had died 
during the conferences for peace, the vSpan- 
ish king engaged to marry Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of King Henry II. of PVance; 
while the Duke of Savoy, who was rein- 
stated in his paternal inheritance, espoused 
the French king’s .si.ster Margaret. 

The Peace of Cateau-Cambresis, in April, 
1559, derives its chief importance from the 
fa( 5 l that it marked a new division of the 
European i)Owers, when national jealousies 
gave place to religious animo.sity. Tlie 
Kings of Spain and France ended their long 
conte.st, so that both might be free to exter- 
minate Protestanti.s^ in their respec^Iive do- 
minions ; while England, under Queen 
Elizabeth, a.ssumed her place at the head of 
the Protestant states, and became the pro- 
tedlress of religious freedom in all European 
nations. vSpain became the champion of 
Rcmian Catholici.sm, and every European 
sovereign who wi.shed to coerce the con- 
sciences of liis subje( 51 s looked to Philip 11 . 
for aid. vSpain was undoubtedly the great- 
est power in JCurope during this period, in 
consequence of her invincible infantry and 
her reputed wealth, drawn from her vast 
American posse.ssions; but unwise and un- 
just restri< 5 lions on commerce had already 
cast a blight on her prosperity, and her de- 
cline had already commenced, though yet 
unnoticed. 

Pope Paul IV., the old enemy of Philip- 
II. and the Emperor Ferdinand I., surprised 
the world by his sudden plans for reform 
during the last year of his life. He di.s- 
mis,sed his nephews, who had made his 
court scandalous hy their robberies, mur- 
ders and midnight riots. He ak'-o intro- 
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duced order and economy into his finances; 
and, to protecl his Ministers from injustice, 
he caused a chest to be pul in a public 
place, with an opening into which every 
man might cast his petitions or complaints, 
the Pope having the only key to the chest. 
But the Pope’s reforms were almost harder 
to widiirc than his former extravagance ; as 
his zeal look the diredlion of persecution, 
and he passed his last days in listening to 
the stories of the basest informers and in 
ordering arrests. ITpon the death of Paul 
IV., in August, 1559, the Roman people im- 
mediately broke open the prisons and re- 
leased the ca})lives, threw down- his statue, 
and cast its head with its triple crown into 
the Tiber. 

Gian Angelo Medecino, who was then 
eleeled Poi)e by the conclave of cardinals 
and assumed the title of Pius IV., was an 
acftive old man, affiible in manners and 
amiable 111 temper, him.self no persecutor, 
but permitting the Iiupiisitors to proceed 
without molestation in their horrible task. 
Plis only near relative, his nephew, Charles 
Borromeo, was a clear and striking contrast 
to the nephews of other Popes who made 
notorious. After being appointed 
Archbisho]) of Milan, Charles Borromeo 
distinguished himself by the self-denying 
purity of his life, his frequent and laborious 
visits to the humblest and remote.st moun- 
tain recesses of his diocese, and his minis- 
trations to the poor during a frightful visi- 
tation of the plague. Pope Pius IV., unlike 
his predecessor, Paul IV., was a friend of 
both the Austrian and vSpanish Ilap.sburgs; 
and he therefore recognized P'erdinand I. as 
Panperor, and consented to reconvene the 
Council of Trent in 1562. 

As we have .seen, the Council of Trent 
closed its last session December 4, 1563 ; 
after having excluded half of Chri.stendom 
from the communion of the Church, and 
adopted reformatory measures which gave 
new vigor to the Roman Catholic Church 
and apparently checked the Protestant move- 
ment. 

The Emperor Ferdinand I., the paternal 
uncle of Philip II. of Spain, died in July, 


1564, after having reigned over th<;^H^^ 
mano- Roman Empire but eight years.^^is 
son, Maximiuan II., had already l)een 
crowned King of Germany, as well of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia ; and after his father’s 
death he succeeded peaceably to the im- 
perial crown, ^he new limperor’s justice 
and liberality long delayed the great war of 
religion which in the next century deluged 
Germany with blood for thirt}^ years. 

Pope Pius IV. died in 1365 ; and the 
Grand Inquisitor Ghi.slieri, who was then 
ele( 5 led Pope by the conclave of cardinals, 
assumed the title of Pius V. The new 
Pope’s austere piety and unyielding will 
well qualified him to continue the reforma- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. Be- 
ing convinced of his own rec^titude, he was 
just as sure that all who differed with him 
were guilty of the must unpardonable sin. 
He caused new ])risons to be built to confine 
his multitudes of victims ; and the fires of 
the Inquisition, or t^ executioner’s ax, 
sent martyrs to their doom daily. He sent 
troo]>s and money into France, with orders 
for the instant death of all heretics who 
could ]>e taken. In 1570 he excommuni- 
cated Queen IClizal)eth of Fhigland and ab- 
solved her subje( 5 ts from their allegiance to 
her. 

In the meantime Philip II. had been re- 
called into vSj)ain by the progress of the 
Reformation in that kingdom. The middle 
and higher classes of vS])aniards had Bibles 
in the Castilian dialed, of the vSpanish lan- 
guage, and the Lutheran dodrj^es had 
been introduced into the country in con.se- 
quence of the constant intercourse with Ger- 
many during the reign of Charles V. 

Philip II., who was of a gloomy and mi.s- 
anthro])ic dispo.sition, .stern, haughty and 
cruel, and moreover a most bigoted Roman 
Catholic, was greatly alarmed by thc.se 
signs of heresy in vSpain; and he at once 
proceeded to exterminate the evil by the 
fires of the Inquisition, which had formerly 
l)een lit only for Jews and Moors. The burn- 
ing of Protestants, called the da fc\ “a< 5 l 
of faith,” became a common occurrence. 
Philip II. was successful in completely sup- 
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ig the spirit of inquiry and free thought 
iir Sphin, and bcfnishing the Bible and the 
Protestant docflrincs from his kingdom, by 
a most cruel persecution. But his measures 
struck a death-blow to the prosperity of 
Spain, and threw that couutrj^ back into the 
barbarism from which it las not yet full}' 
emerged, as is proven by the fa <51 that Spain 
had more printing-presses in the middle of 
the sixteenth centur}^ than in the middle of 
the nineteenth. ^ 

The attempt of Philip II. to introduce 
the Inquisition into the Netherlands led to his 
loss of those fair provinces, which succeeded 
in establishing their independence after a 
bloody struggle of forty years, when the 
Dutch Republic became one of the independ- 
ent powers of Europe. The account of this 
interesting struggle, which was one of the 
most important eve^^ts of modern times, 
will be given in full in a separate seclion. 

Philip II. also reyived his father's cruel- 
ties against the Mbriscoes, or nominally 
Christian Moors of vSpain, who still occu- 
pied the region of the Alpuj arras. Though 
they were nominally Christians, they secretl}' 
maintained their old Mohammedan faith. 
In 1556 Philip II. issued an edicl forbidding 
them to use their native language, to be- 
.stow Moorish names on their offspring, or to 
indulge in any of their most innocent 
national customs, and requiring them to 
send all their children between the ages of 
three and fifteen to vSpanisli schools, 

I)riv(|n to desperation in T56S, the Moris- 
coes sfA'ang to arms, massacred the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of that region with the 
most barliarous cruelty, lie.sought aid from 
the Turkish Sultan and from their Moorish 
brethren in Africa, and chose a descendant 
•of the Ommiyad Khalifs of Cordova for 
their sovereign. After a furious struggle 
■of three years, marked with all the violence 
of vengeance on the one side and des- 
peration on the other, the revolt was 
crushed in 1571. The fugitive Mori.scoes 
were hunted among their mountains like 
wild beasts, and their spirit was liroken by 
a%crie.s of inhuman massacres, until the last 
symptoms of revolt were extinguished. 


The Moriscoes were almost exterminated in 
the struggle which the bigoted vSi3anish 
king’s tyrannical measures had provoked. 

In the meantime the Turks under vSultan 
Solyman the Magnificent were renewing 
their aggressions upon the nations of Chris- 
tendom. In 1565 Solyman besieged the 
island of Malta, which had belonged to the 
Knights of St. John ever since Solyman had 
wrested Rhodes from them in 1522. The 
defense of Malta by the Knights of St. 
John in 1565 was one of the most valiant 
operations recorded in history. The 'Purks 
took the fort of St. lilmo; but that of vSt. 
Michael, under the command of the Grand 
Master La Valette, held out until Sultan 
vSolyman the Magnificent, exhausted by a 
series of desperate assaults, relinquished the 
enterprise and sailed away to Constanti- 
nople in a rage. All the sovereigns of 
Christendom vied with each other in be- 
stowing praises and gifts upon the Grand 
Master, and Valetta, the ik^w ca])ital of 
Malta, has borne his name ever since. 

The next year, 1566), Sultan vSolyman the 
Magnificent captured the far more valuable 
Greek island of Chios, the ancient Scio. 
The .same year he renewed his inwasicjii of 
Hungary, under preteii.se of sup})orting the 
claims of John Sigismiind, .son of John Za- 
polya, against the Phiiperor Maximilian II. 
Solyman died while besieging the fortress 
of vSzigeth, vSeptember, 156^'; but his troops 
took the fortre.ss after a siege rendered mem- 
orable by the heroic death of the Hungarian 
commandant, who, when the fortress was 
no longer tenable, ru.shed into the ranks of 
the Janizaries with six hundred followers, 
and fell pierced with Inillets and arrows. 
The victorious Turks forced their way into 
the citadel, and demanded of a page where 
his ma.ster’s treasures were ('oncealed. The 
young Hungarian replied: “My master 
po.s.sessed one hundred thousand ducats and 
a thousand golden cups, that are all de- 
.stroyed ; but he leaves you trea.siire.s of 
powder which will instantly burst beneath 
your feet.” No sooner were the.se words 
uttered than the magazines exploded, and 
five thousand Turks perished. 



SPAIN UNDER PHILIP 

Soly man’s two elder sons had been put to ] 
death through the intrigues of his Russian ; 
wife, Roxolaiia, who thus prepared the way 
for the accession of her own son, Skijm II. ; 
The new Sultan was weak and profligate, | 
and only secured the allegiance of the Jani- 
zaries hy largely increasing the donative, 
which they demanded at every change of 
Sultans, as did the Prcc'torian Guards of 
Rome at the change of iunperors. 

After making a truce with the Kmperor i 
Maximilian II., Sultan Selim II. direcled 
his attention to the con(|ue.st of the island 
of Cyprus, which had been a depend- 
ency of the Venetian Republic for eighty 
years; but Venetian power was now on the 
decline, while the .severity of its rule caused > 
the Cypriots to regard the Turks as deliver- 
ers. In the summer of 1570 a Turkish 
army of fifty thou.saiid men landed in Cy- ^ 
])rus, whereupon the Venetians retired into I 
the towns of Nicosia and Famagusta. The 
Turks took Nicosia in about two months, 
and captured Famagusta in Augu.st, 1571. 

Pope Pius V., who was always an ardent 
foe of the Moslem jiovver, was now aroused 
to the most .strenuous exertions ; and he 
united with King Philip II. of vSpain and 
the Republic of Venice in a Ilo/y Lcai^uc \ 
against the Ottoman power. The Iloh* ' 
Teague soon liad a fleet of three hundred 
vessels ill the Mediterranean. The com- 
mand of this allied Christian fleet was a.s- j 
.signed to Don John of Austria, the half- 
brother of Philip 11 . of Spain and the most 
accomplished knight of his time. 

The Turkish fleet, which was larger than 
that of the Christian powers, had taken its 
])osition ill the (tuH’ of Tepanto when the 
allied fleet appeared. The conflict which 
ensued, September 5, 1571, was one of the 
most memorable .sea-fights of modern times. 
The Turks were thoroughly defeated with 
the lo.ss of two hundred and twenty-four 
ships and thirty thousand men ; and the 
fame of their invincible bravery and fortune, 
which had attained its zenith during the 
brilliant career of vSultaii Solynian the Mag- 
nificent, cea.sed to be a terror to the nations 
of Christendom. 

54 


//., AND GERMANY. 

The Ottoman Knipire^ began its l^Sine 
from the day of the battle of Tepanto, in 
1571. The triumphant ChrLstians might 
have liberated Greece from the Ottoman 
yoke had they been more closely united and 
thus been enal^ed to follow up their great 
victory ; but their forces were divided by 
rival interests, and the death of Pope Pius 
V. interupted their operations for a time. 
Ill 1573 X’euice inadefn separate ])eace with 
the Ottoman Porte, ceding Cyprus and even 
consenting to pay an annual tribute. Sul- 
tan Selim II. died in 1574, his reign being 
signali/ed by the beginning of that series 
of contests between Turkey and Rus.sia for 
the pos.se.ssion of the Black vSea which has 
not yet been ended. 

Pope Gregory XIII., who succeeded Pius 
V. ill May, 1572, was^he author of the Nen' 
Sfvie of the calendar. The calendar had 
fallen into confu.sion, and (Gregory XIII. 
redlified it by ])assing §t once from the 18th 
of February to the ist of March. The New 
vStyle of the calendar was only ado])ted 
gradually by the nations of Europe; and 
was not adopted in Great Britain and her 
dominions until 7752, on account of feelings 
of prejudice toward popery. 

The Ivmperor Maximilian II. was the first 
of the luiropean sovereigns who recognized 
the duty of universal toleration. lie re- 
laxed all religious de.spotism in his hered- 
itary dominions, Au.stria and Bohemia ; 
though his ]K)licy was frustrated in .some 
measure by his near connection ^th the 
I vS])ani.sh branch of his dynasty; he^iaving 
I married Mary, a sister of King Philip II., 
who.se fourth wife was a daughter of Maxi- 
milian II. The Emjire.ss Mary was a de- 
voted adherent of the Jesuits, but the Em- 
peror made an inflexible resistUiice to the 
arts of that famous order. By a treaty with 
John Sigi.smund of Hungary, Maximilian 
II. secured the whole of that kingdom, ex- 
cept Transylvania; but he died in 1576, at 
the age of forty-nine, and was succeeded as 
Kmiieror by his .son Rrnoi.F II., who had 
already become King of Germany, Hungary 
and Bohemia. 

King Sebastian of Portugal, whose 
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mind h^d been instilled hy Jesuits 
with romantic dreams of conquest over 
Moslems, led an expedition against the 
Moors of Africa in 1574, when he was 
twenty years of age ; but little was accom- 
plished in this first attemj^. In 1578 King 
Sebastian led a second expedition into 
Africa to aid the fugitive Moorish king, 
Muley Mohammed, who had been driven 
from the tlirone of ^lorocco by his uncle ; 
but Sebastian was defeated and killed in the 
battle of Alcazarquivir, August 4, 1578, and 
his army was almost annihilated, most of 
the nobles and prelates of Portugal perish- 
ing. 

Sebastian was succeeded on the throne of 
T\)rtugal by his uncle, Cardinal Henry of 
Braganza, who died in 15S0, after a reign 
of only two years ; ^hereupon several pre- 
tenders appeared to claim the Portuguese 
crown. J)()M Antonio, TIenr} ’s brother, 
was crow’iied at Lifooii by the Portuguese 
party, in June, 15S0. 

The most ])ow’erful of the rival claimants 
for the vacant throne of Portugal was King 
Philip TI. of vSpain, who sent an army of 
twTUity-four thousand Spanish and Italian 
veterans under the Duke of Alva into Por- 
tugal a few' months after Henry’s death ; 


' possessions in Brazil, Africa and Southern 
i and EavSterii Asia ; while the Phillippine 
! Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, east of Asia, 

I which derived their name from Philip II., 

I had been settled in 1 564 by a Spanish colony 
I from Mexico. 

I France .sent tw'o naval expeditions again.st 
i the Azores, those islands having declared 
; for Dom Antonio. The Azores w'ere of the 
i greatest importance as a refitting and w’ater- 
ing station for vessels sailing to the F^ast or 
West Indies. The French and vSpanish 
fleets fought a fierce coiiflicl for the posses- 
sion of tliose islands, ending in the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet, and all the French 
prisoners ])eing ])Ut to death as pirates; thus 
establishing the ])ower of Philip II. firmly 
in the islands. 

Pope (Gregory XIII. died in 15S5, and 
was succeeded by Sixtus V., one of the 
I greatest of the Popes, and the mostremarka- 
I ble piince of the Church during the wdiole 
century of the Reformation. He had ri.sen 
from the condition of a poor shepherd boy 
to be a Franciscan monk, then Inquisitor, 
then cardinal, and finally Pope. He w'as a 
man of strong and imperious nature, and 
maintained the discipline of the Church 
with inexorable severity. He .sought to re- 


and Dom Antonio w as defeated and wound- ' store to the Chair of vSt. I’eter its former 


ed in the battle of Alcantara, and fled into | splendor, and fixed the number of cardinals 
France a few' months later. The Duke of , at .seventy, in memorv of the elders w’ho 
Alva .set up a reign of terror in Portugal, j aided Moses wdth their counsels. He ini- 
siniilar to that which he had conducled in | proved the WTiter supply of Rome, adorned 
the X^herlands ; but his vic'^ims in this in- ^ the city with new' edifices, drew^ the gigantic 
stanc(f\vcre monks, not heretics After the , wc^rks of anticpiity from their rubbish, and 
Duke of Alva had thus effected the con- 1 exterminated the banditti who had infested 
quest of Portugal, Philip II. entered the the Papal States during the inefficient pon- 
country to receive the homage of the Portu- tificate of his predeces.sor. He died in 
gue.se Estates, and devoted two years to ar- ; 1590. 

ranging the affairs of the conquered king- j Philip II. adorned vSpain wdth .splendid 
dom. The union of Portugal w’ith Spain | edifices, among w'hich w'as the famous pal- 
lasted sixty years (A. I). 1580-1640). I ace of the Esair/nl, the grandest monument 

The other pow’ers of Fairope had been too of his reign. This magnificent palace was 
much ab.sorbed in their ow'ii affairs to inter- built in honor of St. Lawrence, to whom 
fere with the aggressions of Philip II. Philip II. ascribed his victory over the 
France and England suddenly became con- French at St. Quentin. vSt. Lawrence was 
.s^ious of the grow'th of the Spanish domin- martyred by being broiled on a gridiron, 
ion, not only in the Iberian peninsula, but and the ground-plan of the Escurial was 
also over Portugal’s rich and undeveloped made in imitation of the bars and handle of 
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this implement. This elegant palace con- ' of some service, as it led jjim to enc^l^e 
tained the mausoleum of the Spani,sh kings, the great astronomers, Kepler and Tycho 
The gloomy and misanthropic Philip II., ' Hrahe, who were successively intrusted with 
shutting himself up in the Pi.scurial, plan- the superintendence of his ob.servatory at 
ned the extermination of I’rotestantism and ; Prague. 

the establishment t)f a powerful Roman ! A singular cij#umstance. which promised 
Catholic empire in Western Europe under to extend Proteftantisin in Germany, adlu- 
the supremacy of .Spain : but the destruc- ; ally strengthened the power of the Roman 
tion of the liivincible Armada which he ' Catholic Church. The Archbishop-Eleaor 
sent again.st England in 15.S8, and the gal- of Cologne, desiring ^ marr>' the Ijeautiful 
laut resistance of the Nethcrlanders to his ; Agnes von Mansfeld, renounced his alle- 
tyranny, thwarted bis schemes. j giance to the Romish Church, and openly 



THK KscrurAiv. 


Few events had transpired in Germany 
since the accession of the Emperor Rudolf 
II., in 1576. His Spanish education and 
the continued influence of the Jesuits in- 
duced him to expel all Lutherans from his 
hereditary dominions, Austria and Bo- 
hemia ; and there was a strong Catholic re- 
adlion in Austria and Bavaria. The favor- 
ite studies of Rudolf II. were alchemy 
and astrology. His taste for astrology was 


I adopted Lutheranism. He intended to secu- 
I larize his ])rovince, as the Grand Master of 
I the Teutonic Knights had done ; but Prince 
1 Ernest of Bavaria, his former competitor for 
the archbi.shopric, was ele(ffced his succes.sor. 
The Protestant German princes held aloof, 
and the deposed Archbishoji-pnec!l:or pa.s.sed 
the remainder of his life in retirement at 
I Stra.sburg. Thenceforth for almost two 
j centuries the Archbishop-Ele< 5 lors of Co- 
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^^were members of the Ele( 5 loral dy- 
nasty of Bavaria, the House of Wittelsbach. 

The German and Ottoman Empires l)e- 
canie involved in another war in 1593, com- 
mencing with the defeat of the Turkish 
governor of Bosnia near Sifsek, in June of 
that year. Sultan AmxtraTh III., who had 
succeeded vSelim II. in 1574, immediately 
raised a large Turkish army, which cap- 
tured Vesprim, but was afterward defeated 
by the Austrians, 'fhe next year, 1594, 
the principalities of Moldavia, Wallachia 
and Tran.sylvama revolted from the Sultan 
and formed an alliance with the Emperor 
Rudolf II. Struck with dismay, vSultan 
Amurath III. .sent to Dama.scus for the 
holy standard which was .su})po.sed to insure 
vic^tory over the enemies of I.slam ; but 
Amurath III. died in January, 1595, with- 
out having experienc^l its miraculous help. 

Sultan Moiiammici) III., the son and .suc- 
cessor of Amurath lU,, secured his throne 
with the usual Turki.sh barbariU by mur- 
dering his nineteen brothers. The cam- 
paign of 1595 was disastrous to the Turks, 
as the Austrian army under Count Mansfeld 
took the imj^ortant town of Gran and re 
ceived the submi.ssion of the towns of Wi.s.se- 
grad and Waitzen. 

The next year, 1596, Sultan Mohammed 
III. took the field in person, captured Er- 
lau, ill the North of Hungaiy, and defeated 
the Christians with a loss of fifty thousand 
men and one hundred cannon in a three 
days’ bajttle at Kere.sztes. Vienna was 
.seized |fith consternation, which spread 
throughout ICuro])e ; but as the Turks neg- 
lected to follow uj) their great vidlory they 
reaped no advantages therefrom. 


The war lasted ten years longer, and was 
ended by the Peace of vSitvatorok, January 
I, 1607, which showed a great abatement in 
the pretensions of the Turks, whose power 
had begun to decline. The Sultan recog- 
nized the Pvinperor Rudolf II. with his full 
imj^erial titles instead of .slightly alluding to 
him as “King of Vienna,” and relieved him 
of the degrading annual tiibute hitherto 
exac^Ied by the Ottoman Porle, in considera- 
tion of a large immediate payment; while 
the frontiers of the two empires remained 
almost as they had been in 1597. 

Philip II. of vSpain died vSe])tember 13, 
159S, after a disastrous reign of forty -two 
jx'ars, which was the grave of vSpain’s great- 
ne.ss. No sovereign ever a.scended a throne 
with more magnificeiil prospedls. Had his 
wisdom and justice been ecpial to his dili- 
gence, his vast inheritance would have made 
him by far the greatest monarch in Chris- 
tendom. But he cru.shed vSjiain, luined 
Portugal, lost the Northern Netherlands, 
and drained the vSouthern Netherlands of 
their ])rosperity ; and, although the treas- 
ure?» of vSpani.sh America flowed into his 
coffers, he died a bankru]>t. His eldest .son, 
Don Carlos, a youth of unhajipy disposi- 
tion, became insane through his father’s .se- 
verity and died in impri.sonment. 

PiiiLiJ’ III., the youngest and only sur- 
viving son of Philip II., .succeeded his 
father as .sovereign of vSpain, Portugal, Na- 
ples, Sicily, Milan and vSjianish America. 
The proud monarchy which under the 
father of Philij) II. had held the balance of 
power in Christendom, and had been the 
leading Christian power, rapidly declined 
under Philip’s insignificant .succe.ssor. 


SECTION XV.— RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

T THE time of the accession of ' of Brabant, Guelders, Luxemburg and Lim- 
Philip II. to the .sovereignty burg; the .seven countries of Artois, Flan- 
of vSpain, Naples, Sicily, Mi- ders, Hainault, Namur, Zut])hen, Holland 
Ian and the Netherlands, in , and Zealand, the five baronies of Mechlin, 
1555, the Netherlands com- Utrecht, PViesland, Overy.ssel and Groning' 
prised seventeen provinces — the four duchies en; and the margravate of Antwerp. The.se 
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Ilr 

seventeen small but populous provinces con- I had received an early and favorable J^%p- 


tained over two hundred walled cities, one , 
hundred and fifty chartered towns, six thou- j 
sand three hundred small towns and vil- ; 
lages, sixty strong fortresses, and a large 
number of castles, hamlets and farms. 

The seventeen provinces differed from i 
each other in language, customs and laws, j 
A corrupt dialect of French was spoken in | 
the four Walloon jirovinces which bordered | 
on France: Flemish was spoken in the , 
central provinces, and Dutch in the north- ■ 
erii — both languages lieing derived from , 
the (Terman. Ihit all the provinces were 
united by a common tie of industry and 
interest, and by their allegiance to the 
same sovereign, the King of Spain : while 
they also had a common legislative assem- 
bly, called the Staics-CcHcraJ , which con- 
vened at irregular intervals. 

The Netherlands were the most prosjier- 
oiis j)ortion of ICurope, and their inhabitants 
were the most industrious and enlightened, i 
it being a rare exception to find even a j 
peasant among them wlu) was unable to ' 
read and write. Agriculture wu'^ carried ' 
on to a high degree of perfection, and mul- 
titudes of skillful and industrious artisans | 
were em])loyed in nianufacftiires; while the | 
cities of Antwer]), Amsterdam and Rotter- | 
dam were the chief commercial centers of j 
Furope. ; 

The ]H()ple of the Netherlands, or Low 
Countries, had long been among the freest | 
in ICurope; and among their chartered rights j 
and liberties were the consent of their own i 
listates in the vStates-General to taxation, ; 
an inde])endent judicature, and the exclu- 
sion of vSpanish troops and officials. These 
rights had been occasionally infringed dur- 
ing the reign of Charles V.; but liostilities | 
weie prevented by the love of the great j 
Emperor for the Netherlanders, among whom | 
he had been born. Philip IT., on the con- i 
trary, was n haughty Spaniard, who looked i 
upon the Netherlands as a conquered conn- j 
try, and who occasionally violated their 
hereditary privileges. 

It was among these free and intelligent 
people that the doclrines of the Reformation 


tion, and had obtained many adherents. 
This state of things gave great annoyance 
to the Emperor Charles V., and he endeav- 
ored by eleven successive edid.s to check 
the growth of P^itestantism. As his edicts 
failed, he finally introduced the Inquisition 
into the Netherlands, but greatly restriel;ed 
its powers and sought to deprive it of many 
of the cruel features ^liicli had marked its 
course in Spain. Nevertheless, it was im- 
possible to change the characHer of that in- 
famous tribunal, and during the reign of 
Charles V. several thousand Protestant 
Netherlanders died the death of martyrs by 
its orders. 

When Phili]) II., in 155^, left the Nether- 
lands for Spain he assigned the regency of 
those fair provinces t^ his half-sister Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Parma. Her Council was 
composed of Granvelle, Bishop of Arras — 
afterward Archbishop %f Mechlin and car- 
dinal; Viglius, an experienced lawyer and 
statesman, and Count Barlaimont, an honest 
and loyal Flemish nobleman. 

The most important man in the Nether- 
lan Is was William, Prince of Orange, a 
friend and favorite of the Phn])eror Charles 
V., and a Catholic, but then only known 
for his \'ast wealth and his powerful con- 
nections. He was a niem])er of the famous 
family known as the Hou.se of Na.s.sau, 
which had been of princely rank in Oer- 
man>’ for five centuries and had given one 
iimiieror, and which was older in tfc Neth- 
erlands than the Ifouses of Hapslmrg and 
Burgundy, to both of which Philip 11 . be- 
longed. 

The House of Nas.sau had lost the prin- 
cipality of Orange during the wars between 
the Emperor Charles V. and PVancis I. of 
France, but that principality was re.stored 
to William by the Peace of Cateau-Cani- 
bresis, in April, 15.59. William was a ho.s- 
tage in Paris before the conclusion of that 
peace, and King Henry II. of France then 
and there confidentially revealed to him the 
secret agreement between him.self and K^g 
Philip II. of Spain for the extirpation of 
heresy in their re.specflive dominions. Al- 
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thmiji'ii William bf Orange was then a Ro- 
man Catholic, his just soul revolted from 
such a plot, and he was thus opportunely 
put on his guard. 

The first step which akirmed the more 
liberal party in the Neth^'lands after the 
accession of Philiji II. was the creation of | 
many new bishoprics. Count Egmont, a 
highly distingui.shcd Flemish nobleman, also 
a Roman Catholic, wlis .sent into Spain to in- 
form Philip IT. of the growing di.scontcnts 
of the Nethcrianders, an I to ask redress. 
But Count Egmont was mi.slcd by the 
king’s flatteries and gifts, and he returned 
to his anxious friends vrith extravagant 
views of the good intentions of Philip 11 . 

Soon afterward the King of Spain ordered 
the Incjuisition in the Netherlands to pro- 
ceed without delay; ^icclaring that he would 
rather lo.se a hundred thousand lives, were 
they all his own, than to tolerate the slight- 
e.st deviation from ^die Catholic standards 
of faith. At the .same time the laws again.st 
heresy were made so severe that reading the 
Bible and praying in one’s own hou.se were 
punishable with death. Philip’s order of 
“death to heretics” caused thou.sands of 
Netherlanders to flee from the country. 
Thirty thousand P'lemings .settled in Ivng- 
land, and their capital and .skill in fine 
manufactures contributed to the growing 
prosperity of that country. 

The Prince of Orange, though a Catholic, 
and theu governor of Holland and Zealand, 
refu.se(^to con.sent to the Inirning of his 
Protestant subjects, as did also the Catholic 
governors of several other Netherland prov- 
inces. Two thousand persons of all seCts 
and parties in the Netherlands now united 
for mutual dcfen.se. They denounced the 
Inquisition, but rea.s.serted their loyalty to 
King Philip II. and their determination to 
keep down all tumult and rebellion. They 
pre.sented a list of demands to the regent, 
who became alarmed by the number and 
powerful array of her petitioners, but she 
was rca.ssured when one of her Councilors 
branded the petitioners as “ only a pack of 
l>eggar.s.’’ The petitioners .seized upon the 
opprobrious term as a party watchword ; 


and the next day it was adoped by them at 
a great banquet, where Count Brederode 
appeared carrying a wallet and a wooden 
bowl, which was pa.s.sed around the table 
amid jovial .shouts of “ Eong live the Beg- 
gars ' ’’ 

The government replied to the petition 
by i.s.suing an ediCl which it .styled the 
“ Moderation ; ” but, as the only concession 
which it made was that of permitting here- 
tics to l>e hanged instead of burned, the 
Netherlanders called the decree “ Murder- 
ation.” The excitement increa.sed ; and 
thou.sands ])egan to a.s.semble in the wof)d.s 
by night, and afterwards in daylight on 
the open plains, to listen to preachers 
who harangued them upon the miseries 
of the country. The multitudes grew 
bolder; and eventually riotous mobs in 
Brus.sels, Antwerp and other Netherland 
towns demoli.shed the cathedrals and de- 
stroyed the images of the Virgin and the 
.saints. At length the regent Margaret, 
who was virtually a prisoner in her own 
hou.se, was forced to sign a ]>ennissu)n for 
Protestants to as.semble for worship .so long 
as they congregated unarmed and did not 
mole.st the Catholics, A. D. 1566. 

vSecret intelligence from Spam convinced 
the Netherlanders that an ap])eal to arms 
was inevitable. A battle was fought near 
Antwerp, in March, 1567, in which fifteen 
hundred of the “Beggars” were .slain; and 
three hundred others were sub.secpiently 
ma.s.sacred. Aftei vainly trying to medi- 
ate between the hostile jiarties, the Prince 
of Orange retired into Germany. 

When Philip II. heard of the outbreaks 
in the Netherlands he tore his beard in rage; 
and, .seeing the nece.ssity of a.s.signing the 
dire( 5 lion of affairs in the Netherlands to 
.stronger and .sterner hands than tho.se of 
his half-sister, he .sent the infamous Duke 
of Alva, a man of iron will and cruel inflex- 
ibility of purpose, to crush the revolt. The 
Duke of Alva arrived at Bru.ssels with a 
Spani.sh army in Augu.st, 1567, and treach- 
erously seized Counts Egmont and Horn 
and impri.soned them in a dungeon at 
Ghent, although they were Catholic nobles; 
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after which he organized an infamous tri- 
bunal in his own house at Brussels and by 
his own authority; and this tribunal soon 
justified its name, the “Council of Blood.” 

The Prince of Orange and the Nether- 
land nobles who were with him in Germany 
were sinnmoned to appear before the Coun- 
cil of Blood, but they replied by den 3 ’ing its 
authority. Count Bureii, the eldest son of 
the Prince of Orange, was thereupon torn 
from his studies at the University of Lou- 
vain and sent a prisoner into vSpain. As the 
Duchess Margaret of Parma was thus su])er- 
seded in her command Iw the cruel Duke 
of Alva, she resigned the regency of the 
Netherlands and retired into Italy; where- 
upon the Duke of Alva assumed her ])owers 
and became Governor-General of the Neth- 
erlands. 

In February, i 5 bS, a decree of the Iiupii- 
sitioii, confirmed ])y a royal edidl ten days 
afterward, sentenced the whole population 
of the Netherlands to death, with a ^few 
exceptions sj)ecially stated. Although this 
extravagant decree was not literally exe- 
cuted, it was made the warrant for innumer- 
able atrocities. Cennmon criminals were 
hanged, nobles were beheaded, and obsti- 
nate heretics were burned. At first the 
king’s officials obtained a revenue from the 
confiscated ])ro])ert 3 ' of the vi(5lims of 
Spanish tyranny ; but, as this revenue was 
soon exhausted, an arbitrary tax of one per 
cent upon all real estate and i)ersonal prop- 
erty, five per cent u])on all transfers of real 
estate, and ten per cent upon all other 
articles sold, aroused the indignation even 
of the clas.ses who had escaped the persecu- 
tions. 

These measures struck a terrible blow to 
the prosperity of the Netherlands. Com- 
merce ceased ; towns were de.serted ; and 
y)eople on the coast took refuge upon the 
sea or beyond, while many in the interior 
fled to the frn ests and became the terror of 
travelers and of the neighboring villages. 
The Prince of Orange granted letters of 
marque to many of the sea-farers, called 
“Sea-Beggars,” who, as privateers, or pi- 
rates, preyed upon Spanish commerce and 


became a terror to Spantsh seamen#^^he 
outlaws of the woods were known as “ Wild 
Beggars.” 

The Kmperor Maximilian II. remonstrat- 
ed with his cousin. King Philip 11. of Spain, 
and claimed tl^ “ Circle of Burgundy ” as 
under his own protection ; but Philip II. 
replied that he would rather not reign at all 
than reign over heretics, and that he would 
persevere in the poH^^ which he had in- 
augurated though the .skies should fall. 

The lYince of Orange now mustered three 
armies from his own re.sources and from the 
contributions of the Dutch and Flemish 
cities, and planned a threefold attack u])on 
the ])rovinces held by the Spanish troops 
under the Duke of Alva. Before a])pealing 
to arms, the Prince of Orange published a 
“Justification,” denoigncing the Council of 
Blood and all the atrocious aOts of the 
cruel Governor-General, and charging King 
Philij) II. with havingfia'gotten all his own 
royal oaths as sovereign of th(‘ Netherlands, 
as well as the .services which the IIou.se of 
Orange had rendered to Philip II. and his 
ancestors. Two of the Netherland armies 
were defeated. The third patriot army, 
under Count Louis of Na.ssau, the brother 
of the Prince of Orange, achieved a brill- 
iant victory over the vSpaniards near Gron- 
ingen ; but his other brother, Adolf of 
Nas.sau, was killed, as was also the Spanish 
commander D’ Aremberg. 

Counts Kgmont and Horn were tried by 
the Duke of Alva’s Council of ftood at 
Bru.s.sels, and were hastily condemned and 
executed. As both were Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, they had a right to be tried 
onl\" by the statutes of their order. Egmont 
might also have claimed the privileges of 
his native province, the duchy of Brabant — 
privileges which King Philip II. had .sol- 
emnly guaranteed at his acce.ssion; while 
Horn, who was a German count, was sub- 
je(5t only to trial by the Flec5lors and princes 
of the Germano-Roman Empire. But law 
and equity were disregarded by the bigoted 
King of Spain and his cruel instrument, |he 
Duke of Alva; and both Egmont and Horn 
were beheaded in the great square of Brus- 
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5, 156^. Two years afterward 
Count Horn’s brother, the Baron Montigny, 
who had gone on an embassy to Spain in I 
1566, was privately garroted in the prison 
to which he had been illegally consigned. 

After the execution of ^^)unts Kgmont 
and Horn, the Duke of Alva inarched 
against Count Touis of Nassau, who was 
defeated at Knideii with the loss of his en- 
tire army, and escapt^l into Germany with- 
out any followers. His brother, the Prince 
of Orange, was .soon afterward forced to di.s- 
band his army; and both brothers proceeded 
with .several hundred cavalry to the assist- 
ance of the Huguenots in the civil -religious 
wars of PVance, while waiting for a more 
aus])icious time for the deliverance of their 
own oppre.ssed country. 

Ih)!* four years I lienSea- Beggars had car- 
ried their prizes into English harbors, where 
they obtained water and provisions, though 
England was then iCmiinally at peace with 
Spain. Queen ICli/.abeth secretly .supplied 
the Elemi.sh patriots with money; while 
IMiilip 11 sent gold, .spies and assassins into 
Ihigland to instigate conspiracies against 
its Protestant ([uecn. But at length the 
Queen of Ihigland, unwilling to declare war 
against the King of Spain, and unable to 
continue her a.ssistance to the rebels of the 
Netherlands without doing so, forbade her 
subjec^ls to sell food to the vSea- Beggars. 

Thereupon De la March, a Elemi.sh cap- 
tain, with twenty-four ve.ssels, sailed from 
England to the northernmost island of Zea- 
land, ffiid .seized its capital, Briel, which 
he made the stronghold of the Sea- Beg- 
gars. Thus encouraged, the towns of Wal- 


led directly thereto, though not .so intended. 

The Duke of Alva was in de.spair for the 
moment. The EVench court seemed to have 
become Protestant for the time, and to be 
re.solved to espou.se the cau.se of the heretics 
^ in the Netherlands. Count Louis of Na.ssau 
was besieged in Mons; but his brother, the 
Prince of Orange, had advanced with a force 
of German auxiliaries and captured Rure- 
mond, Dendermonde, Mechlin and Oude- 
narde, and was on the }K)int of relieving 
Louis when the situation was entirely 
changed by the news of the Ma.ssacre of St. 
Bartholomew in EVance. 

An auxiliary force of Huguenot soldiers 
from ETance, paid by their king, Charles 
I IX., to cobpenite in the defen.se of Mons, 
were betrayed, and were ma.ssacred in cold 
blood after being taken jn'i.soners, in accord- 
ance with their king’s recommendation to 
the Duke of Alva. Mons surrendered to 
the vSpaniards on honorable terms. All the 
towns of the duchy of Brabant and the 
county of E'landers were forced to submit to 
the Duke of Alva. Mechlin was the .scene 
of a three day*-’ pillage and inas.sacre. The 
I revolt in the southern provinces of the 
I Netherlands was ended by defeat, but in 
i the northern jmwinces it trium])hed, and the 
; Prince of Orange returned to Holland and 
' came into po.s.se.ssion of the government of 
! the new Dutch Republic. 

I The Dutch lleet was frozen up in the 
harbor of Amsterdam during the winter of 
1 572-’ 73. The vS])aiiiards marched across 
the ice to attack this fleet, but it was suc- 
cessfully defended by a trooj) of Dutch 
i musketeers cm .skates. One of the most 


cheren, Enckhuiseii and many others in the , obstinate of the operations of the war was 


Northern Netherlands hastened to cast ofl' | 
the oppressive yoke of the Duke of Alva ! 
and his despotic master, the King of Spain, j 
Deputies from the nobles and cities as.sem- 
bled at Dort, July 15, 1572, and declared 
William, Prince of Orange, to be the lawful 
Stadth older of the four provinces of Hol- 
land, Zealand, Frie.sland and ITtrecht, dur- 


the .siege of Haarlem. vSeveral hundreds of 
the most honorable women enrolk^l and 
armed thcm.selves for the defense of their 
native city, and participated in .several bat- 
tles. Thousands of Spaniards perished from 
cold, hunger and .sickness; but Haarlem 
finally .surrendered to the Spaniards, and 
between two and three thousand of its citi- 


in^ the ab.sence of King Phili]) II. of Spain, zens were ])ut to death. Warned by the 
This was the founding of the Dutch Rejmb- dreadful example of Haarlem, the town of 
lie; and Queen Elizabeth’s order-in-council j Alkmaar made so resolute a defen.se that 
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the Spanish commander was obliged to raise 
the siege. 

The Duke of Alv^a was recalled from the 
Netherlands in 1573. According to his own 
boast, the death-sentence which the Council 
of Blood had pronounced against all “ here- 
tics ” was so well executed that during his 
administration of six years (A. D. 1567- 
1573) eighteen thousand persons were put 
to death. 

The Duke of Alv'a’s successor as Spani.sh 
Governor-General of the Netherlands was 
Don Louis de Requeseiis, whose ju.st and 
liberal eharad:cr was a pledge of a more con- 
ciliatory policy. W'holesale robbery and 
massacre were now discontinued, but the 
arbitrar}^ and oppressive taxes were still 
levie<l, and the Council of Blood continued 
its sittings. 

The Netherlnnd patriots were everywhere 
victorious at sea, but the invincible Spanish 
infantry maintained its old renown. Count 
Louis of Nassau marched with some Gct- 
man recruits to join his brother, the Prince 
of Orange, but was defeated and killed near 
Nimeguen, February, 1571. 

The vSpaniards now ])ressed the siege of 
Leyden with vigor, and the heroic defense 
of the city by the Dutch was one of the most 
remarkable events of the sixteenth century. 
The garrison was small, but the resistance 
was chiefly maintained by the valor and 
constancy of the citizens. Famine began 
its horrors in June, 1574, and the city was 
not relieved until October 3, 1574. 

The Prince of Orange anxiously watched 
the foe from his head-quarters at Delft and 
Rotterdam, but could only bring his fleet to 
the relief of the beleaguered city by opening 
the dykes on the Meuse and the Vssel, and 
thus laying the country under water and 
flooding the vSpanish trenches. The young 
grain was in the fields; but the .states con- 
sented to the sacrifice, and the dykes were 
cut under the direclion of the Prince of 
Orange. 

The starving citizens of Leyden, from 
their towers, watched the ri.se of the flood 
from the .sea which engulfed their fertile 
fields and which was to bring them relief, j 


A provision fleet of- two #iundred vIKSs 
sailed from Delft, but the waters were twice 
driven back by an east wind, and the fleet 
lay helplessly stranded ; while the more 
feeble and desperate citizens crowded around 
the burgomaster^n the city, clamoring for 
either food or .surrender. The burgomaster 
replied: “I have taken an oath never to 
put myself or my fellow-citizens in the 
power of the false aitcl cruel vSpaniards ; 
and I will rather die than break it. But 
here is my sword ; i>hinge it, if you will, 
into my breast, and devour my fle.sh, if that 
will relieve your hunger.” 

The .starving peojile of I<eyden were 
loused to new courage by the noble ex- 
amjile of their burgomaster, and their 
patience was finally rew^arded. A north- 
we.sterly gale which .s(^ in on OClolier isl 
forced the waters of the Noith vSea over the 
ruined dykes. The Dutch fleet was now 
fairly afloat, and it en^fliged in a .strange 
midnight struggle with the vSpanish fleet 
amid the boughs of orchards and the chim- 
neys of submerged buildings ; but the reso- 
lution of the vS])aniard.s was finally w^orn 
out by the wonderful constancy and deter- 
mination of the Dutch, in whose cause the 
elements of wind and water appeared en- 
listed. Even the fall of a large part of the 
walls of Leyden, wdiich the waters had 
undermined, frightened the vS]\aniards only, 
and they hastily evacuated their two forts 
and fled. The Dutch fleet sailed aip the 
channel thus formed, and distributeAoaves 
of bread all the way to the crowds of hungry 
peo])le along the banks. 

No sooner were the pangs of hunger re- 
lieved than the entire jiopulation of Leyden 
walked in joyful procession to the ]irincipal 
church in the city, and there rendered thanks 
to God for their great deliverance. The next 
day a north-easterly gale swept the inun- 
dating waters back into the sea, and the 
dykes were .soon repaired. The institution 
of an annual fair of ten days and the found- 
ing of a university at Le>'den rewarded the 
citizens for their heroic defen.se, and th%t 
I university has honored Europe with many 
j illustrious men. The vSynod of Dort in 
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..establishedr Calvinism as the slate- 
religion of the new Dutch Republic. 

Thus defeated in war and ruined in 
finance, Philip II. of Spain at length ac- 
cepted the mediation of his cousin, the Em- 
peror Maximilian II., whi^h he had refused 
so arrogantly before ; and with this objecl. 
a congress was held at IJuda, in Hungary, 
for three months in 1575. But, as the 
Spanish king would make no c\)ncessions, 
and as the revolted Nelherlanders had no 
reason to have any confidence in his word, 
the war was renewed with more than its 
former fury. 

Don Louis de Requesens, the Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, died in March, 
157b — an event which was followed by still 
greater confusion in the distrac'^ed country. 

- The unpaid Spa ni.sb^ soldiery broke out into 
open mutiny, marched through the ])rov- 
inces, plundering and destroying without 
hindrance. They : lade themselves masters 
of the towns of Alost, (Bient, Utrecht, Maes- 
tricht and Valenciennes; and finally they 
subiedled Antwerp, the richest city of the 
Netherlands, and then the banking center 
of all Europe, to a frightful pillage and mas- 
sacre lasting three days, during which a 
thousand houses were reduced to ashes and 
eight thousand citizens slaughtered. 

This disa.strous .state of affairs in the 
southern provinces of the Netherlands in- 
duced the Prince of Orange to persuade the 
authorities at Brussels to summon theState.s- 
Geiier*^ ; and when that assembly was con- 
venecf he complied with their request by 
sending .several thou.sand troops to drive 
tlie Spanish .soldiery from Ghent. An alli- 
ance, called the Pacijication of Ghcni, was 
now formed by all but one of the provinces 
of both the Northern and the Southern 
Netherlands, November 8, 1576; by which 
it was agreed to summon the Estates of all 
the Netherlands to an as.sembly like the one 
which had received the abdication of the 
Emperor Charles V., and also to drive all 
Spani.sh troops from the Netherlands and to 
pp;ovide for religious peace and toleration. 

Just before the Pacification of Ghent, 
Philip II. of Spain appointed his half- 


brother, Don John of Austria, the vidlor of 
Lepanto, to the office of Governor* General 
of the Netherlands, to fill the vacancj' cau.sed 
by the death of Don Louis de Requesens. 
But the Netherlanders were so united in 
resisting the Spaniards that Don John was 
obliged to enter even Luxemburg — the only 
Netherland city that had refu.sed to join the 
others in the Pacification of Ghent — in the 
disgui.se of a Moorish slave, November, 
L57b. 

As Don John was without money or 
.soldiers, his onl>' alternative was to con- 
cede all the demands of the revolted Neth- 
erlanders and to take an oath to observe all 
the charters and customs of the countr>’ ; 
and these concc.ssions were embodied in the 
Perpetual Edin — a name .seemingly intend- 
ed for mockery, as King Philip II. had in- 
struOted his half-brother to promise every 
thing but to perform nothing. As the 
Netherlanders still refu.sed to give Don John 
posse.ssion of the citadel of Bru.s.sels, he re- 
venged him.sclf by treacherou.sly seizing the 
fortress of Namur and by ca])turing Charle- 
mont and Marieiiburg ; but the citizens of 
Ghent and Antwer]) de.stroyed the citadels 
of tho.se cities to iircvent him from getting 
pos.session of them. 

The Catholic nobles of the Netherlands 
now .set up the Archduke Matthias of Aus- 
tria, brother of the Phnperor Rudolf II. of 
Germany, as a rival to Don John of Austria. 
The Prince of Orange recognized Matthias 
as Governor-General of the Netherlands, 
and was named his lieutenant. The bonds 
between the Northern and Southern Neth- 
erlands were more clo.sely drawn together 
by the Vuion of Bf'ussels, a new league of 
all the slates of the Netherlands for the 
common defen.se, on the basis of perfect re- 
ligious t(deration. That was the la.st time 
that all the Netherland.s were united until 
the first part of the nineteenth century (A. 
I). 1.S14-1S30). 

About this time Queen Elizabeth di.scov- 
ered a ])lot of Don John to depose her, marry 
Mary vSfuart and reign over England; the 
plot being favored by Pope Gregory XIIL 
and by the Guises of France, but being 
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viewed wdth iinbrotherly jealousy by the 
King of Spain. In consequence of this plot 
the Queen of England rendered more effec- 
tive assistance to the Netherlands by send- 
ing six thousand men to aid the forces of the 
revolted provinces, early in 1578. 

Philip II. had prepared for this acflion of 
England’s queen by sending his nephew 
Alexander Farnese of Parma, the son of 
Philip’s half-sister Margaret, the former 
regent of the Netherlands, with reinforce- 
ments of Spanish and Italian veterans. The 
army of the Netherlands was almost anni- 
hilated in the battle of Oemblours, but the 
struggling patriots were more than consoled 
lor that disaster by the accession of Amster- 
dam to the Union of Hriissels a week after- 
ward. 

Ill August, 1578, Don John was defeated 
at Rymenants, chiefl\^ by the English 
auxiliaries, and died from disease two 
months afterward. Ilis successor as Gov- 
ernor-General was Alexander Farnese of 
Parma, who w’as the greatest general of the 
time, though he did not possess that fasci- 
nation of iiiatiner which rendered his pre- 
decessor so extremely popular. 

In the meantime the Catholic party which 
had set up the Archduke Matthias of 
Austria discovered that he w\as a useless 
puppet, and virtually deposed him by call- 
ing ill the Duke of Anjou, brother of King 
Charles IX. of France, and of Henry III., 
the next King of France, The Duke 
of Anjou w^as a w^eak and insignificant 
characler, capable of being flattered by 
the hi*gh sounding title of “ Defender of 
the Liberties of the Netherlands.” He 
hoped to become King of England by mar- 
rying Queen Elizabeth — a hope wdiicli the 
Ivnglish queen, by her subtle and wavering 
policy, neither indulged nor denied. 

The Duke of Anjou entered the county 
of Hainault wdth a P'rench army in Septem- 
ber, 1578, and took several towns from the 
Spaniards; but he then feigned .submi.s.sion 
to the will of Queen Elizabeth bj’ returning 
into France. As England’s great queen 
believed firmly in the “divine right of 
kings,” she was not favorable to the inde- 


pendence of the Netherliuids, but vSlfcp^^ 
sired that their hereditary sovereign should 
be forced to respeift their rights and liber- 
ties. Her council, however, de.sircd to .see 
the Netherlands severed from the crown of 
Spain, even if tl|ey became dependencies of 
PTance. " 

The union of the seventeen slates of the 
Netherlands finally received its death-blow 
b}' the excesses of the jKipular ])arty, and 
not by foreign de.spotism. An insun edtioii 
w’as incited at Ghent against the terms of 
the religious ])cace by tw’o Protestant noble- 
men of radical princitiles and dejiraved char- 
acter. The rebels inipn.soned the governor 
of Cihent, and organized a democracy in 
which the legislative ]K)Wcr was vested in 
the deans of the guilds and the captains of 
the militia, while the executive authority 
w’as a.ssigned to a coiTncil of eighteen citi- 
zens. The .same thing occurred in many 
other tow’iis of the S(^ithern, or Catholic, 
Netherlands. 

The Archduke Matthias of Austria and 
the Prince-Palatine, John Casimir, .su])])ort- 
ed the democracy ; and these dis.seiisions 
among the re])Uted friends of liberty w^ere 
detrimental to the interests of the Nether- 
lands. The anus wdiicli should have pie- 
.sented a united front to the common foe 
w'ere turned against each other. The four 
Walloon ])rovinces bordering on France 
were ravaged by a Huguenot force from 
that kingdom ; while the Walloons, v'lth 
PVench assistance, devastated thc^ountry 
as far as Ghent. ^ 

The destrudlive elements w'ere mingled 
with the Huguenots of ITance in the.se dis- 
orders, w’hich thus effecflually .severed the 
Southeni, or Catholic, provinces of the Neth- 
erlands from the TTnioii of Bru.ssels. The 
Prince of Orange had vainly endeavored to 
suppre.ss the revolutionary movements by 
protedfing the interests of the Catholic 
priests and people ; but he only succeeded 
in forming a* closer union of the .seven 
Northern, or Protestant, provinces of the 
Netherlands — Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Guelders, Ovcry.s.sel, Friesland and gAii- 
ingen — which were thus united in a perma- 
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1^ league by the Uuiov of Utrecht, in 
1579* making Dutch Republic a cer- 
tainty. These seven provinces, while ac- 
knowledging a nominal allegiance to Philip 
II., resolved to drive all foreigners from the 
country and to restore ther:)ld laws, customs 
and privileges of each province. 

A congress at Cologne, under the aus- 
pices of the limperor Rudolf II., and at- 
tended by the envoys of the Netherlands, 
Philip II. of vSpaiii^ Pope Gregory XIII., 
several German states, France and Fhigland, 
failed to bring alxnit the union and recon- 
ciliation of all the provinces of the Nether- 
lands, as neitlicr side would make any 
concessions, though seven months were oc- 
cupied in diligent diplomacy. 

The four Walloon provinces submitted to 
King Philip II. on condition that he .should 
withdraw the >SpanB>h troops; and thus the 
Netherlands were divided into three parts — 
the Prote.stant Ihiited vStates in the North: 
the middle or Flemish provinces, who.se 
poj)ulation was almost equally divided be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Prote.stant- 
isni; and the wholly Catholic Walloon i)rov- 
inces in the South. 

Alexander Farne.se of Parma took Maes- 
tricht at the close of June, 1579, after a 
siege of three months; and that city .suffered 
terribly from the brutal rage of the victori- 
ous vSpani.sh troo])S. Order was re.stored in 
Ghent by the Prince of Orange, who ex- 
acted a just restitution of property which 
had bcf^i plundered during the riots. 

By ^Mc advice of Cardinal Granvelle, who 
had now returned to power. King Pliilip 
II. imblished his royal ])an against William, I 
Prince of Orange, the {stadtholder of the | 
Dutch Republic. By this .sentence of out- 
lawry the King of ispain denounced the 
crimes of Cain and Judas Iscariot against ! 
the illustrious and blamele.ss ])atriot, set a ! 
price of twenty-five fhousand gold crowns 
upon his head, and offered a title and rank 
of nobility to any one who would a.s.sa.ssinate 
him, as well as pardon for all the crimes 
which he might have committed, however 
hPinous they might be. 

William of Orange replied to the vSpanish 


king’s denunciation by a mo.st remarkable 
state-pai)er, in which he treated that denun- 
ciation wdth the contempt which it .so richly 
merited. In this document William de- 
clared that Philip II. had forfeited all his 
hereditary claims upon the Netherlands b}^ 
his violation of his solemn oaths and the 
charters of those states, “not once only, 
i but a million of times.” He indignantly 
hurled back upon the Spanish king him.self 
the charge of having fomented di.scord in 
the Netherlands, as that monarch’s atro- 
cious cruelty had made his most loyal and 
peaceful subjects the victims of pillage and 
ma.ssacre. William ridiculed Philip’s at- 
tem])t to terrify him by .setting a price u])on 
his head, and inquired if the Spanish king 
could imagine him to be ignorant of the nu- 
merous previous efforts of bribed ])oisoncr.s 
and assassins. The Prince of Orange .sent his 
document to mo.st of the .sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, affixed with his name and .seal, which 
bore the charadleristic motto: “I will 
maintain.” 

Negotiations were now resumed with the 
Duke of Anjou, and the Archduke Matthias 
of Au.stria was allowed to retire on a 'j)en- 
.sion. The French prince signed an agree- 
ineiil to make his j)ennanent re.sidence in 
t^e Netherlands, to convene the vStates- 
General once a year, and to ol).ser\'e strictly 
i the rights and privileges of the provinces, 
j lie was in turn inve.sted with full .sover- 
I eignty in all the ])rovinces of the Nether- 
j lands, except Holland and Zealand, which 
were re.served for William, Prince of Orange. 

The States-General of the Netherlands, 
a.s.sembled at the Hague, by a .solemn 
of Abjuration, July 26, T5ST, renounced all 
their allegiance to Philip II. of >Spain, and 
declared Francis of Valois, Duke of Anjou, 
.sovereign lord of the Netherlands. The 
AcT: of Abjuration was drawn up by Sainte 
Aldegonde, a friend of the Prince of Orange, 
and is the first di.stimfl declaration of the 
natural right of a people to cast off their 
allegiance to an unju.st sovereign. This 
state-paper a.s.serted that princes are ap- 
pointed by God to rule for the welfare of 
their subjecfls, and that if they negledl their 
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sacred duty by oppressing their people in- 
stead of prote( 5 ting them the peo])le are no 
longer bound in law or in reason to recog- 
nize their authority. This was a chrrter of 
political freedom similar to the American 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Duke of Anjou led a French arm>' 
of seventeen thousand men into the Neth- 
erlands, forced Alexander Farnese of Parma 
to raise the siege of Cambray, and entered 
that cit}' in trium]di. Several months after- 
ward he made a joyous entry into Antwerp, 
where the ITince of Orange invested him 
with the ducal cap and mantle, and duly 
])roclaiined him Duke of Brabaul and Mar- 
i^t'avr of the Holy Roman Empire, Other 
Nelherland provinces successively installed 
him in their respedlive sovereignties ; but 
he was dissati.>>ried with the limited jiower 
thus conferred, and was intensely jealous of 
the superior influence of the Prince of 
Orange. He was even already ])lotting 
with his worthless favorities to overthrow 
the very liberties which he had solemnly 
sworn to maintain. 

The Flemings had never trusted the 
Duke of Anjou ; and when he brought his 
army to take military jiossession of Ant- 
wer]), under pretense of a review, in Janu- 
ary, 15SJ,, the inhabitants of that city rose 
in arms against him, secured their streets 
with chains and barricades, and made so de- 
termined a resistance that only half of the 
I'reiich .soldiers esca])ed from the city with 
their lives. Antwerj:) suffered less from llie 
“ PVench P'ury ” of 15S3 than from the 
“ vSpanish Fury” of 1570, mainly because 
the P'rench troops of the Duke of Anjou 
commenced plundering before they ma.s.sa- 
cred, while the Siianish troops of the 
Duke of Alva first slaughtered and then 
easily took jios.sessioii of the property of 
their vicflims. 

As the Duke of Anjou was thus frustrated 
in his de.sign, he fled on horseback in the 
direcfliion oi Deiidermondc. A dyke was 
opened on his route, and a thousand of his 
followers were drowned. Having thus by 
his own act ceased to be the “ Defender of 
the Liberties of the Netherlands.” the 


Duke of Anjou retired to DunkirlMj^d 
.soon left the countr>' never to return, trunigh 
a treaty of reconciliation was signed in 
March of the same year, 15H3. 

As the Spaniards had b> this time com- 
pleted the conqiaes^ of l^ortugal, Alexander 
P'arnese of Parma received large reinforce- 
ments irom vS])ain, and was thus enabled to 
resume aeflive ojicrations. The patriot 
party only retained possession of three 
Flemish towns before Ihe autumn of 1584. 

Tile greatest lo.ss sustained by the Nether- 
land patriots was the a.ssa.ssinatioii of their 
great leader, William, Prince of Orange, 
the vStadtholder of the Dutch Republic, in 
July, 1584. love attempts had been made 
upon his life in two years by the agents of 
the King of vSjiain. The first of the.se at- 
tempts was so nearly succe.ssful that his wife 
died from anxiety anS .su.spense in con.se- 
(pience. The last and succe.ssful attempt 
was that of the fanati^ Balthazar Gerard, 
of Franche-Comte, who gained adini.ssion to 
tile household of the Prince of Orange 
under ]>reteii.se of obtaining a passport, and 
shot him at the door of the royal baiupiet- 
ing-hall at Delft. The assassin was in.stantly 
seized and put to death with horrible cruelty; 
but his parents received the rewards which 
King Philip II. had pronii.sed the a.ssas.sin, 
and the lasting badges of their .shame were 
three lordships in P'raiiche-Comte with a 
title among the landed aristocracy. 

The Netherlaiid ])atriots deeply mourned 
their dead leader, and little childimi cried 
in the streets. The Dutch Republ^ owed 
its existence to the self-den> ing and stead- 
fast energy of William of Orange, though 
he was not permitted to live to .see its free- 
dom e.stabli.shed. He was the greate.st 
statesman of his time, and possessed in a 
remarkable degree the art of reading the de- 
.signs of others and concealing his own ])ur- 
poses ; and this la.st accomplishment gave 
him the surname of the Silent, rather than 
any .social taciturnity of manner. 

He had spent his vast fortune in his coun- 
try^’s .service; and he had repeatedly refused 
the nio.st tempting oflers of wealth and 
niinion, by which Philip II. of vSpain had 
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e^l^.^vored to detach him from the patriot 
cause. Philip if. had offered to release his 
imprisoned son, and to confer cities, estates 
and sov^ercignties in Germain upon William 
himself, •vvho, in fad, had only to name his 
terms for deserting the roften seemingly 
hopeless cause of the Netiierlaiids. In al- 
luding to the magnificent offers made to 
him, the Prince of Orange had afterward 
said. “They well knew that I would not for 
])roperty nor for lift, for wife nor for chil- 
dren, mix in m\ cup a single drop of the 
])oison of treason.” 

The murdered leader’s son, Count Ihiren, 
was still detained a prisoner in Spain — an 
alien as much from his father’s faith and 
}>atnotism as from his home. I^pon Will- 
iam’s as.sa.ssination, his second .son, Prince 
Maurice of Orange, then only eighteen years 
of age, was immedtitely proclaimed vStadt- 
holder of Holland, Zealand and Utrecht, 
and High Admiral^f the Union. 

The siege of Alitwerp lasted almost a 
year and taxed all the masterly talents of 
Alexander Farnese of Parma, while the 
ability of Sainte Aldegonde and the extra- 
ordinary valor and constancy of the citizens 
were displayed in the defense of the city. 
The vSpaniards sfient half a year in con- 
strncling a fortified bridge or causeways be- 
low the city to cut off its communication 
with the maritime provinces. The garri.son 
vainly endeavored to destroy this bridge by 
means of fire-.ships, and sought to open a 
new passage to the .sea, but were defeated 
in a l^)ody battle fought upon the dykes. 

Antwerp finally surrendered, A. D. 15S5. 
Its fortress was rebuilt from the ruins of 
private dwellings, and with the entry of a 
Spanish garrison and the Je.suits “civiliza- 
tion and commerce departed.” So com- 
plete was the desolation and decay that 
grass grew and cattle fed in the streets of 
the city which had been the banking center 
of all Europe ; while the intelligence, thrift 
and industry of its citizens found other 
homes. 

As Queen Elizabeth of England knew 
herself to be marked as the vi< 5 lim of a plot 
similar to the one which had ended the life 


of William of Orange, she now concluded 
an open alliance with the Dutch Republic 
and sent money and troops to its assistance, 
justify ing her aeflion before the world by a 
I state-paper in which she enumerated tlie 
1 iniquities of the Spanish government toward 
the Netherlands and the secret hostilities of 
the King of Spain toward herself. 

In return for the assistance of Paigland’s 
queen, the Dutch Republic placed Flu.shing 
and Briel in her pos.session as .security for 
I the money's expended, and bestowed the 
title of Governor Geneial upon the h)arl of 
Leicester, the commander of the English 
forces in the Netherlands. Although Queen 
Elizabeth had re])eatedly' refused the .sover- 
eignty of the Netherlands when it w'as 
offered to her, .she burst into a furious rage 
when she was informed of her favorite gen- 
eral’s acceptance of that dignity'. 

Queen Elizabeth’s sharp reprimand to the 
Earl of Leicester was read in the pre.sence 
of the States-Geiieral of the Netherlands, 
and contributed much toward neutralizing 
all the advantages of the alliance, as it 
aroused .strong su.spicions that the iCnglisli 
queen was .secretly in correspondence with 
the King of Spain — su.spicions which were 
not wholly groundless. In retaliation for 
Elizabeth’s manife.sto, Pliili]) II. seized all 
English subjedls and all English property 
in Iiis dominions at that time, and Alexan- 
der Farne.se of Parma pre.s.sed liostilities in 
the Netherlands with redoubled vigor. 

In September, 15S6, the ICnglish under 
the Earl of Leicester besieged Zutphen ; 
and it was in a skirmish before that city that 
the gallant Sir Philip Sidney, the most ac- 
complished knight and the gentlest .spirit of 
the age, received a wound which caii.sed 
him to die the death of a hero three 
weeks afterward at Arnheim. The Earl of 
Leicester soon proved his military' incompe- 
tency, and returned to England at the close 
of 1587 ; whereupon Prince Maurice of 
Orange was a.ssigned the chief command of 
the forces of the Dutch Republic, while 
Lord Willoughby^ was left in charge of the 
English troops only. 

As we have seen in the history of England^ 
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the execution of Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots, at Fotheringay Castle, in England, 
in Februrary, 1587, by order of Queen Eliza- 
beth, aroused the wrath of Philip II. of 
Spain and of Poi^e Sixtus V. against Eng- 
land’s Protestant queen ; and the Spanish 
king sent the Invincible Armada against 
IJngland in the suiiiiner of j 5SS for the con- 
quest of that kingdom as preliminary to the 
subjugation of the Netherlands and the 
overthrow of Protestantism in Europe. 
The destruclion of that gigantic Spanish 
fleet by the English navy and by a series of 
furious tempests virtually secured the inde- 
pendence of the Dutch Republic. 

The ICnglish retaliated in 1589 by invad- 
ing Portugal in a vain attempt in the inter- 
est of Dom Antonio, and became masters of 
the suburbs of I,isbon and seized sixty 
Hanseatic vessels laden with supplies for a 
new armada. The Spaniards were not 
prepared for another encounter with Eng- 
lish ])ravery. 

In the Netherlands the military opera- 
tions of the Spaniards were paralyzed by an 
exhausted treasury, as the soldiers of Alex- 
ander Farnese of Parma were unpaid and 
almost starved ; and that commander was 
ordered by King Philip II. to lead his army 
into France in the interest of the Catholic 
t)arty in that kingdom, the throne of which 
had just received a Protestant king, Henry 
IV., the first Hourbon sovereign of PVance. 

The wise and victorious generalship of 
Prince Maurice of CIrange reunited the 
Seven Provinces of the Dutch Republic. 
He* overran the county of Flanders and the 
duchy of Brabant, and established himself 
on the left banks of the Meuse and the 
Scheldt. 

Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, the 
S})anish Oox'ernor-General of the Nether- 
lands — whose remarkable military talents 
and state-craft preserved the Flemish prov- 
inces to Spain — died in December, 1592 ; 
and the Archduke Ernest of Austria, brother 
of Matt) lias and of the Emperor Rudolf 
II., was ap])ointed to the Oovernor-Gen- 
eralship of the Netherlands by the Spanish 
king. • 


] War was declared betj/eeii Fran(!^|^d 
j vSpain in January, 1595, and Spanish armies 
; invaded France both from Spain itself and 
1 from the Netherlands. The Spaniards took 
! Cambray, October 2, 1595, and Calais in 
I April, 1596. A# Queen Elizabeth feared a 
! Spanish invasimi of Ivngland, she entered 
j into an alliance with King Henry IV. of 
I France and with the Dutch Republic. The 
i defeat of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of 
I Cadiz by the combinecT English and Dutch 
' fleets under Sir Fiancis Drake, who de- 
: stroyed between thirty and forty Spanish 
merchantmen, was followed by the aban- 
i donment of the city to the victorious allies, 
j whose fleets returned home laden with great 
I spoil, A. D. i.S9t>. 

i The next \ ear another English and Dutch 
naval expedition was defeated ]>y a furious 
tempest, which also destroyed the second 
armada which Philip II. of Sjiain had fitted 
out for another attenqi^to invade England, 

, with the design of dethroning Queen IJliza- 
: ]>eth and placing his favorite daughter upon 
j the English throne. The English fleet, 

1 which liad merel}^ lieen driven back to ])ort, 

I then sailed to the Azores and cajitured 
Faval, Cbaciosa and F'lores, A. 1). 1597. 

In the Netherlands, Prince Maurice of* 
Orange defeated the vS])aniards at Turnlioiit, 

I mainly by the then novel device of siq)ply- 
ing his cavalry with fire-arms. The vS])an- 
I iards under the Archduke Albert of Austria 
soon afterward took the town of. A miens, 

I in France, by stratagem; but tlAp'rench 
forces under King Henry IV. recaptllred the 
town after a siege of a few months. 

King Philij) II. of Spain was now aged 
! and infirm and drained of his resources, and 
he consented to a i)eace with France, through 
I the mediation of P()])e Clement VI II., who 
had long ])een desirous of uniting the forces 
of Christendom agaiiLSt the heretics and the 
Turks; and by the Peace of Vervins, in 
May, 1598, Philip IT. restored all the eon- 
i quests which his armies had made from the 
I French, except the fortress of Cambray. 

In August, 1598, the Infanta Isabella, 
daughter of Philip II., was acknowledged 
sovereign of the Netherlands and Franche- 
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Her injcncled consort, the Arch- 
duke Albert of Austria, received an equal 
share in the government; and both were 
called “the Archdukes,'’ in order to render 
their dignity identical. Philip II. d^ed the 
next month, September 1598, without 
seeing the end of the war which liis })igotry 
and tyranny had provoked in the Nether- 
lands, and which had alread}’ lasted more 
than thirty years. ^ 

At the close of the sixteenth century the 
Dutch Republic was the leading maritime 
power of Europe. Its i)rosperity had been 
increased by immigration from the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands, which were 
still lield and opi)ressed by the vSpaniards; 
so that new towns had to be built in the 
Dutch Republic or new streets added to the 
old towns, in order to accommodate the man- 
ufacturers and mercliants from the duchy 
of Hrabant and the county of Pdandera. 
In these two provinces villages and even 
towns were depo])ulated; so that foxes, 
wolves and wild boars prowled over the 
land which had been once occupied by a 
thrivitig i)opulation, two hundred persons 
having been killed by wild beasts in the 
immediate vicinity of Ghent in one year, 

I5<S6^’87. 

By extending and confirming its power, 
the Dutch Rcjiublic had been able in the 
meantime to infiiCt several severe blows 
upon the S])anish dominion. Prince Mau- 
rice of Orange defeated the vS]ianish army 
of the #' Archdukes ’’ before Nieuport, cap- 
turingP()ne hundred standards and all their 
artillery and baggage. The siege of Ostend 
by the Archduke Albert lasted almost four 
years (A. D. 16(0-1604), and the Dutch de- 
feated a formidable assault of the Spaniards 
by opening the dykes and thus drowning 
many of the assailants. 

In 1602 the vSpanish army engaged in the 
siege of Ostend was reinforced liy the famous 
Genoese general, Ambrose vSpinola, with 
eight thousand troops; while the Dutch were 
reinforced by six thousand Paiglish troops 
under Sir Francis Vere, sent to their aid by 
^leen Elizabeth. The death of the great 
Tvnglish queen, in March, 1603, was a severe 


I0.SS to the Protestants throughout Europe, 
to whom she had been a powerful protecl:- 
ress, notwithstanding her inconsistencies; 
and her succe.SvSor, Janies I., who was a still 
more obstinate believer in the “divine right 
of kings,” looked upon the Dutch as rebels 
and traitors. 

The siege of Ostend, in which one hun- 
dred thousand men had perished, ended 
with the surrender of the city to the Span- 
iards, September 20, 1604: but before its fall 
the Dutch captured vSluys and all the ships 
in its harbor. 

A large party in Holland, under the lead- 
ership of the Grand Pensionary, Van Olden 
Barne veldt, now desired peace, though all 
were agreed to treat with Spain only on 
the condition of the independence of the 
Dutch Republic. In the spring of 1607 a 
truce of eight months on land was arranged, 
but the Dutch admiral Ileemskirk was sent 
from Amsterdam with a formidable fleet to 
harass the coasts of vSpain and Portugal and 
to protecl the Dutch shij)s returning from 
the East and West Indies. J'his Dutch 
fleet destroyed almost the whole Spanish 
fleet in a fierce battle in the harbor of Gib- 
raltar, both admirals being slain; but the 
Dutch fleet was scarcely injured, and was 
able speedily to intercept the treasure- 
galleons and merchantmen from Si)anish 
America. 

King Philip III. of Spain was obliged to 
beg a truce from the “Sea-Beggars; ” but he 
refused to treat wdth them on any other con- 
dition than as his sul)je( 5 ls, and signed his 
treat}", “I, the king,” without the Great 
Seal, which was indispensable in all treaties 
with foreign powers. 

Through the mediation of France and 
England, a truce for twelve years was signed 
at Bergen-op-Zoom, April, 1609, by which 
the Dutch Republic virtually secured its in- 
dependence, after a struggle of forty years. 
By this treaty the Dutch secured possession 
of the .spice-bearing Molucca Islands in the 
Ea.st Indies, along with the privilege of 
trade with both the East and West Indies. 
The Dutch Republic al.so increased its home 
territories by the annexation of the whole 
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of Dutch Flanders and several important 
towns on the frontiers of Brabant, and by 
the possession of forts they obtained com- 
mand of the Scheldt. But it was almost 
forty years later before Spain formally ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Dutch 
Republic, which was finall}’^ done by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in October, i6^S, which 
ended the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
and the Eighty Years’ War of Independence 
ill the Netherlands. 

The Southern, or Catholic, provinces of 
the Netherlands — the present Kingdom of 
Belgium — under the name of the Spa^iish 
Netherlands, continued to belong to the 
Spanish crown until 1714; when, by the 
Treaty of Rastadt, they were ceded to the 
Austrian House of Plapsburg, which held 
possession of them for almost a century 
under the name of the Austrian Netherlands. 

No sooner had the Dutch Republic achiev- 
ed its independence than it began to be dis- 
trac 5 led by unhappy religious disputes be- 
tween the Calvinists and the new scdl of 
the Arminians, respedling the Augustinian 
and Calviiiistic do( 5 lrine of predestination. 
The stric'^ Calviiiistic party were led by the 
Stadtholder, Prince Maurice of Orange ; 
while the Arminians, or moderate party, 
who rejecfled Calvin’s severe views on pre- 
destination, were led by many of the best 
men in the country, among whom were the 
Grand Pensionary, Van Olden Barneveldt, 
the author of the constitution of the Dutch 
Republic, and Hugo Grotius, the renowned 
jurist and the learned historian of the Duich 
War for Independence. 

The Synod of Dort in 161S decided in 
favor of the stri< 5 l Calvinistic dodlriiie, and 
condemned the Arminians without a hear- 
ing, also banishing or deposing the Armin- 
ian preachers. The noble patriot Van Olden 
Barneveldt, who had done more for the free- 
dom of Holland than any other man except 
William of Orange, whose friend he was, 
was then condemned to death. Barne- 
veldt disdained to ask Maurice of Orange 
to spare his life. Maurice, who could 
have saved it, declined to interfere ; and 
the unfortunate Barneveldt was beheaded, 
55 


in the seventy-second j^ear of hi.^^^^e, 
May 14, 1619. Hugo Grotius was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, but 
was finally rescued by the cunning of his 
faithful wife. 

The legislati^ power of the Re]niblic of 
the ITnited States of Holland was vested in 
an assembly called the States- General ; and 
the executive power was exercised by a 
High Council, at the ^ead of which was a 
Stadtholder. Holland emerged from her 
long struggle for independence strong and 
prosperous. The Dutch navy was the 
largest in Europe, and for almost two cen- 
turies Holland was the most powerful com- 
mercial and maritime rival of Phigland. 
The Dutch East India Company was formed 
in 1602, and many of the Portuguese pos- 
sessif»ns in the East Indies were taken pos- 
session of by the Dutch. The most flourish- 
ing of the Dutch colonies was the city of 
Batavia, in the island §)f Java, which was 
founded in 16 19, and which became the 
capital of the Dutch colonial empire in the 
East Indies. 

The most prominent of the Dutch colonial 
possessions were vSurinam, or Dutch Guiana, 
in vSoutli America, founded in 1580; the 
vSpice Islands, wrested from the Portuguese 
in 1607 ; the Gold Coast of Guinea, in 
Western Africa, wrested from the Portu- 
gue.se in 1611; Batavia, in the Island of 
Java, founded in 1619; New Netherlands, 
in North America, founded in ; the 
Cape of Good Hope, in Southcri^^frica, 
colonized in 1650 ; and the i.sland ofCeylon, 
wrested from the Portuguese in 1656. 

In the P.a.st Indies the Dutch o])tained 
exclusive posse.ssioii of the large islands of 
Java, vSumatra, Borneo and Celebes, the pen- 
in.sula of Malacca, and two posts in Hindoo- 
stan. The Dutch also colonized .some small 
i.slands in the West Indies Their colonial 
I)olicy was very arbitrary and exclusive. 

Prince Maurice of Grange died in April, 
1625, and was succeeded as Captain-Gen- 
eral of the United vStates of the Nether- 
lands by his brother Frederick Henry, w^o 
was also elecfled vStadtholder of Holland, 
Zealand and West Friesland. 
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SECTION XVI.— WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


UK Protestaiils of France had taken privSoiier the vidlorioiivS Spaniards 
been cruell^ persecuted dur- I in the battle of St. Quentin, the Guises 
inj^ the reijj:!! of Francis I., j ruled France through the important civil, 
who said in a vehement speech ! military and ecclesiastical offices which they 
belore the Bishop of Paris that | held in the kingdom, 
if one of his limbs v., as infected with heresy ; The Duke of Guise was Lieutenant-Gen- 
he would cut it oIT, and that he would sac- i eral r and his brotlicr, the Cardinal of Kor- 
rifice his own son if he were guilW of that j raine, was Minister of the Interior and of 
crime. On that occasion six Lutherans ! Finance. A third brother commanded the 
were burned alive in the most cruel manner, | French fleet, and a fourth had charge of 
being alternately let down and drawn up j the French army in Piedmont. They ruled 
from the flames by means of a machine Scotland through their sister Mary, the 
until they expired. widow of King James V. of that kingdom ; 

llKNRY II. was in his twenty-ninth year Mary being the regent forher \oung daugh- 
when he succeeded v^is father, Francis 1 ., on ter, Mary Stuart, the unfortunate Queen of 
the throne of France, March 31, 1547. ' Scots, who spent most of her girlhood at 

disregarded his father’s dying advice not to | the French court, where she was educated. 
em])loy the Constalhle Montniorenci in any j The marriage of this young Queen of Scots 
post of authority and to curb the rising I with the Dauidiin Francis, April S, 155S, 
power and ambition of the Cxuises with a ' inci eased the power of her mother and 
strong hand, and dismissed his ffither’s | uncles, the Guises, in both France and 
Ministers, recalled Montniorenci, and con- Scotland. A secret article of this marriage 
ferred the highest offices on the Guises. treaty stipulated that the crowns of hVance 

The events of the foreign wars of Henry | and Scotland .should lie forever united. 

II. of France — his alliance with the Fdec- 1 The ))ower of the Guises, who were big- 

tor Maurice of Saxony in his war against oted Catholics, hastened the religious crisis 
the Kmperor Charles Ab ; his seizure of in France ; while the Peace of Cateau-Cam- 
Metz, Toul and Verdun, in 1552; the bresis, April 2, 1559, between France, 

Kmperor’s unsucce.ssful attempt to recap- Spain, Kngland and Scotland, divided ICu- 

ture ^F^tz, in 1553 ; the capture and de- rope into two great religious parties, and 

strue^ n of Tcrouenne hy Charles V., in gave rise to the fierce wars of religion which 
1553 ; the campaign of the French under distracted Western Kurope for the last forty 
the Duke of Guise against the Spaniards 1 years of the sixteenth century. By this 
under the Duke of Alva in the Papal States, | treaty France surrendered one hundred 
in 1537 * defeat of the Fhench by the ' and eighty-nine towns and fortresses in va- 
Spaniards at St. Quentin, in 1537 ; and the ■ rious parts of Kurope, relinquished all of 
capture of Calais from the Knglish by the | Savoy and Piedmont, exccqit Turin and 
French under the Duke of Guise, in 1338 — i four other fortresses, and restored her con- 
have all been related in detail, and need | que.sts in Italv and the Netherlands ; but 
not be repeated here. ; she retained Calais and Guines, which she 

The capture of Calais made Francis, I had wrested from England, and Metz, 
Duke of Guise, the most popular man in j Toul and Verdun, which .she had wiested 
France. The Guises were a powerful family | from the Germano-Roinan Empire. The 
Lorraine, and were de.scended from Rene Prince.ss Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. 
of Anjou. During the captivity of the of France, was married to Philip 11 . of 
Constable Montniorenci, who had been Spain ; and Henry’s si.ster Margaret was 
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married to tlie Duke of Savoy, Emmanuel 
Philibert, Iron Hand. 

During the reign of Henry II. the French 
government was utterly corrupt ; the king’s 
mistress, Diana of Poitiers, selling the 
offices of state in the most shameless man- 
ner ; while his queen, Catharine de Medici, 
was negle< 5 led by her ro3’al husband, and 
was without any authority during his entire 
reign. 

In spite of persecution, the Reformation 
made remarkable progress in France during 
the reign of Henr}’ II.; in the last year of 
which the Hiigneuois, as the French Prot- 
estants were called, had about two thou- 
sand places of worship in the kingdom, 
which were attended by congregations num- 
bering over four hundred thousand })ersons. 
The Huguenots were Calvinists in faith and 
worship, and their acknowledged cliief was 
the first prince of the blood royal, Antoin e 
<le ilourlion, who had liecoine Kiiig of Na- 
varre ])V his marriage with Jeanne d’ Albret, 
the heiress of the Navarre.se crown. The 
other recognized Huguenot leaders were the 
l ^ince of Conde, Admiral Coligni and his 
brother, the Sire d’Andelot, and other great 
hVeiich nobles. 

'file growing strength of the Huguenot 
part\' alarmed the P'lench court. As we 
have .seen, a secret article of the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis pledged Kings Henry II. 
of P'rance and Philip II. of Spain to exter- 
minate heresy within their re.spe< 5 live do- 
minions. 

The Calvini.stic Church of France had 
organized itself during the month following 
the Peace of Cateau-Cambresis. Calvin’s 
rescripts issued from (xeneva were received 
hy the Prote.stants of PTance with as much 
reverence as were tho.se of the Pope by 
the adherents of the Romish Church. The 
Huguenots were most numerous among the 
more intelligent classes of France, and in- 
cluded many bishops, clergy and monks. 

With the approval of King Henry II., 
Pope Paul IV. issued a bull providing for 
the establi.shuient of the Inquisition in 
PTance; but the Parliament of Paris refused 
to register the king’s edidf for this purpose. 


i 


and intrusted proceedings in matters 
ligious faith to two committees of the Par- 
liament itself, one of which was called the 
Burning Chamber, becau.se of the nianj" 
victims whom it con.signed to the flames. 
The Parliament ^ I\aris condemned these 
rigors in 1559; bft King Henry II. person- 
ally interfered in the discussion, and by his 
orders .seven members of the Parliament who 
advocated a more merciful policy were ar- 
rested and imprisoneef. To the remon- 
.strances of the Calvinistic synod the king 
re])lied that he would him.self witness the 
burning of one of these pri.soners. 

The re.solute resistance of the Parlia- 
ments of Paris and the provinces and the 
courts of justice to the measures of the 
king and the Pope aroused the anger of 
Henry II., and he prepared to criush with a 
.strong hand all opposit^m to his will. Ap- 
preciating their jicril, the Huguenots organ- 
ized for their clefen.se, mid appealed to the 
Prote.stants of German>%or as.sistance. 

In this crisis. King Henry II. met with 
an accidental death in the prime of life, one 
month after his visit to the Parliament of 
Paris. The marriages of the two French 
princesses which followed the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis were celebrated at Paris 
with great festivities and rejoicings. Among 
the ceremonies was a grand tournament, 
which was held in the sjiace between the 
royal hotel and the tower of the Bastile, 
where the imprisoned members of the Par- 
liament of Paris were incarcerated. ^Henry 
II. challenged the captain of his gm||^, the 
Count of Montgomery, a Scottish nobleman, 
to a tilt. Henry’s queen protested, and the 
Count of Montgomery endeavored to excuse 
him.self from the encounter; but the king 
persisted, and the tilt took place. Both 
lances were shivered, and a splinter from 
that of the Scottish nobleman entered the 
king’s eye between the bars of his helmet, 
so that the monarch fell sen.seless to the 
ground. He survived in a state of insensi- 
bility for eleven days, and then died in the 
forty-first year of his age and the thirteenth 
of his reign, July to, 1559. • 

Francis IL, the son and .successor of 
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II., was a weak and sickly youth in 
Ins sixteenth year when he became King of 
France, and was completely under the in- 
fluence of his wife, Mary Stuart, the young 
Queen of Scotland, who was in her turn 
ruled by her uncles, the finises, who were 
the real masters of both hViiice and Scotland 
for a year, and who sought to crush the 
Reformation in both kingdoms, but encoun- 
tered a determined resistance in both, which 
soon burst forth in 4 he flames of civil war. 

The queen mother, Catharine de Medici, 
allied herself with the Guises for the time, 
and patienth’ waited for an opportune mo- 
ment to overthrow them and to take their 
place as the real ruler of France. The reign 
of Francis II. began with a relentle.ss perse- 
cution of the Huguenots, thus arousing a 
spirit of determined resistance. The Guises 
were held responsilj\e for the cruelties in- 
flicted upon the French Protestants; and, as 
that family was a younger branch of the 
reigning ducal dyiHisty of Lorraine, which 
owed allegiance to the Germano-Roman 
Empire, they were regarded in France as 
foreigners. 

The arrogance of the Guises made many 
enemies for them even among the Roman 
Catholics of P'rance, and the party which 
opposed that powerful family was largely a 
national part}", so that France was as much 
divided by political as religious dissensions. 
The old feudal nobility of Ptance and the 
highest princes of the blood royal were on 
the sidv^of the Huguenots ; while the Guises 
were ^^ported by the cpieen mother, Cath- 
arine de Medici, and py the powerful influ- 
ence of Pope Paul IV. and Philip II. of 
Spain. 

The national party, which favored the 
Huguenots, or at least general toleration in 
religious faith, re.sentcd the persecuting 
policy of the Guises, not alone for its inhu- 
manity, but also as the impertinent inter- 
ference of foreigners. The national party 
demanded that the States- General be assem- 
bled, but the government refused this de- 
mand. Thereupon the Huguenots organ- 
ise! the Conspiracy of Amboisc to drive the 
Guises from power and try them for malad- 


ministration, to summon the States-Gencral, 
to get the young king into their own pos- 
se.ssion, and to make Antoine de llourbon 
regent. The plot was betrayed; and the 
Guises took a bloody vengeance upon their 
enemies, causing twelve hundred persons to 
be executed for complicity in the convS]>iracy. 

The cruelties of the Guises caused a re- 
action throughout PVance in favor of the 
Huguenots, and really strengthened that 
sect instead of destroying it. The queen 
mother, Catharine de Medici, now advocated 
milder counsels, and caused Michel de V 
Hopital to be appointed Chanc'cllor. His 
first act was to secure the publication of the 
Edifl of Ronioranfin , committing the pun- 
ishment of heresy to the bisho])s exclu- 
sively As this prevented the establishment 
of the Inquisition in France, it was really a 
gain for the French Reformers. 

King PVancis II. alsc^ agreed to summon 
the States-General, which had not been con- 
vened for seventy-six years. These conces- 
sions greatly elated the Huguenots, who 
began to entertain hopes of overthrowing 
the Guises after all. The Guises were re- 
solved upon destroying the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde, the Iccaders oi the 
movement against them; and, after obtaining 
evidence implicating these Th'otestant lead- 
ers in the Conspiracy of Amboise, they 
caused the Prince of Conde to be arrested 
and sentenced; but the sudden death of 
Francis II., December 5, 1560, saved the 
Bourbon princes from death. 

In the meantime the dominion of the 
Guises had been overthrown 111 vScotland by 
the surrender of Leith to a combined Scot- 
tish and English army, after a long and 
.severe siege, during which Mary of Guise, 
the queen-regent of vScotland, had died ; 
and by the Treaty of Ivdinburgh the French 
evacuated vScotland, and Queen Mary vSlu- 
art and her husband, Francis 11. of France, 
were forced to drop the arms and title of 
King and Queen of England, A. D. 1560. 

CiiARb KS IX., a boy of nine years, suc- 
ceeded his brother Francis II. as King of 
France ; and the queen mother, Catharine 
de Medici, became regent for her little son 
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without opposition. The supremacy of the 
Guises in France was shaken by the new 
turn of affairs, and the leaders of the 
Huguenot party came into power. Cath- 
arine de Medici spared the lives of the 
bourbon princes; so that, by playing off one 
party against the other, she might maintain 
her own ascendency. By holding the bal- 
ance of power evenly between the two parties 
and by allowing neither to predominate, the 
(jueeii-regeiit hoped to strengthen her own 
power. As the King of Navarre had re- 
signed his claims to the regency in I'rance, 
she appointed him Lieutenant General of 
the kingdom, and released the Prince of 
Conde from prison and assigned him a 
])lace at her coiiiK'il board. 

The vStates-General assembled at Orleans, 
December 13, 1560; but, as tliey were startled 
by the enormity of the pu]>lic debt, they 
declared that the\’ could acconi]dish noth- 
ing, and were dissolved in January, 1561. 
On the same day the iCdidt of Orleans 
granted most of the reforms which the Hu- 
guenots had demanded, and ])ut a sto}> to 
religious persecution. For a while the 
queen -regent, Catharine de Medici, offended 
by the arrogance of the Guises, courted the 
favor of the Huguenots. 

The Constable Montnioreiici, who had 
always been a friend of Sjiaiii and a devoted 
Catholic, now united with Francis, Duke 
of Guise, and ^lar.shal vSt. Andre in a 
I'yiitmviraic for the sutqiressioii of heresy; 
blit, as the drift of affairs was then against 
them, they retired from court. 

The States-General conv^ened again in 
August, 1561, after a new elcc'^ion in which 
the Huguenots were victorious. This new 
States-General confirmed Catharine de Med- 
ici in the regency; but insisted that no car- 
dinal should be a member of the Council of 
Regency, because he owed allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign, the Pope; that no bishop 
should be admitted into the same council, 
because the law required him to re.side 
within his diocese; and that no foreigner — 
meaning the Gui.se.s — should have a place 
in the council. 

An important conference of divines was 


held at Poi.s.s3q in vSeptember, 1561, iiUlBc 
presence of the boy king, \^harle.s IX.; his 
mother, the queen -regent, Catharine de 
Medici; Antoine de Bourbon and Jeanne d’ 
Albrtt, the King and Queen of Navarre; 
and many prelates and theologians. Theo- 
dore Beza of Gijieva, Calvin’s co-laborer in 
the Reformation, made so fav^nable an iin- 
pre.s.sion ii])on the court by his elociueiice, 
feiirle.ssness and noble demeanor that the 
queen-regent requer»teft him to remain in 
France, in the hope that his piesence might 
contribute to jieace and a lietter understand- 
ing between the two parties which divid(‘d 
the kingdom. 

The Catholics of France bitterly resisted 
the concessif)ns to the Huguenots, who 
were so elated by their success that they 
were led into some serious errors. Wher- 
ever the Hiigneiiols fo^nd themselves in the 
majority they forcibly took jios.sessioii of the 
churches, and ])rofancd the idtars and de- 
stroyed the images of" he Virgin and the 
saints. • The Catholic leaders look advan- 
tage of these Protestant outrages to excite 
the alarm of their party, and serious dis- 
turbances broke out m dificrent jiarts of the 
kingdom. 

In January, 1562, an Edicl of Tolerafiotr 
prepared by the Presidents and Councilors 
of the Parliaments of France, officially recog- 
nized the Calvinistic Churc h and ])erinitted 
the Huguenots to c'ongregate unarmed by 
daylight for vorship in the suburbs of towns, 
though not within the walls. Tk (jueen 
mother, Catharine de Medici, in^l^inting 
this KdicM of 'Poleration, was sui)])orted by 
the Princ'e of Conde, the Chatillons, and 
the Chancellor Michel de Pllopital. The 
Huguenots were, however, reciuired to re- 
store the church property which they had 
seized, and to desist from preaching against 
Roman Catholicism. 

The gulf between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots was too deep to be closed so eas- 
ily. The Catholic leaders, particularly the 
Guises, whose zeal for the Romi.sh Church 
was .stimulated by their ambition, prepared 
for an appeal to arms, and were satisllbd 
with nothing les.s than the complete submis- 
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of the Huguenot party. The Triumvi- 
rate therefore resolved to forcibly oppose the 
Kdi6l of Toleration. 

Philip II. of Spain wrote to his mother- 
in-law, Catharine de Medici, that she must 
purify France with fire aipd sword, or the 
IK'Stilence of heresy would Werspread Spain 
and the Netherlands. The weak-minded 
King of Navarre was won over to the Cath- 
olic side by promises of the island of Sar- 
dinia or of a marriage with the young wid- 
owed Mary Stuart, Oueen of Scots. 

Francis, Dukt of (^uise, who had retired 
into Lorraine and was colle< 5 ling troops, 
was so greatly alarmed by the Kdii 5 \ of Tol- 
eration that he resolved to return to Paris, 
where his presence was impatiently awaited 
by the Catholic partv. He therefore started 
for Paris at the head of two hundred cav- 
airy. * 

On a Sunday morning the Duke of Guise 
halted at the villag^,of Vassy, in the county 
of Champagne, one^ of the possevssions of 
the Guise family. A congregation of Hu- 
guenots were then assembled for religious 
worship in a large barn near the village, 
and the Duke of Guise marched his attend- 
ants to the barn to break up the meet- 
ing. The Huguenots were unarmed, and 
endeavored to close the doors of the barn ; 
but the duke’s men broke open the doors 
and rushed in. The intruders were received 
with a volle>' of stones, one of which struck 
the duke on the cheek. He instantly 
orderedAis men to exterminate the heretics, 
and hi^ommaud was obeyed to the letter. 
More than two hundred and fifty of the 
Huguenots were killed and wounded, and 
the entire congregation would have suffered 
such a fate had not the Duchess of Guise 
imjdored her husband to stop the massacre. 

The Duke of Guise then proceeded to 
Paris, where he was welcomed with enthusi- 
asm as the champion of the Catholic relig- 
ion in France. The (jneen mother, Cath- 
arine de Medici, fore.seeing the con.sequences 
of the massacre at Vassy, and unwilling to 
become again subjedl to the power of the 
Gfeises, made an effort to escape with her 
son, King Charles IX., from Paris ; but .she 


was overtaken by the Duke of Guise with 
an armed force at Fontainebleau, and was 
compelled to return with the boy king to 
the Louvre. Thenceforth P'rancis, Duke of 
Guise, was the real master of France as long 
as he lived. 

The ma.ssacre at Vas.sy was the .signal for 
a furious civil and religious war; and for the 
next thirty-six years (A. 1 ). 1562-159S), 
with various periods of intermission, PVance 
was deluged with the blood of her own peo- 
ple. Other dreadful massacres in various 
parts of P'rance followed that of Vassy. vSo 
man3’ were slaughtered at Tours that the 
banks of the Loire were covered with corpses 
for some distance. 

Theodore Beza hastened to the court to 
remonstrate. The King of Navarre, who 
was present, held the Huguenots wholly 
responsible. Beza replied in these memor- 
able words: “I admit, Sire, that it is the 
part of God’s Church, in whose name I 
speak, to endure rather than infli( 5 l blows; 
but ma}’ it please 3^)11 to remember that it is 
an anvil which has worn out main’ a ham- 
mer. ’ ’ 

Both parties sought foreign aid in the 
civil 'war which ensued. The Prince of 
Conde and the Huguenots wore the colors 
of King Charles IX., and announced their 
design to deliver him from the })ower of the 
Guises; but the Triumvirate and their par- 
tisans wore the red scarf of vSpain. King 
Philip II. offered thirt3’-six thousand Span- 
i.sh troops; but the Catholic leaders besought 
money instead, as the3’ feared the scandal 
which a Spanivsh invasion would bring upon 
their cause. The Duke of vSavoy led his 
own troops to the aid of the PVench Roman 
Catholics, and Pope Pius IV. contrilnited 
one hundred thousand crowns to the crai.se 
of that part3\ Queen Elizabeth of Paigland 
contributed an e(|ual sum of mone3’ to hire 
German mercenaries for the Huguenots, and 
sent six thousand Phiglish troops to join the 
Huguenot armies. The Huguenots gave 
up Havre to her officers as security for the 
re.stitution of Calais. 

Man 3’ of the principal towns of France 
declared for the Huguenots. Orleans be- 
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came their capital and was blockaded by the 
armies of the Catholic party. The King 
of Navarre was mortally wounded at the 
siege of Rouen. In the battle of Dreux — 
the first conflidl of any magnitude in this 
.series of bloody civil-religious wars — the 
Prince of Coiide and the Constable Mont- 
moreiici, the respective leaders of the Hu- 
guenot and Catholic armies, were both 
taken i^risoners. 

Admiral Coligni then became the leader 
of the Huguenots ; while Francis, Duke of 
Guise, remained as the sole head of the 
Catholic party, and even dreamed of becom- 
ing the successor of Charles IX. on the 
throne of P'rance ; but his ambitious schemes 
were cut short by his assassination by a 
Protestant, who shot him from liehind dur- 
ng the siege of Orleans, February, 1563. 
With his d3dng breath, the Duke of Guise 
advised the queen mother, Catharine de 
Aledici, to make peace with the Huguenots. 

The queen mother was the one who gain- 
ed most b}' the assassination of the Duke 
of Guise, as her real administration of the 
regency then commenced. The first relig- 
ious war in Prance was closed by the Peace 
of Amboise, in March, 1563, b}' which the 
n(d)les and great vassals of the Ph*ench crown, 
with their retainers and subjecfls. secured 
religious toleration. This was a mere hol- 
low truce, as we shall i)resentl>' see. The 
Catholic party accused Admiral Coligni of 
instigating the assa.ssi nation of the Duke of 
Guise, but Coligni denied the charge. 

Admiral Coligni had promoted maritime 
enterprise and colonization in America; and 
the first settlements within the limits of 
the present ITnited vStates had been made 
under his auspices, though these settle- 
ments had a very transient existence. In 
1562 a colony of Huguenots under Jean 
Ribault .settled at Port Royal, and built 
P^ort Carolina, .so named after King Charles 
IX.; but the settlement was .soon abandon- 
ed. In 1564 another Huguenot colony 
under Laudonniere .settled on the St. John’s 
River, in Florida, where they erecfled a .sec- 
ond Fort Carolina. Pedro Melendez de 
Avilez, a cruel Spaniard, commissioned for 


the purpo.se bj^ King Philip II., ma.ssa^pT 
the.se Huguenot .settlers, * Not as Frenoi- 
men, but as heretics.” Dominic de Gour- 
gues, a fiery Ga.scon Huguenot .soldier, fitted 
out an expedition, sailed to P^lorida, sur- 
prised the Spaii^h forts near the ruins of 
Fort Carolina ii]|i568, and hanged the gar- 
risons on trees, placing fiver them the in- 
scription : ” Not as S])aniards and mari- 

ners, but as traitors, robbers and murderers.” 

As King Charles IX.^liad reached his four- 
teenth year in declared to have 

attained his majority, and he nominall}' as- 
.sumed the govcriimeiit of PVance, but re- 
linquished all real power to his mother, 
Cathaiine de Medici. He pa.ssed all of the 
3x*ar 1564 in visiting the various ])arts of the 
kingdom with her. While at Payonne she 
was visited by her daughter Klizabeth, the 
wife of King Philip I#, of vSpain, attended 
by the Duke of Alva, Phili])’s confidential 
Minister. Many .secret conferences were 
held between Catharin^ de Medici and the 
Duke of Alva, believed to have had refer- 
erence to the speedy extinclion of heres}’ in 
France and the Netherlands. 

The.se conferences were known to the Hu- 
guenot leaders; and when the Duke of Alva 
began his per.secutions in the Netherlands, 
in 1567, the Huguenots believed that their 
own doom had been decided upon by the 
French court. They thereh.re attempted to 
get the >’oung king into their power, thus 
bringing on the .second religious war in 
PVance, A. D. 1567. The Huguemits-were 
defeated in the battle of vSt. Defl^ near 
Paris, liy the Catholics under the Constable 
Montmorenci, who was killed in the moment 
of victory, November, 1567. 

No new Constable was appointed; but 
Catharine de Medici appointed her favorite 
.son, the Duke of Anjou, Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom; that office having been 
made vacant by the death of Antoine de 
Bourbon, King of Navarre, at the siege of 
Rouen, in 1562. Catharine, however, re- 
tained the control of the royal armies in her 
own hands. 

The second civil and religious war tin 
PVance was ended hy the “Lame Peace,” 
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in'j|r56S; but hostilities broke out a third 
time in 1569, anS raged with greater fury 
than before. The Huguenots were defeated 
at Jarnac. March 13, 1569; their leader, the 
Prince of Conde, being wounded and taken 
prisoner, and assassinated €ifter his surren- 
der. The death of this aale leader was a 
great loss to the Huguenots. His son 
Henry, who was then very young, afterward 
became one of the greatest of the Huguenot 
generals. 

After the assassination of the Prince of 
Conde the Huguenots promptly recognized 
young King Henry of Navarre, the son and 
successor of Antoine de Bourbon, as their 
leader; but the veteran Admiral Coligni re- 
tained the command of the Huguenot ar- 
mies. The Huguenots siilfered a more 
severe and decisive defeat at l^Ioncontour, 
0 ( 5 lober 3, 1569, IcJ^ing twelve thousand 
men; but their arms were generally success- 
ful in 1570, and the Catholics were depressed 
in turn. Catharine de* Medici was now 
weary of the war ; and her interests re- 
(|uired pence, as she hoped to marry her 
third and favorite son, Henry, Duke of 
Anjou, to Queen Elizabeth of iCngland ; 
while the skillful generalshii) of Admiral 
Coligni menaced Paris. 

The third civil and religious war was 
ended by the Peace of St. Germain, Au- 
gust S, 1370, by which the Huguenots 
were granted full toleration for their wor- 
ship throughout France, except in Paris, 
and ecjijAi civil and political rights with the 
CathoUfe: As a guarantee for the faithful 
execution of the treaty, the Huguenots 
were allowed to garrison four cities— Ea 
Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac and Ea Char 
ite — with their troops for two years. 
Catharine de Medici granted these terms 
very reluctantly, and they were wrung from 
her by the Huguenot successes. The Cath- 
olic party in France was bitterh^ hostile to 
the treaty, and King Philip II. of Spain 
and Pope Pius V. remonstrated strong^" 
against it as humiliating to the Romish 
Church. 

C'^Uharine de Medici merely wanted a re- 
spite from the civil war to enable her to re- 


establish the roj^al authority in France, 
which had been seriously impaired by the 
long religious strife. She wished to strike 
a crushing blow at the Huguenots sooner or 
later, which she hoped would utterly de- 
stroy them. But for the time she executed 
the terms of the Peace of St. Germain in 
good faith, and for two years .she .showed .so 
much favor to the Huguenots that I'ope 
Pius V. began to regard her as an apostate 
from the Roman Catholic faith. 

The death of Elizabeth, the (pieen of 
Philip II. of Spain, for a time di.ssolved the 
friendly relations between her husband and 
her brother, young King diaries IX. of 
P'rance. The revolt of the Netherlands 
against the tyrannical and })ersecuting pol- 
icy of Philip II. also tempted Charles IX. 
to annex the four Walloon provinces of the 
Netherlands to the Kingdom of France, of 
which they had formerly ])een fiefs, and 
thus extend the PVench frontier on the 
north to the vScheldt. Though this .secret 
.scheme never brought on any open hostili- 
ties between PVance and vSpain, Charles TX. 
gave his .security to loan negotiated hy 
Admiral Coligni and Count Eouis ol Nas- 
.sau, the brother of Prince Whlliam of Orange, 
for the rebels of the Netherlands. 

The Peace of St. Germain gave France a 
respite from the horrors of civil and relig- 
ious strife for nearly two years, and the Hu- 
guenots were lulled into a delusive feeling 
of .security by the conduc 5 l of Catharine de 
Medici and her son, King Charles IX. I^a 
Rochelle was the Huguenot stronghold and 
cajntal, where Queen Jeanne d’Albret of 
Navarre, the widow of Antoine de Bourbon, 
held her court and the Calvinistic Church 
of France its synods, undisturbed by the 
Guises or by the young King of France and 
his mother. 

To throw the Huguenots .still further olf 
their guard, Catharine de Medici now ])ro- 
posed that, in order to cement the new bonds 
of good feeling between the religic)us jiarties 
in France, her daughter, Margaret of Va- 
lois, .should marry Prinee Henry of Bearn, 
the young King of Navarre, the .son of 
Antoine de Bourbon and his queen, Jeanne 
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d’Albret, and the recognized leader of the 
Huguenot party. Jeanne, who was a 
woman of good sense, and who had reared 
her son in the Calvinistic faith, received 
Catharine’s proposal witli distrust ; but Ad- 
miral Coligni and some of the other Hugue 
not leaders won her over to the scheme, 
though they did not have much faith in the 
queen mother’s professed friendship for 
their party. They believed that the pro- 
posed marriage might be a !)eiiefit to France. 

After the consent of all parlies had been 
obtained there remained only one obstacle 
in the wa>' of the propo.sed royal marriage. 
Young King Henry of Navarre was a Prot- 
estant, and the Princess Margaret was a 
Catholic. No Roman Catholic priest could 
celebrate a marriage between such a coiqde 
without a special dispensation from the 
Pope, and when Pius V. was applied to for 
such a dispensation he refused it. 

King Charles IX. was very anxious for 
the marriage, and declared that if Poi)e 
Pius V. would not consent to the match he 
would have his sister married b)' a Hugue- 
not ])reacher in “open conventicle.’’ A 
dis]iensation was then procured, Vauvil- 
liers, in his JIii>lour dc Jeanne D' Albret, 
says that Catharine de Medici forged it. 
But the marriage was un])opular, and the 
Catholic party in France fomented the di.s- 
content which it aroused to the highest 
degree. 

In the meantime Admiral Coligni had 
overcome his feeling of di.strust and gone to 
court, and he was received with marked 
favor by King Charles IX. at Blois. Co- 
ligni’s noble characler won the young king’s 
esteem; and the admiral was loaded with 
honors, wealth, and tokens of the king’s 
affec'^ionate confidence. Coligni used the 
power thus conferred upon him l)y seeking 
to unite all .secfls and parties in PVance 
against the arrogant influence of King 
Philip II. of Spain. Several months after- 
ward Jeanne d’Albret, the Queen of Na- 
varre, followed Coligni’s example by going 
to the French court. 

Coligni’s influence over Charles IX. 
alarmed the young king’s mother, who re- 


I .solved upon the speedy cJestru< 5 lion of^ie 
I great Huguenot leader. vShe therefore cor- 
j dially united with the Guises, who did their 
utmost to inflame the animosity of the 
Catholics tow^ard the Huguenots. The 
leading men of^he Huguenot party were 
invited to Paris*to participate in the mar- 
riage fe.stivities, in order that they might be 
within reach of the vengeance of Catharine 
de Medici and her accomplices in the con- 
spiracy'. The court courteously received and 
handsomely entertained the.se Huguenot 
leaders. 

Shortly before the time a])pointed for the 
marriage of young King Henry of Navarre 
with the Princess Margaret, his mother, 
Queen Jeanne d’Albret, died at TViris, July 
c), 1572, lielieved to have been poisoned by 
order of Catharine de Medici. The Catholic 
historian Davila says uiat she was poi.soned, 
and that she was exenqited from the whole- 
.sale massacre which iklhnved because she 
was of royal blood, ^uiny Huguenots took 
warning from her death, and flgd from 
Paris. Coligni was urged by his friends to 
leave Paris in time, but he had full confi- 
dence in the king’s word. 

liarlv in the summer of 1572 King Charles 
IX. sent a military force into the county 
of Flanders to aid the patriots of that Neth- 
erland province in their revolt against Philip 
II. of Spain. This French force achieved 
some successes at first, but finally sustained 
a reverse: whereupon it liecame |iecessary 
to decide upon the future ])olicy B France 
with respe( 5 l to the struggle in tli^Vsether- 
' lands. Admiral Coligni and the Huguenot 
party were in favor of an immediate decla- 
ration of war against vSpain; but Catharine 
de Medici and the Guises opjiosed such a 
course, and this made the cpieen mother the 
more determined upon the execution of her 
plan. 

Catharine de Medici’s principal confidants 
in her atrocious plot were her son Henry, 
afterw’ard King Henry III. of Phance, Duke 
Henry of Gui.se, Marshal de Tavannes, the 
Count de Retz and the Duke of Nevers. 
The.se con.s]>irators deliberately planned Snd 
executed the atrociou.s massacres which 
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^|Wed. The Catholic priests cordially 
assisted in the jfiot by preparing their fol- 
lowers for the bloody task assigned to them. 

Young King Henr^^ of Navarre and the 
Princess Margaret of Valois were married 
at Paris by the Cardinal de Pourbon, Au- 
gust iH, 1572. The C^holic party of 
PVance were intensely exasperated by this 
royal marriage, and Paris began to be per- 
vaded with ominous rumors. The I'rench 
court abandoned itsClf to feasting and rev- 
elry, but the queen mother and her confed- 
erates were diligentl}^ preparing for the 
execution of their diabolical plot. The 
governor of Tyvoiis received orders not to let 
the me.ssenger who conve3’ed the tidings of 
the ro\"al marriage proceed on his wa}’ to 
Rome until after August 24, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. 

The conspirators truck their first Blow 
August 22, 1572, when the venerable Ad- 
miral Coligni was shot in the street and 
severely wounded ^ y an assassin hired By 
Henry, Duke of Guise. King Charles IX. 
and his wicked mother vi.sited the wounded 
Coligni in his bed-room, expressing great 
indignation at the attempt on his life, and 
declaring their determination to bring the 
assassin and his instigators to justice. Co- 
ligni warned the young king of the per- 
nicious efiedls of his mother’s niisgoverii- 
ment, implored him to deprive her of power, 
and offered to su]>port him in such a course 
with the entire force of the Huguenots. 

The X)ung king went away very much 
affecfle^.}" Coligni’s words, and the conspir- 
ators were greatly alarmed. If Charles 
IX. remained faithful to Coligni they were 
lost, and they had gone too far to turn 
back. The ma.sses, whose fanaticism they 
had inflamed to the highest degree, could 
not be restrained from violence ; and the 
conspirators therefore determined to carry 
out their plot to its conclusion. They passed 
the day after his visit to Coligni in endeav- 
oring to win the king over to the support 
of their fiendish plot. They excited the 
weak-minded king’s alarm and wrath with 
ri^inors of Huguenot plots against him, and 
urged him to consent to the assa.ssi nation 


of Admiral Coligni and the other Protest- 
ant leaders of PVance. 

The young king, wiought up to the 
wildest fury by these accounts, declared that, 
as it was nece.ssary to assassinate Coligni, 
not one Huguenot should escape with his 
life. The conspirators took Charles IX. at 
his woid. It was agreed that Admiral Co- 
ligni .should be the first to be murdered, and 
that his assa.s.sination should be followed by 
a general massacre of the Pluguenots in 
Paris. The public arms in the royal arse- 
nals were di.stributed among the Roman 
Catholic citizens, who were to wear white 
scarfs around their left arms and white 
crosses on their hats to distinguish them 
from the Huguenots. The detachments 
from the suburbs we^e called in to reinforce* 
the nwal guards. During the whole of 
August 23d the Catholic leaders were a.ssid- 
uously engaged in posting their forces and 
in preparing the citizens of Paris to make 
common cause with them in the blood 
task to be executed. 

Between three and four o’clock in the 
morning of August 24, 1572*— St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day — Henry, Duke of Guise, attack- 
ed the house of Admiral Coligni, who was 
murdered in his bed hy one of the duke’s 
men. As soon as Catharine de Medici was 
informed of the great Huguenot leader’s 
assassination she ordered the priests of the* 
Church of vSt. Germain 1’ Auxerrois to ring 
their bell as the .signal agreed upon for the 
ma.s.sacre to begin. Instantly every church 
bell in the city rang the call for the Catho- 
lics to begin theirhorribleta.sk of slaughter. 

Paris, which had before been .so silent and 
peaceful, instantly became a pre\" to con- 
fu.sion and .strife. Rights gleamed from all 
hou.ses ; multitudes of armed men filled the 
streets ; and instantly, as if myriads of wild 
bea.sts had been let loo.se, the cit\" re.sound- 
ed with the demoniac yells of the murderers 
and the despairing cries of the vidtims. The 
Huguenots had been marked; and, as they 
were utterly taken by .surpri.se, the\^ were 
unable to defend them.selves. Catharine de 
Medici and her attendants viewed the ma.s- 
.sacre from the palace windows, from which 
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her son, King Charles IX., himself shot at 
some of the poor vidlims in the streets. 
The Prince of Cond<S and King Henry of 
Navarre narrowly escaped as.sassination, 
but their attendants were massacred in the 
courtyard of the Louvre. 

The slaughter weiit on in Paris for eight 
da3\s and nights, spjiring neither age, sex 
nor condition, and spread tliroughout France 
in six weeks. The king’s orders for the ex- 
tension of the massacre to otlier parts of 
France had been well o])eyed, and the same 
bloody scenes which had made the capital a 
field of slaughter were enacled in many 
other towns of France — at Rouen, Oilcans, 
Pourges, Troyes, Lyons, ^rouloiisc and Por- 
deaux. Some of the Catholic commanders, 
however, refused to obey the king's orders ; 
and one of them wrote to the court that he 
commanded soldiers, not assassins. 

Such was the dreadful Mas.sa(rr of SL 
Bartholomcxi\ whose number of victims is 
variously estimated by diiTerent writers at 
from ten thousand to one hundred thousand. 
The estimate of the Duke of Sully was 
seventy thousand ; that of De Thou was 
thirty thousand. 

No sooner had the massacre ceased than 
Catharine de Medici and her accomjdices in 
the conspiracy discen’ered that tlicy had 
committed a terrible political blunder, as 
tlie consequences were quite diffenait from 
what the lu'ench court had ex])edted. Many 
Roman Catholics renounced their religion 
and became Huguenots from a feeling of 
horror and shame. 

Catharine de Medici and her fellow-con- 
sjurators endeavored to throw the resjionsi- 
bility for the massacre upon Duke TTenr}’ 
of Guise, but that nobieman refused to 
bear such blame ; and tliey finally persuad- 
ed young King Charles IX. to declare be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris that he was re- 
sponsible for the massacre, that it was a po- 
litical and not a religious aO., and that it 
was necessary in order to suppress a danger- 
ous Huguenot conspiracy, so that it was 
done in self-defense. Salviati, tlie Papal 
Nuncio at Paris, pronounced this declara- 
tion “false in every respedl.” 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew o^a- 
sioned surprise in other countries of Phirope, 
but excited very different feelings at the 
various courts. Upon receiving Catharine 
de Medici’s letter informing him of the 
massacre, the booted Philip II. of Spain is 
said to have laughed for the only tune mi his 
life. His cousin, the good lunperor Maxi- 
milian II. of Ciermany, though a true Cath- 
olic, wept at the horric^crime. ^ueen Fliza- 
beth of Ihigland received the French ambas- 
sador in a hall draped with funeral black, 
and without a word being spoken ; so that 
the discomfited envoy, after having advanced 
through silent rows of black-robed figures, 
was obliged to depart as he came, without 
being ))crmittcd to offer his exjdanations. 
Pope Giegorv XI IT. celebrated the massa- 
cre as a Catholic vic^iry, by the firing of 
a trium})hal salute from the Castle of St. 
Angelo, a brilliant illumination of Rome, 
and a 7 c Dciim in Aie Cathedral of St. 
Peter’s, in which the iTipe and the cardinals 
assisted, the Pope offering thanks to God 
for “this signal mercy.’’ Gregory XIII. 
ordered a medal to be striu'k commemorat- 
ing the event, and caused the Hall of Kings 
in the Vatican to be adorned with a fresco 
representing the massacre. At (kaieva, vSt. 
Bartholomew’s Day was ap])ointed to be an- 
nually observed as a solemn fast. 

The Massacre of vSt. Bartholomew led to 
a renewal of hostilities, and the fourth civil- 
religious war burst forth with a|fur\' sur- 
passing the three previous strugjAs. The 
Huguenot outbreak was direc 5 te*a^y the 
Prince of Conde, who had succeeded in 
making his escape from court. The royal 
army engaged in an unsuccessful siege of 
La Rochelle, the Huguenot strain ghold. A 
treaty of peace, in July, 1573. allowed free- 
dom of conscience and worship to the Hu- 
guenots in La Rochelle, Montauban and 
Xi sines. 

Charles IX. at one time endeavored to 
put the whole responsibility for the great 
crime on the Guises ; and the next moment 
he confessed the part he had taken, and ex- 
pressed joy at what he considered a blo^ at 
heresy ; but, from the time of the massacre, 
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Ii|^"as troubled with remorse and j^rief at 
his participation in the horrible crime. He 
frequently imagined that he saw the bloody 
forms of the massacred Protestants before 
his eyes; he had no rest night or day; and 
he was often known to sigfi and to bemoan 
himself with tears. His lejalth rapidly de- 
clined, and his miserable life was terminated 
at the age of twenty-three, Ma> 30, 1574. 

Charles IX. was succeeded as King of 
P'rance by his next bftther, Hj:nry III., who 
had been elecfted King of Poland the preced- 
ing year, 1573; and the queen mother, Cath- 
arine de Medici, adled as regent until her 
son’s return from Poland. As Henry had left 
refined Paris for barbarous Poland with the 
utmost reludlance, he now returned to the 
P'rench capital to take po.ssession of his na- 
tive, hereditar>' and more delightful kingdom 
with the greatest siiiisfadtion. He left Po- 
land like a common thief, taking the Polish 
crown jewels with. him, and was pursued 
sixty miles on horR*back by many of the 
Polish nobles, who desired to secure their 
country from the anarchy which was sure to 
follow so sudden an abdication. As he 
passed through Ital}' the Duke of Savoy in- 
duced him to surrender Pignerol and the 
other fortresses which the French possessed 
ill Piedmont. 

Henry III. was more contemptible and 
licentious than aii^" of his brothers and 
predece.ssors, and did not po.s.sess the energy 
and talents requisite for the government of 
distra( 5^1 PVance. At the beginning of 
his he announced his determination 

to make no conce.ssions to the Huguenots, 
but he took no vigorous measures against 
them. 

Henry III. married Louise de Vaudemont, 
a member of the Guise family — a marriage 
which augmented the power of the Guises, 
which was already too great for the .security 
of the French crown. Duke Plenry of Guise, 
the son and successor of Duke Francis, was 
now the head of that powerful family of 
Lorraine. Henry of Guise was brave, tal- 
ented and popular, though on the whole he 
wfe inferior to his father. He had preten- 
sions to the French crown in case Henry 


III. died without heirs, as that king was 
the last represen tativ^e of the Valois dynasty. 
King Henry of Navarre, as the head of the 
Bourbon family, was the rightful heir to the 
hVench crown; but, as he was a Protestant, 
Duke Henry of Guise intended to contest 
his claim, ba.sing his own pretensions on his 
descent from Charlemagne through Charles 
of Lorraine, the last of the Carlovingiaii 
d^uiasty. 

In spile of the efforts of the French court, 
the Huguenots had been strengthened by 
the events of 1573. The middle party, com- 
po.sed ofju.st and moderate Catholics, under ♦ 
the leadership of the Montmorencies, were 
.shocked hy the crimes of the Guises and 
alarmed by the foreign alliances of that 
powerful and ambitious family. 

The consolidated monarchy which Louis 
XI. had built up so cautiously in PVance 
a century before seemed about to be dis- 
solved into its feudal elements. La Ro- 
chelle, Montauban and Ni.smes — the Hu- 
guenot strongholds — were like independent 
republics. The provinces of Languedoc, 
Guienne. Poitou, and others in the South- 
west of France, united themselves in a 
league, which raised taxes, admini.stered 
justice and direc 5 led military operations like 
a sovereign state. In every part of France, 
governors of provinces, and even command- 
ants of towns and castles, a6led independ- 
ently of the French crown. 

The points now in dispute were more 
])olitical than religious, as most of the orig- 
inal Huguenot leaders were dead, exiled or 
apostate. Kven King Henry of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde reconciled them- 
.selves with the Roman Catholic Church the 
year after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
though insincerely. 

The Duke of Alem^on, the onh’^ surviving 
brother of King Henry III., now declared 
himself the protecl^or of the Huguenots, and 
joined their army in the country of Poitou. 
The Prince-Palatine, John Casimir, who 
was also their ally, marched into France 
with an army of eighteen thousand men for 
their assistance. 

La paix de Monsieur, “the Peace of Mon- 
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sieur,” — so called in honor of the conven- 
tional title of the king’s eldest brother — was 
concluded in May, 1576, and was the most 
favorable treaty that the Huguenots had yet 
obtained from the French court, as it granted 
perfe< 5 l religious freedom throughout France, 
except at Paris and in the immediate pre- 
cinols of the court, wherever it might be. 

By this treaty the Duke of Alen^on re- 
ceived the provinces of Anjou, Touraine 
and Berry in full sovereignty; and he thence- 
forth bore the title of Duke of Anjou. After 
thus gaining all that he expe< 5 led from his 
nlliance with the Hueguenots he deserted 
them, and afterward commanded an army 
against them The treaty restored the 
duchy of Guienne to King Henry of Na- 
varre, and assigned the county of Picardy 
to the Prince of Condc, while also reinstat- 
ing all the Huguenot leaders in their olFices 
and pensions. 

The Catholics regarded the treaty as liu- 
miliating to PVance and to the Romish 
Church; and their discontent led to the for- 
mation of the Catholic Lca^i^uc by the Cath- 
olic nobles of France, headed !)y Duke 
Henry of Guise. All the members of the 
Catholic Ivcague signed a formula promising 
“unlimited obedience to its head without 
respe( 5 l of persons” and without reservation 
of the royal supremacy. 

Though the Catholic League was organ- 
ized norninall}' to maintain the royal au- 
thority in France, its real aim was to estab- 
lish the power of Duke Henry of Guise 
more firmly. The treasonal)le nature of 
the league only became apparent afterward 
when it placed itself under the proteclion 
of a foreign sovereign, Philip II. of Spain. 

But a plot was already formed at Rome 
to seize and arraign the Duke of Anjou, ex- 
terminate the Huguenots, coniine the in- 
competent King Henry III. in prison like 
the Rois Faineants of the Merovingian dy- 
nasty, and place Duke Henry of Guise 
himself upon the French throne as a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne. This plot was 


malicious fabrication of the Huguei^^ 
until the PVench ambassactor in Spain for- 
warded to PVance another copy, which he 
had obtained from King Philip 11 . 

King Henry III. was so alarmed by this 
evidence of the ma\ designs of the Catholic 
Ivcaguc that heAcnew of no better way to 
avert its enmity than to place himself at its 
head. The States-General were already 
summoned to a.ssemble at Blois early in the 
winter of 1577. * 

The manifesto of the Catholic lycague was 
laid before the States-General, after being 
cleared of all expre.ssions which seemed to 
limit or contest the royal prerogative. vSome 
of the deputies signed it, but others refused. 
All were offended by the undignified posi- 
tion in which King Henry III. had placed 
himself by his cowardice, and refu.sed to 
vote supplies to conAiue the war. The 
terms of the ‘ ‘ Peace of Monsieur ’ ’ were 
really too favorable t(^ the Huguenots to 
have been sincerely guaranteed by the 
French court ; and the Huguenots had been 
extending their contpie.sts in the South-west 
of P'rance, even while the States-General 
were in session. 

In September, 1577, the Peace of Bergerac 
clo.sed the fifth civil-religious war in France, 
greatly curtailing the religious privileges 
granted to the Pluguenots. Notwithstand- 
ing the perils which still menaced his 
throne, King Henry III. gave himself up 
more completely than ever befor^ to base 
and frivolous amusements. Tlie «gies of 
his court were only paralleled by tlH^of the 
Roman Km])erors in their deepest degrada- 
tion. Luxury and \’iolence held unbridled 
sway, and murders were almost of daily 
occurrence. The hostility of the Guises 
rendered it necessary for the king to remain 
I at peace with the Huguenots, 
j In the summer of 1378 Catharine de Med- 
! ici, in company with her daughter, Queen 
j Margaret of Navarre, and a “ flying .squad- 
I ron ” of court-beauties, visited Margaret’s 
I hu.sband. King Henry of Navarre, in his 


discovered among the papers of a lawyer capital, and passed more than a year in 
named David, who died at Lyons while re- the South of France, employing all fcr 
turning to Rome ; but it was regarded as a Italian arts to pacify and conciliate the Hu- 
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gj^nots. The Pf ace of Nerac, in February, 
1579) vsecrctly granted greater favors to the 
Huguenots than had been allowed them by 
that of Bergerac, and closed the sixth civil- 
religious war ill France. 

In the spring of 15H0 ttte seventh war of 
religion broke out, called^the War of the 
Lovers, on account of its whimsical origin. 
It was closed by the mediation of the Duke 
of Anjou, who was^anxious to assume the 
prote< 5 lorate of the Netherlands, which the 
insurgents of those states offered him ; 
while the French court found cause for a 
rupture with Philip II. of Spahi in the sud- 
den and alarming increase of his power b}’' 
the conquest of Portugal. 

In i5<Si the Duke of Anjou, with the con- 
sent of his brother. King Henry III., led a 
PVcnch army into t^^e Netherlands to assist 
the P^Iemish patriots in their revolt against 
Philip II. of vSpain. He ca])ture(l Cambray 
from Alexander I^‘ rnese, Duke of Parma. 
The Duke of Anjou was a suitor for the 
hand of Queen IJlizabeth of Ivngland, whose 
allianc'c was of the greatest inqiortance to 
the revolted Netherlands. He was cordially 
welcomed by the Flemings, and was pro- 
claimed Duke of Brabant and Count of 
Flanders. But when Queen Klizabetli re- 
fused to marry him his popularity suddenly 
vanished. He soon afterward attempted to 
make himself absolute master of Flanders, 
and was driven back into France by the in- 
dignant Flemings. He died of disease and 
disapp/^itment in June, 1584. 

In Italia tion for the interference of the 
French court in Spanish affairs, Philip II. 
entered into a closer alliance with the Guises, 
who, in his interest, had watched and en- 
deavored to thwart the French expedition 
sent to the Azores in the interest of Dom 
Antonio. When this failed, the King of 
Spain tried the other party, and repeatedly 
offered money to King Henry of Navarre to 
renew hostilities against King Henry III. 
of France. The King of Navarre rejected 
the Spanish king’s overtures; and the death 
of the Duke of Anjou, in June, 1584, had 
tl?e effec 5 l of drawing closer the relations be- 
tween the two King Plenries; for Henry of 


Navarre, as the head of the House of Bour- 
bon, now became the heir presumptive to 
the French throne. 

The death of the Duke of Anjou aFo en- 
couraged the aspirations of Duke Henry of 
Guise, and caused a renewal of the Catholic 
League under the protection of Philip II. 
of vSpain. The chiefs of the league and the 
envoys of the King of Spain signed a formal 
treaty at Paris in December, 1584, some of 
the prominent articles of which were the 
“extirpation of all Protestant and heretical 
seCl;s ill the Netherlands, as well as in 
France, and the exclusion of heretical 
princes from the throne.’’ 

Philip II. promised the league a subsidy 
of fifty thousand crowns a month. Pope 
Gregory XI II. .sustained the treat^y and a 
manifesto was issued in the name of the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, a very weak man, 
whom Duke Henry of Guise su]>ported as 
the legitimate heir to the French cix)wn, 
in order to conceal liis own dc.signs. This 
manifesto also declared the objeeft of the 
Catholic League to be the defense of the 
Catholic religion. 

King Henry HI., alarmed by the move- 
ments of the Catholic League, but not dar- 
ing to break with Philij) IT. of vSpain, 
refused the petition of the states of the 
Netherlands which besought his protection 
in their revolt against the Spani.sh king; and 
by the Edifl of Ncuiours he acceded to all 
the demands of the Catholic League. Henry 
III. revoked all previous edicts of toleraticm, 
and warned all Huguenots to leave France 
within six months. Thus Henry HI. was 
forced to 1)ecome the ally of the very men 
who were seeking to destroy his throne. 

Po})e Sixtus V., upon his accession, in 
1585, formally excommunicated King Henry 
of Navarre; and during that year the Hu- 
guenots took up arms in .self-defense, under 
the leadership of King Henry of Navarre, 
the Prince (^f Conde and the Duke of Mont- 
niorenci, against the forces of the Catholic 
League under Duke Henry of Guise and 
King Henry III. This was the eighth of 
this .series of civil and religious wars, and 
was called the War of the Three Henrtes . 
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Though nominally an ally of the Catholic 
I^eague, King Henry III. at heart wished 
for its defeat, because its success meant his 
ruin. Early in 1587 a plot -for the king’s 
dethronement was detedled in Paris. But 
the power of Duke Henry of Guise was 
so great that the weak king dared not 
take any ac^tion against him. The shal- 
lowness of the king’s chara<5ler became 
more apparent than ever before. While his 
kingdom was distracfled with these fierce 
dissensions he amused himself with his 
dogs, monkeys and parrots, or in foolish 
and fantastic entertainments which drained 
his already exhausted treasury. 

In the meantime King Henry of Navarre 
gained a great victory over the royal army 
at Coutras ; but, as he neglected to follow 
up his success, a large German army under 
Jolni Casiniir, the Prince- Palatine, sent into 
France to assist the Huguenots, was sur- 
prised and defeated with heavy loss by 
Duke Henry of Guise in Anneau. The ex- 
asperated ])easantry came to the assistance 
of the Duke of Guise in harassing the re- 
treat of the Germans and massacring all 
whom they took prisoners. 

King Plenry III. had forbidden the lead- 
ers of the Catholic League to enter Paris. 
But Duke Henr)^ of Guise came in spite of 
the king’s orders, and was received with 
shouts of welcome by tlie Parisian populace, 
whose idol he had ever been. The king, 
pale with rage and terror, asked the duke 
why he had disobeyed his express orders; 
and the duke replied that he had come to 
defend himself against the accusations of 
his enemies. 

Paris was now^ divided into tw’^o hostile 
camps, and the Hotel de Guise was guarded 
by the mob as constant^" as the Louvre was 
by the king’s troops. The strength of Duke 
Henry of Guise was so evident that King 
Henry 111. ordered several thousand of his 
Swdss mercenaries to enter the city. This 
occasioned a general popular outbreak in 
Paris, known as the Day of the Barricades, 
which w^as incited by the Catholic I/^ague. 
The king fled in terror to Chartres; and the 
Duke of Guise assumed the powers of dic- 


tator, overaw^ed the Parliament of PaiWr 
filled all civU and militar>^ offices wdth ms- 
own partisans, and seized and fortified the 
towns ill the vicinity of Paris to prevent 
surpri.se. The triumphant Guise \mrty ch- 
tabli.shed a rev(^utionary government ii® 
Paris under a Coipinl of Sixtcc7i^ which held 
the city for six years. 

Duke Henry of Gui.se wms not yet pre- 
pared to raise the standard of open rebellion, 
and commenced negc^iating w'ith King 
Henrj" III. After .some hesitation, the king 
was forced to sign an Edifi of Utiion, at 
Rouen, in July, 1588, granting all the de- 
mands of the Catholic League, one of which 
was a convocation of the States-General, 
which the Duke of Gui.se intended .should 
legalize his usurpation of power and place 
the king under his control. The Duke 
of Guise became IjeiAmant-Geiieral, and 
Henry III. w^as left as king only in name. 

Henry HI. had been forced to acct‘pt the 
humiliating condition]^ of the Catholic 
League by the stern necessities of the mo- 
ment ; but he had fully made up his mind 
to rid himself of the Gui.ses, and he ac- 
cordingly re.solved upon their a.s.sa.ssination. 
He invited Duke Henry of Guise to a con- 
.sultation in the royal bed-chamber in the 
Castle of Blois, December 23, 158S ; and 
the duke was as.sa.ssinaled b}" the royal 
guards as he w^as passing through the ante- 
chamber. The king brutally kicked the** 
corpse of his murdered rival; after \^iich he 
de.scended the stairs to the apartmerw>elow, 
wdiere his aged mother, CatharineJi^ Med- 
ici, lay d\dng, and .saluted her wdth the 
w^ords : “Now, Madam, I am once more 
King of France, for I ha\'e put to death the 
King of Paris.” Louis of Guise, the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, w^as arre.sted and ])rivalely 
murdered in pri.son on Christmas day, 1588,. 
two da3’’s after his brother’s as.sa.ssi nation. 
Catharine de Medici died universally exe- 
crated, January 5, 1589. 

The new^s of the assassination of the 
Gui.ses threw Paris into an uproar. The 
Sorbonne — the great ecclesiastical authority 
of France — declared the French people 
lea.sed from their allegiance to King Henry 
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k I. The Parliament of Paris attempted 
to quiet the tunfult, whereupon its members 
were im})risoned in the Bastile, and were 
only released when they confirmed the de- 
cision of the Sorbonne and promised to be 
the subservient instrumeifts of the Council 
of Sixteen. After l)eing q^urged of its re- 
fractory members, the Parliament appointed 
the Duke of Mayemie, a lirother of the 
murdered Guises, Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom ; and^'the Duke of Aumale, 
another brother, was made commander of 
Paris. 

Between the Huguenots in the South of 
PVance and the Catholic League in the 
North, the wretched King Henry HI. had 
only six towns on the Loire. He was in a 
desperate situation; as the Catholic League 
announced its intention to drive him from 
the throne of Fran^-; while Pope vSixtus V. 
summoned him to appear at Rome to an- 
swer for the murder of Louis of Guise, Car- 
dinal of Lorraine, P prince of the Church. 

Henry III. was dismayed b^^ the power 
arrayed against him; and, as the Catholic 
League refused to come to terms with him, 
he was obliged to throw himself without re- 
serve into the arms of the Huguenots and 
to .seek the alliance of King Henry of Na- 
varre. After a personal conference at Ples.sis- 
les-Tours, in April, 15S9, the two King 
Henries joined their forces and laid siege to 
Paris with the intention of reducing the re- 
l)elliouy cit}^ to a heap of ruins. 

Thi^^powerfiil combination of the Kings 
of and Navarre was in a fair way to 

crush the Catholic League, and the leaders 
of the league clearl}^ perceived the danger 
which menaced them. Paris was weakly 
garrisoned; and it was well known that 
upon the fall of the cit} , which was inevi- 
table if the siege was vigorou.sly pro.secuted. 
King Henry III. would severely- punish the 
citizens of the ca])ital for their rebellion and 
for their main" insults to him. 

Terror increa.sed the fanatical rage of the 
Pari.sians. Their priests and the leaders of 
the Catholic League, and the Duchess of 
Uontpensier particular! 3", the sister of the 
murdered Guises, openly declared that 


the assassination of one or both of the King 
Henries was indispensable to save France 
and the Catholic religion. In this condi- 
tion of sentiment an a.ssassin was finally 
found in the person of Jacques Clement, an 
ignorant Dominican monk, who was made 
to believe that the murder of the King of 
France would commend the assa.ssin to tlie 
favor of Heaven and insure him eternal 
happine.ss in the next life. 

It was known that the combined armies 
of the two King Henries had ordered an 
assault to be made on Paris on August 2, 
1 589 ; and Clement was hurried forward to 
his bloody task and prepared for it hy the 
administration of the sacrament. He en- 
tered the camp of King Henry III. on Au- 
gu.st 1, 1589, obtained an audience with the 
king and stabbed him in the .stomach. 'The 
as.sa.ssin was instantly killed hy the royal 
guards. Henry HI. lingered until the next 
morning. Conscious that his end was at 
hand, he summoned his all3% King Henr\" 
of Navarre, to his bedside, acknowledged 
him as his .succe.s.sor on the throne of France, 
and induced the French nobles present to 
.swear allegiance to him. Henry III. died 
between two and three o’clock on the morn- 
ing of August 2, 1589. He was the last of 
the PIou.se of Valois, which had occtqned 
the throne of France for two hundred and 
sixt3"-oue years (A. D. 1328-1589), compri.s- 
iiig the reigns of thirteen kings. 

Thus the Hiiuse of Bourbon ascended the 
throne of France in the person of King 
Henry of Navarre, who then became King 
Hknry IV. of France, uniting permanently" 
the crowns of France and Navarre. Thence- 
forth the Bourbon dynasty wore the crown 
of France for a little over two centuries, 
until the great French Revolution. 

Although Henry IV. was the legitimate 
heir to the PVench crown, he had consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining the recognition 
of his claims by the leaders of the roy-al 
forces engaged in the siege of Paris. The 
Catholic nobles manifested a disinclination 
to acknowledge a heretic as King of France, 
notwith.standing the oath they^ had taken in 
the presence of the dydng King Henry III. 
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They plainly told Henry l\^ that he must 
become a Catholic in order to become King 
ol* France. 

Henry IV. at first remonstrated with 
dignity against such treatment; but he 
finally consented to submit to the instruction 
of a national council, and to give all essen> 
tial guarantees for the protedlion of the 
Roman Catholic religion in France. The 
Catholic nobles agreed to recognize his title 
to the French crcnvn on those conditions; 
and on August 4, 1 5S9, Henry I\^, as King 
of France and Navarre, signed a solemn 
declaration liy which he bound himself to 
maintain the Catholic faith and the property 
and rights of the Cathotic Church in France, 
to summon a lawful national council within 
six months and abide by its decisions, and 
to give the Cathcdics possession of all the 
fortresses and towns of France except those 
granted to the Huguenots b}" the last treaty. 

^riie Duke d’lqiernon arrogantly refused 
to rec(jgnize Henry IW even on these terms, 
and withdrew his force of seven thousand 
men to the jirovince of Saintonge. The 
Huguenots of the provinces of Poitou and 
(lascony, under the leadershi}) of La Tre- 
mouille, Duke *of Thouars, likewise with- 
drew from the army of Plenry IV., because 
thcv considered the king’s promise to the 
Catholics a betrayal of their cause. 

iCight claimants aj)jx\ared for the crown 
of France, the most ])Owerful of whom was 
King Philip II. of Spain, whose .second 
wife was the daughter of Henry II., an<l 
therefore the sister of P'rancis II., Charles 
IX. and Henry III. Henry IV. was poorer 
than any of liis rivals, and did not have 
either money or troops enough to meet them 
on erjual terms. His cau.se appeared hope- 
less. He was a heretfc, had been the favor- 
ite leader of the P'rench Protestants, and 
had been the ally of the king whfi had 
cau.sed the assa.ssination of Duke Henry of 
Guise. 

The Duke of Mayenne was a weaker and 
less daring man than his brother, Henry of 
Guise, and did not venture to lay claim to 
the French crown as yet, but proclaimed 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, who was a pris- 


oner at Tours, King of France with 
of Charles X., and assumed for 
the title of “ Lieutenant-General of the State 
and Crown of France.” 

King Henry IV. was .•Seriously di.soour- 
aged by the obs^icles in his way, and was 
only prevented ft'om retiring into the South 
of France by the persuasions of his faithful 
friend, D’Aubigne, the famous historian of 
the Reformation. By thus remaining in 
the Noith of P'rance, ?Icnry IV. saved his 
PVench crown. 

As Henry IV. found his army very much 
weakened, he raised the siege of Pans, Aii- 
gu.st 8, 15SC), and marched into the duchy 
of Normandy. The governor of Dieppe at 
once submitted to him and placed that town 
in the king’s ]>ossession, thus giving him an 
important sea-port, whence he might have 
communication with ^ueeii Pylizabeth of 
ICiigland, who had promised him assi.stance. 

Caen next espoused^he cause of Henry 
IV.; and in September 15*^9, he defeated a 
.superior force under the Duke of Mayenne 
in several engagements at Arques. He soon 
felt the good effedt of these early successes. 
Plis brilliant management and his good 
fortune inspired him with confidence, and in 
the course of a few months his forces had 
increased to twenty thousand men. 

During the winter of Henry IV. 

was recognized as King of France in the 
greater ])art of the ]u*ovinces of Normandy, 
Brittany, Touraine, Poitou, Saint<||ige and 
Ga.scony; and he also had a strong blowing 
in the provinces of Dauphiny, ProlW^e and 
Languedoc. All tlie Protestant .sovereigns 
of iMirope had recognized his title to the 
throne of P'rance, and T'ope Sixtus V. had 
expre.ssed himself favorable to his claims. 

Henry IV. finally broke the power of the 
Catholic League by his brilliant vidtory 
over the Duke of Mayenne in the bat ULiX)f 
Ivry, January ii. 1 , ^90. The army of the 
Duke of Mayenne was twice as large as that 
of the king. When the battle began Henry 
IV. addressed his troops thus: “ My friends, 
yonder is the enemy, here is your king; and 
God is on our side. If you lose your stand- 
ards, rally round 1113’ white plume; you will 
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^vays find it in the path of honor and ^ a relij^ious life, and his change of belief was 
victory.” ' j a matter of little consequence to him. In a 

Henry could have taken Paris had he ' political sense it was a state necessity and 

been able to march on the city immediately ! an act of the profoundest statesmanship; as 
after his glorious victory at Ivry, but his | it struck the death-blow to the Catholic 
adv^ance was delayed by tCie necessity of re- ' League, and removed the last obstacle to 
ducing several important tjiosts on the way. the reconciliation of the two great religions 
He reached the vicinitv of Paris in May, , and political parties which had so long dis- 
1590, blockaded the city, and was in posses- ' traded France with civil and religious strife, 
sion of all the suburbs by the end of July. As Rheims was in the possession of the 
He might have taken the city by storm, but 1 Catholic League, Henry IV. was crowned 
he refused to sacrifice the lives of his sub- ' at Chartres, in February, 1594. He was 
jecls. Said he: “I am the true father of my generally acknowledged throughout France; 
j)eo])le. I would rather never have l^aris and he entered Paris on March 22, 1594, by 
than possess it by the death and ruin of so bribing Prissac, the coininandaiit of the gar- 
many persons.” I rison. The king lightly remarked “So fair 

When the fall of Paris appeared inevita- a city is well worth a mass!” The submis- 
ble the beleaguered capital was relieved by sion of the capital was followed l)y that of 
a Spanish army of fourteen thousand in- , the provinces, and Henry IV. became un- 
fantry under Alexander Farnese, Duke of ■ disputed King of France. 

Parma, the greate.st general c)f the time, who i Henry IV. signalized his triumph by his 
advanced from the^ Netherlands, completely liberal treatment of his former Catholic foes, 
outgeneraled King Henry IV., reinforced He was generous and warm-hearted by na- 
the garrison of Paris and siqqdied it with ture and was incapable of retaining any re- 
provisions, and forced King Henry IW to sentnient ; and his condudl toward his rc'ceiit 
raise the siege. enemies sliowed that he had not only for- 

Oreatly mortified by his failure in tlie given, lint also forgotten, their offeii.ses 
siege of Paris, Henry IV. retreated to Com- ' toward him. Naturally such a king became 
piegne in September, 1591. In the spring universally jiopular among his subjects, 
of 1592 he sought to force Alexander F"ar- who served him with a devotion almost 
nese of Parma to a decisive battle; but the without a jiarallel in history. Henry IV. 
vSpani.sh commander skillfully evaded the ' had proved himself a great soldier, and lie 
French king, and retreated into the Nether- j was now to .show hinrself a great statesman, 
lands \wthout the loss of a man or a cannon. | After being firmly estalilishcd on the 
All /lirties in France were by this time I throne of France, Henry l\\ resolved to 
tired ^"ithis indecisive and exhausting civil | bring his quarrel vdth Philij) II. of Spain to 
and religious war. King Henry IV., who a deci.sive issue, especially after an attempt 
already had been twice a Catholic and twice ■ upon his life b\" an emissary of Philip II. 
a Protestant, and who probably had nf) very | and the Jesuits. He caused the Parliament 
deep convit 5 lions in favor of either faith, ■ of Paris to issue a decree for the expulsion 
now resolved to bring peace to his distrac 5 led 1 of the Jesuits from France within fifteen 
kingdom by .sacrifiicing his religious con- 1 days; and he declared war against Philip 
vi( 5 lion.s. He caused himself to be publicly j II. of Spain, January 17, 1595. 

” instrucfled ” in the Roman Catholic faith; I In the latter i>art of 1595 Pope Clement 
and on July 25, 1593, he abjured Prote.stant- j VIII. formally acknowledged Henry IV. as 
ism and received the mass from the Arch- | King of France: and early in 1596 the 
bishop of Bourges in the presence of a vast ! Dukes of Mayeiine and Epernon submitted 
assemblage in the great Cathedral of St. to the king, thus putting at end to the 
llfenis. Catholic League. 

Henry IV. never made an^’ pretensions to The war with Philip II. of Spain obliged 
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Henry IV. to put forth all hi.s energies. In 
the North of France the Spaniards captured 
Calais, Ardres and Amiens ; but Henry IV. 
recovered Amiens, September 25, 1597. By 
the Peace of Vervins, in May, 159H, Philip 
IT. relinquished all his conquests in France 
except the citadel of Cambray. 

By the Edifl of Nantes, which he signed 
in'" April, 1598, Henry IV. guaranteed to 
the Huguenots complete religious freedom 
and toleration, and secured to them equal 
civil and political rights with the Catliolics. 
All civil and military offices were thrown 
ojKMi to the Huguenots, and special courts 
for their proteol;ion were instituted through- 
out the kingdom. They were alsf) admitted 
to all colleges, schools and hos])itals equally 
with the Catholics, and were j^ennitted to 
publisli religious books and found institu- 
tions (jf learning for their own exclusive 
])atronage. They were granted the right to 
liold a general assembly once in three years, 
to deliberate u])oii matters ])ertaining to 
their welfare, and to petition the crown for 
a redress of grievances. The seventy-five 
towns which the Huguenots had obtained 
by the Peace of Bergerac, in 1577, were per- 
manently .secured to them by this famous 
edict. Among these towns were Ta Ro- 
chelle, Nismes, Montpellier and Grenoble. 

By the Kdicl^ of Nantes, Henry IV. re- 
assured his Plugueiiot subjects, who had 
been alarmed by his comiiulsor}' de.sertion 
of their party in 1593. The Catholic clergy, 
and the more zealous of the Catholic laity, 
bitterly denounced this memoralile ediCl; 
but iicverthele.ss it was registered by the 
Parliament of Paris, February 25, 1599, thus 
ending the long period of civil and religious 
strife. 

As PVance was now free from civil and 
foreign war, Henry IV. was enabled to de- 
vote his energies to the task of arranging 
the internal affairs of the kingdom upon a 
secure basis. The finances were in a de- 
plorable condition. The national debt ex- 
ceeded three hundred million francs — a sum 
equivalent to about one hundred and .sixty 
million dollars in United vStates money. 
The Farmers- General — the officials who col- 




le< 5 led this rev’etuie — defraijcled the goveJ 
ment to such an extent that only thirty 
million francs reached the national treasury 
out of the two hundred million which the 
pencil jieople jiaid annually as taxes. 

In i59tS Henry^IV. assigned the manage- 
ment of the finances to Maximilian de Beth- 
une, Baron de Rosny, whom he had created 
Diike of Sull y. This Minister was one of the 
ablest state.smcn that France ever jiroduced, 
and was a man of the most sterling integ- 
rity . '' His vigorous measures soon re- 
dounded to the financial lieiiefit of France,/ 
The frauds which had deprived the govern- 
ment of the greater ])art of its revenue were 
sternly checked, and the levying of arbi- 
trary’ taxes was sto])])ed, while unnecessary’ 
and ex]K'nsive offices and titles were abol- 
ished. There was a r^lucfion 111 taxation 
to twenty-six million^francs ])er annum, 
twenty’ million of which were ]^aid into the 
national treasury. Th|^ national debt was 
reduced almost one hallT a reserve fund 
of more than twenty-six million livres was 
accumulated. 

Henry IV. gave a cordial and unswerv- 
ing support to his great Minister, and the 
kingdom .soon felt the good ^results of the 
new ]>olicy'. The king and the Minister 
encouraged agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures and all branches of industry. Com- 
mercial treaties were negotiated with Kng- 
laiid, Holland, Spain and Turkeys; and 
French colonies were ])lanted in .America, 
where De Monts founded Acadia, Aerward 
Nova Scotia, in 1605, and wher^^amuel 
Champlain founded the city of Quebec in 
1608. Marshes were drained; roads, bridges 
and canals were construc 5 led ; and measures 
were adopted for the preservation of the 
fore.sts of France. Hvery’thing connecfled 
with the welfare an^ prosperity^ of the 
kingdom received the personal care and 
attention of Henry W . and the Duke of 
Sully’; and the unrivaled fame of the PVench 
for the production of fine and curious fabrics 
dales from this reign. 

In his own dress and equipage, Henry 
IV. pre.sented an example of inodcratiAi; 
and the French nobles were recommended 
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Aive upon tli|ir estates, in order to avoid Paris to negotiate with King Henry IV. 
the extravagance and frivolous rivalries of a concerning it. The Duke of Savoy eiii- 
court, braced the opportunity afforded l)y this 

At the close of the sixteenth century visit to organize a conspiracy against the 

France was the greatest, wealthiest and French king, and induced many of the old 

most populous state of PHirope; and Pans members of the Catholic League to join in 
was the largest Kuropean capital, excepting the plot. 

Moscow. The most prominent conspirator was M«ir- 

Although Henry IV. was so successful in shal dc Biron, the king’s old comrade in 
his public life, he >j’as very unhjrtunate in arms, and whom Henry IV. had esteemed 
liis family affairs The unmitigated vices as his most devoted friend. But Biron was 
of his wife, Margaret of Valois, liad led to ambitious and exceedingly vain. As Charles 
his separation from her many 3’eais previ- Fmmanucl, Duke of Savo>% was satisfied 
ously: and, as he had no legitimate heir, he with his work he returned to his duchy and 
now seriously tliought of ])rocnring a de refused to surrender the territory required 
vorce from his dissolute wife in order to by treaty. He hoped that the plot which 
marry his mistress, Gabrielle d'Ivstrees, he had instigated in Paris, and which aimed 
with whom he had several children, and at the dismemberment of the French king- 
whoni lie had created' Duchess of Beaufort. dom into feudal states under the suzerainty 
Many of the leading nobles of P'rance fa- of King Philip III. of Spain, was in a fair 
vored the proposed marriage, but the Duke way to become successful; and he was also 
of Sully prevented iA* The duchess unwisely anxious for war. 

demanded that th^ king should disgrace I ITnconscious of the coirspiracy at home, 
his great Minister, but Henry IV bluntly | Henry IV. declared war against the Duke 
reidied that if it were necessary to part with i of Savoy, invaded his territor\ with an army 
either herself or the Duke of vSull>’ he would in which Marshal de Biron held an import- 
stand b>' the Minister. This decisive blow ant cc)mmaud, quickly o\erran the duchy 
to her ho})es i^irew her into a violent illness , of Savoy, and occupied Chamberry, its ca])- 
which ended her life in Ajiril, i^gg ' ital, August 2 T, i6ck). Duke Charles Km- 

At the request of Henry IV., Pope Clem- ' manuel was obliged to .solicit ])eace, which 
ent \MII. granted him a divorce from Mar- ; he only obtained by surrendering the dis- 
garet of Valois in Decemlier, 150Q. 'riiekiiig ' tried of La Bresse, between Lyons and Oe- 
now gave a written ])romi.se to his new mis- ; neva, in return for vSaluces. 
tress, tl4‘ beautiful Henriette d’Fntragucs, | D]>on his relurii to Fraiu'e, Henry IV. 
whom jC* created Marchioness of \*erneuil. ; was informed cvf the conspirnc\ against him, 
WhenWris paper was shown to the Duke of and of Biron’s share in the ]»lot ; and Biron, 

vSully the great Minister tore it to ])ieces, ' struck with dismay, made a full confession 

and exerted him.self to find a suitable ])cirt- of his treason. The king generously par- 

ner for the king. Henry IW cho.se Marv de doned him, and .scut him on a diplomatic 

Medici, daughter of the late Grand Duke > mis.sion to ICngland But Biron failed to 
of Tu.scaiiy, and the marriage took place in profit by the king's magiiauimity, and le- 
October, 1600. Tli^lruit of this marriage newed his treasonable designs and his in- 
were .several children, the eldest of whom trigiies with the enemies of France. His 
\vas born September 27, 1601, and was the plots were discovered; and the king offered 
heir to his father’s throne. him an opportunity to confe.ss his guilt, 

The Peace of Vervins in isgS required with the intention of granting him a ]>ar- 

don if he manifested any remor.se ; but Bi- 
ron haughtily refu.sed to acknowledge his 
trea.son, and was tried, convicted and .sen- 
thc treaty, and in 1600 he proceeded to ' tcnced by the Parliament of Paris, and be- 


the Duke of Savoy to cede the Marquisate 
of Saluces to France ; but that prince re- 
tci^ied that small territory in violation of 
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headed July 31, 1602. This measure was 
as wise as it was severe, as it put an end 
to the plots against Henry IV., and secured 
the internal tranquillity of France. Henry 
IV. devoted the three years of unbroken 
peace which ensued to the iiiiprovenient of 
his kingdom. 

By his recall of the Jesuits in T603, and 
by his manifest desire to stand well with the 
Pope, Henry IV. alienated the Huguenots, 
whose leader, the Duke of Bouillon, even 
made overtures to King Philip III. of Spain. 
Thereupon that nobleman’s capital, Sedan, 
was seized by the royal forces, wliich occu- 
pied it for four years , after which Henry 
IV. }).irdone(.l him and reinstated him in all 
liis offices and lionors, either through his nat- 
ural lenicncN* or through fear of offending 
the Protestant iirinces of (jerniany. 

A favorite scheme of IIeni\ l\h was the 
union of all the stales of Christendom into 
a great Christian confederac\', in which the 
T.,utheran, Calvinistic and Catholic faiths 
should be tolerated and stand U]>()n a foot- 
ing of jicifeet e(jualit> , all dis])utes to be set- 
tled by arbitration in a diet or federal coun- 
cil in which all the states of the league 
w’ould be represented, while cxaiiiiierce was 
to be freed from the restncHions which then 
paralyzed enter])rise in the southern coun- 
tries of ICiiTo])e. I^aeh of the states com- 
prising the league w’as to be guaranteed 
the free and full enjoyment of its ou’ii ])o- 
litical institutions 

This gi'cat Christian confederation was to 
consist of fifteen states, classified in three 
groiqis — six elective monarchies, embracing 
the Germano-Konian Fnijnre, the Pajial 
States, Venice, Bohemia, Hungary, and Po- 
land ; six hereditary monarchies, com])ris- 
ing France, vSpain, Hngland with Scotland, 
Denmark with Norway, Sweden, and vSavoy 
with Milan ; and three federal republics, 
namely, the Dutch Republic, vSw itzerland, 
and a confederation of Italian republics con- 
sisting of Genoa, Lucca and the other 
.small Italian states. The Czar of Russia 
was regarded as the ruler of a state more 
Asiatic than Kuropean, but was to be ad- 
mitted to the league on his own application. 


An eciuilibrium between the great pow^^ 
of Europe would have beem established by 
the acceptance of this scheme, which would 
have weakened both branches of the princely 
House of Hapsburg — that of Spain by the 
lo.ss of the Netherlands, Franche-Comte 
and Lombardy, and that of Austria by the 
loss of Bohemia, Hungary and the T>'rol ; 
thus carr3'ing out the desire of Henry IV. 
for weakening Spain and humbling Austria, 
l)oth of which powers ^vere too strong for 
the wxdfare of Eurojie. Henry 1 \\ also 
hoped thus to ])ut an end to the religious 
wars and disiuites, ami to establish a system 
of international hnv which should be bind- 
ing upon all Euro])e. This grand scheme 
was cut short by its author’s assassination, 
as w’c shall soon see. 

As a preliminary nart of his design, 
Henry 1 \* sought the*iumiliation of both 
branches of the House of Hajisburg. * It 
w’as with this view’ ^lat he aided tlie 
Protestants of Gerniaiw and Holland, and 
lecommended the l*ope to annex Naples 
and Sicily to the Pai>al States, thus sever- 
ing vSouthern Italy from the dominion of 
the King of vSpain. He also renounced the 
Iweneli claims upon Itah’, thus seeking to 
deliver that countiy from all foreign domin- 
ion. He also intrigued w’ith the ojqiressed 
M oriscoes of vSpain, but the edict of King 
Philip III., ex])elling tho.se Chri.stianized 
Moors from vSpain, frustrated the Fiencli 
king’s efforts in their behalf. a 

For the ])iirt>ose of humbling themu.strian 
House of lla])sburg, Henry l\b ’ffl^rfered 
in a dispute which broke out in (hTinany 
betw’eeii the Protestant Fnion and the 


Catholic League in jfymj. 'I'lie deatli of 
Duke William of Cleves, Berg and Jiilich 
in that year without luars was followed by 
the seizure of those di^^diies by the ICleclor 
of Brandenburg and the Count Palatine of 
Ncuburg. By the Treaty of Hallu, in Janu- 
ary, 1610, Henry IV. agreed to siqiport 
them w'ith a PVeiich arm>' of ten thousand 
men, thus arraying himself di.stincftly as the 
enemy of the Austrian Hap.sburgs, as the 
limperor Rudolf II. claimed thcr''«State.%of 
the deceased Duke William as a lapsed fief. 




army of thirty thousand men for the inva- 
sion of Oermany, one of fourteen thousand 
men to join the Duke of Savo> and attack 
l/mil)ard\\ and one of twelity-five thousand 
men alonj^ the Pyrenees to invade vSjxiin. 
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and stabbed the good king twice in the 
breast while he was reading a letter. The 
coach was driven back to the Douvre, to 
which it might be tracked all the way by 
the blood which flowed from it. The 
wounded monarch was at once laid upon a 
bed, surrounded by weeping ofiicers, and 


Henry IV. postponed his departure for the 
seat of war, in order to cek‘brate the corona- 
tion of his queen, Mary de Medici, whom he 
had already a])poiiued regent during his 
absence from Paris. She was crowned with 
^reat splendor at vSt. Denis, Max* 13, 1610. 

In the midst of the festivities which en- 
livened Paris on the occasimi of his queen’s 
coronation, King Ilenrx’ TV. w'ore a counte- 
nance of dejec'^tion, and seemed to take no 
pleasure in the festivities, his mind being 
distracled ])y the most gloomy forebodings, 
in fearful anticipatic/ii of a sudden and vio- 
lent death. 

The next day the good king’s apprehen- 
sions w'ere fatally Realized. In reply to an 
expression of affection from one of his at- 
tendants, he said: “You do not know^ me 
noxv; but when you have lost me you w’ill 
know^ my w'orth, and the diflerence lietween 
me and other men.” Bas.sonqiicrre then 
said to him: “Sire, will 3011 never cease 
nfflidling us Iw saying that you will soon 
die? You w’ill live, if it please God, long 
and happy years. There is no felicity in 
the w^orld equal to >^ours. You are in the 
flow’er cf your age; in jierfeCT: health and 
^itrengtraif bodx’, full of honor beyond any 
other l&'ortal ; in the tranquil enjoyment of 
the most flouri.shing kingdom, adored by 
your subjec%, po.sse.s.sed of w'ealth, of fine, 
beautiful palaces, a hand.some wdfe and fine 
children. What can desire more?” 

The king only .sighed, and said in reply: 
‘‘All these I mu.st qwit !” 

In the afternoon of that day, May 14, 
ifiio, he was was driven in his coach in 
company with six noblemen to visit the 
Duke of Sulh', wdio was then ill at his resi- 
dence, the arsenal. While the coach be- 
came entangled in a crow d, a Jesuit named 
F^ncois Ravaillac jumped upon one of the 
hind wheels of the vehicle, reached over 


.soon breathed his last, dying in the fifty- 
eighth 3'ear of his age and the twenty-first 
of his reign. His w’idow’ed queen, Mary de 
Medici, was inoclaimed regent for his little 
son and succe.s.sor, Louis XIII. 

The consternation and the public grief 
were universal throughout Prance, and never 
w'as the death of any other king so lamented 
hy his .subjects. The French people almost 
went w'ild wdth sorrow and mourning. The 
assa.ssin Ravaillac was ]nit to the torture to 
make him reveal his motives for the regicide 
and the names of his nccom])lices. But he 
made no revelations, and w\as executed w’ith 
the most .shocking cruelties, amid the curses 
of the po])ulaee, May 27, id 10. 

Henry IV. w\as one of the greatest and btsi 
of France’s kings. lie w’as a brilliant and 
succe.s.sful wxirrior, a profound statesman, 
and a wise and vigorous ruler. France w as 
rapidly' increasing in power and pros])erily 
under his enlightened and firm rule, and his 
death was a great misfortune to his king- 
dom. His memory as a .sovereign has been 
ju.stly hallowed by the admiration of ])()s- 
terity, and among all the Kings of France 
there is none w lio.se name is .so cherished to 
this (\ay as that of Henry IV. His leigii, 
like those of St. Louis and Louis Xll., 
might serve as a model to all monarchs w ho 
love their subjecfls. He will ahvajs be 
honored for the ciemencx' wiiich he show ed 
to his inveterate foes, the wi.sdom with 
wiiich he tranquillized a kingdom distra(5led 
b}’ civil wxirs for thirty-.six 3X*ars, and the 
enlightened toleration of which he gave a 
bright example him. self and recommended 
the pracJiice to his succe.s.sors. 

Though much of the glory of the public 
w’orks of Henry IV. undoubtedly belongs 
to the Duke of vSullv, the good king de- 
serves prai.se for selecting so good and 
great a statesman for his Minister, and for 
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patiently bearing tlie reproofs which the 
Duke of Sully so frequently admiiiislered to 
Jiiini with almost rej)ublican boldness. The 
king was happy in having such a Minister, 
and the Minister was happy in having such 
a king ; while the French nation was still 
more fortunate in cnjo}diig so rare a combi- 


I' 


nation as a wise and good ^overeign and 
able and patriotic administration of the 
government. The virtues of Henry IV. as 
a .sovereign have caused posterity to throw 
the mantle of chanty over the few .serious 
vices and folliesiwhich marred his private 
character. 


SECTION XVIL— POLAND AND RUSSIA. 


OIvAND and Russia, the two 
vSlavonic monarchies of Ivast- , 
ern ICurope — like tlie Scandi- I 
navian kingdoms in the North ■ 
— still formed no part of the ' 
European States-vSysteni ; and their history 
is therefore unconneCled wdth that of Cen- | 
tral, Western and Southern Europe. Both 
lhe.se nations w’ere pow'erful and had able j 
sovereigns during the sixteenth century, j 
but their history demands only a brief notice. 



POLAND. 


One of the be.st of the Kings of Poland 
w’as Sk'.tsmvni) Tiir: OkjvAT, who reigned 
forty-two years, A. D. 1506 — 154H. He 
w\as a wd.se and al:)le .sovereign, and Poland 
enjoyed more jirosperity during his long 
reign than it had ever ex])erienced before, 
as he patroui/.ed learning and industry, and 
preferred the ])lessings ol* peace to the glories 
of w\ar. After vainly endeavoring to check 
the progress of the Reformation in Poland, 
Sigismund the Great wisely abandoned the 
attempt, and contented hiiii.self wdth exclud- 
ing Protestants from all public offices. 
During this period there w'ere at least fifty 
prill ting-pre.s.ses in Cracow alone, and liooks 
were piinted in more than eighty towms in 
the kingdom. Poland was then the only 
European country wdiich permitted freedom 
of the pre.ss. Copernicus, the great astron- 
omer, flourished during the reign of Sigis- 
niund the Great, and wais a native of Thorn, 
then in Poland, but now' in Pru.ssia. Under 
Sigismund the Great, Eithuania W'as perma- 
nently united wdth Poland. 

The next King of Poland w'as Sigismund 


! 


I 


i 


I 


AuciTvSTUs, wdio reigned tw'enty-four years, 
A. D. 154S-1S72, and w^as also a great mon- 
arch. During liis reign the Dukedom of 
Pru.ssia became a ieudal dependency of Po- 
land, and w’ith his death ended the dynasty 
of the Jagellos and the greatness of Poland. 

T^)land had been ^artialh' an elective 
kingdom for almost t\^) centuries, but dur- 
ing that entire period the Polish sovereign 
had been chosen fronA the family of the 
Jagellos. U])on the xieath of Sigismund 
Augustus, in 1 572, the Polish crown became 
entirely elective, without regard to heredi- 
tary de.scent. 

After an interregnum of some months, 
Hknky ok Valois was chosen King of 
Poland l)y the Polish Diet in 1573 ; bat lie 
acce])ted that dignity with great reluclance; 
and upon the death of his lirother, King 
Charles IX. of France, the next year, 1574, 
he abdicated the throne of Poland, and re- 
turned to Paris and became KinJ Henry 
III. of France. When he left tqkpoli.sh 
capital he carried the Polish crovvn^ew’els 
w'ith him, and w'as pursued on horseback 
for many miles by many of the Polish 
nobles, w'ho vainly endeavored to persuade 
him to return. 

After another short interregnum, the Po- 
li.sh Diet chose Stk:i*iien Batii(;RI to the 
vacant Poli.sh throne in 1575. He died in 
15S6 ; and in 15CS7, after another brief in- 
terregnum, the Diet of Poland elected Sig- 
TSMUND III., wdio also became King of 
Sw’eden by inheritance upon the death of 
his father, John III. of vSw’cden, in 1502. 
Sigi.sinund III. lo.st the vSwcdi.sh crow’ii ^n 
J599, but reigned over Poland forty-five 
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rs, dying 111^-1632. His deposition in 
Sweden led to a war between vSwedeii and 
Poland which lasted for some years, and 
which will be noticed in the history of the 
seventeenth century. 

e 

KUSSIA. 

Vassii.i V., who became Autocrat of all 
the Russias upon the death of his illus- 
trious father, Ivan t|je Great, in 1505, car- 
ried out his father’s policy firml}’ and success- 
fully . In 1 5 10 he annexed Pskov to his do- 
minions, thus extinguishing the last of the 
seini-indejieiident principalities of Russia. 
The Tartars of Ka/.an revolted against him; 
but they were utterly routed in battle in 
1524, and again in 1530, when they were 
made tributary to Russia. Vassili V. en- 
gaged in many wars, with the Poles and the 
Lithuanians, withoifi accomplishing any 
im])ortant results. He further enlarged and 
consolidated the R? ssian dominions by his 
abilities as a warrior and a .statesman. 
After a reign of twenty-eight y ears, he died 
ill 1533- 

Ivan IV., tiik TiCRkiinac, the .son and 
succe.ssor of Wissili \'., was only a child 
when the death of his father made him Au- 
tocrat of all the Russias. His mother He- 
lena assumed the regency, contiary to Rus- 
sian custom, and held her ]>osition four 
years, crushing all op])osition with de.spotic 
cruelty. vShe was poi.soned in 1337; where- 
n])on th^regeiicN' was seized by the vShuiski, 
a jiow^iil boyar family, whose chief was 
the prBiident of the supreme council t>f boy- 
ars. 

The vShui.ski family had suffered many 
humiliations and much bad treatment from 
the Grand Princes of Rus.sia. They now 
gratified their revenge by infliefting all kinds 
of indignities upon the youthful Ivan IV., 
whose life was }>assed in a state of constant 
terror. They jdundcred the national treas- 
ury and robbed the Russian peo])le, and the 
insolent regent even went .so far as to throw 
him.self on the bed of the young Ivan IV. 
, and rudely thrust his feet into the laj) of the 
Anitocrat of all the Russias. The Shui.ski 
famil}' punished all opiiosition to their des- 


jiotic power with remorseless cruelty, and 
Ivan IV. .saw his friends dragged from his 
presence and put to death with horrible 
tortures in .s] 3 ile of his entreaties in their 
behalf. 

In 1543, when Ivan IV. was fourteen years 
of age, the Shuiski were overthrown by the 
Glinski, another boyar family, who .seized 
the regency and were sustained l>y the boy 
sovereign himself, who informed the vShuiski 
that he no longer needed their guidance and 
would no longer submit to their encroach- 
ments on his royal prerogative. Said he : 
“I ought to puni.sh you all, for all of you 
have been guilty of offenses against my ])er- 
I .son; but I will be indulgent, and the weight 
I of my anger .shall fall onh’ on Andre w 
vShuiski, who is the worst among you.” 
Andrew Shui.ski, the head of the famil>', 
endeavored to jnstif\' himself; but Ivan 
IV. would not listen to him. Lxclainied 
the boy despot: “vSeize and bind him, 
and throw him to my dogs ! They have 
a right to the re])ast!” Thereuixm a 
jxick of ferocious hounds, which Ivan W 
I took delight in rearing, w'ere brought under 
1 the window and irritated by every possible 
means; and, when they WA*re suiliciently ex- 
asperated, Andrewv vShuiski w^as thrown 

1 among them. Ilis cues increa.sed their furv, 

I . 

and they lore his body to shreds and de- 
voured it. 

I The Glinski ])ursued a course of cruelty 
and desj)otisni similar to that which had 
charaCferized the rule of the vShni.ski. The 
only difference between the tw’o families 
w\as this : While the vShui.ski treatc'd the l)oy 
.sovereign w’ith the greatest indignity and 
ctmtempt, the Glinski thru.st him forward 
as a cover for all their acts, and plundered, 

1 killed and tortured in his name. They dili- 
! gently taught Ivan IV. that the boyars weie 
! his natural enemies instead of the chief 
.supporters of his throne, and that he could 
maintain his pow’er and dignity onl}^ by the 
most stern and cruel measures. 

The Glinski a]>])lauded and encouraged 
the development of the boy de.s])ot’s nat- 
urally cruel instindls. They praised him 
wdien he tormented wdld animals for his 
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own amusement, and when he threw tame 
ones down from the summit of his palace 
with the same cruel delight ; when he dash- 
ed old people to the ground in his dis- 
orderly rambles, and when he trampled the 
women and children of Moscow under the 
hoofs of his horses. Fourteen 3X‘ars of the 
life of Ivan — from the age of three 3x*ars 
to that of seventeen - -were ])assed amid 
these terrible scenes, and he was kept in 
such constant dread and agitation that his 
naturally strong mind 
became warped. He 
learned to delight in 
cruelt}^ and to think that 
to torment his siibjec'^s 
was his only safety. 

The rule of the Glin- 
ski lasted only three 
years. In 1547 

followed, a 11a med 

govern his subji'Cts with 

justice. A])]>alled by 

the monk’s awful words, Ivan IV. promised 

to do better. Alexis Adashef, a ])rominent 

boyar, also entreated Ivan IV. to rule more 

justly; and the result was a great change in 

the administration of the government 

I\’an the Terrible now a.ssunied the title 
of meaning “Ccesar.” He submitted 
himself to vSylvester and Adashef, confiding 
the government of the Russian dominions 


to the latter. Russia enjo|^ed the blessii^s 
of internal peace and good government for 
the next thirteen >'ears. Order was speedily 
restored in the government, and justice was 
administered with in4>ai tiality. A regular 
standing army cabled the Shrhfz was oigan- 
ized, and regularity was again restored in 
the military service. 

The Tartar Khan of Kazan had made liini- 
.self inde])endent durin^the minority of Ivan 
the 'I'crrible. In 1552 Ivan led a powerful 






(.Kh.vr UK iMuseow. 

Russian army against Kazan, whieh he 
coii(|uered, hojielesslv breaking the ])ower 
of the T.'irtars of that region. In 1553 a 
commercial road was o])ened to Archangel, 
on the White Sea, .at that time the only jK^rt 
of Ru'-'sia. In 1554 the Russijnis conquered 
the Tartar Khanate of Astrakhan, thus 
tending their frontier to the Ca.spian vSea. 
Fortresses were ere( 5 lcd along the entire 
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n^itier to hold the Tartars in check. In 
1570 the Don (Cossacks were united with 
the Russian Empire, and in i5<Si- 82 a Cos- 
.sack freebooter named Vermak conquered 
vSiberia for Ivan the Terrible. 

Ivan the Terrible did itaich for the pro- 
motion of Russian commerce, coneluded 
commercial treaties with Oueen Elizabeth of 
England, induced many Englishmen and 
Germans to settle in the Russian dominions, 
and established a ])finting olTice in Moscow 
in 1569. fie conducted frequent wars with 


1 covering his health he exhibited symptoms 
of in.sanit}", which became a settled char- 
I acleristic of his nature. He was thence- 
forth gloomy and suspicious. He would 
break out in terrible rages, during which he 
did not hesitate to strike down with his own 
hand aii}' one who happened to offend him, 
regardless of his rank or station. He was 
' i)erpetually tormented with fears of a revolt 
of his boyars, and surrounded himself with 
a selecR body of .soldiers, for whom he made 
] way by ruthle.ssly driving out the inhabit- 
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Sweden and Poland with varying succe.ss. ' ants of the streets adjoining his palace. 
He made an unsuccessful effort to expel the ! He took delight in infliaing suffering upon 
Teuumic Xnights from Eivonia, and in j hi.s .subjea.s, whose abjea submi.ssion to hi.s 
1582 he was obliged to end the war b^” .sur- | tyranny is one of the most remarkable cir- 
rendering Livonia to vSweden. 1 cumstances in history. 

Alexis Adashef died in 15^0; and Aiiti.sta- I Ivan the terrible hated the people of No v- 
sia, the wife of Ivan the terrible, to whom | gorod for their free .spirit; and in 1570, when 
her husband was tenderly attached, died | he ascertained that they were in traitorou.s 
soon afterward. I\an him.se^lf wa.s taken corre.spondence with the Pole.s to .surrender 
s^ioitsly ill about the .same time, and hi.s | the city to them, he hastened thither wdth 
illness came near proving fcital. After re- | his vStrelitzes, closed the gates and lined 
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the streets with troops. A court called the 
Tribunal of Blood proceeded lo try the de- 
linquent citizens of Novf;orod, and this 
court condemed numbers to death daily for 
six weeks. Grief, horror and despair 
reigned in every dwelling in Novgorod, for 
there was no escape, no means of resistance. 
The cruel despot raged like an incensed 
tiger during those six terrible weeks, and 
sixty tliousr 4 ncl of the Novgorodians are said 
to have fallen vicl'tims to his furious rage. 
He himself killed a throng of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants and heaped their bodies 
in a vast enclosure. When his strength 
finally failed to second his fury he gave up 


of Moscow to be tortured and jnit to dea^^ 
Women, as well as men, perished. The 
cruel tyrant ordered them to be hanged at 
their own doors, and forbade their husbands 
to go in or out without ]>assing under the 
corpses of their c(»upanions until they rotted 
and dropped in pieces upon them. IClsewhere 
husbands and children were fastened dead 
to the ] daces which they had occupied at 
the domestic table, and their wives and 
mothers were forced tJ sit ojiposite to the 
lifeless remains for days. The cra/y tyrant 
compelled sons to kill their fathers, and 
brothers to slay each other. He threw his 
prisoners of war into boiling cauldrons, or 
roasted them at slow fires which he him- 
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self stirred up. The whole Russian Km- 
pire was filled with terror and bloodshed. 

Finally some of Uie most faithful boy- 
ars, with the crue*des])ot’s eldest .son 
at their head, mustered sufheient cour- 
age to ])resent an fumble ])etition for 
mercy. The enra^d tyrant killed his 
.son with a single blow from his iron- 
bound staff. He manifested gieat re- 
morse for this mad deed, which hastened 
his death in i.sS^. 

Notwithstanding his madness and tyr- 
anny, Ivan the Terrible, the first Czar 
of Muscovy, did more for the greatne.ss 
of Russia than any of his jiredece.ssors. 
His conquests extended the territorial 
dominion of Ru.ssia and strengthened its 
rc.sources; but that empire diiMiiot yet 
take any ])art in general KuropcAaffairs. 
as it was isolated from the otlW^Kuro- 


the remainder to his .sele(5l guard, to his 
.slaves, to his dogs, and to the opened ice of 
the Volkhof, in which hundreds of those 
unfortunate beings were engulfed daily for 
more than a month. After declaring that 
his justice was satisfied he retired from 
Novgorod, and .seriously recommended him- 
self to the prayers of the survivors, who 
were particularly careful to render obedi- 
ence to the orders of the tyrant. 

Ivan the Terrible caused .similar mas.sa- 
cres to be perpetrated in Tver, P.skov. Mos- 
cow and other Russian cities. He cau.sed 
five hundred of the most illustrious nobles 


peaii nations by l\>land and vSweden, which 
two kingdoms possessed the territory west 
of Ru.ssia and the Raltic shores. The Crini 
Tartars occupied the country between Rus- 
sia and the Black vSea. Russia’s only ports 
i were upon the Caspian and White vSeas. 
The port of Archangel, on the White Sea, 
was founded during this reign, and was the 
point from which Ru.s.sia’s commerce with 
England and the other European countries 
was carried on during that period. 

Fkodor I., the second .son of Ivan the 
j Terrible, w’as twenty-seven years of i^e 
I when he became Czar of Ru.ssia, at the time 
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b^jhis father’s death, in 1584. He was weak 
and sickly, aiid^ie t(X)k special delight in 
haunting the churches and ringing the bells. 
He was in no way fitted to he the’sovereign 
of an einjhre. His father had been aware 
of his infirmity, and had^^therefore left him 
under the care of a council of boyars, whose 
leading spirit was lloris Ciodunof, a man of 
Tartar descent a*id Feodor’s brother-in-law. 
Boris Godunof soon assumed the supreme 
power of Russia aiib administered the gov- 
ernment according to his own will, the weak 
Feodor 1. being a mere instrument in his 
hands. Boris caused Dimitri, the other son 
of Ivan the Terrible, although but a child, 
to be banished to an estate which his father 
had left him, where he was afterward mur- 
dered by order of Boris. 

Boris Godunof did all in his power to gain 
the favor of the pe< 5 ^i»le of Moscow, because 
he asinred to be his sovereign’s successor on 
the Russian tliroiu^, and his great abilities 


enabled him to carry out his designs suc- 
cessfully. Ill 1591 the Tartar Khan of the 
Crimea invaded Rus.sia and advanced against 
Moscow, which was unprotected by fortifica- 
tions. The inhabitants were in de.spair; but 
Boris, with extraordinary energy, caused a 
line of fortifications to be thrown up around 
the city, and manned it with a strong force 
of infantiy and artillery. The assault of 
the Tartars was repulsed, and their army 
thereupon commenced a disastrous retreat 
homeward. 

With the death of Feodor I., in 159S, 
ended the male lineof Rurik, which had oc 
cupied the Russian throne for .seven hundred 
and thirty-six years (A. D. 862-1598). The 
Russian nobles and people then called Bokis 
Godunof to the throne of Muscovy; and, 
after a feigned hesitation, he complied with 
their wishes, thus beginning his reign of 
seven years, of which we shall give an ac- 
count ill another seeflion. 


SECTION XVIIL— RISE OF THE MODERN PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


R more than a centur}^ under 
Tamerlane’s succe.sscus Persia 
was distracled by civil wars, 
until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when that 
famous land again came under the sway of 
a nativ^ Persian dynasty. In 1505 Isimaif 
St'fi'i^ a descendant of the holy Sheikh 
Suffe<^^stablished the independence of 
Persia, and became the founder of the Suf- 
favean, or vStiffeean, dynasty. From small 
beginnings Ismail .saw his power increase 
during a period of four years until the whole 
of Persia submitted to his authority, thus 
giving rise to the Modern Persian Kmpire. 

Sultan Selim I. of Turkey, alarmed at the 
rise of this new Mohammeilan power in the 
Hast, marched from Constantinople to cru.sh 
his rising rival. The vShah Ismail was de- 
feated ill the great battle of Tabriz, in 1514; 
but Sultan Selim’s death, in 1520, enabled 
l^,ni to retrieve his lo.s.ses, and to subjeeft 
even Georgia to his sway. .Ismail is still 



venerated by the Persians as the restorer of 
their national independence. 

I Ismail died in 1525, and was succeeded as 
I Shah of Persia by his son T.\masp, whose 
I reign of fifty three years was a period of 
j great ])ro.sperity for Persia. Anthony Jen- 
kinson, one of the earliest English adven- 
I turers to Persia, visited Tamasp’s court as 
I an envoy from Queen Elizabeth; but the 
I Mohammedan .sovereign’s intolerance .soon 
i drove this Chri.stian amba.ssador from his 
presence. 

After the death of Tamasp, in 1576, his 
three .s6ns di.sputed the Persian crown among 
them.selves; but their .short reigns deserve 
no notice. In 1582 AimAS TiiK Gkkat, 
grand.son of Tamasp, was proclaimed vShah 
of Persia by .some of the di.scoiitented nobles, 
and was compelled to appear in arms against 
his father Mohammed Mirza, who was de- 
.serted by his army, and is not mentioned 
again in lii.story. But Abbas the Great did 
not long remain a mere instrument in the 
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hands of others; but, seizing the reins of 
power, he soon rose to distinclion, and be- 
came a great and powerful monarch; and 
his reign is the most brilliant in the history 
of modern Persia. 

\Sliah Abbas the Great successfully de- 
fended his kingdom against the efforts of 
the Turks to concpier it, defeating the Otto- 
man forces in many battles. In the battle 
of Krivan one hundred thousand Turks 
were defeated by a little more than sixty 
thousand Persians. The result of this 
Persian vic 5 lory was that all the Turkish ter- 
ritories on the Caspian vSea, in A/erbijan, 
Georgia, Kurdistan, Bagdad, Mosul and 
Diarbekr were annexed to the Persian Km- 
pire. 

During the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Gr(‘at commercial intercourse was e.stab- 
lished between Persia and Kngland, and the 
most amicable relations between those two 
nations continued for many years. With 
the aid of the iCiiglish Hast India Company, 
Abbas the Great wrested Ormuz from the 
Portuguese in 1622, and that great emporium 
of the ICast soon relapsed into its original 
insignificance. 

vShah Abbas the Great was in many re- 
s])ecls an enlightened sovereign. Though 
he professed to be a devout M(-)hanimedan, 
he tolerated all religions, and was particu- 
larly friendly to the fe.v Christians who 
came into his dominions. His foreign pol- 
icy was generally liberal. He ex])ended his 
revenues iji useful public works. Cara- 
vansaries, bridges, aquedin 5 ls, bazaars, 
mosques and colleges arose in every part of 
his dominions. His capital, Isi)ahan, was 
splendidly embellished, as were also other 
Persians cities. The ruins of the palaces of 
Furrahbad, in Mazunderan, and of Ashruff, 
in Astrabad, still attest his munificence. 
Even at the present time, if a stranger sees 
an edifice of more than ordinary beauty or 
solidity, and inquires who was its founder, 
he is likely to be answered that it is the 
work of Shah Abbas the Great, 

There have been few sovereigns who have 
done more substantial good to their king- 
dom than Shah Abbas the Great. He 


.studied to improve the administration^?! 
Persia, and his exertions ^)roved beneficial 
to his .subjects. He established an internal 
tranquillity throughout his dominions that 
had been unknown for centuries. He jnit 
an end to the annual ravages of the Czbeck 
Tartars, whom he confined to their own ter- 
ritories. He drove the Ottoman Turks 
from his kingdom, of which they had held 
some of the fairest provinces when he as- 
cended the Persian tJrone. Justice was 
administered in accordance with the laws 
of religion; and the state seldom interfered, 
except to supjiort the law, or to jninish 
tho.se who thought them.selves above it. In 
.short, Shah Abbas the Great rai.sed Persia 
to a height of ])ro.sj)erity licyond what it had 
enjoye d for ages. 

Abbas the fireat was severe in his admin- 
istration of justice; anc^n his later years his 
])uni.shments were sudden and summaiy, 
and were infliCJed ui^n mere snsjncion. 
He was a cruel tyrant tw his own family and 
relatives. He had four sons, on whom he 
doted .so long as they were children; but 
when they approached manhood they 1)C‘- 
came objects of his jealousy . The eldest of 
the.se .sons, vSiiffee Mirza, a brave and high- 
.spirited youth, fell the first victim to his 
father’s su.spicion; being stabbed as he came 
out of the bath, by order of his unnatural 
father, who was soon afterward so stung 
with remorse for his iinfatherly adt that he 
put to death the nobles who had Jfiflained 
his mind against his .son. But re«ntaiice 
wrought no change in the gloom>n»ul of 
Shah Abbas the Great. One of his .sons had 
died before the murder of SiifTee Mirza; and 
the inhuman father chused the eyes of the 
two remaining .sons to be put out, .so as to 
render them inca])al>le of reigning. 

The elder of these two surviving sons had 
two children, the older of whom was a 
lovely girl named Fatima, who was the de- 
light of her grandfather. The father of 
this child, goaded to de.speration by his 
blindness and other misfortunes, seized her 
one day, as she came out to caress him, 
and, with maniac fury, killed her ; af%r 
which he groped for his infant boy ; but the 
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^^^rieking mothe^ fled, carrying her child to 
her father-in-law for frote( 5 lion. The grief 
* aftd rage of Abbas the Great for the murder 
of his favorite grandchild afforded a nionient- 
ary joy to that child’s miserable father, 
who ended the horrible tit gedy by commit- 
ting suicide by swallowing poison. 

Such appalling scenes are of frequent oc- 


currence in the palace of an Oriental despot. 
Yet Shah Abbas the Great is the monarch 
who is most adinirSd by the Persians, and 


the tenure of arbitrary power is so precarious 
ill Persia that sovereigns of a similar char- 
adler alone have successfully ruled the 
nation. The perpetration of crime appears 
too often the dreadful obligation of that ab- 
solute power to which an Oriental monarch 
is born, and therefore the chara(?ler of the 
government merits our abhorrence more 
than that ot the despot. lY'rsia’s prosper- 
ity ended with the death of Abbas the Great, 
in 1628. 


SECTION XIX.— RISE OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA. 


HK dismemberment of the Gliiz- ! and which lasted almost three centuries, 

nivide Empire, about the mid- 1 Ha])er had been the sovereign of a little 

die of ^|ie twelfth century, was | principality between Ka.shgar and Samar- 

followta by the conquest of i cand, the throne of which he ascended at 

most of its territories in Ilin- the age of twelve years, and v\hich he only 

doostan by Mohaijjmed of Gaiir, the chief secured permanently after a struggle with 

of a horde of barlvrians from the Hindoo rival claimants. He invaded India in 1525 

Kot)sh,who plundered Benares, the most holy r with thirteen thousand cavalry, and routed 
place of Hindoo superstition, and established : Ibrahim 11 ., the native ruler of Delhi, who 
his caj:)tlal at Lahore, in the Punjab, A. 1 ). i had a hundred thousand cavalry and a 
1183. After his death a new Afghan dy- thousand eleidiants, fifty miles from Delhi 
nasty, called Pa tans, c%»tained possession of , — a vidlorv which made Baber sovereign of 
most of Hindoostan, and made the more , Hindoostan. The native ])rinees of India 
central cit}^ of Delhi their capital. P»aber, then comlnned against Baber, but Iheir 
the second Patan sovereign of India, con- army of a hundred thousand men was put 
qucred Bengal; but his Persian and Tartar to flight. 

dominions were conquered by Zingis Khan’s Baber exhibited nothing of the barbarous 
success^! rs. Iu)r two centuries the wealth cliara( 5 ter of the race from which he was de- 
of thei atan kings at Delhi exposed tliem i scended. He was generous, enlightened 
to cousfant attack from the Mongols and | and humane, and patronized literature and 
Tartars; but the most destnidlive of these in- I the arts. He was equaled by very few of 



vasions was that by Tamerlane in 1390, who ; his race in military capacity. He accom- 
captured Delhi after a great battle, plun- ! plished the most daring enterprises hy his 
dered the city of its wealth, massacred one 1 dauntless courage and ]>erseverance, which 


hundred thousand captives who impeded his arose above all difficulties, and rendered him 


inarch, and atrociously slaughtered multi- more the object of admiration in his adv^er- 


tudes of unarmed pilgrims to the Ganges. 

Tamerlane established no permanent em- 
pire in India; and the Patan dynasty ended 
with the death of Mahmoud, in 1413, when 
the governors of provinces set up independ- 
ent .sovereignties, all of which were united 
i(4to the Grca/ Empire, founded in 

1525 by Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, 


I sity than in the height of his prosperity. 
He did not forget himself in the hour of 
viclory, but alwa3Ls exhibited that modera- 
tion and equanimity characfleristic of a 
great soul. He distinguished himself as a 
lawgiver, excelled in literature, and WTote 
a volume of commentaries on his own reign, 
in the Mogul language, with elegance and 
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perspicuity. He was somewhat of a vo- 
luptuary, notwithstanding his great capacity 
for politics. When disposed to abandon 
himself to pleasure he caused a fountain to 
be filled with wine, upon which a verse of 
this kind w^as inscribed: “Jovial days! 
blooming spring ! wine and love ! Knjoy 
freely, O Bal)er, for life is not twdce to be 
enjoyed 1 “ He was rashl}" brave, and mer- 
ciful to a fault, thus frequently endangering 
his own safety. He so often pardoned in- 
gratitude and treason that he seemed to 
make a principle of returning good for evil. 

Baber died in 1530 at the age of forty- 
nine, and was succeeded by his son IIi’- 
MAYAN. H lima van defeated the King of 
Guzerat; but his brothers conspired against 
him; while the Afghan prince vSliere Shah 
also rebelled against him, defeated him 
in several battles and dethroned him in 1540, 
compelling him to seek refuge in Persia, and 
seizing the Mogul crown for himself. 

SinCRK SiiAii, as sovereign of Hindoo- 
stan, improved his dominions. He built 
caravansaries at every stage from the Indus 
to Bengal, dug a well at every two miles, 
ereifled the most magnificent mosques, 
])lanted rows of trees along the public high- 
ways, and established horse jiosts for the 
quicker conveyance of intelligence. Shere 
Shah reduced the power of the governors, 
and regulated the finances and the military. 
Tie devoted a fourth part of his time to ad- 
ministering justice, a fourth to the care of 
his army, a fourth to worship, and a fourth 
to rest and recreation. The native historian 
says that the public security was such that 
“travelers and merchants, throwing down 
their goods, composed themselves to sleep, 
without fear, ui>on the highway.” 

Shere vShah was killed by accident in 
15^5, after a reign of five years, and was 
succeeded by his son vSkltm, who subdued 
a rebellion against him with great difficulty, 
and then reigned quietly. Selim, who was 
an able and moderate sovereign, displayed a 
taste for magnificence in architeeflure, and 
ereefted intermediate caravansaries between 
those built by his father. 

After the death of Selim, in 1553, Hin- 


4 

doostan was plunged int(^ great disord^, 
and Hiimayan was e'Jltreated to return anjjjiP- 
resumc his authority. He had excited the 
.sympathy of the sister of Tamasp, Shah of 
Persia, and of some of the Persian nobles, 
and was allowed^a troop of ten thousand 
Persian cavalry to recover Cabul from his 
traitorous brothers. 

Humayan’s temporary loss of his \hrone 
had been largely the result of the treason 
of his brother Camiran, who had wrested 
the Punjab from his brother, and who had 
deserted him just before his second defeat 
by Shere Shah. No treaty could bind Cami- 
ran, and no kindness or generosity could 
arouse his gratitude; and he was now the 
chief obstacle in the way of Humayan’s suc- 
cess. On one occasion Camiran exposed 
Akbar, his own nepht^', Humayan’s son, 
upon the walls of Cabm to deter Huniayan 
from an assault; but he finally relented 
when he was told th^ every person in 
Cabul should die in case^ny harm happened 
to Akbar. 

Camiran soon afterward fell into his 
Inother’s power; and, notwithstancling all 
his offenses, ITumayan treated him with 
kindness and respec^T:, only to be repaid with 
the basest ])erfidy at the first op])()rtunity. 
The other brother, lliudal, repented of his 
treason, and died fighting nobly in Hii- 
mayan's service. 

When Camiran had again fallen into 
Humavan’s ])ower all the IMogul cMefs de- 
manded that he should be put to (Hth for 
his repeated crimes. Huma^’an’s reln^al of^, 
this demand almost occasioned a revolt of 
the chiefs. Humayan finally consented 
with great rcliuftance that his brother should 
be blinded with antimony, in order to pre- 
vent any further mi.schief. Several days 
afterward Humayan went to sec his blinded 
brother. Camiran rose to meet him, ex- 
claiming : “ The glory of the king will 

not be diminished by visiting the unfortu- 
nate.” Humayan burst into tears and wept 
bitterly, although Camiran sought to con- 
sole him by acknowledging the justice of 
his punishment. The restless prince ob- 
tained permission to make a journe}'' to 
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cca to expiate his crimes, and spent his 
last days in the Holy City of Arabia. 

As Hnmayan had no army fit for the task 
of recovering his lost throne when he re- 
turned to Hindoostan, he fell into a deep 
melancholy ; but, after h ^5 chiefs had made 
out some favorable omens to acll; on his mind 
through superstition, he crossed the Indus 
with a small force and took Lahore. His 
Vizier defeated oiif army sent to oppose 
him ; and his son Akbar vamiuished another 
of eighty thousand cavalry, main* elephants 
and a large train of artillery. 

The vidlorious Hnmayan entered Delhi in 
1554, but dietl the next year from a fall. He 
walked out on the terrace of his librar\' one 
ev^ening, and sat there for some time to en- 
joy the fresh air. When he began to de- 
scend the steps of t^^he stair leading to the 
terrace, the crier or the mosque according 
to custom, ])roclaimed the lime for ])rayers. 
Huma^’an, coiifon^^ibly to the j)rac 5 lice of 
the Mohammedan feligion, stood still and 
repeated the creed, after which he sat down 
until the proclamation was ended. As he 
was about rising he sup])orted himself upon 
a stair, which sli])ped upon the marble ste]>, 
thus causing him to fall headlong to the 
foot of the stairs About sunset on the 
fourth day after this fall, “his .soul took her 
flight to Paradise,” says the Persian his- 
torian who gives the account of this affair. 
The .same writer .sums uj) Huinayan's 
characffi-r in one jdirase: “Had he been a 
wor,se^aan he would have been a greater 
inonaTch.” 

On the death of Humayan, in 1555, his 
son Akjjar became sovereign of the vast 
Mogul ICnipire in India, at the age of 
thirteen. His father had appointed his 
Vizier, Byram, regent during the youthful 
monarch's minority. Several highly pop- 
ular measures favorably introduced the new 
reign; such as prohibiting the usual exaeSlion 
of presents from farmers, permitting all 
goods to pa.ss free of toll, and aboli.shing 
the pradlice of pre.ssing laborers to the wars. 

ITpon hearing of Humayan’s death, the 
tfghan Vizier, Himu, marched to Delhi 
and captured the city. Akbar at once in- 


trusted the dire( 5 lion of affairs to Byrain, 
whom he called “father.” As Himu's 
army was five times larger than Akbar’ s, 
the latter’s council of war advised a retreat 
to Cabul ; but was opposed by Byrani, who 
was .so heartily seconded by the bo}" sov- 
ereign Akbar that the Mogul chiefs, de- 
lighted with the gallant alacrity of their 
youthful monarch, unanimou.sly placed 
their lives and fortunes at his disposal. 

The hostile armies encountered each other 
near Delhi ; and the Moguls galled the 
troops of elephants in Himu’s army so .se- 
verely with arrows, lances and javelins that 
they became unmanageable and did as much 
injury to their masters as to their enemies. 
Himu, on a huge elephant, pushed four 
thou.sand cavalry into the very heart of the 
Mogul army. Being wounded in one eye 
he pulled out the arrow, and with it the 
eye ; and, though thus horrildy wounded, 
he continued the battle. His driver, in 
order to save himself, i)ointed out his master 
to the Moguls; and, through this treacher- 
ous cowardice, Himu was taken prisoner 
and conduCled to Akbar’ s ])resence. By ram 
told his sovereign that it would be a good 
aeftion to kill “that infidel’’ with his own 
hand. Akbar drew his sv\ord, but burst 
into tears and only laid the sword on Pli- 
mu’s slioulder. By ram sternly reproved 
Akbar’s untimely clemency, and beheaded 
Himu at one bk)w. 

B} ram’s imperious di.sposition and .sever- 
ity .soon cau.sed Akbar U) banish his faithful 
Vizier, who then headed a rebellion, but was 
defeated by Akbar’s generals. Byram .sent 
a .slave to implore his .sovereign’s clemency, 
and Akbar generously pardoned his rebell- 
ious Vizier and treated him with the great- 
e.st kindness. The repentant Vizier, touch- 
ed by his .sovereign’s magnanimity, burst 
into tears and ca.st himself at the foot of 
the throne. Akbar extended his hand to 
him, ordering him to ri.se and replacing him 
at the head of the princes of the Kmpirc, 
and thus addre.s.sed him : “If the lord 
B^Tam loves a military life he .shall have the 
government of Calpi and Chinderi, in which 
he may exercise his martial genius ; if he 
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chooses rather to remain at court, our favor 
vShall not be wanting to the great benefa(5tor 
of our family ; but should devotion engage 
the soul of By ram to perform a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he shall be escorted in a manner 
suitable to his dignity.” 

Byram chose the last offer ; but on his 
way to the Holy City of Arabia he was 
basely assassinated by the son of an Afghan 
chief whom he had killed in battle. Thus 
died a brave warrior and enlightened states- 
man, whose inhumanity, partly the result 
of a natural severit}" of disposition, was un- 
doubtedly confirmed to a principle by re- 
peated experience of the unfortunate effects 
of the clemency of Humayan and Akbar, 
the sovereigns whom he had so ably served. 

Akbar con(|uered the Deccan, and had to 
suppress repeated rebellions. In his mili- 
tary charaefter he displayed the most reck- 
less courage and audacity, and the most re- 
markable ra})i(lity and decision of attack 
before the enemy was able to gather or 
concentrate his strength. On one occasion, 
while marching to the relief of the governor 
of Ouzerat, who was besieged, Akbar, with 
only three thousand cavalry and three hun- 
dred camels, repulsed an attack by seven 
thousand cavalry, utterly routing the assail- 
ants. On numerous other occasions he 
lisked his life in the thickest of the fight 
like a common trooper. 

Akbar’s good fortune and valor brought 
him triumphantly out of e\'ery danger, and, 
along with the unparalleled vigor and skill 
of his government during a reign of fifty 
years, iniprcvssed his .subjecfls with an idea 
that his powers of mind and body were 
supernatural, lie was one of the most .suc- 
cessful and powerful sovereigns that have 
reigned over Hindoostaii, and his adminis- 
tration was distinguished by wisdom and 
equity. By his wi.se, liberal and beneficent 
policy, Akbar acquired and merited the title 
of ''Guardian of Mankind R' and his reign 
was called the Golden ^Ijre of India, 

The Ayecn Akbcrry^ the “Mirror of Ak- 
bar” — a literary work written under his im- 
mediate diredlion, by his distinguished lit- 
erary Vizier and friend, Abul Fazil, and 


which is still extant — details the com]J-e- 
hensive and excellent .system of administra- 
tion which Akbar init in prac5licc. This 
j work shows Akbar to have lieen preemi- 
nently a statesman, and affords valuable 
material for th^ historian. In addition to 
much financial and statistical matter, and 
.sagacious observations upon n^en, politics 
and government, the Aycen Akbcrry fur- 
ni.shes the regulation^ of the various de- 
partments and the domestic economy of the 
Mogul Empire in India, from the colleclion 
of the re\'cnues and the care of the army to 
the stipends of the ladies of the harem, the 
daily food of Akbar’s camels, and the man- 
ner in which his dinner was served. 

From the Ayeen Akberry we learn the 
methodical survx*y of the Mogul Empire in 
India made by Akbar^ind which comprises 
an account of the revenues, manufadlurcs 
and agricultural productions of the differ- 
ent districts, etc. ThcAesources of the Ein- 
])ire being thus full.w ascertained, Akbar, 
with the aid of his learned Vizier, eflecfled 
a thorough improvement of the internal 
.state of his TCtnpire, while his generals were 
enlarging it by conquest, ttie im])rove- 
inent of the administration was carried on 
with the gieate.st vigor. A new division of 
the Em])ire was made; and under this ar- 
rangement the Mogul dominions in India 
were divided into eleven soobahs^ or .states, 
which were subdivided into circais, ami 
the latter into pcri^Jinnahs — distiiKMons ex- 
isting in Hindoostaii at the pre.sAt time, 
though the Mogul .sovereignty ha^een at 
an end for more than a century. 

Akliar encouraged literature and learning. 
He founded .schools and dire(5ted the compi- 
lation of books. He fostered the arts and 
industfy .so successfully that no country 
.seems ever to have been more pro.sperous 
than the Mogul TJnqnre in India during his 
reign. There was abundance in every por- 
tion of his dominions. Though no heavy 
burdens were impo.sed upon the people, the 
revenues amounted to the immen.se sum of 
two hundred and fifty million dollars, ac- 
cording to .some e.stimatcs. \ 

No Oriental monarch ever di.stingui.shed 
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ijLiiseir ill a inc^e striking manner by ad- 
ministrative reforms than Akbar His in- 
ternal improvements accomjdished more 
real good for his subjec 5 ls, and acquired more 
true glory for himself, than could have been 
efrec 5 led by the most brilli&nt and succesvsful 
military career of the mightiest monarch of 
the world. 

Akbar spent most of the night in busi- 
ness and in listeniijg io the discourses of 
philosophers and historians, whom he de- 
lighted to gather about him. About three 
hours before day mu.sicians were introduced, 
and these performed vocal and instrumental 
music. After that His Majesty passed an 
hour in silent prayer. Just before dawn 
people of all classes were in attendance, 
awaiting their sovereign’s appearance. In 
addition to the o^wrt uni ties of audience 
regularly afforded to all, Akbar occasionally 
a])peared at a window, when petitions might 
be offered to him \^hout any kind of inter- 
vention. He abenished the immemorial 
custom of prostration. He took but one 
meal daily, and that \vas so .simple that he 
did not taste aii}" animal food for months. 
He slept but little, and that mainly in the 
forenoon and evening. 

Ak])ar’s principles of government Avere to 
gain and secure the affec^tions of his subjec5ts; 
to prcA^ent all injustice, and all delay of jus- 
tice; to be tolerant in religion; and to make a 
sparing u.se of capital piitii.shment. It is .said 
that heinever even laughed at or ridiculed 
any r^h’ious sec5l. The goA'emors of the A'a- 
rious provinces of the Kmpire were changed 
e\x‘ry three years. Taxes were re(]uired 
to l^e collected in an “affable” manner; 
and the collector AA^as to consider him.self 
“the immediate friend of the husbandman,” 
and to lend him money Avhen he needed it, 
this money to be repaid at a favorable time. 

Akbar’ s remarks on the administration 
of justice AA^ere peculiarly admirable for their 
clear, .searching and impartial character. 
He remoAX'd many Axxatious and injurious 
taxes, and substituted one broad, equitable 

r y upon all real estate, Avhich he caused 
be accurately .surve 3 xd, and the tax 
AA^hereon he caused to be fixed. He re- 


mitted the navigation duties, and reduced 
the taxes on manufaeflures. He enhanced 
the A'alue of the coin by improving its fine- 
ness. 

Akbar was the first man in his dominions 
in accomplishments, intellect and virtue as 
well as in station. He possessed that rare 
and fortunate combination of qualities for 
rule by which he was enabled to projeifl, 
and to appreciate AAdien others had projec^^led, 
.some of the loftiest principles of govern- 
ment, and to carry them into pradlice b}- his 
praebical .skill and by his diligent and per- 
sonally clo.se attention to details. 

The ancient city of Agra had become 
much dilapidated, and Akbar re.sohx'd to 
rebuild it and to make it the capital of his 
dominions in.stead of Delhi. For this pur- 
po.se he collec 5 led the most .skillful arti.sans 
and mechanics from all portions of Hindoo- 
.stan, and bA' their aid the cit}' ro.se from its 
ruined condition AA’ith great si)lendor. 

A magnificent castellated palace Avas 
ere(5led there, Avhich surpa.s.sed every other 
.strucflure of its characfler in Ilindoostan. 
It Avas four miles long ; and loftA^ AA^alls 
AA’ere construefted of enormous red stones 
resembling jasper, Avhich shone Avith great 
brilliancy under the bright sun. The entire 
strucflure Avas ornamented AAnth stately })or- 
ticoes, galleries and turrets, all elegantly 
painted and gilded, and manj- of them 
plated Avith gold. 

The gardens attached to this immense 
edifice Avere laid out Avith the most cx(]iii- 
sile ta.ste, and Avere decorated wath all that 
could gratify the eye or the ear. Tliere 
AA’ere the loAxlicst sb.ades of foliage, the 
most blooming bowers, grottoes of the most 
refreshing coolness, fruits of the most de- 
licious flaA’or, and cascades that ne\’er 
cea.sed to murmur. In front of the palace 
toAvard the ri\’er Avas a vast area for the ex- 
erci.se of the royal elephants and for the 
combats of Avild beasts — .s])cc^acles Avhich 
the Mogul Kmperors of India A’icvAxd with 
the greatest delight. 

The Dutch traA’eler Mandelslo,Avho \d.sited 
Agra in 1638, stated that the great palace 
just de.scribed Avas the most magnificent 
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strucflure that he had ever beheld. The 
avenue to the Emperor’s presence-chamber 
was lined with pillars of silver. The cham- 
ber itself was of the size of a lar^^e hall, 
and was adorned with pillars of gold. The 
throne was of massy gold incrusted with 
diamonds and other precious stones. One 
of the towers of the edifice was likewise 
plated with gold. This tower contained the 
imperial treasures, in eight large vaults, 
which were fdled with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones of inestimable value. 

In a line with the palace along the banks 
of the river were ranged the magnificent 
residences of the princes and the great 
rajahs, who vied with each other in embel- 
lishing the new capital and metropolis of 
India. These majestic strin 5 lures were in- 
terspersed with avenues of lofty trees, broad 
canals and beautiful gardens. Akbar’s mu- 
nificence also provided Agra with an im- 
mense number of caravansaries, bazaars and 
mosejues, remarkable for their stalely size 
and for their elegant architeclure. 

Akbar’s policy was in a high degree lib- 
eral to foreigners. This enlightened mon- 
arch invited intelligent men of all nations 
to settle in his capital. He caused houses 
and stores to lie erecided for them, permitted 
them free toleration for iheir religion, and 
granted them various privileges and immu- 
nities. 

He opened an intercourse with the Portu- 
guese, and invited the Portuguese govern- 
ment to .send missionaries into his dominions 
that the Hindoos might be instrinded in 


I Christianity. Instead of^ displaying 
: bigotry so characteristic of most Mohani- 
I niedan sovereigns, Akbar seems to have 
j understood the principles of religerous tol- 
. eration better than any Christian monarch 
i of his time. In^iis letter to the King of 
I Portugal, he .severely censured the slavish 
1 propensity of mankind to adopt the relig- 
' ions opinions of their fathers without evi- 
' deuce or investigation ;gind he desired to be 
. supplied with translations of the Christian 
Scriptures, as well as other works of gen- 
eral utility. 

I In one of his proclamations, addressed to 
I the officers of his Phnpire, he gave expres- 
' .sion to the following sentiment: “The 
' most acceptable adoration in this world, 

; which a man can pay to his Creator, is to 
' discharge his duty faitWully toward his fel- 
low-creatures, discarding passion and par- 
I tiality, and without distinction of friend or 
: foe, relative or stranger A’ 

He allowed the Ponuguese to erect a 
j church and found a c'ollege at Agra, and 
i even endowed the college with a pension 
; from his own treasury. By such liberal 
and politic measures, Akbar succeeded in 
i making Agra the most flourishing city of 
Hindoostan ; and it became thronged with 
i Portuguese, Persian, Arab and Chinese 
I merchants, who flocked in multitudes to 
j this rich mart of Oriental commerce. I)ur- 
! ing Akbar’s leign the name of A^a was 
I changed to Akbarabad , or the Cit>w)f Ak- 
j bar. Akbar died in 1605, and was st^eeded 
I by his son Jkiianc;hiric. ^ 


SECTION XX.— PROGRESS OF CIVIEIZATION. 



IjHH great Reformation resulted 
in the establishment of Prot- 
estantism among the Germanic 
nations of Europe — England, 
Scotland, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Northern Germany ; 
while the Roman Catholic faith remained 
fixed among the Eatin nations — Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and France. Southern German3% 


' Austria, and Poland also remained Roman 
; Catholic. Hungary became largely Prot- 
, estant. Russia adhered to the Greek Church. 
The Slavonic and Greek races in the Turk- 
i.sh dominions also held fast to the Greek 
Church, but groaned under the bigoted des- 
potism of their Mohammedan conquerors.^ 
The sixteenth century w^as remarkable i 9 r 
j the mighty impulse which civilization re- 
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cjkived in all European countries. Schools | a Roman cardinal, who dedicated the w^ork 
w^ere improved, and universities multiplied. , to Pope Paul III., himself a mathematician. 
The wwks of antiquity w’ere translated into ! Tycho Brahk (1546-1601) — a famous 
the modern European languages. Germany j Danish astronomer — made astronomical oh- 
and Italy were the chief seats of learning j servations from the observatory eredled by 
and civilization. The niAiy universities in j King Frederick II. of Denmark at Uranicn- 
Germany established through the efforts of ! borg, on the island of Iluen, for many 3’ears. 
Philip Melanchthon, the great Reformer, As we have seen, the Age of Queen Eliza- 
cultivated and developed the study of the . beth w^as one of the most brilliant periods 
ancient classical ^terature. The great ; of English literature. Edmund Spknsp:r 
scholar, Erasmus, of Rotterdam, in Holland, i ( 1553-“! 599 ) — poet-laureate under Queen 
w^as called to England, by Cardinal Wolse^^ , Elizabeth — WTote the Faerie Qtteeji^ an alle- 
to teach Greek at Oxford. The Reforma- | gorical poem, wTitten in stanzas of nine lines 
tion awakened a each, called the 



spirit of inquirA", 
and w^onderful dis- 
coveries w^ere made 
iti the field of sci- 
ence, especially in 
astronomy; while 
bold navigators 
were bringing to ^ 
the knowdedge of 
Europe distant 
lands in America, 
Africa and Asia. 

Nicholas Co- 
PKRNicus ( 1473- 
1 543 ) — a d i s t i 11 - 
guished German 
astronomer, a na- 
tive of Thorn, then 
in Poland --- dem- 
onstrawH the fal- 
sity C)»Vdie theory 
of the great astron- 
omer of the second 
century of the 
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Spenserian stanza. 
Though it is not 
now^ much read 
and lacks strong 
human interest, 
this poem exhibits 
exquisite sweet- 
ness of langliage, 
pure and tender 
feeling, and fine 
imagination. 

The immortal 
ICnglish dramatist, 
Wn.j.iAM vShakic- 
spi. A KK (I 564- 
1616) — born and 
buried at Stratford- 
upon-Avon — com- 
posed thirty -seven 
dramas, in wdiich 
he si lows the va- 
rious phases of hu- 
man nature, and 
which place him 


Christian era, Ptolemy’ , of Alexandria, in among the first of poets. When a young 
Egypt, that the earth is the center of the man he went to Eondon, where he became 
solar system, around w hich the sun and the \ an a<5lor, a manager of a theater, and a 


other planets revolve — a theor>’ which had 
been accepted for fourteen centuries: but his 
great w^ork, De Orbium Celesiiiun Revoluii- 
onibus, “The Revolution of the Celestial 
Orbs” — in wdiich he maintained that the sun 
is the centre of the solar system, around 
w\liich the planets revolve — was not pub- 
ftshed during his life time, through fear, 
and was only published after his death by 


plajwvright. The greatest of his dramas 
are Maebeth, Havilet, Othello, King Tear, 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, King John, 
Richard IT, Henry IV., Richard HI., 
7 he Tempest, The Merchant of J \n7ice, 7 'he 
Midsufumer Alight' s Dream, and 71 ie Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The kist two are the 
be.st known of his comedies; and in the 
latter the fat Falstaff, the companion of 
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Henry V., and the type of a comic chara( 5 ler, 
plays the principal part. Shakespeare gave 
its full perfe( 5 lion to dramatic poetry, whether 
of tragedy or comedy. His dramas are 
founded upon historical events, or upon the 
ordinary aifairs of human life. Shakespeare 
has been called the “Myriad-minded.” 
Some writers may equal him in a particular 
point, but none ever po.ssessed his wonder- 
ful power of ascertaining and showing the 
workings of the human heart. 

. vSiR Philip Sidney ( 1 554-1 5S6 ) — the 
distinguished courtier and soldier who was 
mortally wounded on the field of Zutphen 
while fighting for the liberties of the Neth- 
erlands — did not write niuch for publication, 
but had a fine ])oetic temperament, and pro- 
duced two works that had a powerful iii- 
fiuence on the intelle< 5 iual spirit of the age. 
These were Arcadia and Defense of IWsie ; 
the former being a heroic romance now read 
but little, and the latter being one of the ear- 
liest specimens of English criticism. 

vSiR Walter Raleigh (1552-1618) — the 
renowned courtier, soldier and adventurer 
— was also a poet of some ability, and a 
great friend of vSpenser. Though a great 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth, he incurred the 
displeasure of her successor, in whose 
reign he was imprisoned for twelve years, 
during which he wrote his History of the 
U'o/fd. He was beheaded in 1618, as we 
shall presently see. 

France produced two renowned writers 
during the .sixteenth century. Rauklais 
(14S3-1555) was a priest and a famous satir- 
ist, who wrote a book called T/ic Life of 
Gnrgantua and Pantagmel, which vividly 
illustrates the first half of the sixteenth 
century, but is immoral. 

Montaigne ( 1533-1592) — a noted skeptic 
— was a judge and Mayor of Bordeaux, but 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew he 
retired to the solitude of his own chateau, 
where he wrote the observations on life and 
manners which were afterward publi.shed as 
his Essays. His motto was Qiie sais~je f 
“What do I^now?” His Essays were 
early tran.slated into English, and have 
been widely read ever since. 


The sixteenth century was also the goUmi 
age of literature in vSpain and Portugal. 
Cervantes (1547-1616) — the celebrated 
Spanish novelist — wrote many plays and 
tales; but his immortal work is his comical 
and satirical ron^ince, Ihn Onixo/e, one of 
the finest pieces of humor ever written, and 
which .so artfully represents a man who 
utterly mistakes the misty creations of a 
w^orld of dreams for realities, and who fights 
for an object that exi.st.^only in his own im- 
agination, that the term (/n/ voti( has become 
proverbial. Cervantes led an adventurous 
life, and was once captured by Algerine 
pirates and sold into slavery. 

Camoivns ( 1524-1579)— the only great Por- 
tuguese poet — de.scribed the chief adlors and 
events of Portuguc.se history in his great 
epic poem, the /.nsiad/m which he ennobled 
the epoch of the PorlWgue.se di.scovery of 
India. During a ])a.ssage home from the 
Pkist Indies he lost his^^roperty hy a ship- 
wreck, .saving only hisJrgreat poem, which 
he held fast with his teeth as he swam. In 
Portugal he gradually fell into such abje( 5 l 
poverty that he had bread collected by a 
Hindoo servant to escape death by starva- 
tion. 

In Italy the flourishing period of litera- 
ture and art begun in the fifteenth century 
continued throughout the wliole of the six- 
teenth. Macciiiavelli ( 1469-1527) — a most 
politic statesman, a most acute thinker and 
a mo.st plcasirg historian, who flou«hed at 
Florence under the Medici — wrote Im^ouf'ses 
on 7 'ilus Livins, 77 ie I^rinee, and lhe^r/.s'A?;;E 
of Idorence. The.se works still excite uni- 
versal admiration. In the well-known book, 
71 ic IVinec, Macciiiavelli pre.scnts the spec- 
tacle of a ruler who, regardless of virtue, 
morality or religion, knows how to estab- 
lish his own ab.solute power and make his 
own will the law. In this book freedom 
and national prosperity are as little regarded 
as truth and justice, only intelled^ being 
held in any e.stimation. Thus a faithle.ss 
system of policy is called MaceJiiavellian, 

In Ferrara the ducal court of the younger 
branch of the Hou.se of Esle was ornamen^i 
by two of the greatest of Italian poets dur- 
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the sixteentj;i century. Ariosto ( 1474 
■- 1533 ) wrote Orlaudo Eiirioso, a fascinating 
and sportive heroic poem. TAvSso ( 1544- 
1593 ) wrote Jerusalem DcUicred, an epic 
poem on the First Crusade, clothed in beau- 
tiful language. • 

In Germany the Meistersoug, a kind of 


the author of the Ship of Fools. Johann 
Fischart of Mayence, who died in 1591, 
was also a great satirical poet. 

Italy and German}^ were the seats of the 
fine arts during the sixteenth century, and 
all the great Kuropean artists of that period 
were natives of those two countries. 
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burgher poetr3% was flourishing in the towns. 
Hans Sachs (1494-1576), the cobbler-poet 
of Nuremberg, was the most distinguished 
^ the Meistersingers, and wrote six thou- 
ffcnd pieces. Skuastian Brandt of Stras- 
burg (1458-1521), a satirical poet, was 


Lkonardo da Vinci ( 1452-1519) — a 
great Italian painter, sculptor and aichi- 
tedl — flourished at Milan, his great painting 
being The Last Supper. • 

Michael Angelo ( 1474-1564) — the 
greatest Italian painter, sculptor and archi- 
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tedl — flourished at Plorence under the Med- 
ici, and superintended the building of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral at Rome. ] 

Raphael ( 1483-1520) — an illUvStrious } 
painter who flourished at Rome under j 
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Pope Leo X. -painted Madonnas and sacred 
pictures, and decorated the walls of the 
Vatican. 


CokKEOGio (1494-15342 was also a ^s- 
tinguished Italian painter, noted for .softness 
and tenderness; and his most famous paint- 
ing was his Penitent Magdaloi, eighteen 
inches square, for which a sum equal to 
thirty thousand dollars was paid. 

Titian (1477-157^) was an eminent Ve- 
nitian portrait and landscape painter, who.se 
chief works are at Venice and Madrid. 

Paul Veronese (1^30-1588) was also a 
celebrated Italian painter oi the sixteenth 
century, rich in imagination. 

Albert Dukhk ( 1471-1528) — “the Father 
of German painting” — was a great painte’*, 
engraver and .sculptor, whose liest paint- 
ings are Christiafi Martyrs in Persia and 
Adoration of the Jloly Trinity. 

Lucas Kranacii (1472-1553) was like- 
wise a great German mill ter and engraver. 

Hans Holbein ( 14II-1543) — a great Ger- 
man portrait painter — spent most of his life 
in Ivngland under th^patronage of King 
Henry VTIT. ^ 

The sixteenth century was a ])criod of 
great material progress, and the wonderful 
commercial revival brought many changes 
— many new elements charadleristic of mod- 
ern civilization. Ry degrees communication 
and corre.spondence became more ea.sy and 
rapid, by the construction of canals and 
military roads. vSystems of commercial 
credit were cstabli. shed at Antwerj), Amster- 
dam, London and other luiropean cities. 
Great fairs for trading purposes vjre held 
at Brunswick and Leip.sic, in (ieriiAiy, and 
at other cities. Banks, insurant com- 
panies and post-offices were founded in 
great numbers. 

The increased commercial adlivity stimu- 
lated progre.ss in the industrial arts. Ver>’ 
great progress was made in these in all civ- 
ilized countries. The proce.ssesof .spinning 
and weaving were at first ver^^ simple, crude 
and tedious. The instruments u.sed in spin- 
ning were the spindle and distaff, and then 
the spinning-wheel ; while weaving was de- 
pendent on the loom and shuttle, and em- 
broidery was executed by hand. 

With these simple means weaving llld 
reached a high degree of perfeftion before 
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4 sixteenth cei^ury, particularly in Flan- 
ders, France and Italy, and in the cities of 
Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, Valenciennes 
and Arras in the Spanish Netherlands, and 
the cities of Genoa and Florence in Italy. 
Tapestry-weaving displa>l;d the highest 
I>erfedlion of artistic excellence, and im- 
mense sums were paid for the rich produdls 
of this skill. The silk velvets of Genoa 
were particularly est|emed. Stocking-knit- 
ting was introduced in the first part of the 


scarcely the means of subsistence, their pride 
of rank forbidding them to improve their 
condition by labor. The bourgeoisie, or 
middle classes, embracing the merchants, 
trades-people, artisans, etc., were in many 
cases affluent, in* some instances rivaling 
the nobility in the richness and elegance 
of their houses, in their dresses, and in 
their equipages. The general condition of 
the French peasantry during this period was 
one of wretchedness and squalor. 



FINGAIv’S CAVK, 

sixteenth century, and a Saxon matron in- 
vented lace-knitting in the same century, 
while the stocking-loom was al.so invented 
about the same time. Cotton -fabrics were 
made in Italy and Spain in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

In France the nobles, except those con- | 
ii^fled with the royal court, were poor and 
helpless: as their fields were uncultivated 
and unproductive, and they themselves had 


The skilled artisans driven from France 
and the Netherlands to England by relig- 
ious persecution laid the foundation of the 
manufacturing prosperity of that country. 
Agriculture was carried on more skillfully 
in Kngland, though vast tracts of land were 
still devoted to the pasturage of sheep. The 
condition of the English pea^uitry was con- 
siderably improved. Their wattled huts 
gradually gave place to comfortable houses. 


1SI.IC OF STAFFA, COAST OF SCOTI^ANI). 
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CHAPTER III 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECTION I.— THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


[E Emperor Ferdinand I. ( 1556 
-1564) and his son and succes- 
sor, Maximilian II. (15^4” 
T576), respe( 5 led the rights of 
the Protestants of Germany and 
oijserved the Peace of Religioni but Maxi- 
milian’s son and successor, the incompetent 
and careless Rudolf II. (1576-1612) — who 
had been educated at the court of Phili]) II. 
of Spain, and who was entirely under the 
influence of the Jesuits and given to the 
study of astrology — connived at religious 
persecution in Austria-Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. ; Complaints then arose of the in- 
fringement of the law and of the violation of 
the liberty of conscience as guaranteed by the 
religious treaties of Passau and Augsburg. 

The incompetent and negligent(Rudolf 1 1^ 
whose vSpanish education and bigoted faith 
had made him zealously devoted to the 
Roman Catholic Church, (refused to make 
the concessions to the Protestants of the 
Empire that his mild and equitable prede- 
cessors had granted—/^ Party spirit, strife 
and confusion followed throughout Ger- 
many as well as in the hereditar>:^ states of 
the Austrian House of Hapsburg. / 

As we have seen, when the Archbishop- 
Elecftor Gebhard of Cologne became a Luth- 
eran, that he might marry the beautiful 
Countess Agnes von Mansfeld, he was de- 
prived of his dignity. The Lutheran states 
of the Empire considered this action an in- 
fringement of the “spiritual proviso.” 



Rudolfs cousin, the Archduke P’erdinand 
of Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, refused 
his Protestant subjedls the religious liber- 
ties which they had l®hertn enjoyed, and 
caused the Lutheran churches and schools 
to be torn dowm, the BiJ|les to be given to 
the llames, and all wdio Rfused to attend the 
mass to be mercilessly driven out of the 
country. 

The imperial city of I)onauwT)rth, which 
was mainly Protestant, w’as placed under 
the ban of the Ivmpire for disturbing a 
Catholic procession, taken possession of by 
the impatient Duke Maximilian I. of Ba- 
varia, and deprived of its Protestant wor- 
ship. The complaints of the Protestant 
Estates w'ere unheeded ]>y the weak and 
negligent Emperor. W 

(^In order to secure their religioA privi- 
leges against the encroachments w the 
Catholic ])owcr, man}' of the Protestant 
princes and free imperial cities of Germany 
formed i\w Unm ”1 160S, at the 

instigation of the Elector- Palatine and of 
Prince Christian of Anhalt, wdio were en- 
couraged b\ King Henry I\". of France. 
As the members of this Protestant Union 
w'ere mainly of the German Reformed 
Church, the Ele( 5 lor of Saxony, wdio was a 
Lutheran, refused to join it, and held en- 
tirely aloof from it. j 

The death of Duke William of Jiilich, 
Cleves and Berg, in 1609, without hei^, 
precipitated the contest between the two re- 
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^ ^ious parties m Germany. The Kmperor 
Kudolf II. conferred the revension of the 
vacant duchies upon Christian II. of Sax- 
ony, but placed them under the immediate 
control of his cousin, Leopold of Styria, 
Bishop of Passau. But the Ele< 5 lor of 
Brandenburg and the Count-Palatine of 
Neuburg, each of whom had married a sister 
of the deceased Duke William, took joint 
possession of the duchies, in which proceed- 
ing they were aiAed and encouraged by 
King Henry I\\ of PVance and by the Dutch 
Republic, while Kings Janies I. of Ivngland 
and Christian IV. of Denmark also declared 
them.selves allies of the Protestant Union. 

The Emperor Rudolf II. .sent his cou.sin, 
Leopold of Styria, Bishop of Passau, with a 
military force to expel the lile( 5 lor of Bran- 
denburg and the Count-Palatine of Neuburg 
from the duchies ^ *'hich they had seized. 
Thereupon the Protestant Union formed an 
open alliance with Henry \\ . of France by 
the Treaty of Hai e, in January, i6io. and 
defeated lycopold’s armv. 

(To oppose the * Protestant Union, the 
Catholic _Lc a(^u c- was now formed by the 
Catholic princes of the Circles of Bavaria 
and Suabia, and by the Archbishop- Elec'^ors 
of Cologne, Mayence and Treves. Duke 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria was the head of 
this league and the commander of its forces. 
The foreign allies of the Catholic League 
were Philip III. of Spain and Pope Paul 

Thk as.sassination of King Henry IV. of 
Franc/ , in May, i6io, was a severe blow to 
the / rotestant Union, as that confederacy 
had derived its chief strength from the ge- 
nius of that great monarch, and it now be- 
came timid and hesitating. But the regency 
in P>ance maintained.the Treaty of Halle ; 
and the lieutenant of the Archduke Leo- 
pold of vStyria, after holding out several 
months in the hope of profiting by the a.s- 
sassination of Henry IV., surrendered the 
city of Jiilich, September 4, 1610; thus 
leaving the disputed duchies in the posses- 
sion of the Fdec 5 lor of Brandenburg and the 
Count- Palatine of Neuburg, the former 
r.olding court at Cleves, and the latter at 
Diisseldorf. 


G 


The Emperor Rudolf II. had alienated 
most of his subjecfls by his gloomy bigotry. 
Bohemia was infedled with discontent. 
Moravia was in open revolt. Hungary and 
Austria canu^under the government of his 
brother Matth ias by a revolutionary adl 
signed in April, 1606, by which the Em- 
peror’s three brothers, Matthias, Albert and 
Maximilian, and their cousins, Ferdinand 
and Leopold of Styria, declared Matthias to 
be the head of the Austrian House of 
Hapsburg. 

After two years of fruitlevss negotiations 
the brothers appealed to arms. Matthias 
marched a body of troops into Bohemia, 
and compelled Rudolf TI. to .sign a treaty 
near Prague acknowledging him as King of 
Hungary in full sovereignty and immediate 
po.s.session. By the con.sent of the Bohe- 
mian Estates, Matthias was also entitled 
King-Khn of Bohemia. 

^The Diets of both Hungary and Bohemia 
boldly as.serted their religious rights ; and 
Rudolf II. in Bohemia and Matthias in 
Au.stria were both obliged to sign charters 
of complete and univerral toleration. The 
Letter of Majesty, which Rudolf II., as 
King of Bohemia, granted to the Bohemian 
noble.s, knights and towns in 1609, conceded 
perfe( 5 l religious freedom with the right to 
ere( 5 l Protestant churches and schools on 
their own lands and on the Lands of the 
crown. ) 

^But tile Bohemians distrusted Rudolf I^, 
held him a prisone^ in the Castle of Prague 
in u6ii. and appealed to Matthias for as.si st- 
ance. Matthias instantly revSponded to this 
call by entering Bohemia with an army and 
^^ompelling his brother to surrender the Bo- 
hemian crown I also, .so that the only crowai 
which Rudolf ll. .still po.s.se.s.sed was that of 
the Germano-Roman ICmpire. The mi.ser- 
able existence and imbecile reign of Rudolf 
II. were ended by his death, early in 1612. 

^Matthias was then cho.sen 
the Electors, and was crowned at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main with imposing ceremonies; 
but he soon .showed himself as incapable of 
governing the German F^mpire as his brother 
Rudolf IL\ The Protestant Union was 
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strcngthcned by the alliance of the Dutch 
Republic, while the Catholic League was 
paralyzed by dissensions in the imperial 
family and by the withdrawal of the three 
Archbishop-Klecflors. 

Instead of the Jesuits, who had ruled 
Rudolf II., Cardinal Klesel controlled the 
court of the Kmperor Matthias, who courted 
neither party, but was distrusted by both. 
Matthias’s government was very feeble ; 
and, though he was obliged to respect the 
rights of his Protestant siibje(5ls, he always 
sought to favor the efforts of the Jesuits to 
bring Germany back to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and soon convinced the Protest- 
ants that they could not expeeff much from 
him. 

The imperial Hoir->e of Hapsburg had 
fallen into such deca>' that the brothers of 
Matthias resigned all claim to the succession; 
and as the Ivmpcror Matthias was old and 
cliildlessvjie appointed his cousin, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Carinthia, his succes.sor 
in Austria, Hungary and bohemia^ Thence- 
forth PVrdinand was the real ruler of Ger- 
many, Matthias being Emperor only in 
name, 

Ferdinand had alread}^ given evidence of 
the cjualities of energy and ability. He de- 
sired to succeed Matthias on the imperial 
throne; and, as he was already known to be 
an inveterate foe of Protestantism, and had 
forced Styria, which was almost entirely 
Lutheran when he became its duke, to ac- 
cept Roman Catholicism, the Protestants of 
Germany anticipated his accession to the 
imperial throne with dread. He was am- 
bitious to recover for the Empire the grand- 
eur and glory which it had possessed in 
mediaeval times under Henry the Fowler, 
Otho the Great and Frederick Barbarossa; 
and he was wholly unscrupulous as to the 
means by which he sought to accomplish 
his ends. A^sjgygjoitendgd to mak^Uuu^df 
absolute master of Germany, so be resolved 
that his own religion should be the reli g ion 
(ff the Germaaii^pple. 

The Protestants of Bohemia were greatly 
alarmed for the security of their religious 
liberties when the Emperor Matthias caused 
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his bigoted cousin, PVidiii'yid of Caiiutl^, 
to be invested with the crown of ftoliemia. 
At length, in accordance with .an imperial 
decree^ a ITotestant church! which had been 
erected in the small town of Clostcrgrabi^was 
destroyed,^ and Another which had been 
built in the territory of the Abbot of Brau- 
naii was closed. (J'he Protestant Estates of 
Bohemia, regarding this as an infrac^Iion of 
the letter of Majesty^ held a meeting at 
Prague, and pre.sentea a remonstrance to 
the limperor, who, in his re])ly, sharply re- 
proved tho.se who had made the complaint, 
and confirmed the decree inohibiting the 
building of Protestant churches on ecclesi- 
astical territory. lin raged at this, the 

Protestant deputies armed themselves, and, 
with Count Tliiirn at their head, proce^led 
to the council-house of Jhague with t^e de- 
sign of attacking the in^erial council, whom 
they blamed for issuing the harsh decree. 
After a short dispute ^(the two Catholic 
councilors, Martinitz ^uid vSlawata, and 
the private secretary, Fabricins, were seized 
and thrown ont of the castle windo^y}’ 
more than fifty-six feet, by the enraged 
Protestant deputies. Notwithstanding the 
height of their fall, and the shots that were 
fired after them, both councilors e.scaped 
with their lives. The Bohemians established 
a council of thirty noblemen to govern them, 
and raised an army, at the head of which 
they jdaced Count Thurn, and entered into 
an alliance with the Protestant »rty in 
Austria, Hungary and Germany, m 
The Ivmperor Matthias was an^bus to 
.settle the religious dispute in Bohemia 
peacefully; but/ Ferdinand II., as King^of 
Bohemia, refusecl to listen to any offer of 
peace, as he now had an opportunity to 
extirpate Protestantism in his kingdom, as 
well as to punish his rebellious subjedls. 
Thus, in bogfin tlie — prraat Thirty 

Years' War — the most terrible struggle 
that had ever affli(5led Germany^ 

The Ele(5lor-Palatine sent the heroic 
Erne.st von Mansfeld to the aid of the re- 
volted Bohemians; and that general laid the 
foundation of his future military fame ^ 
the capture of Pilsen, one of th? three 
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Muis which al^ne remained to Ferdinand. I sistance. (The new Emperor’s intention was 
The two armies which Ferdinand had sent to exterminate Protestantism in Bohemia^ 


against his rebellious Bohemian subjeAs 
were both defeated by Count Thurn, and 
the one commanded by the Flemish general 
Bucquoi was pursued inti) Austria and all 
its plunder was recovered. The Austrians 
refused to arm in the Emperor’s service, or 
even to allow his reinforcements to pass 
through their territories to aid Ferdinand 
in the subjugation of his revolted Bohemian 
subjec 5 ls. 

In this emergenc3’ the Emperor Matthias 
died suddenly, Ma>’ 20, 1619, and was suc- 
ceeded in all his dominions l)y Ferdinand 
II., who thus became sovereign of Austria 
and Hungary, as well as of Bohemia.) The 
\'i( 5 torious Bohemian arm.}’ under Count 
Thurn quickly overran Moravia, marched 
into Austria and appeared before Vienna, 
where Ferdinand II. was holding his court. 

The oppressed / Protestants of Austria 
\velcomed Count Vhurn as their ally and 


and then to strike at it in other parts of the 
Empire. His eledtioii was therefore re- 
garded with the most intense alarm by the 
entire Protestant party of Germany. 

About the time of the ele( 5 lion of Ferdi- 
nand II. as Emperor the Bohemian nation 
castoff its allegiance to him; and the Estates 
of Bohemia and Moravia ele( 51 ed the young 
Elector- Palatine, Frederick Y-, the head of 
the Protestant Union and the son-in-law of 
King James I. of England, as King of Bo- 
hemia. The Bohemian Estates chose him 
partly because the\" believed that his per- 
.sonal qualities adapted him to the position, 
and partly because tlniv siip])osed that his 
father-in-law, the King of England and 
Scotland, would aid him to maintain his 
crown 

Well-disposed friends vainly warned Fred- 
erick V. against accepting the dangerous 
gift. His own ambition, and the persuasions 


deliverer ; and their ambassadors forced of his former tutor Prince Christian of An- 
their way into the imperial palace, and de- halt, of the Calvinistic court preacher 
manded from Ferdinand II., with threats, vScultetus, and of his haughty wife Eliza- 


religious toleration and equal civil and po- 
litical rights with the Catholics. P'erdinand 
II. was in innninent peril, but he firinh’ re- 
fused every concession until the arrival of 
Dampierre’s dragoons freed him from con- 
*^straint. Had Count Thurn a<fled with 
promptness and decision he might have 
taken Vienna and destnwed the supremacy 
of they imperial House of Hapsburg ; but, 
havii^ neglecfled his golden opportunit3% he 


]>eth, uho declared that she would rather 
starve at the table of a king than feast at 
that of an I%le( 5 lor — all these influences com- 
bined induced him to disregard the admo- 
nitions of his wisest friends, and he was ac- 
cordingly crowned King of Bohemia at 
Prague, November 4, ibig. 

P'rederick’s few friends were absorbed in 
j their own affairs. His father-in-law, the 
I King of England and Scotland, was weak 


was obliged to raise the siege of Vienna and vacillating, and disinclined to war. 
and to retreat into Bohemia to proteft Prince Maurice of Orange, the vStadtholder 


Prague, which was threatened by the im- of the Dutch Republic, though the most in- 
perial army under Bucquoi, who had in the veterate foe of the House of Ilapsbiirg, was 
meantime vanqui.shcd Count Ernest von entireh- occupied with his home affairs. 


Mansfeld. Bethlem Gabor, Voiwode of Transylvania, 

r din a n d II. then proceeded to Frank- though at first the most a< 5 live of the Prot- 
fort-on-the-Main, where he was elected and estant allies, .soon concluded a .separate truce 
crowned Emperor, June, 1619. On his with the Emperor Ferdinand II. A Bohe- 
way he visited Duke Maximilian I. of Ba- mian and Transjdvanian army of eighW 
varia, from whom he obtained a promise thousand men again besieged Vienna in 
that the Catholic League should .support December, 1619, but was obliged to raise 
ijie imperial cause wdth arms, while King the .siege and to retreat, after losing two 
Philip III. of Spain also promised him as- thou.sand men from acffual starvation. 
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Frederick V., weak and incompetent, was 
utterly unfitted for so momentous a crisis ; 
and by his thorou<jh lack of energy and 
digliity proved himself his own worst enemy. 
He squandered his time in idle pomp and 
luxury, and offended the Lutherans and 
Hussites of Bohemia by his zeal for Calvin- 
ism and by allowing his favorite court 
chaplain to insult them in the rudest man- 
ner. He also alienated the Bohemian army 
by dismissing its able and tried leaders, 
Count Tliurn and Count Ernest von Maiis- 
feld, and by appointing his own favorites, 
Prince Christian of Anhalt and Count Ho- 
henlohe, in their stead. Such was his lack 
of wisdom and prudence, when his desper- 
ate situation from the beginning required 
him to put forth every energy to meet the 
determined effort which it was certain that 
the Ivnperor Ferdinand II. would make to 
drive him out of Bohemia. 

While the I’rotestant jirinces in and out of 
Gernuiuy thus held aloof from the cause of 
PVederick, King Philip III. of vSpain, the 
Jesuits and the Catholic League of Ger- 
man}" were working ncftively in the interest 
of the Phn])eror PVrdinand 11. By the me- 
diation of France, a treaty of peace was 
concluded at XTlm between the Protestant 
Ibiion and the Catholic League, giving all 
the advantage to the Catholic side in the 
war for Bohemia. Though peace was con- 
cluded between all the German states, both 
parties permitted the passage of troops 
across their territories into Bohemia ; and, 
the “Archdukes” of the Netherlands being 
exempted from the peace, there was no ob- 
stacle to their vSpanish forces invading the 
Palatinate. 

In August, 1620, the Emperor’s powerful 
ally, Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria, led 
the army of the Catholic League into Bo- 
hemia, where he was joined by Count Buc- 
qiioi, their combined armies then numbering 
thirty-two thousand men, while Frederick’s 
force did not consist of more then twenty 
thousand. Maximilian’s next in command 
was Count Tilly, the Netherlander, a fero- 
cious character, whose place among the 
Catholic generals of Germany in the Thirty 


i 

Years’ War was second onV to that of 
bert von Wallenstein, the great e:encral o f 
the Empe ror Ferdinand II. . 

In the meantime the Spaniards under* 
Spinola were devastating the Rhine lands. 

The Eledlor of Saxony occupied Lusatia 
for the Phnperor, thus cutting off P'rederick’s 
hope of relief from that quarter; and King 
Sigismund III. of Poland .sent eight thou- 
vSand Cossacks as auxiliyies for the imperial 
army. 

PVederick might even j-et have saved his 
Bohemian kingdom had he adled with 
firmness and good management ; but he 
alienated his best general. Count Ernest vtmi 
Mansfeld, by his ill-treatment; and on No- 
veili])er 7, 1620, Frederick’s army, under 
Prince Christian of Anhalt, was attacked^ 
and defeated by the nmjy of the Catholic 
League under Count l^ly in the battle of 
\ Wdssenb erg. near Prague. In consequence'^ ” 
of this defeat, Fredcrjlk and his queen 
were obliged to flee fnWn Bohemia, who.se 
people they had offended and therefore 
could tiot trust ; and, as they could not 
return to their rightful sovereignty, the 
Palatinate, which was then in the po.s.se.s- 
.sion of the vSpaniards, they took refuge in 
Sile.sia, and afterward in Holland, pursued 
by the imperial .sentence of outlawry which 
deprived Frederick of his hereditary do- ^ 
minions, the Palatinate. 

Bohemia and Moravia soon subiiijlted to 
the power of Austria, and the unWtunate 
I Bohemians were cruelly punished w their 
rebellion. The Emperor I'erdinand H. cut 
the Letter of Majesty to pieces with his own 
hand, and revoked all acTs of toleration, 
while the tombs of the Bohemian Reform- 
ers were destroyed and their bones burned. 
Twenty-seven of the Bohemian nobles were 
executed ; the property of the others was 
' confi.scated and be.stow^ed on the Jesuits and 
other Catholic orders ; the Protestant cler- 
gymen were gradually banished from Bo- 
hemia; and finally it was decreed that no 
.subjc( 5 l who would not conform to the 
Catholic creed would be tolerated, in conse- 
quence of which harsh measure thirty thou- 
sand Protestant families left their homes in 
/ 
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ijoliemia, and iook up their abode in the 
Protestant states of Saxony, Hanover and 
Brandenburg. 

Multitudes of Bohemians who remained 
in their native land held fast to the Prot- 
estant faith in secret; a/rd when, after the 
lapse of a century and a half, religious free- 
dom was again proclaimed in Bohemia the 
government was surprised by the num- 
bers who declared |hemselves Protestants. 

The wanton cruelty of the Kmperor P'er- 
dinand II. entirely changed the charac 5 ler 
of Bohemia ; and that country ceased to be 
the seat of learning and intelligence, while 
its commerce was destroyed b}' the murder 
and exile of its Protestant inhabitants. 

The Emperor Ferdinand II. next extir- 
pated Protestantism in ITpper and Lower 
Austria in the sanvv barbarous manner as he 
exterminated it im Bohemia. His cruelty 
caused the Peasant Revolt of 1626, which 
was suppressed wiffa extreme diffieuly by the 
united forces of AiVstria and Bavaria. 

Count Ernest von Mansfeld, Prince Chris- 
tian of Anhalt and the Margrave George 
Frederick of Baden-Durlach took the field in 
the cause of the outlawed PVederick of the 
Palatinate, and of the Protestant religion, 
Mansfeld plundered Alsace and desolated 
the Catholic bishoprics and monasteries on 
the Main and the Rhine, and, in conjunction 
with George Frederick of Baden-Durlach, 
gained the battle of Wiesloch, or Mingols- 
heim,^cn April, 1622, over tlie Bavarian 
genean, Tilly, who had been sent into the 
Palatinate of the Rhine for the purpose of 
sulidiiing the chief of the Protestant Union; 
but George Frederick was soon afterward 
defeated by Tilly in the battle of Winipfen, 
May 6, 1622; and on the 20th of June of thg 
same year Christian of Anhalt was also 
defeated by Tilly near Hbchst. Mansfeld 
and Christian then marched into the Neth- 
erlands to procure assistance from England; 
while Tilly took Manheim, Heidelberg and 
Frankenthal by storm, and committed the 
most frightful ravages. 

The Heidelberg library, then one of the 
ost valuable in the world for its rare col- 
lection of manuscripts, was partly used as a 


substitute for straw to stable the horses of 
Tilly’s cavalry; but a part was sent by 
Duke Maximilian I. of Ba\'aria to the 
Pope, and was known among the collections 
of the Vatican for two centuries as the 
Palatiuf Library. 

The Protestant Union was forced to dis- 
band its forces, and its organization was dis- 
solved in 1622 amid universal contcmj)t. 
It seemed to most observers that the Em- 
peror PVrdinand II. had triumphed over all 
his foes and that he had established his 
power beyond disjnite; but the Thirty Years’ 
War had only real 13^ begun.. 

In 1623 the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon 
conferred the I^alatinate and the title of 
Elector on Duke Maximilian I. of Bavaria, 
through the influence of his all^^ the Em- 
peror P'erdinand II. This proceeding, and 
the evident intention of Ferdinand 11. to 
attem]>t the sup])ression of Protestantism 
throughout Geimain', blasted the ho]>es for 
a .speedy termination of the destructive civil 
and religious war. , ^ 

England, Holland and Xkmmark now lent 
their assistance to the Protestant cause in 
Germany; and the Protestant towns of 
Lower Saxony took uj) arms in defense of 
their religion, and formed an alliance with 
King Christian W . of Denmark, whom they 
invested with the chief command of their 
armies. Those valiant Protestant lead^, 
Ernest v^on Mansfe ld, Christian of Anhalt 
and George Frederick of Baden-Durlach, 
again appe ared in the field. 

Thus far the war against the German 
Protestants had been carried on almost en- 
tirely by the Catholic League; but, as the 
.struggle had assumed greater proportions, 
the League demanded supplies of troops 
from the Emperor. P'erdinand himself, who 
w^as jealous of the power and influence of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, resolved to raise an 
army of his own. Albert von Wallenstein, a 
wealthy Bohemian nobleman, offered to 
support an army of fifty thousand men, 
at his own expense, for the Emperor, on 
condition of being allowed the unlimited 
command of them, and of indemnifying him- 
self by the plunder of the conquered lands. 
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After sonie hesitation, Ferdinand accepted 
the offer of the daring adventurer, made 
him governor of Friedland, elevated him to 
the dignity of an Elector of the German 
ICmpire, and afterward created him Duke of 
Friedland and a prince of the Empire. ^ 

\ Wallenstein w^as a Bohemian by birth, 
but a German by descent, and had been 
carefully educated at the University of 
Padua, in Northern Italy, then one of the 
most renowned seats of learning in liurope. 
There he imbibed a l^elief in astrology, 
which had great influence on his subsequent 
life. In consequence of his infamous bar- 
gain with the EnqKTor Ferdinand II., he 
was at the head of an army of as desperate 
troops as ever took the field. He so<m 
proved himself a great general and became 
one of the famous heroes of the Thirty 
Years’ War, while also acquiring the repu- 
tation of being one of the most unscrui)u- 
lous plunderers of history.' 

I Northern Germany now became the chief 
theater of the war; and the army of the 
Catholic League under Tilly, and that of 
the Emperor under Wallenstein, soon broke 
the power of the Protestants in that quarter. 
The campaign of 1625 began with the ad- 
vance of King Christian IV^of Denmark 
from the Elbe to the Wescr; but that mon- 
arch was defeated by Tilly near Hanover, 
thus ending the campaign decidedly in 
favor of the imperialists. 

In the spring of 1626 Wallenstein marched 
northward with his plundering horde, but 
fortunately for Germany a jealousj’ between 
Tilly and Wallenstein prevented them from 
ac'ding in concert. Wallenstein pursued 
Mansfeld and defeated him at the bridge of 
Dessau; after which Mansfeld marched into 
Hungary, and died in Bosnia while attempt- 
ing to make his way to the Netherlands. 
Christian of Anhalt died the same year. In 
the meantime took M linden, in Han- 

over, prevented King Christian IV. of Den- 
mark from joining the Saxon dukes, and 
filial^ defeated him with great loss at the 
Castle o ^L utter , nj£ar. the Barenberg, Au- 
gust 27, 1626. 

In the spring of 1627 Wallenstein again 
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advanced northward, his plundering army 
being preceded and accompanied by bands 
SypJ^ics, who concealed them.selves in 
the woods and pillaged farms and houses 
whenever they l^d the opportunity. King 
Christian IV. of Denmark was comjielled to 
retreat into his own doniinion.s. His ally, 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, was driven from 
his territories, which were immediately 
seized by Wallenstein.# 

Schleswig, Holstein and the peninsula 
of Jutland were conquered and frightfully 
ravaged by the Catholic armies of Ger- 
many under Tilly and Wallenstein ; and 
the King of Denmark was obliged to seek 
lefuge in his islands. The Protestaiit Ger- 
man states of Pomerania and Brandenburg 
were forcerl to receive imjierial garrisons, and 
the whole North of Q^maiiy lay prostrate 
before the power of the Ivm]>eror and the 
Catholic I^eague. 

Wallenstein was anx^us to win over the 
Hanseatic towns to the imperial side, .so 
that Austria might be as powerful by sea 
as by land ; and he endeavored to effecfl this 
result partly by force and partly by bribery. 

In his desperation and des])air, King 
Christian IV. of Denmark looked to King 
Gustavus Adolphus of vSweden for aid ; 
but the vSwedish monarch was still engaged 
in his long war with King Sigismiind III. 
of Poland, and could therefore render no 
other assistance to the Danish kinq#han to 
prevent the Polish sovereign fronAending 
an army to aid the Emperor Ferdi^nd II. 

Wallenstein had great respec 5 l for the 
military talents of the vSwedish king, and 
sought to draw him into a treaty for the 
partition of the Danish dominions, by which 
vSwedeii would receive Norway and the 
province of Schonen, while Denmark and 
the control of the Baltic would pass to the 
Emi)eror Ferdinand II. or to Wallenstein 
himself. But Gustavus Adolphus rejected 
Wallenstein’s overtures, and sent aid to the 
Danish monarch as soon as he was able to 
do so. 

The heroic inhabitants of the city tof 
Stralsund, in Pomerania, refused to Te-?'^ 
ceive an imperial garrison. Wallenstein 
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tifarchcd against the city, and swore that he 
would take it if it were bound to heaven 
with chains ; but all his assaults were gal- 
lanth’ repulsed by the inhabitants ; and 
after a siege of ten week^ during which he 
lost twelve thousand men, Wallenstein was 
obliged to relinciuish the siege and to retire. 

At the same time Tilly was weakened by 
the withdrawal of some of his troops to 
Italy: and he was t*>uccessively driven from 
Jutland, Holstein and Schleswig by King 
Christian IV. of Denmark. 

The recent reverses of Till}’ and Wallen- 
stein in the North induced the Kmperor of 
Germany to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the King of Denmark. By the Peace of 
Li-ibeck, in May, 1629, Christian IV. 
recovered the territories which had been 
coiKjnered from ; but he was re^juired 
lo abandon the cause of the German Prot- 
estants, and to take no part in German af- 
fairs except in his|J apacity of Duke of Hol- 
.stein. 

Since the religious Peace of Pa.ssau, in 
1552, a vast amount of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty had come into the pos.sessiou of the 
German Protestants. This property con- 
sisted of two archbishoprics, two bishoprics 
and other ecclesiastical lands. The question 
relating to these ecclesiastical possessions 
was one of the most difficult raised by the 
Reformation. Much of this land had been 
bestowed centuries before under conditions 
of trM*ute and obedience to the Roman 
Cath^ic Church ; but Protestant princes of 
Germany, as well as the heirs and descend- 
ants of donors, claimed their right to con- 
trol the disposition of benefices. 

The Kmperor Ferdinand II, and the 
Catholic party, encouraged by their recent 
triumph, now resolved upon the suppre.ssion 
of the Protestand religion, and the full 
reestablishment of Roman Catholicism 
throughout German\'^and, instigated by the 
ArcliTii.shop-Eleclors and by the Society of 
the Jesuits, the Emperor issued an Ediftsif 
RcsUJutmi^ in March, 1629, which required 
yhe Protestants to re.store all ecclesiastical 
property which had been taken from the 
Catholics since the Peace of Passau. Two 


of the most important bishoprics thus held 
— tho.se of Halbcrstadt and Magdeburg — 
were bestowed upon the Emperor’s brother, 
the Archduke Leopold of Styria, who 
already held a plurality of sees. In many 
of the Protestant cities of Germany the 
churche.s were clo.sed, and private worship 
was forbidden. 

As the execution of the Edi< 5 l of Re.stitu- 
tion would wrest many bishoprics and al- 
most all the foundations and abbeys in the 
North of Germany from those who then 
held them, it filled the entire Protestant 
portion of the Empire with terror and alarm, 
and ])rolonged the destructive civil and 
religious war which had already affliCied 
Germany for little more than a decade. 
Many of tUc Protestant princes and cities 
of Germany violently resisted the execution 
of the harsh cdiCl, and the Emperor found 
himself obliged to employ military force to 
carry out his designs, but his army was no 
longer comuiuiided by Wallenstein. 

W a lie n s te i n ’ s 1 )a rba r on s con d u Cl i n sprea d - 
ing ruin and de.solation wherever he appear- 
ed aroused the indignation of both Catho- 
lics and Protestants ; and the whole body 
of the German princes in the Imjierial Diet 
at Ratisbon, with Duke Maximilian I. of 
Bavaria at their head, demanded the re- 
moval of Wallenstein from the chief com- 
mand of the imperial army. The Duke of 
Bavaria was enraged by Wallen.stein’s pre- 
sumption and by his ascendency over the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., while the other 
princes of the Catholic League were also 
offended by his haughty assumption of 
sovereign state and dignity. PVaring to 
offend the princes of the Catholic League, 
the Emperor yielded to the unanimous voice 
of the princes and people of Germany, re- 
moved Wallenstein, and aj^pointed Tilly to 
the chief command of his army. Wallen- 
stein retired to his duchy of Friedland, 
where he lived in the enjoyment of immense 
wealth, until he should again be called, 
upon to assume the chief command of the 
imperialarniy , ^ v.o«t(u2 

The uiy fortuiTate Frofestairts of Germany 
1 were now 9onipelled to yield before the 
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superior power of Austria and Bavaria l ]?ut 
they soon found a deliverer in the valiant 
Gustaviis Adolphus, Kin^of vSweden, whom 
the intriguing and unprincijded French 
PrThie-Minister, Cardinal Richelieu, the 
eiiemy of the Hoxise of Hapsburg, had in- 
duced to assist the German Prolestants in 
their war against their ICmperor. 

France, under Cardinal Richelieu, held 
the iKilance in Kur()j)ean affairs ; and that 
great statesman and di])lomat gladly saw 
the imperial power weakened by religious 
dissensions in Germany, though his posi- 
tion as a cardinal and as the counselor of a 
Catholic king prevented him from waging 
open war in the Protestant interest; but he 
negotiated a truce between Sweden and I\>- 
laiid which lei I Giistavus Adolphus free to 
prosecute his designs in German^', and he 
oftered that king the subsidies and close al- 
liance of France. 

Gusta\'u-> Adolphus at first rejected the 
offers of Cardinal Richelieu; but a few 
months afterward a treaty was signed at 
Beerwald in Neumark, binding France and 
vSweden to mutual aid and co()])eration for 
five years. The most prudent of the Swed- 
ish Council admitted the necessity of the 
war. Walleiisteiirs late movements toward 


of fifteen thousand highly disciplined aw 
sober, God-fearing men, ^vho as.semblra 
around their chaplains twice a day, and 
were not permitted hy their pious king to 
devastate any of the territory through which 
tl^y marched. ^ 

^^ustavus Adolphus landed in Germany 
at an auspicious moment, when W’alleiistein 
had just been dismis.sed from the imperial 
service, and when nearl> all his officers had 
relim|uished their coii#nands in disgust.' 
When Tilly superseded \\\allenstein in the 
imjierial command he found himself at the 
head of a weakened and discontented army. 

The lCm])eror PTrdinand II. paid little 
attention to the Swedish invasion of his 
i dominions; and theim]>erial ]iai ty general!}^ 
j iiredicted that the “ vSnow-King,” as they 
i called Gustavus Adol])hus, would never 
I dare venture far fron^the Baltic shores. 

1 But the ridicule of the court of Vienna was 
1 soon changed to surjiris^ and consternation 
I when the Swedish kin^P advanced .steadily 
I into the interior, and ca]itured the fortre.s.ses 
j of Pomerania and Mecklenburg in cpiick 


succe.ssion. 


Vainly did the imperial generals lay waste 
the country through which the Swedes ad- 
vanced, even burning towns and villages to 


! the supreme control of the Baltic menaced 
Swedish commerce; while the support which 
the Kmpenir PVrdinand TI. had given to 
Xing Sigismund III. of Poland in his claim 
to the Swedi.sh crown, and the contemptu- 
ous and even violent expulsion of the vSwed- 
ish envoys from the Congrc.ss of Liibeck, 
were flagrant insults to the Swedish king. 

Convinced of the justice of his cause, and 
animated by his zeal for the Protestant faith 
and by his desire to avenge private injuries, 
Gustavus Adolphus “set his hou.se in order 
like a dying man.’’ Leaving the govern- 
ment of Sweden in charge of a Council of 
Regency, and commending his daughter and 
heire.ss, Christina, then only four years of 
age, to the care and fidelity of the Estates 
of Sweden, he .sailed from his kingdom, 
which he never again beheld, and landed 
on the i.sland of Rugen, on the coast of 
Pomerania, June 24, 1630, wdth an army 


prevent the Swedes from obtaining food and 
.shelter therein. The vSwedish army contin- 
ued its advance; and il.s ])erfe( 5 l order and 
di.scipline won the hearts of the inhabitants, 
who were surpri.sed that the invadir^army 
-respecflcd their rights, so that theyMooked 
upon the Swedes as their rescuers de- 
liverers. 

Many of the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many, fearing the vengeance of their Em- 
peror, and jealous of the foreign monarch 
who had espou.sed their cause, at first re- 
fused to cooperate with the King of vSw^eden, 
and at the Diet of Leipsic they re.solved to 
oKserve neutrality. Gustavus Adolphus 
compelled the Duke of Pomerania to enter 
into an alliance with him ; but the Ele< 5 lors 
of Saxony and Brandenburg refirsed per- 
mission to the Swedes to march through 
their territories, and Gustavus Adolphfc 
was so long delayed by negotiations cm 
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t\fs subjec 5 l that he was o])ligecl to leave the 
Frotestaiit city cff Magdeburg to its fate. 

The Ele< 5 lor of Saxony claimed the lead- 
ership of the German Protestants by heredi- 
tary right — a post which he lacked the abil- 
ity to maintain. The Eledtor of Branden- 
burg, though the Swedish king’s brother- 
in-law, was actuated more by jealousy than 
by any enlightened regard for the interests 
of his subjedls. 

Magdeburg, the Jl>icient .seat of an arch- 
bishopric, had become one of the first and 
firmest strongholds of the Reformation 
under princes of the Brandenburg Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. It had resisted the iidi<!‘ 1 ; 
of Restitution and the investiture of Eeopold 
of Styria, the Emperor’s brother, as its 
bisho]) ; and in 1629 the imperial army 
bombarded its walls for seven months. Mag- 
deburg fell into thetiossession of the impe- 
rial army under Tilly, May 16, 163L, after a 
siege of six weeks, during ^^hich many fierce 
assaults had been {lU antly repulsed. The j 
devoted city was dreadfully punished. The 
entire city, except the Cathedral and a few 
houses in its vicinity, was burned to the | 
ground; and thirty thousand of its inhabit- i 
ants were brutally massacred by barbarous 
Croats and equally cruel Walloons. 

Both armies were largely reinforced; and 
Tilly marched into Saxony at the head of 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, rav- 
aging and plundering with his accustomed 
ferocit^x When the Ele( 5 lor of Saxony was 
inform/il that two hundred of his villages 
were it’ flames he found himself under the 
necessity to conclude an alliance with King 
Gustavus Adolphus, joining him with 
eighteen thousand tn^ops. 

(The King of Sweden marched to meet 
Tilly ; and a sanguinary battle was fought 


at the village of Breitenfeld, near Eeipsic 


September 7, 1631, in which the united 
forces of the Swedes and the Saxons gained 
a most brilliant vieftory. This imperial de- 
feat disclosed the Tbiig hidden decline of the 
Austrian power. The rout of Tilly’s army 
was so complete that scarcely two thousand 
troops could be rallied for the retreat to 
Kalle, while all his artillery fell into the 


pos.session of the vi< 5 lorious army of the 
Swedes. 

^he battle of Breitenfeld placed Germany 
at the mercy of the vi< 5 lorious Gustavus Adol- 
ph usiand opened to him the road to Vienna, 
whiCdi he might have captured, and thus 
ended the war by a bold stroke directly at 
the heart of his imperial foe ; but he had 
higher views of his own than those of con- 
quest, and believed that he could better se- 
cure the religious freedom of Germany by 
entering the territories of the Catholic 
Eeague, in every state of which a small 
minority were still struggling for liberty of 
conscience. Leaving the invasion of Aus- 
tria and Bohemia to the Eleeftor of Saxony, 
Gustavus Adolphus marched through Fran- 
conia to the Rhine, taking all the im]X)rt- 
ant towns and fortresses with surprising ra- 
pidit5% many of them welcoming him as a 
deliverer and opening their gates at his a])- 
proach. The vSpanish garrison of Mayence 
surrendered to him December 13, 1631, and 
became the Swedish head-quarters. 

Thus at Christmas, A. I>. 1631, the 

'‘Snow-King” occupied a firm position on 
the Rhine, attended by his (jueen, his Chan- 
cellor, and a brilliant court of princes and 
ambassadors. But his unexpedled approach 
to the French frontier had alarmed the .sus- 
picions of King Louis XIII. of France, 
while Cardinal Richelieu began to fear the 
decline of his own influence in the German 
Empire. The A rchbi .shop- Elector of Treves 
was induced to decline the Swedish king’.s 
prote( 5 lion and to admit a French garrison 
into the impregnable fortre.ss of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, thus ceding to France a coveted foot- 
hold on the Rhine, which was not soon re- 
linqui.shcd. Gustavus Adolphus gave the 
FVeiich no real ground for their suspicions, 
as he started on his return march to Fran- 
conia as soon as he had driven the Span- 
iards out of the Palatinate. 

When he arrived at Nuremberg he was 
greeted with acclamations of joy as the pro- 
tedlor of religious liberty in Germany. 
Thence he marched to the Danube, cro.ssed 
that stream, captured the city of Donau- 
worth, and pursued the imperial army 
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under Tilly t o the river Lech, which sepa- 
rated the Swedish king from Bavaria. 

Th^Lech was a narrow stream, but deep, 
rapid, and then swollen by the melting of 
the winter snows. Tilly’s army occupied 
a strongly fortified camp on the Bavarian 
side. The Swedish council of war declared 
that his position was too strong to be at- 
tacked ; but King Gustavus Adolphus had 
personally recoiiiioitered the entire region, 
and had his own plan of oj)erations, which 
resulted in remarkable success. After plac- 
ing his artillery at a bend of the river wdiere 
the height of the bank gave him a great 
advantage over the imperial army, he order- 
ed a terrific cannonade upon Tilly’s camp. 
Tinder cover of the smoke and din of this 
assault upon the enemy’s lines, he caused a 
bridge to be constru<5led, while the inter- 
ference of the Bavarians was prevented by the 
dreadful precision with which the Swedish 
cannon swe])t the opposite bank of the river. 
Tilly was mortally wounded by a cannon- 
ball; and Duke Maximilian 1. retired to 
Ingolstadt, abandoning the defense of his 
frontier. 

The wounded Tilly died a fortnight later 
at Ingolstadt, his mind being occupied with 
military affairs to the very moment of his 
death. The entire soul of this hero was 
filled with war. He \vas simple and mod- 
erate in his style of living, and despised 
wealth and possessions, as well as titles and 
dignities. He knew no more of sensual en- 
joyment than of high cultivation or nobility 
of mind. 

After occupying Augsburg, and there 
restoring the Lutheran form of worship, 
Gustavus Adolphus marched into Bavaria, 
and entered Munich, its capital, which had 
been deserted by Duke Maximilian’s court. 
The only punishment wdiich the triumphant 
Swedish king inflidted upon the trembling 
Bavarians was a fine and the seizure of one 
hundred and forty concealed cannons. 

The Emperor Ferdinand II. was now in 
a desperate situation, as h^.^vas threatened 
with the loss of all that he had gained dur- 
ing the first twelve years of the war. In 
his extremity the humiliated Emperor again 


had recourse to the services of Wallensteil 
who had secretly aided th<f Saxons to co^ 
quer Bohemia for tlie purpose of forcing 
the ungrateful Emperor to recall him to 
the command of the imperial army. When 
the Emperor api]gak‘d to Wallenstein the 
latter feigned a haughty reluctance to re- 
sume a command of which lie had been de- 
prived unjustly, and only consented to ac- 
cept the command upon conditions which 
were both insulting luM dangerous to the 
Emperor. Wallenstein deiminded tlmt he 
should be invested with absolute power ; 
that no prince of the Austrian House of 
Ilapsburg should be with the army ; that 
the Enqieror should not make any military 
appointments, and not giv^e any orders to 
the army, under any circumstances; and 
that Wallenstein should have the disposal 
of all confiscated estate^ 

Wallenstein had fully resolved upon his 
future course. His moUves were ambition 
and revenge, and he acipted the imperial 
commission only that he might betray his 
ungrateful sovereign, whose ruin he intended 
to make the means of establishing his own 
]K)wer. He intended to drive the vSwedes 
from Germany, after which he meant to 
make himself master of the Empire, and 
finally to seize the imperial crowui. 

The magic of Wallenstein’s name caused 
large numbers of troops to rally to his 
standard, and he was soon at the head of 
an army of forty thousand men, with^’hich 
he drove the Saxons out ol BohemiM The 
Emperor Ferdinand II. vainly ii»lored 
Wallenstein for a few regiments to relieve 
Bavaria and thus save Austria from inva- 
sion by the vidlorious vSwedes. Wallen.stcin 
could not forego the opportunity of revenge 
upon his inveterate enemy, Duke Maximil- 
ian I. of Bavaria, who had been resi)onsi- 
ble for his previous dismissal from the com- 
mand of the imperial army. 

Finally Wallenstein con.sented to a for- 
mal reconciliation with Duke Maximilian I. 
on condition of having the absolute com- 
mand of the Bavarian forces, which he 
united with his own army; after which ^ 
marched against Gustavus Adolphus, wlo 
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strongly intrenched his army at Nu- 
[jiiiberg. Walltnslein, at the head of sixty 
thousand imperialists, formed a fortified 
camp within a few miles of the Swedish 
lines. For two month.s the two armies were 
watching each other, dicing which both 
suffered dreadfully from liunger and pesti- 
lence. After failing to draw \\'allen.stein 
into battle on equal ground, Gustavus Adol- 
phus stormed the imperial camp, but was 
repulsed with heav^ loss. 

Girstavus Adolphus soon retired into Ba- 
varia, and Wallenstein gladly .saw the Swed- 
ish army engaged in humbling the Bavarian 
duke, while the imperial general himself 
turned to ]niisue his design^ against Saxony 
About the same time a revolt of the Austrian 
peasants afforded the Swedish king an ex- 
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est generals then in Europe now for the 
first time encountered each other on equal 
terms, and every soldier felt that the fate of 
the German Empire hung upon the issue. 

The impetuous valor of the Swedes put 
three imperial brigades to flight, but Wal- 
lenstein’s word and example were sufficient 
to rally them and to lead them anew to the 
contest. A colonel of vSwedish cavalry* hav- 
ing been wounded, King Gustavus Adol- 
phus took command in person, and charged 
the imperialists in advance of his whole 
army, during which he was mortally 
wounded. His troops were then led by 
Duke Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, and were 
inspired by a fury of revenge. After nine 
hours’ stubborn fighting, during which Pap- 
penheim, the leader of the imperial cavalry, 
was also inortally wounded, Wal- 
lenstein retired from the field, 
leaving his artillery in the pos- 
session of the Swedes, and fled 
in dismay from Saxon>' into Bo- 
hemia with his shattered army. 

Such was the memorable battle 
of Lutzeii, in which the vSwedes 
gained a most glorious victory, 
but which was_dearly purchased 
with the death of. the heroic and 
valiant Gustavus Adol])hus, ‘’the 
Ivion of theNorth. ’ ’ The Swedes 
sent tHc l)0(Ty of their illustrious 


cellent opportunity to invade Austria and 
marchSupon Vienna, and thus make the 
EmpeyV tremble in his own capital; but, 
upon ^eing informed that W^illenstein wa.*-* 
pressing the Saxons very hard, he .sacrificed 
his own interests to tho.se of his ally, the 
Ele( 5 tor of vSaxony, by a rapid march north- 
ward. 

After colle( 5 ling reinforcements in Fran- 
conia, Gustavus Adolphus arrived at Lutzen 
on the evening of November 15, 1632, where 
Wallenstein already held a strong position, 
ready to await the Swedish king’s attack. 
The next morning the entire Swedish arm^", 
kneeling, joined in their king’s religious 
devotions, after which they broke forth in 
spiging Euther’s celebrated hymn : “ Eine 

fiste Burg ist unser GoU, ’ ’ The two great- 


king, which was frightfully disfigured b^- 
the hoofs of horses, to his native land for 
interment. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus was re- 
ceived with the most intense grief through- 
out Protestant Christendom. The great 
champion of Protestantism had been stricken 
down. Never was a king more beloved by 
his subjedls. No unworthy aeff sullied the 
brightness of his fame. A German poet has 
celebrated him as the “first and ovXy just 
conqueror that the world has produced. ’ ’ 

In March, 1633, a congress of the Prot- 
CvStant states of Germany, and the ambas- 
sadors of France, England, Holland and 
Sweden, was held at Heilbronn to decide 
upon what a( 5 lion to take in regard to the 
future. This congress conferred upon Count 
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Axel Oxenstiern, who was administering 
the government of Sweden as regent during 
the minority of the infant Queen Christina » 
the same dignity and powers that the val- 
iant Gubtavus Adolphus had held as pro- 
tedlor of the Protestant interests of Ger- 
many ill opposition to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. and the Catholic League. 

As the unfortunate Ivlec 5 lor- Palatine, Fred- 
erick had died since the battle of Lutzen, 
the Congress of Heilbronn provided for his 
children by securing to them under the 
guardianship of their uncle, Louis Philij), 
the territories of the Palatinate which King 
Gustaviis Adolphus had conquered from the 
imperialists. The bishoprics of Bamberg 
and Wurzburg were erecl;ed into tb^ duchy 
of P'ranconia, and conferred, as a fief of the 
Swedish crown, upon Duke Bernhard of 
Saxe- Weimar. During that year’s cam- 
paign Bernhard captured the important city 
of Ratisbon, thus obtaining command of 
the Danube. 

After the death ^f _Gu3taYUS Adolphus 

the Protestant forces m Germaixy were 

under the. command c»f the Swedish gen- 
eral Horn and Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weijnar. Wallenstein dis])layed scarcely 
any of his accustomed vigor during the 
campaign of 1633, and gave great dissatis- 
fadlion to the Emperor P'erdinand TI., who 
had already begun to suspedl the fidelity of 
his great general. It became more and 
more apparent with the progress of time 
that Wallenstein was seeking to make him- 
self King of Bohemia ; and his enemies, 
wdio constituted a powerful party at court 
and, in the army, demanded his dismi.s.sal. 

Wallenslein was accused of a design to 
enter into an alliance with Sweden for the 
accomplishment of his designs upon the 
crown of Bohemia; and for this reason he 
liberated the captiv^e Count Thurn, the he- 
reditary enemy of the Austrian House of 
Ilapsburg. The Emperor Ferdinand II., 
by the advice of the friends of Duke Maxi- 
milian I. of Bavaria and the Jesuits, who 
hated Wallenstein becau.se of the freedom 
of his religious views, resolved upon the 
destru( 5 lion of the great general. 


When Wallenstein was informed 
concerning the decision ^f the 
council, he a.ssembled his leading officers at 
Pilsen, and induced them to sign a written 
promise to stand by him to the last drop of 
their blood. Thus relying upon the fidelity 
t)f his army, Wallenstein felt prepared for a 
rupture with the EmiKTor. As p'erdinand 
II. was afraid to proceed to oi)eii hostilities 
with his great general, he sought to accom- 
plish his end by treacl^ry, and kejU u]i a 
friendh* correspondence with W'alleiistein to 
the last, even after orders had been secretly 
given releasing the officers and troops from 
their obedience to their general, and requir- 
ing him to be brought to the Emperor dead 
or alive. 

The Italian general Piccolomini, whom 
Wallenstein considered his best friend, acted 
under secret orders froA the Emi>eror Fer- 
dinand II. to incite the soldiery against the 
powerful general and to lay snares for his 
life. The Emperor tliA pronounced Wal- 
lenstein’s deposition in Bohemia ; where- 
upon the great general marched towards 
Eger with his most devoted troops, in order 
to be nearer a junc'^ure with the Swedes. 

Before Wallenstein could join the Swedes 
he was assassinated, February 25, 1634, 
his awn liead-quartcrs at Eger by a band of 
assassins, with the Irishman Butler at their 
liead, sent for that purpose by the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. Wallenstein’s faithful ad- 
herents and confederates — lllo, TcrAa and 
Kinsky — were also assassinated, ■'he as- 
sa.ssins were rewarded with honorslLdigni- 
ties and wealth, and received the confiscated 
e.states of the murdered general. 

Tlius, died Albert von Wallenstciti, the 
terror of the German people and the idol of 
the German soldiery. He posse s.sed an au- 
dacious and enterprising spirit, a command- 
ing charac 5 ler, and a boundless, pride, and 
ambition. When his tall form, clothed in a 
.scarlet mantle, and with a red feather in his 
hat, was .seen pacing through his camp his 
.soldiers were .seized with a strang e a we. 

However treasonable maj’^ havj^ ws!* 

lenstein’s designs, the Emperor Ferdjjj^Md i 
II. w^as under the most sacred obUgatiow^ 
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offcratitude to the great general for twice 
Inserting his cr€/wn when all seemed lost. 
The Emperor publicly showed his gratitude 
to the general whom he had thus violently 
and illegally jnit to death by ordering three 
thousand masses to be su^g for the repose 
of the illustrious victim’s soul. 

King Ferdinand III. of Bohemia — the son : 
of the Emperor Ferdinand II. — received the | 
chief command of the imperial army, which 1 
took Donauworth ai|:l menaced Nordlingeii [ 
in the summer of 1634. The Swedish gen- | 
eral Horn had been sent with a detachment | 
to guard the passes of the Tyrolese Alps, 
but was compelled to rejoin Duke l^ernhard 
of Saxe- Wei mar and to leave the way open 
for the advance of the Cardinal Infant Fer- 
dinand of Spain with an army from Italy. 
This warlike prelate w'as regarded as the 
first prince of the vS^niiish Hapsburgs since 
Don John of Austria who had posse.ssed 
any military talent. 

This Cardinal In^nt Ferdinand of Spain 
joined King Ferdinand III. of Bohemia un- 
der the walls of Nordlingen, where a great 
battle was fought August 26 and 27, 1634, 
ending in the total defeat and rout of the 
Swedish and vSaxon forces under General 
Horn and Duke Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, 
Horn and three other generals w^ere taken 
prisoners, along with six thousand of their 
troops. Twelve thousand of the vanquish- 
ed army lay dead upon the sanguinary’ 
field : Vjiile eighty cannon, three hundred 
standard and four thousand wagons became 
the sp«is of the vi< 51 :orious imperialists and 
their Spanish allies. 

The fair prospe< 5 l for a general peace was 
blasted b}’ the intervention of France, 
whose renowned Prime Minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, although a ])rince of the Catholic 
Church, was resolved to humble the proud 
House of Hapsburg. He had for a long 
time watched the struggle; and he now de- 
cided to intervene ac 5 lively, for which pur- 
pose Jje negotiated a treaty with the Swed- 
ish Chancellor, Count Axel 
which he agreed to assist vSweden with French 
ni^ney and French troops, in return for Swe- 
dai’s consenting to the annexation of Alsace 


to France. Lorraine had already been forci- 
bly annexed to the same kingdom, and a 
“Parliament of Austrasia” was duly insti- 
tuted at Metz. The conquered duke, Charles 
of Lorraine, abdicated in favor of his brother, 
the Cardinal Nicholas PVancis, entered the 
imperial service, and l)ecame a valiant and 
successful general. 

During the same year (1634) France con- 
cluded a close alliance with Prince PVe(ler*ck 
Henrj" of Orange, the Stadtholder of the 
Dutch Republic, for a simultaneous invasion 
of the Spanish Netherlands by the P'rench 
from the south and by the Dutch from the 
north. The vSpanish Netherlands were in- 
vited to constitute themselves an independ- 
ent state, ceding a considerable extent of 
territory^ on each side to each of the tw’o 
neighboring nations by whose assistance the 
liberation of those provinces from Spanish 
rule was to be efle( 5 led. If the Spanish 
Netherlands rejec'^ed this offer of deliverance 
they were to be conquered and then divided 
between PVance and Plolland. 

The vSpaniards had already wrested Phil- 
ipsburg, on the Rhine, from the PVench ; 
and in March, 1635, they also seized Treves, 
destroyed its P’rench garrison, and carried 
the Archbishop- Elector a prisoner to Ant- 
werp. As the Cardinal Infant P'erdinand 
refused to surrender this spiritual prince 
upon the demand of Cardinal Richelieu, a 
French herald at Brussels declared war 
against vSpain. The Archbishop-Ele( 51 ;or 
was already^ under the ban of the German 
ICmpire for having admitted a French garri- 
son into the impregnable fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein ; and he was soon taken to \h- 
enna, where he was detained in ca])tivity 
for ten y^ears. 

The Elector John George of Saxony had 
long been wavering, and after the battle of 
Niirdlingen he decided to make peace with 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. ^Ne arl y qU the 
German states ultimately acceded to the 
Peace of Prague, in May, 1635, though they 
united in censuring the base ingratitude of 
the Elector of Saxony’, in the defense of 
whose dominions the heroic King Gustavus 
Adolphus had lost his life on the bloody field 
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of Lutzen, but who now engaged by a s]3ecial 
article of the Treaty of Prague to aid in 
driving the Swedes from Germany. 

By the Treaty of I’rague the Phiiperor 
Ferdinand II. made many concessions con- 
cerning church property and freedom of 
wor.ship, except in Bohemia, which king- 
dom was now declared to be hereditary in 
the Austrian House of Hapsburg. The 
Swedes rejec 5 led the treaty, and their own 
propositions were disregarded by the im- | 
perial court. Thus the Alliance of Heil- I 
bronn was formally dissolved by the aolion | 
of the German princes in renouncing the j 
Swedish alliance by the Peace of lh*ague. ; 

Germany was thus for the time pacified, j 
and the Italian general Piccolomini entered | 
the S])auish Netherlands with twenty thou- i 
sand im])enal troo])s ; while the imperial ' 
army of the Rhine drove the French from 
that river and also from the Neckar, the 
Moselle and the Saar. The French opera- 
tions were no more successful in theS])anish 
Netherlands and the Duchy of Milan , and 
in T636 the German imjKTial and Si>anish 
armies invaded PVance on four sides, but 
accom])lished veiy little. Bands of Croats j 
and Hungarians ravaged the North of ! 
P'rance and alarmed Paris, where loud com- ; 
]daints were now made against Cardinal [ 
Richelieu ; but the great Prime Minister 1 
quickly raised an army which dislodged the i 
imjKTial troops from Corbie and drove them 
from PVance. ! 

In (ka'inany, Duke Bernhard of Saxe- | 
Weiviiar was ]K*rforming Vnilliant military , 
achievements in the .service of PVance in the i 
Rhineland: while the Swedes under Banner | 
defeated the faithless pne( 5 lor John George | 
of Saxony at Dinnitz and still more decis- 
ively at Wittstock in 1636. 

The Rmperor Ferdinand II. died at Vi- 
enna in PVbruary, 1637, and was .succeeded 
on the imperial throne by his son Fkkpt- 
N.^ND III. The new Emperor was naturally 
more tolerant than his father, and was less 
influenced by the Jesuits and the Spaniards. 
He had also personally witne.s.sed the misery j 
and desolation which the long war had j 
brought upon Germany, and was sincerely j 


desirous of peace; but the war went 
vigorou.sly. • 

PVrdinand II. had commenced the war 
to exterminate Protestantism and to make 
the imperial power absolute in Germany. 
Ferdinand III. continued the struggle to 
.save what he could of the Enqnre from con- 
que.st by the Swedes and the P'rench. As 
he failed in his efforts hn* jK‘ace, he ]^rose- 
cuted the war with vigor; and the vSwedish 
general Banner was forefd to rai.se the siege 
of Lcipsic and to retreat into Pomerania by 
a series of romantic adventures and escajics. 

After the great heroes of the Thirty 
Years’ War — Tilly, Wallenstein and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus - had pa.s.sed away, the 
great conflict had entirely lost its religions 
charae^er, and it was now a defensive strug- 
gle on the ]>art of the German limpire 
against PYeiich and Sw^ish conquest. 

The struggle lasted eleven years after the 1 
accession of Fenlinand III. The admirable 
di.sci})line which CTUst»us Adolphus had 
maintained among the vSwedes had passsd 
away with him, and the Swedi.sh troc)])s be- 
came noted for their excesses and their cruel- 
ties. Their commander. Banner, who was 
himself an unmitigated ]>rofligate, declared 
that it would be no wonder if the earth 
.should open and swallow up his army for 
its crimes and cruelties. 

The German armies on both sides were 
without a comnii.ssariat, and usually without 
pay, subsisting at the expen.se of th|^ni.ser- 
able inhabitants of the districts wh«h they 
visited. Fkich army systematically d^|^oyed 
the produce of the .soil for the purpo.se of 
.starving its enemies. The reckle.s.sne.ss with 
which the wretched inhabitants were plun 
dered and their property destroyed brought 
.starvation and all its horrors to thousands 
of innocent women and children. 

During the last period of the Thirty 
Yeans’ War — the period following the Peace 
of Prague — all the principal European states 
were more or less a< 5 lively occupied. Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, in the service of 
France, captured several fortre.sses on the 
Upper Rhine, and won a great vi< 5 lory o'^r 
the German imperial army at Rheinfefc, 
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^^rch 3, 163S. He also forced the strong 
fC'tress of Breisccli to surreiuler, in Decem- 
ber, 163S, after a siege of six months. He 
entertained the ])rojecl of obtaining Alsace 
as an independent sovereignty. But Duke 
Bernhard died in the flower of life and in 
the zenith of his brilliant Career, and all his 
concpiests on the Upper Rhine were absorbed 
by h'ranee. 

The Count Harcourl, the French com- 
mander ill Italy, c^feated the German im- 
perial troops in Piedmont, overran that 
country, and captured Turin in Sejitcmber, 
1640, after a spirited siege of over four 
months. In the Spanish Netherlands the 
French drove the Spaniards from Artois in 
1640, after capturing Arras, its capital, and 
annexed that valuable jirovince to Franee. 

The young Kleclor- Palatine was aided 
by his two nearest k^elatives, King Charles 
I. of Faigland and Scotland, and the Prince 
of Orange, the Stadtholder of the Dutch 
Republic; but theL)utch army sent to his 
aid was defeated by the German imperial 
army tinder Platzfeld* and his younger 
brother. Prince Rupert, afterward so tinhap- 
])ily famous in the civil war in England, 
was taken prisoner aiivl detained in captivity 
in Germany for some vears. 

In the meantime the Spaniards were oc- 
cupied with formidable revolts in the prov- 
inces of Catalonia and Biscay; while Por- 
tugal also rebelled and reestablished its 
independence under the Duke of Braganza, 
who bi*anie King John IV., A. I). 1640. 
The vSjruiiards were also unfortunate at .sea. 
Their nee t was destroyed by the French in 
Guetaria in 363S; and in 1639 the most 
powerful Spanish naval aniiament that had 
been sent forth since the Invincible Armada 
had menaced England was al.so annihilated 
by the Dutch. 

In 1637 the Swedes more than retrieved 
their losses in Germany. In 1638 they de- 
feated the German imperial army at Elster- 
burg, and the Saxons at Chemnitz. They 
followed up their vidlories by capturing and 
burning Pinia, and ravaging Bohemia with 
fire and sword, reducing more than a thoii- 
siid castles, hamlets and villages in that 


country to ashes. The campaigns of 1639 
and 1640 were sharply contested, and the 
results were evenU' balanced between the 
-twojmrties. In January, 1641, the Swedi.sh 
army under Banner, by a (juick and masterly 
march through the ITpper Palatinate, sud- 
denly appeared before Ratisbon, where the 
Imperial Diet was in session. The Emperor 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, but 
the city was saved from capture by a thaw, 
which prevented the vSwedes from crossing 
the Danube. 

Banner died in IMay, 1641, and was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the Swedish army 
im Germany by General Torstenso!!, the 
most talented of the lieutenants of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. He transferred the seat of 
war to the Austrian dominions, which had 
thus far escaped the general devastation and 
ruin. He captured Glogau, Schweidnitz 
and Olmutz, and even excited alarm in Vi- 
enna. He besieged l^eipsic, and defeated 
the Archduke I^^opold, who was advancing 
with an army to the relief of that city, on 
the very site of the great and decisive vic- 
tory of Gustavus Adolphus over Till}" in 
1631. Deipsic cajntulated three weeks after- 
ward, and only evSeaped pillage by the pay- 
ment of an immense contribution.^ 

The Swedish army continued its opera- 
tions throughout the rigorous winter which 
followed, and attacked Freiberg, which the 
German imperial army was obliged to 
defend ; but no sooner had Torstenson 
raised the siege of that towm than, by a 
quick and unexpecfled movement, he march- 
ed through Bohemia and relieved Olmutz, 
which was closely pressed by the imperial- 
ists. He then established a fortified camp 
near Olmutz, commanding the whole of 
Moravia ; and his detachments again ex- 
extended their ravages to the walls of Vi- 
enna. 

On the lyOwer Rhine the French had in 
the meantime w^on a vidtory at Kempen, 
which opened to them the entire Eledlorate 
of Cologne and the duchy of Jiilich, A. D. 
1642. In that year King Louis XIII., as 
an ally of the revolted Catalans, besieged 
and took Perpignan, the capital of the prov- 
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ince of Rotissilloii, which was conquered 
and annexed to Ffatice, thus extendinj^ the 
French frontier on the south to the Pyrenees. 

Cardinal Richelieu’s death, in December, 

' 1642, was followed by that of King I.,ouis 
XIII., in May, 1643; and the latter’s widow, 
Anne of Austria, became regent for hi.s Ibur- 
year-old son and successor, Douis XIV.; 
while Cardinal Mazarin, who became her 
Prime Minister, continued Richelieu’s wai 
j'>olicy for the humiliation of the House of 
Ha]>sl)urg. 

The Spanish forces from the Netherlands 
laid siege to the fortress of Rocroi; but were 
decisively defeated in the battle of Rocroi, 
May 19, by the French under the 

young Duke d’Enghien, afterward so fa- 
mous as the “Great Conde.” He followed 
u]i his vic^lory by the siege and capture of 
'riiionville, the key to Luxemburg, and the 
strongest ftir tress in the line of the Moselle, 
exce}>ting Metz. 

Ill if)44 the I'rcnch under their able com- 
manders, the Duke d’ Knghien and Tu- 
reiine, won the entire valley of the Rhine 
from Pasle to Coblentz, though they were 
repulsed with great loss in an attack on 
Freiburg. 

Ill 1644 Sweden became involved in a war 
with Denmark, wliich was still under the 
rule of King Christian IV. — a war brought 
about ])>' the intrigues of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III. and of the queen-dowager 
of Sweden, who had been excluded from 
the regency during the miiiorit.y of lier 
daughter, Queen Christina. Denmark’s 
demand for a payment of loll by Swedish 
vessels sailing into the Baltic — an imposi- 
tion from which they had been exempted by 
a special treat}^ — was made the ])rctext for 
hostilities between the two Scandinavian 
powers. 

The Swedish army under Torsten.son in- 
vaded Denmark and speedily overran the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein and the 
peninsula of Jutland. The Swedes also 
conquered the province of Schoneti and the 
towns of HeLsingborg and Landscrona. A 
German imperial force sent to the relief of 
the Danes was annihilated and dispersed by 


the Swedes, onl}' two thouj^ind of these Hlb 
perial troops succeeding in effe( 5 ling their 
retreat into Germany. 

The wSwedes under Torstenson then re- 
turned to Germtmy, invaded Bohemia, and 
achieved one of uie most brilliant and de- 
cisive vi(!dories of the war at Jankowitz in 
1645. The young Queen Christina of Swe- 
den, who had assumed the government of 
her kingdom on her eighteenth birthday, 
in 164-1, desired ])eace, and required her 
great Chancellor, Count Axel Oxenstiern, 
to enter into negotiations with King Cliris- 
tian IV. of Denmark; and in August, 1645, 
the Peace of Briiiusebro ended the war lie- 
tween the two vSeandinavian powers, Den- 
mark reliiKjuishing the seven .southern prov- 
inces of Sweden and exeni]>ting vSwedi.sh 
vessels from all tolls iiiAhe Sound or in the 
Belts ^ 

In 1645 the French army under the Duke 
d'linghien advanced Un^rd the Danube, and 
gained a ])rilliant viefory over the Bavarian 
general Von Merc>' at Nordlingeii, Augu.st 
7, 1645, thus winning that town and Dink- 
elsbiihl for the French. Turenne took many 
towns in Flanders, and also cai)tured Treves, 
which was restored to its Archbishop-IClec- 
tor who had long been in captivity among 
the S])aniaids. 

In the vSpanish Netherlands the French 
under the Duke d’Phighien captured Cour- 
trai, Mardyk and Dunkirk in 16.^; and 
great conquests by the allied Freith and 
Dutch armies were onl\' ])revcnted^>^ the 
. insanity of the Prince of Orange, the Stadt- 
holderof the Dutch Republic. In Germany 
during the same year the PTencli under 
Turenne and the Swedes under Torstenson 
advanced to the very gates of Munich. 

The French under the Duke of Guise 
aided the rebels under the fisherman Masa- 
niello in Naples, who rose in arms in 1647 
to cast off the Spanish yoke and to establish 
an independent republic. King Philip IV. 
of Spain was so occupied by his operations 
to reduce Catalonia and Portugal to submis- 
sion that he recalled his fleet from Naple* ; 
but in 1648 another Spanish naval armamjlt 
restored his authority in Naples, and the 
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of Guise was taken prisoner at Capua 1 estant powers at Osnabriick — were formally 


and conveyed to.vSpain, Where he remained 
in captivity four years. 

The Duke d’En^hien became Prince of 
Conde by the death of his father in 16^7; 
and during the same yc^ir he was sent to 
assist the rebels of Catalonia against the 
Spaniards, but failed in the siege of Eerida, 
and returned to France in disgust. lie was 
then sent to conin^iid the French anuy in 
Flanders. lie took the town of Yj)res in 
May, i64cS, drove the German imperialists 
from the province t>f Picardy, and gained 
one of his most luilliant victories over the 
imperial arm> under the Archduke Leopold 
of Austria at Lens, iu the province of Artois, 
August 20, 164S. 

In the meantime Torstcnson, afllicfled 
with the gout, resicrned the command of the 
Swedish forces in Vicrmany, and was suc- 
ceeded by Wraugel. In 164X the allied 
French and Swec^sh armies in (merman}', 
under Tureiine ami Wraugel, severely de- 
feated the im])erial army under the Italian 
general Montecuculi near Augsburg, and 
overran Bavaria, perpetrating all the usual 
barbarities, but were prevented from march - 
ing against Vienna hy a sudden rise of the 
river Inn. 

In the same year the Swedish generalis- 
simo, Charles Gustavus, afterward King 
Charles X. of Sweden, invaded Bohemia, 
attacked Prague, and waged an indecisive 
warfay with the German imperial army 
undejpGeneral Kbnigsmark until news ar- 
riveci of the conclusion of the Peace of 
Westphalia, when hostilities ceased. Thus 
the Thirt3" Years’ War ended at Prague, 
where it had begun. 

The peace which the German people for 
years demanded in despair was finally con- 
cluded. The preliminaries had been agreed 
upon at Hamburg in 1641 ; and the neigh- 
boring towms of Munster and Osnabriick, in 
Westphalia, were sele( 5 led for the meeting 
of plenipotentiaries from the belligerent 
nations. After more than a year had been 
wasted concerning minute points of eti- 
quette, the two congresses — one of Catholic 
powers at Munster, and the other of Prot- 


opened in 1643. 

All the great’ European nations, except 
England, Poland and Russia, were repre- 
sented in these two congresses ; as were 
also the smaller states, such as the duchies 
of Savoy, Mantua, Tuscany and Catalonia, 
and the lUeeftorates, principalities and bish- 
oprics of Germany. England was absorbed 
in civil war, and it was well for the prog- 
ress of English freedom that the sovereigns 
of Continental iCurope were prevented from 
inlervenitig in behalf of the “divine right 
of kings” in England. 

All the European governments were doubt- 
less sincerely desirous of peace. The re- 
sources of the Fanperor Ferdinand III. were 
exhausted. A considerable portion of Ger- 
I many was still in arms against him, and 
another portion had declared its neutrality 
in the struggle, while his hci editary states 
were impoverished by their cxtraordimiry 
exertions. Spain had lost Portugal, Cata- 
lonia and numerous towns in the Nether- 
lands, and was now obliged to make humil- 
iating concessions to France. PVance and 
Sweden seemed resolved to enlarge their re- 
spe< 51 ive territories at the exj)ense of the 
tottering Germano-Roman Empire. 

The claims of the belligerent powers were 
so numerous and conflicting that the nego- 
tiations were protracted for more than five 
3^ears, and at many points in the conferences 
peace seemed wholly unattainable. The 
plenipotentiaries felt their own im]K)rtance 
increased by the continuance of the discus- 
sion, while the generals had an equal pro- 
fessional interest in the prolongation of the 
w^ar. Disputes respecting the right of pre- 
cedence between the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, and the title of Excellency borne 
by the Venetian envoy and claimed by the 
representatives of the German Electors, con- 
sumed many months of precious time in the 
Congress of Munster; while the war between 
Sweden and Denmark in 1644 and 1645 
caused a total suspension of the Congress 
cjf Osnabriick for the time. 

But finally the rebellion of Masaniello at 
Naples obliged Spain to bring her negotia- 
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tions with the Dutch Republic to a conclu- 
hioii; and in January, 164S, the liighty 
Years’ War of Independence in, the Nether- 
lands was ended by the Peace of Minister, 
by which Spain formallv acknowledged the 
Dutch Republic as an independent power 
among the nations of the earth. By this 
treaty the towns of Dutch P'landers were 
ceded to the new rcpuldic, as were also all 
the Dutch conquests in America, Africa and 
the Hast Indies. When this eighty years’ 
struggle began Spain was liy far the great- 
est power of Huro])e ; l^iut when the strug- 
gle ended she was thoroughly crippled and 
reduced in power and importance, partly in 
consequence of her own suicidal policy, 
and partly as a result of the heroic and per- 
sistent efforts of her former subjects in the 
Northern Netherlands. 

The war which France and Sweden waged 
against vSpain and the Clerman limtare con- 
tinued ten months longer ; but the trium- 
jiliant course of the FVeiich and Swedish 
arms in Germany alarmed the Fhuperor 
lArdinand III., so that he consented to an 
armistice while the conferences at Minister 
were pressed to a conclusion. Finally il ie 
IVace of Westphalia was sigiicdjiJ Mun.ster, 
Oc^qbjjt 24, 1648, ending the fatuous Thirty 
Years’ War by restoring peace between alj 
the belligerent powers except .Jbetwe^u 
Kranee and jspaiu. 

By the Peace of Westphalia the lintperor 
F'erdinand III. granted religious freedom in 
Germany, proclaimed a general amnesty, 
and acknowledged the sovereign rights of 
the German princes in peace and war. The 
Protestants were to retain all the church 
property which they had held in 1624, and 
were to be allowed equality of representation 
with the Catholics in the Imperial Chamber. 
But these concessions were confined to Ger- 
many. In Bohemia and the hereditary 
Austrian dominions the Emperor refused to 
tolerate Protestantism. 

The treaty assigned the Upper Palatinate 
to the Ele< 5 lor Maximilian I. of Bavaria; but 
the Palatinate of the Rhine was secured to 
Charles Louis, the .son of the unfortunate 
Ele( 5 lor Frederick V., and he was invested 


with the title and office a£ an Elec 5 loff^fc> 
that there were now eight IClec 5 lors in the 
German Ivmpire. The Dutch and Swiss 
Republics were recognized as independent 
states, the former by Si)ain and the latter by 
the German Enq^re. 

By this famous treaty Sweden obtained 
Western Pomerania, the ivsland of Rugen, 
the cities of Stettin and Wismar, and the 
bi.shoprics of Bremen guild W*rden, which 
were now seculari/ed into a duchy and a 
princi]>ality. This ac([uisition of territory 
in Germany made the Swedish sovereign a 
prince of the Empire, with three votes in 
the German Imperial Diet. The pnc< 5 lor , 
of Brandenburg received IJastern Pomer- 
ania, the archbishopric of Magdeburg, and 
the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Mindeii and | 
Kamiii. M 

The treaty confirnie* France in the pos- 
session of all the lands belonging to the 
three Lorraine bishojiriA of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun, and also ceded" o that kingdom all 
that portion of Alsace which had belonged 
to Austria, the vSundgau, Breisach, and the 
prefec^^ture of ten CVcTinan imperial cities, 
along with the fortress of Pignerol in Pied- 
mont. 

The Treaty of Westjdialia l^egan an im- 
portant era in European history, as it was 
the first effort to reconstrudl the European 
vStates-System by diplomacy when their 
relations had been seriously distur^l. It 
ended the period of religious and coimequent > 
civil revolution which had convul5«l Eu- . 
rope for more than a ccntur>'. It was fatal j 
to the Gerniano- Roman ICmpire, which , 
thenceforth existed only in name, the bonds ] 
hitherto uniting the Empire being loo.sened. ! 

In.stead of the compadl realm which the : 
Emperor Ferdinand II. had sought to build ! 
up, Germany was .split up into three hun- | 
dred petty sovereignties, each with its dis- ! 
tin< 5 l coinage, its .standing army, its custom- 
hou.ses, and a court in which ceremony sup- ’ 
plied its lack of grandeur. In short, each , 
of these numerous .sovereignties had all the • 
di.stin< 5 live machinery of a .separate sta^, ; 
and all were bound together in a nomii^l | 
confederacy, without any national feeling, f 
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ri^clic Empero^^ was deprived of his inter- 
national authority. All the really imperial 
functions — such as making war or peace, 
constructing fortifications, raising armies, 
levying contributions f^r the support of 
those armies, etc. — were taken from him 
and conferred upon the Imperial Diet, which 
now ceased to be an occasional assembly of 
the princes f)f the Empire in ])erson, and be- 
came a periiianeiit# organization consisting 
of their envoys with those of the fifty-three 
free cities. The Diet was required to con- 
vene regularly at fixed times and at a stated 
place. With the nominal existence of the 
Holy Roman Ivmpire of the German Na- 
tion there was a system of clumsy formal- 
ities which tended mainly to obstrueft and 
embarrass Ktiroiiean diplomacy. 

Amid the geiiettl joy which hailed the 
conclusion of peace, neither party in Ger- 
many was satisfied with the Treaty of We.st- 
phalia. The Protsstants felt that they had 
not received the rights to which the>' were 
entitled, and the Catholics denounced the 
treaty because it conceded too much to the 
Protestants. 

Pope Innocent X denounced the Treaty 
of Westphalia as “null, invalid, iniquitous, 
and void of all power and effeci^,“ The re- 
markable change in human thought marked 
and declared by this treaty concerned His 
Holine.ss more nearly than any other Eu- 
roper^ .sovereign, except the Phnperor. By 
conferlHiig full civil rights upon persons who 
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were enemies and aliens to the Roman 
Catholic Church, this celebrated treaty ab- 
rogated the entire theory by which the Em- 
pire and the Papacy had existed together 
for eight and a half centuries. But this 
theory had been slowly vanishing, so that 
the treaty only announced a change already 
accomplished. The Emperor P^erdinand 
III. forbade the publication of the papal 
bull in his dominions; and the Catholic 
powers, in their joy at the return of peace 
after the mighty struggle of a generation, 
utterly disregarded the thunders of the 
Vatican. 

During the Thirty Years’. War two-thirds 
of the German population had perished by 
the sword, famine, pestilence and other 
causes. The resources of Germany were 
exhausted, and her territoiy at the close of 
the war appeared almost like a de.sert waste. 
Cities, towns and villages had been laid in 
ashes; agriculture, nuinufadi tires and com- 
merce had been neglected; and much of the 
former ])rosi)erity of Germany had passed 
away, poverty being general. IVace there- 
fore came none too soon for the unfortunate 
land, as no other portion of Europe has ever 
sufiered so terribly. 

One of the results of the Thirty Years’ 
War was the dissolution of the famous 
Hanseatic League in 1630, in consequence 
of the inability of the Han.seatic towns to 
defray the expenses in which the league in- 
volved them. 


vSECTION II.— PURITAN AND 

S we; have seen, the Tudor 
dynasty, which had worn the 
crown of England for one 
hundred and eighteen years 
(A. D. 1485-1603), ended wdth 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, in 1603, when 
the Stviart family ascended the English 
throne in the person of King James VI. of 
Scotland, who now became James I. of 
Itngland. Thenceforth the crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland were united, but each 
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kingdom had its own Parliament until 1707, 
when a constitutional or legislative union 
took place. 

The union of England and Scotland under 
one sovereign put an end to the hostility 
i that had existed between them for centuries. 

I James 1 . warmly advocated the adoption of 
I measures to strengthen this union. The 
j two kingdoms were, however, still .separate, . 
each managing its internal affairs in its own 
way. The English Parliament refused to 
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adopt the king’vS policy, ascribing it to his i 
partiality for his Scottish subjects and his 
desire to benefit them. 

James 1. was a vain, bigoted and pedan- 
tic prince. He was in the possession of 
much theological learning, and delighted to 
engage in controversies on religious siib- 
je<5ls. He loved to make a display of his 
wisdom and knowledge in lengthy ha- 
rangues. James was also ambitious of the 
reputation of being a great author, and he 
wrote many books. He was plain in person, 
awkward in manner, and addic'ded to drunk- 
enne.ss. lie was one of the most puerile 
and the most presumptuous of English 
sovereigns. 

His pedantic display of his learning 
caused Henrx I\\ of France to call him 
“ the wisest fool in Christendom.” 1 1 is | 
unpoi:)ulari^y was fully demonstrated by the j 
faO't that his peculiarities of person and char- I 
arter were publicly caricatured in the Lon- 
don theaters, to the indescribable enjoyment 
of the peoj)le. The j)ublic contempt for his 
meanness was only surjia.ssed by the ])ublic 
re.sentment at his usurpations. 

James 1. lacked the .shrewdness and de- 
ci.sion essential in a sovereign. He was so 
extreme a lover of ]>eace as to sacrifice the 
honor and dignity of his kingdom, for the 
sake of living on friendly terms with foreign 
governments. One of the faults of James 
was his lavishness of favors to unworthy 
persons. 

Janies I. was a firm believer in “the di- 
vine right of kings.” He believed that his 
authority was directly derived from God, 
and that his power was unlimited. As “the 
Lord’s Anointed,” he frankly declared in 
the Star Chamber : “As it is atheism and 
blasphemy to di.spute what God can do, .so 
it is high contempt in a subje<5l to di.spute 
what a king can do, or to say that the king 
can not do this or that.” 

For this rea.son he hated the Prc.sbyterian 
Church of Scotland, which made the king 
only a common member of the congregation ; 
but he was zealously attached to the Epis- 
copal Church of England, in which the 
monarch was considered the head and origin 
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of all spiritual power ; and the great objy 
of James was the suppre.ssi%n of PuritaiKflki 
in England and Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
and the full establishment of Epi.scopacy as 
the only form of religion throughout his do- 
minions. 

The quiet of Mng James’ reign was soon 
disturbed by a conspiracy to place Lady 
Arabella Stuart, his first cou.sin, on the 
throne of Ivngland; but the design of the 
conspirators was easily frustrated. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was accu.sed of com- 
plicity in the plot in favor of Lady Arabella, 
and tried and coiivi(51ed on .slight evidence, 
was held in im]>risonment for tw'elve years, 
during which he w rote his JItsiory of the 
W.r/L 

before James I. had reached London he 
had been approached by Catholics and 
Puritans ; the Catholic^ basing their hopes 
on his promise of toleration to obtain Cath- 
olic support, and the Puritans expec^ting 
much from his Puritan education; l)Ut both 
w^ere doomed to disappointment. As an 
avowed Ivpiscopaliaii, and as the Head of 
the vState Church of England, he .soon began 
to execute the laws against the Noncon- 
formi.sts more rigorously than Elizabeth had 
done. 

No sooner w^as James I. seated oh the 
Fhigli.sh throne tlian he forgot his promi.ses 
of toleration to the Engli.sh Roman Catho- 
lics, and followed the example of Queen 
IClizabeth in making them pay an opi#e.s.sive 
capitation tax, that he might eimch his 
favorites and defray the expen.se.s^f his 
court fe.stivals. This arou.sed the indig- 
nation of the Catholics, some of wdiom 
at the instigation of Robert Catesby re- 
.solved upon a conspiracy to blow up the 
Parliament House with gunpowder, at a 
time w'hen the king, the Lords and the 
Commons would be assembled there, and 
thus destroy the whole government of Eng- 
land. 

The conspirators hired the cellar under 
the Hou.se of Lords o.stensibly for business 
purposes. Lord Mounteagle, a Catholic, 
received an anonymous letter Novembciy, 
1605, warning him to stay aw^ay from p|r- 
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Ifiment. He showed the letter to Robert 
Karl of Siilisbiiry; and the Parliament 
House was at once examined. Thirty-six 
barrels of j^unpowder were found concealed 
under a pile of w’ood and fagots; and Guy 
P'awkes, the keeper of the ^'elUir, was dete( 5 ted 
in preparing slow matches for the explosion 
on the morrow. Gu}’ Fawkes was seized and 
executed, and his fellow -conspirators were 
ferreted out and put to death. This conspir- 
acy is known as thC< Gitnfioh'drr Plot. 

In consequence of this dangerous con.spir- 
acy, the Fhiglish Roman Catholics were 
heavily fined, and compelled to take an oath 
of allegiance to the king, renouncing the 
Pope’s right to excommunicate sovereigns 
or to absolve .subjects from their allegiance, 
as well as the doeftrine that excc»mniunicated 
.sovereigns might be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects others. Some of the 
Catholics took the oath, (tthers refused to 
do so, at the Poiie’s bidding. The 5th of 
November, or /lay, has ever since 

been observed in Iviigland as a holiday, one 
of the ])erfonnances being the burning of 
Guy Fawkes in effigy. 

James I. was especially arbitrary in mat- 
ters of religion. The great mass of the 
Kngli.sh nation had by this time become 
Puritan; and, while belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church, it disapproved of many cere- 
monies which had lieen retained in the 
Church service, and desired a return to the 
simpM usages described in the New Testa- 
ment, As well as a more stringent observance 
of tly vSalibath and a more serious tone of 
manners. Put the king rejec^Ied the peti- 
tion of eight hundred clergymen to these 
ends; and insulted the Puritan divines whom 
he had invited to Hampton Court, by a 
frix'olous display of his learning, and by 
brutal expressions of contempt for their 
grave remonstrances. 

The hope that the convention of Episcopal 
and Puritan divines, which James I. had 
called in 1604 to discuss the religicnis que.s- 
tion, would harmonize the confli( 5 ling re- 
ligious secfls was not realized. The king, 
who had been the most prominent speaker 
fi behalf of the State Church, was angrj’^ 


! at the obstinac}" of the Puritans, who failed 
to be convinced b}’ his arguments. He en- 
deavored to convert them hy a threat when 
, the convention clo.sed, saying: “I will make 
; them conform, or 1 will harry them out of 
j the land.” The ] persecutions which followed 
! obliged multitudes of English .subje< 5 ls to 
I seek an asylum in foreign lands. 

I The only important result of the conven- 
tion of Episcopal and Puritan divines, sum- 
moned Ijy the king in 1604, was the i.ssue of 
a new English translation of the Bible in 
1611, known as James's Yrrsiofi, the 

one which is still used ])y mo.st Pnptestants 
among Fhiglish -speaking nations, and which 
was revised by a body of British and Amer- 
ican divines in iSSi. Fifty-four learned 
Englisli divines were occupied three years 
in the preparation of King James’s Bible. 

Tke vSeparatists, or Independents, differed 
from the more moderate Puritans in with- 
drawing entirely from the Established 
Church. One congregation, under the Rev. 
John Robinson, expet^ling no indulgence at 
home, emigrated to Holland — that vigorous 
little republic which had just won its free- 
dom from the iron hand of despotic Spain, 
and which now offered an asylum to the o])- 
pressed of all lands. But the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, being Fhiglish at heart, desired to live 
under English laws and to educate their 
children in the linglish language. They 
therefore returned to their native land and 
embarked in the May/loiocr for the wilds of 
America. They finally landed at Plymouth 
Rock, December 21, 1620, and laid the 
foundations of a free state in New England. 
Puritan emigration flowed there for some 
years. The moral strength of these Puri- 
tan colonists entered largely into the char- 
acter of New England. 

The Puritan colonists of New England 
differed entirely from the idle and dis.solute 
adventurers and gold seekers who founded 
Jamestown in Virginia in 1607, and wdio, 
having come to the New World to repair 
their ruined fortunes, were only saved from 
starvation b3" the energy and good sense of 
Captain John Smith, who insisted that 
“nothing was to be expected but by labor.” 
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This settlement only began to flourish when 
“men fell to building houses and planting 
corn.” These settlements were made in the | 
respedlive territories of the Plymouth and i 
London Comjianies, chartered by King 1 
James I, in 1606. A full account of these 
English colonies in North America will be 
given in a separate se< 5 lion. 

The reign of James 1. was an era of colo- 
nization, not only in America, but also in 
the North of Ireland, which had I >een deso- 
lated by Tyrone’s Rebellion. In the first 
few years of the reign of James T. the ICarls 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, the most powerful 
chieftains in the North of Ireland, were ac- 
cused of plotting to overthrow English au- 
thority in that kingdom. They saved them- 
selves by^flight, and were attainted of trea- 
son and outlawed. In i6()<S O’Dogherty, 
an Irish chief of great influence, rebelled, 
and his estates were declared forfeited As 
a result of these unsuccessful plots and re- 
bellions, most of the province of Ulster was 
confiscated to the English crown. 

Thereupon King Janies I. disposed of the 
lands of that part of Ireland to English and 
vScotch settlers, who so improved it that it 
soon became the most flourishing portion 
of the Emerald Isle. The Scotch settlers 
of Ulster were Presbyterians ; and their de- 
scendants, known as Saj/c/iAns/i, are the 
most prosperous and contented of the popu- 
latit)!! of lirin. Leinster was also colonized 
by English and Scotch settlers with the same 
success. 

But, iiotwith.standing the material im- 
provement of Ireland, a deep injury was in- 
flidled upon the country. The native Irish 
proprietors were driven from their homes 
and lands in numerous instances to make 
room for the English and Scotch settlers, 
thus implanting in the hearts of the Irish 
l^eople a sense of injustice which Great 
Britain has not yet eradicated. 

The English East-India Company, which 
was chartered by Queen Elizabeth, December 
31, 1600 — the last day of the sixteenth cen- 
tury — had its charter renewed, and erected its 
first factory at Surat, on the western coast 
of Hindoostan, in 1612. 


leg 

King James’s idea of tht “divine ri^Srof 
kings” was the keynote to the royal policy 
in Church and State. When Parliament 
assembled in 1604 the House of Commons 
was largely Puritan, and its temper concern- 
ing the ])rincipffs of absolutism which the 
king endeavored to enfotce is clearly seen in 
its action. The Commons petitioned for a 
redress of grievances in matters of religion. 
The king’s decided rejection of this petition 
encountered as decided a ])rotest on the part 
of the Commons in these words: “Let your 
Majest}' be pleased to receive public infor- 
mation from your Commons in Parliament, 
as well of the abuses in the Church as in 
the civil State. Your Majesty would be 
misinformed if any man should deliver that 
the Kings of England have any absolute 
power in themselves, (Aher to alter religion 
or to make any laws concerning the same, 
otherwise than as in temporal causes, by 
consent of Parliament.’® 

King James 1 . claimed absolute control 
over the liberties of the English people. In 
1604 a controversy arose between him and 
the House of Commons concerning the 
claim by that body of the .sole right to judge 
of the eleClions of its members. The king 
insisted upon his right to command the 
Commons to accept his decision, but the 
House maintained its privileges. A com- 
promise suggested by the king obviated a 
more serious misunderstanding. ^ 

King James I. levied a tax on alltxports 
and imports, and ])rocured a jud®al de- 
cision sustaining its legality. The llouse 
of Commons then petitioned for a redress 
of grievances in matters of state. The 
king’s refusal to grant this petition called 
forth another protest from the Commons, 
and a prayer that a law be made to declare 
“that all impositions set upon your people, 
their goods or merchandise, save only by 
common consent in Parliament, are and 
shall be void.” The king promptly dis- 
solved Parliament, but his necessities obliged 
him to summon another. 

The questions which divided the king 
Parliament became the issue before the Eii|:- 
lish people in the election of a new House 
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cfcVoiiimons. 3 'hc new Parliament was de- 
cidedly more an on is tic to the royal policy 
than its predecessor had been ; as it refused 
to vote a grant of supplies except on condi- 
tions that the king grant a redress of griev- 
ances, particularly that Sf illegal imposts. 
The angry king displayed his obstinacy and 
folly by again dissolving Pailiament. 

The English people resisted the king’s 
illegal levy of ciistc^ns, and puljlic sentiment 
was sustained by the decisions of the courts. 
The indignant king sent for the judges and 
abused them into promising to submit to his 
will. But the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke,'^jnan of numeious faults, but 
who would not aid the king in trampling 
the laws of Phigland under foot, declared 
that he would decide the cases which came 
before him as a jiiL.t judge should. James 
I. at once disinis.s<X.i Sir Edward Coke from 
the royal council; and, as the honest judge 
adhered to his deli .rmixjation, the king also 
removed him from the office of Eord Chief 
Justice in 1615. All classes of the English 
people regarded this a< 5 l of the king with 
horror and resentment, as thc}^ considered it 
the announcement of his intention to tamper 
with the course of justice. 

The breach between the linglish people 
and their king was widened by .seven years 
of ab.solute rule, .seven years of extortion. 
The king continued the illegal imposts ; re- 
vi\'e<i( the odious brncvoloucs; practiced the 
equali/ odious S3’Stem of pfD'Vcyanrc , regard- 
less » law; renewed the sale of monopolies, 
and the obsolete S3 stem of ro3"al ward.shij) 
giving to the king during the minority of 
the heir the incomes of the estates held 
under militarx^ tenure; and sold patents of 
nobilit3’ so freeh’ that at the time of his 
death one-half of the Peers of England 
were those which he had created. 

The ro3’al right of purve3'ance was an old 
prerogative of the Engli.sh crown by which 
the king had the preference over all others 
in the purchase of supplies. He could take 
the supplies at an appraised value, even 
»dthout the owner’s consent. The royal 
LfiBcers frequently practiced great injustice, 
as the right of purveyance became a system 


of royal robbery under some of the English 
kings. An effort was made to regulate it in 
Magna Charta, and also by repeated Par- 
liamentar3^ enaeftments during succeeding 
reigns. Charles II. finally relinqui.shed the 
right for a comi>ensation. 

The money which King James 1 . wrung 
from his subjecfls by his illegal measures 
was wasted on his corrupt courtiers, thus 
exciting the indignation and disgust of the 
English j>eople. 

The king exhibited his weakne.ss in the 
choice of his personal favorites, who were 
generally unworthy persons, and who were 
entrusted with the highest and most re.s]>on- 
sible stations in the government. R(d)ert 
I Cecil, ICarl of Salisbur3% during his life-time 
managed to retain his influence over King 
James I.; but after that nobleman’s death 
the king .surrendered hini.self entirely to his 
favorites. 

The first of the.se was Robert Carr, a 
handsome but ignorant Scotti.sh 3^011 th, 
whom the king created l^arl of Somerset, 
and to whom he gav’e dailv les.sons in Eatin 
and in “king-craft.” The ro3^al favorite de- 
sired to marry the Countess of Es.se^:; but 
was advised 1)3’ his friend, vSir Thomas Over- 
burx’, not to do so. The counte.ss was .so ir- 
ritated at this that she persuaded the ICarl of 
Somerset to have Sir Thomas Overbuiy im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he was soon 
afterward poi.soned. The Earl of Somer- 
.set and the Counte.ss of E.s.sex, who had 
contrived the murder, were then married ; 
but the crime threw the earl into such a 
state of remorse and melancholy as to spoil 
his graceful ga3Xd3’ and make him so dull a 
companion that the king became weary of 
him. The guilt of the earl and his wife was 
afterward discovered. They, and all who 
had been acces.sory to the murder, were 
tried and convidled. Their accomplices 
were executed, but the earl and his wife 
were onE’^ banished. They lived many 
years, dragging out a most miserable life; 
as their former love, which had led them to 
murder, was changed to the most deadly 
hatred. 

King James I. had in the meantime found 
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a new favorite in George Villiers, whom the 
king raised by successive promotions to the 
exalted rank of Duke of Ihickingham, also 
creating him Prime Minister. This haughty 
favorite, who had an uii))ounded influence 
over the king, displayed himself in Parlia- 
ment, his velvet dress glittering with dia- 
monds, openly parading the wealth which 
he had acquired l)\ the acceptance of enor- 
mous bribes. The only way by which even 
men of the highest rank could secure the 
king’s favor, obtain and retain ])ui)lic oflice, 
or t^veii come into the king’s presence, 
was to bribe this handsome but corrupt 
royal favorite and Prime Minister. 

The foreign judicy James I. was no 
more satisfactoiy to the ICnglish ])eo])le than 
was liis management of the domestic affairs 
of the kingdom. The great Thirt>‘ Years’ 
War which broke out in Gernianx in i6iS 
eventually involved most of the great pow- 
ers of Iiuro]K\ It was supjiosed that James 
I. would at least give his moral support to 
tlu‘ Protestant cause in (icrmany, especially 
as his daughter Fd izabeth was the wife of 
the lileclor Palatine, Frederick V., whom 
the Protestant Bohemians had chosen for 
their king, in opposition to the Austrian 
Ferdinand II., who was also Kmiieror of 
Germany. 

The JCnglish Parliament would have wil- 
lingly voted funds to support the Protest- 
ant interest in Germany, but King James 
I. had more regard for the “divine right” 
of the Austrian despot than for the rights 
and liberties, of the Bohemian Protest- 
ants. He consented to aid his son-in-law 
to maintain his hereditary dominions, the 
Palatinate, but not to secure possession of 
Bohemia. The sympathies of Fhigland’s 
Protestant king were wholly with Catholic 
Austria and Catholic vSpain against the 
German Protestants. 

The English people had a most implacable 
hatred for Spain; and after the death of 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the king 
deliberately antagonized this vseiitiment of 
his subje^s. He began to cultivate friendly 
relations with vSpain, and commenced ne- 
gotiations for the marriage of his son, 


Prince Charles, with a ^lanish prinjg^. 
The war party in ICngland loudly demanded 
that war be declared against vSjiain, in the 
interest of the German Protestants ; but 
James I. treated this demand with contempt, 
and became inoreiintimate with vSpain, Eng- 
land’s most inveterate enemy. 

For the pur}>o.se of inducing Spain to de- 
clare war against Fmgland, the Ivnglish 
war j)arty had cau.sed ^n expedition to be 
])re])ared against the vS]>anish colony of Gui- 
ana, in South America, and induced the 
king to release Sir Walter Raleigh in ibi6, 
that he might lead this expedition for the 
]nir])ose of finding a gold mine of which he 
knew and whicli might enrich the king and 
his courtiers. The king, however, fmly re- 
Icasedf- Raleigh without ])ardoning him of 
the cl^line of complicil^^r the plot to place 
Eady Arabella vStuart ow the linglish throne. 

King James I. ?iJAc>\\ed the expedition to 
sail for Guiana, biP tre^dicTously infoniwiSw 
the Spaniards of* if. Rfleigh was defeated 
with loss of his eldest son and his entire 
fortune. On his return vox-age Raleigh at- 
tempted to seize the vSpanish treasure gal- 
leons, for the ])urpose of forcing Spain to 
declare war against England. To appease 
the clamors of the vSj)anish government. 
King James I. consented to sacrifice Raleigh; 
and that distinguished ])er.sonage was be- 
headed OGober 29, 161 8, on the sentence for 
high treason which the king had kcf^hang- 
ing over his head for fourteen yearsj 

Raleigh met death with manlii^s and 
dignity. He desired to see the ax, md felt 
the edge of it, remarking to the sheriff : 
“This is a sharp medicine, but a sure remedy 
for all evils.” This cruel adl is an indelible 
stain upon the charaGer of James I., and at 
the time aroused great popular indignation. 
vSir Walter Raleigh had introduced potatoe.s 
into England from vSouth America, and to- 
bacco from the West Indies. 

The English people and even the cour- 
tiers of James I. vainly appealed to the king 
to strike a blow" in behalf of German Prot- 
estantism. Although the interests of his 
religion and the w"elfare of his son-in-llw 
demanded his intervention, he steadfasRy 
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to prevt^y.t Spain from enj^aj^ing in 
the struggle in Germany. He believed that 
the vSpanish king’s friendship for himself 
would induce him at his request to relin- 
quish his designs upon the Palatinate; but 
he was freed Irom this dCusion when the 
Spanish army invaded and subdued his son- 
in-law’s hereditary dominions, after that 
prince’s expulsion from Ihdiemia. 

James I. was frightened b> the burst of 
fury which broke ic)rth from the Imglish 
nation, and he was also angry for the mo- 
ment at being so easilv duped by Spain, so 
that he permitted a national subscription to 
provide funds to enable the l^lec^or-I^ala- 
tine to raise an army for liis defense, and 
summoned a Parliament, which he opened 
with a speech which led his subjects to hope 
that he would at last adl as a Protestant 
king shcnild. V 

James I. did obtain a cessation of hostili- 
ties for a single si^pmer by threatening to 
make war on Spaiin f she continued her at- 
tack upon the Palatinate ; but, wheti the 
Catholic League of ( Germany had effecfled 
the conquest of the Upper Palatinate, he 
entered into the same friendl3’^ relations with 
Philip IV. of Spain that he had cultivated 
with Philip III., leaving his son-in-law to 
his fate. During the remaining few ^^ears 
of his reign he abstained from intervention 
in favor of the J*rotestants of Continental 
luirope, giving the benefit of his friendship 
to vSpa^, being influenced thereto by his 
eagern/is to secure a Spanish bride for his 
son. • 

111 the meantime the general demand of 
the English people for another Parliament 
forced the king to issue writs for a new | 
eleeftion ; and the Parliament of 1621 was ' 
the most famous of his reign, in consequence 
of the boldness with which it resisted the 
king's unlawful assumptions and attacked 
abuses and corruption. 

This Parliament reaSvSerted a privilege 
which had long fallen into disuse, by im- 
peaching the Lord Chancellor, Lord Bacon, 
the greatest philosopher of Phigland and 
oie of the greatest of all time, on the 
efiarge of having accepted bribes and for 



other corrupt practices — an intolerable stain 
on the honor of his exalted station and of 
the English nation. He w’as dismis.sed from 
his high office with ignominy, and aLso con- 
demned to pay a fine of forty thousand 
pounds, to imprisonment in the Tower, and 
to perpetual exclusion from office. The 
king soon remitted his fine and imprison- 
ment, but the stigma could never be re- 
moved from a name which would otherwise 
have shone as one of the brightest in ling- 
lish history. James I. would have sto])ped 
Bacon’s im])eaehment as an attack upon the 
crown itself had not the L^)rd Chancellor 
incurred the hostility" of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who induced the king to leave 
Bacon to his fate. 

This Parliament then apjiealed to King 
James I. to aid the German Protestants, to 
make war on Spain instead of a treat>^ of 
alliance with that power, and to secure a 
Protestant instead of a Catholic bride for 
the Prince of Wales. As the committee 
which the House of Commons sent to 
communicate their demands to the king 
was anounced to His Majesty, he uttered 
the following ironical order . “Bring stools 
for the ambassadors.’’ 

The boldness of the Commons offended 
the king, who forbade any further di.scussion 
of the affairs of state. He sharply told them 
that all their rights and powers were dc rix ed 
from him.self and from the gracious permis- 
sion of his ancestors, and that he would 
maintain their lawful liberties only so lotig 
as they kept within the bounds of their duty. 

When the king’s commands were repeated 
hy the committee on its return to the House, 
a member of the Commons said: “Let us 
praj", and then consider of this great busi- 
ness.” The representatives of the Engli.sh 
people replied to the* king’s insolent com- 
mands and a.ssunij)tions in the following 
re.solution: “The liberties, franchi.ses, privi- 
leges and jurisdi( 5 lioiis of Parliament are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and in- 
heritance of the .subjec 5 ls of England.” 

The king sent for the journals of the 
House of Commons, and with his own hand 
tore out the leaves containing the manly 
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protest, after which he dissolved Parliament ! l:>ecame Kiir^ of Km; land, Ik' used his r'Sit 


in great wrath: but within two years his 
necessities forced him U) call for the eleclion 
of a new Parliament. Although James I. 
night destroy the records of Parhanient, he ' 
could not extinguish the spirit of liberty 
enkindled afresh in the hearts of llie patriot 
C(Mninons and of the Hnglish people whom 
they represented. It was a very fortunate 
circumstance for the cause of Kuglish con- 
stitutional freedom that the extravagant 
government of James I. sfiuandered more 
mone}" even in peace than that of lilizabeth 
had ever expended in war; as his necessities 
threw him into growing dependence upon 
Parliament. 

Prince Henry, the king’s eldest son, died | 
in 1612, to the great grief of the Knglish , 
nation, nhich thus experienced a great loss, 
as the dignity and orderly virtue of the 
prince’s little court was a silent rebuke to 
the corrupt and extravagant royal house- 
hold. “ llal)y Charles,” the king’s remain- ' 
ing son, then became the heir to the crowns , 
of Kngland and Scotland. 

Notwithstanding the deep public feeling 1 
and the long cherished policy of ICngland, | 
James 1 . resolved to secure the marriage of 
his son to a Si)anish Infanta, thus disre- 
garding the remonstrances of Pailiament 
and of all his noliles and counselors exceT>t | 
the Duke of Buckingham. To ])lease vS]>ain, i 
he refused to aid the Herman ITotestants, 
thus allowing the struggle for Bolieniia to 
grow into the great Thirty Years’ War, 

• while he suspended all the laws against 
popery at home. King Philip IV. of Spain j 
was in fiivor of the marriage, but resolved ! 
to profit by the eagerness of James I. and 
make him ])ay dearly for the match. 

In 1623 Prince Charles and th ‘ Duke of 
Buckingham undertook a romantic journey 
into Spain to see the Infanta and complete 
the marriage contraeft. When they arrived 
at Madrid they were treated with great re- 
speeft by King Philip IV.; but the insolent ; 
manners of the Duke of Buckingham of- | 
fended the haughty Spaniards ; and/ as he 
perceived that he would not find any favor 
from a Spanish queen when Prince Charles 


influence against the match, thus lireaking 
off the negotiations with the Spanish court. 
This result was celebrated in lingland with 
bonfires and iinbminded reji'icings. Prince 
Chailes was affianced to Henrietta Maria, 
sister of King Kouis XIII. of bVance : but 
before the marriage was consummated King 
James I. died of the ague, March 27, 1625. 
It was during the reijpi of James I. that 
Shakes])eare died, A. 1). i0i6. 

. Ciiaki.es I., the son and successor of 
Jame;. I., was in his twenty-fifth year when 
he ]>ecame King of Kngland and vSeotland. 
He had been ver>' popular with all classes 
before his accession, and the ICnglish people 
had hoped for much by the change of sov- 
ereigns. Charles I. was a remarkably hand- 
some man, with a bod^of middle stature, 
of great natural vigor^and finely jiropor- 
tioned. He was gracious and dignified in 
his bearing, and “of a sNwet but melancholy 
aspecl.” He e.x celled in horsemanship and 
manlv sports, and was endowed w'ith many 
of the qualities f)f an excellent sovereign. 

Charles I. w'as unsurpassed in domestic 
virtue by any sovereign that has reigned 
over Ivngland. He showed a good example 
to his courtiers and subjeefts in the morality 
and regularity of his conducfl. He was 
moderate in all his habits and expenses, re- 
fined in his manners, humane and gentle in 
his disposition, kind and affecflionj^e by 
nature, and a most lender husbafe and 
father. He was hasty in temper, bA gen- 
erous and forgiving. He had great taste 
for art and literature, and his mind was 
highly cultivated. He had extraordinary 
talents for reasoning and argument; but, on 
account of his indecision of chara< 5 ler, he 
.seldom adled as wd.sely as he could talk, and 
w'as frequently sw^ayed by the counsels of 
men of inferior capacity. 

But unfortunately for King Charles I., 
he had imbil)ed his father’s ideas of abso- 
lute power; and he ascended the thrones of 
Kngland and vScotland with the re.solute de- 
termination to make himself the absolute 
master of his subjecfls. He consider® 
himself superior to the law\s of the realm, 
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looked iip(uC cveiy effort to restrict his 
power witliin the limits of the Kni^lish con- 
stitution as downright treason to the crown. 
Ascending tlie Knglish throne with such 


Charles’s fatal defe<5l as a king was his 
falsity of charadlf'r which canceled the most 
solemn engag^^nients and deprived him of 
all claims to confidence. It may have l)ccn 
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ideas of the “divine right of kings,” at the ’ his misfortune, rather than his crime, that 
ifcost critical period of England’s history, , he was unable to believe in the wdsdom or 
ifc was not likely to reform the evils from , even in the honesty of any theory of gov- 
which England had suffered so long. [ eniment but his owm, or to perceive that his 
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thrQiie could never be firm until it was j 
‘ ‘ broad-based* upon the people's will. ’ ’ ! 

A few weeks after his accession, Charles | 
1. married the Princess Henrietta Maria, j 
daughter of the murdered Henry IV. of ; 
France, to whom he had been betrothed | 
during the latter part of his father’s reign, | 
c'ls we have already noticed. This royal 
marriage was not pleasing to the Knglish 
people, as the new queen was a Roman 
Catholic. A retinue of ]>riests of her own ' 
religious faith accompanied her to Kngland, | 
and these priests undertook to interfere in | 
the affairs of the linglish court to such an 
extent that numberless ([uarrcls resulted 
therefrom. 

These priests induced the queen to make 
a pilgrimage to Tyburn, the ]dace for the ; 
hanging of the lowest malefacftors, and | 
where some Roman Catholics had been ex- , 
edited during the reign of Henry VIII. 
This proceeding excited .such intcn.se popu- | 
lar indignation in Kngland that the queen’s , 
PVench attendants were sent back to their j 
own country. The hVench court submitted i 
an apology for their conduCl, and the (|ueen ' 
was permitted to have a Roman Catholic 
bishop and twelve Roman Catholics priests 
attached to her household. 

Kiltie had been lieard of constitutional 
liberty in Kngland during the entire period 
that the Tudor dynasty occupied the Kng- 
li.sh throne — a result emrsequent upon the i 
destrinffion of the mediaeval baronage of | 
Phiglaiid in the Wars of the Roses. As we | 
liave now come to the thre.shold of a re- ! 
newal of the struggle for Knglish con.stitu- I 
tional liberty, a l)rief retrospedl will render ! 
the course of events upon which we are now 
about to enter more intelligble. 

Mediie\'al civilization in Kurope was 
ba.sed on the Feudal System; and in Kng- 
land both went down in the Wars of the 
Roses, along with the proud baronage 
founded by the Norman Conqueror. The 
Wars of the Roses reduced Kngland to the 
verge of anarchy ; and a stable throne was 
the only power that saved the country, or 
that was able to save it, from total anarchy. 
All parties and claSvSes of Engli.shinen there- 


fore turned to the throne ^vith the insjgl^ 
of .self-}>re.servation. 

The new luigli.sh nobility, the land own- 
ers and the moneyed classes, remembering 
the communistic and leveling doctrines of 
John Ball and tile leaders of Wat T>ler's 
Rebellion, looked to the throne for ]notec- 
tion from another peasant revolt. 

The Roman Catholic Church, con.scious 
of the .silent but A'igiyous growth of the 
ideas im]danted by Wickliffe, turned to the 
throne to save it fix)m another reformation. 

The luiglish masses, having suffered from 
thc‘ evils of a disputed succe.ssion, were ready 
to welcome an>- d\’nast\ with sufficient 
.strength to save them from the horrors of 
another civil war. 

The House of Commons- - that great hope 
of the TCnglish nation ^luring the reigns of 
the Plantagenets — hacp degenerated into a 
mere n])pendage of the crown, in conse- 
(luence of a sweepin^t^ restriction of the 
elective franchi.se, and wholesale e'orru])- 
tion in the election of its iiiemiiers; and 
under some of the Tudor .sovereigns it had 
become the great instrument of royal o]>- 
pre.ssion. 

During the Tudor ])eriod the linglish 
.sovereigns gradually came into po.s.session 
of all the ])ovvers of Church and vState, thus 
making themselves absolute monarchs. It 
was natural that the sovereign sliould be- 
come arbitrary. It was not .strange^iat he 
.should grow despotic. m 

But, even in the very midst of tl*s abso- 
lute rule, silent forces were .sapjiiiig the 
foundations of this absolutism ; and these 
forces were destined to efledl the overthrow 
of this ab.solute royal power in the course 
of human events. The invention of the 
art of printing tended to a general diftu.sion 
of knowlege and a consequent elevation of 
the ma.sses. An enlightened public .senti- 
ment concerning the relation of sovereign 
and .subjeod, that was far in advance of the 
theory and prncflice of the government, was 
.silently growing up in Kngland. As con- 
viclions of the sacredness of human rights 
grew strong, faith in the doctrine of me 
“divine right of kings” grew weak. 
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cates of tlv'-t docflrine claimed the At the time of the accession of Charles I. 
Christian Scriptures as their authority, public feeling in England ran high against 
basing their claims upon St. Paul’s injunc- Roman Catholicism. The Thirty Years’ 
tion : “Resist not the p(wers that be, for War in Gcrman3\ which had commenced in 
they are ordained of God." As the kings a contest between the EleOl;or"Palatine Fred- 
were “the powers that b^’" they claime<l | erick V. and P’erdinand II. of Austria for 
that resistance to them was opposition and | the crown of Rohemia, had, as we have 
disobedience to God. ! .seen, widened into a life and death struggle 

As we have seen, James I. was a firm be- between Roman Catholics and I^rotestants. 
liever in the “diviiK^ right of kings," and In addition to the sympathy which Fhig- 
was extremely jealous of any encroachment lish Protestants felt for their brethren in 
ou the royal prert)gative. He was resolved Germany, they were naturally interested in 
to jwserve and extend the absolute power behalf of the Elector- Palatine because he 
which the Tudors had wielded ; and, as we was the son-in-law of King James I. vSpain 
have seen, he was coiisecpieiitly involved in j having openly taken sides with the Fhnperor 
a continual contest with the Engli.sh Par- | Ferdinand II. and the Catholic cause, Ivng- 
liainent, vvdiich was determined to assert its land had entered the lists against Spain, in 
own rights, and to u])hold the liberties of addition to sending a small armj’ to the aid 
the English people. |‘Though he repeatedly of the liledlor-Palatine. 

dissolved l^irliaments! the next were always The war with Spain lagged through the 
sure to be more obstinate than their prede- indifference of the Duke of Buckingham, 
cessors. whom Charles I. retained as Prime Minister, 

It was therefore indent that a collision and to whose pernicious influence the young 
between king and people was at hand in king comjfletely surrendered himself. As 
Fyiigland during the reign of James I. At Charles I. began his reign with an empty 
his death there was a brief lull in the civil exchequer he calked upon Parliament for a 
storm that was soon to break over the head subsidy; but the House of Commons was 
of his son and succes.sor. It will always lx? now com])osed of able and patriotic men, 
wondered how Charles I. could be so thor- who loved their country and who were 
oughly blind to the signs of the times and keenly aware of the per ils which menaced 
the s]>irit of the age that he should not her. Said one of these sturdy Commons: 
profit by his father’s political errors, but “ Tuigland is the last monarchy who yet re- 
that h^should obstinately pui'sue his fath- tains her liberties. Let them not perish 
er’s foolwh policy. now!" 

The Aruggle which was soon to hurry Suspicious of the king’s intentions, and 
iMiglaim into the throes of revolution was watchful of the liberties of England, the 
defined very clearly. It was constitutional Commons House of Parliament granted the 
liberty versus royal prei'ogative — an op- customs called ionnage and poundage for but 
])ressed people against a tyrannical king. one 3'ear, instead of for the king’s life-time. 
The English people, whom the crown alone Charles I. re.sented this limitation and re- 
was able to re.scue from the robber barons fused to accept the \'ote, and then proceeded 



during the reign of Henr\ II. , and whom the to levy the customs on his own authority, 
patriot barons alone could protedl again.st Parliament proceeded to discuss the public 
royal tyranny during the reign of TTenrj’’ grievances, whereupon it was dissolved 
HI. — this great English people had finally by the angry king, who had fully resolved 
outgrown dependence on king and baron, to enforce the doeftrine of the “divine right 
and eventually proved stronger than both. of kings.’’ The king’s resort to a forced 


This great people thus became the pioneers loan aflbrded but a temporary relief, and 
ofPniodern constitutional freedom against aroused the most intense popular indigna- 
tlnf “divine right of kings.’’ tion. The English people w^ere fully as re- 
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solved to assert tlieir rights and lil>erties as 
the king was to carry into pracflice his m)- 
tions of the royal prerogative. 

An English expedition under the Duke 
of Ihickingham against Cadi/ ended in fail- 
ure, leaving King Charles 1. deeply involved 
in debt. In his necessities the king was 
oldiged to suininon a new Parliament. This 
Pailiainent convened in 1626 ; but, instead 
of voting a grant of supf)Iies to the king, 
the House of Commons, under the guidance 
of that fearless patriot, Sir John Eliot, ])ro- 
ceeded to impeach the Ministers of the 
Crown. Charges (d' corrii]Hion against the 
Duke of Buckingham were carried in the 
House; and IJliot, in a speech of fiery elo- 
tiuence, arraigned the royal favorite at the 
bar of the House of Lords. The angry king 
sent the sturdy ])atriot to im]>risonment in 
the Tower. The refusal of the Commons 
to acl on ])ul)lic alTairs forced the bafiled 
king to release the patriotic Jvliol, but their 
request for the distiiis.sal of the Duke of 
Buckingham caused the exasperated king 
to dissolve this Parliament also. 

The illegal taxation, in the form of b( ncV‘ 
olcnccs and forced loans, which the king now 
resorted to, threw the whole kingdom into a 
ferment and aroused the Ihiglish people to 
resistance. Although many of the clergy 
preached the doctrine ol absoJuic passive 
obcdic)U(\ men in every part of Pjigland re- 
fu.sed to give or lend to the king, and the 
royal com mi s.si oners were driven from the 
towns with cries of “A Parliament! a Parlia- 
ment ! else no subsidies !” Poor men were 
punished for their refusal by being drafted 
into the army or navy. Two hundred gen- 
tlemen of fortune were imprisoned and 
finally brought before the Council. Among 
these was the resolute John Haiiqiden, that 
sturdy patriot and lover of liberty whose 
name has ever since been cherished by 
Englishmen He declared that he “could 
be content to lend,” but he feared to bring 
upon him.self the curse in Magna Charta 
against all who violated that solemn com- 
pac5l between king and people. He was ac- 
cordingly punished by a still more severe 
imprisonment. 



Though Spain and Catholic Germany 
now in open hostility to England, and 
though the war with Spain had resulted in 
misiTable failure, Charles 1. had the rash- 
ness to rush into a war with PVaiice also, at 
a time when he w*% utterly ])enniless and at 
variance with his .subjects. As he had 
broken the .stipulation which had been made 
between luigland and France when he be- 
came betrothed to the jfh’ince.ss Henrietta 
Maria, which provided for toleration to the 
Roman Catholics in England, Richelieu and 
Olivarez, the able ITimc Ministers of PVance 
and Spain re.spe(5tively, planned a joint in- 
vasion of England. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham .sought to checkmate this Franco- 
vSpanish .scheme of invasion by an attack on 
France. He sailed from England with a 
large fleet to the relief ^ La Rochelle, the 
Huguenot stronghold, which was then be- 
sieged by the Ph'cnch Catholics; but his mis- 
management cost him t\W)- thirds of his ex- 
pedition and acconqdi.swd nothing. This 
second naval disaster of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, more humiliating than that against 
Cadiz, left King Charles 1. .still more deeply 
in debt, thus forcing him to summon an- 
other Parliament 

The Engli.sh ]>eople, now tluiroughly 
arou.sed to a .sense of the danger with which 
their liberties were threatened, returned a 
Hou.se of Commons more re.solute in its hos- 
tility to the king than its predecessors^This 
Parliament of 162S also demanded a tdress 
of popular grievances as the condit^i on 
which it would vote a grant of money; It 
array ed its grievances and formulated its de- 
mands in a famous document called the 
]\Etion of Rij^ht. A. 1). 162S, which has justly 
been .styled “The Second Great Charter of 
Engli.sh Liberties. ’ ’ A ftcr enumerating the 
laws of Edward 1. and Edward III. which 
guaranteed the rights of the subjedl, and 
complaining that, in addition to arbitrary 
taxes, imprisonments and executions, large 
bodies of soldiers and sailors had recently 
been quartered in private hou.ses, to the great 
grievance and vexation of tlie people, the pe- 
tition closed by “humbly praying His Moft 
Excellent Majesty” for relief from all the.se 
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^yvances, “a^^orcling to the lawb and 
slaluies of this realm.” 

The king’s refusal to sign this great docu- 
ment was answered by Parliament in aiu>ther 
state paper called a ‘‘Remonstrance on the 
State of the Kingdom.” ^The remonstrance 
was aimed at the Duke of Jhickingham ; 
and when that ofilcial’s name was mentioned 
the Speaker of the House of Commons for- 
bade any further discussion, saying that he 
held a royal order Sigainst permitting any 
member to speak against the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

This direct ro^’al interference with the 
right of free speech, one of the most un- 
questioned privileges of the Knglish Parlia- 
ment, produced a scene in the House of 
Commons that words fail to describe. The 
eloquent Sir John Kliot, who was address- 
ing the House, sanV into his seat, stunned 
with amazement. After a few moments of 
death-like silencei followed by sounds of 
suppressed excitenV^t, the House was in an 
uproar. Kxclamations of amazement, grief 
and indignation broke forth fioin the as- 
tounded C(inimons. vSome we])t, and others 
prayed. Membeis took the floor to address 
the House, and then sank into their seats, 
overcome with emotion. The venerable 
Sir Kdward Coke finally arose, and in bit- 
ter invedlive denounced the Duke of Huck- 
ingham as the author of all the perils that 
threqiened the liberties of Ihigland. 

AljiVned by the dangers that menaced his 
favorijt Minister, King Charles 1 . .sought to 
allayChe storm by signing the Petition of 
Right. Hut it was too late. The House (T 
Commons had resolved upon the destruc- 
tion of the Duke of Hiiekingham, and pres.sed 
the ‘ Remonstrance on the State of the 
Kingdom ;” whereu])on the king ha.stily 
prorogued the House. The public joy at 
the king’s action in .signing the Petition of 
Right was signalized by ringing bells and 
blazing bonfires, as the ICnglish peotile then 
thought that royal oppression would be 
ended. 

The Duke of Buckingham .soon ceased to 

3 ^ an oV)jedt of anxiety to either the king or 
Lie Commons. While preparing to take 


charge of another expedition to relieve ha 
Rochelle, he was assa.ssinated at Ports- 
mouth, August 23, 162S, b}" a melancholy 
and enthusiastic Puritan Irishman named 
Felton, who had been discharged from the 
public service. The assassin had followed 
the obnoxious Prime Minister for .several 
days like a shadow, without being able to 
effecl. his purpo.se. Finally, as the Duke of 
Huckingham was passing through a door- 
way', he turned to speak to vSir Thomas 
PVver, who was following him, when PA*! ton 
suddenly reached over Sir Thomas's .shoul- 
der and stabbed the duke in the breast with 
a knife. The duke exclaimed: “The villain 
has killed me!” He then pulled the knife 
from his wound and fell dead. 

No one had .seen the blow nor the person 
who inflic 5 led it, but a hat being ]hcked up, 
on the inside of which was .sewed a paper 
containing four or five lines of the ” Remon- 
strance on the >State of the Kingdom.” it 
was conjeclured that the hat belonged to 
the assa.ssin; and, while tho.se ])re.scnt were 
conjecturing whose hat it might be, a mar 
without a hat was .seen walking very com- 
jKKsedly before the door. One of the b\ - 
.standers cried out: “Here he is!” Others 
ran up, incpiiring: ‘‘Which is he?” The 
man replied very .sedateh : “I am he!” 
He di.sdained denying the murder, but 
gloried in tlie act, sa\ ing that he had con- 
sidered the Duke of Buckingham an enemy 
of his country, and therefore de.serving of 
death. When asked at who.se instigation 
he had murdered the duke he rejilied that 
the}" need not trouble themselves as to that 
matter, that his c'onscienc'e alone prompted 
him to do the deed, and that no man on 
earth could induce him to ac 5 l contrary to its 
didlates. He was tried, condemned and 
executed, dying with the .same degree of 
constancy. There were many who admired 
not only his fortitude, but al.sc3 the deed 
for which he met death on the scaffold. 

An explanation is nece.s.sary conc'erning 
the persistency with which the House of 
Commons ])ursued the Duke of Buckingham 
even after King Charles I. had assumed the 
re.sponsibility of all the oifen.ses charged 
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against him. It was then, as it is now, a 
settled principle of the English monarch^' 
that “the king can do no wrong.” In case 
of wrong doing by the government, the 
king’s Ministers are held responsible ; and 
the only way to coerce or punish the king 
himself, without the extreme resort of revo- 
lution, is the removal or punishment of the 
Ministers. 

The House of Commons, at its next ses- 
sion, in i 62Q, summoned the collectors of 
the illegal taxes to its bar. They appeared, 
but refused to answer, pleading the king’s 
orders. The Speaker, Sir John Finch, was 
about to adjourn the House, in obedience to 
a royal order. The House was instantly 
in an uproar. The Si)eaker was held 
down in his chair by some of the members, 
while others kept the doors locked against 
the king’s messenger until some resolutions 
f)ffered by vSir John Eliot were passed by ac- 
clamation rather than by vote. These reso- 
lutions denounced “as a capital enemy of 
the kingdom any Minister who shall seek to 
change the established religion or advise the 
levying of taxes without consent of Parlia- 
ment.” The House then unlocked its doors 
and allow’cd itself to be dissolved. 

U})on the occasion of this dissolution, 
Charles I. announced that he would hence- 
forth rule without a Parliament. The earn- 
estness of the king’s threat wiis proven by 
eleven years of personal government, dur- 
ing which Parliament was not once assem- 
bled, and wdiich constitute one of the gloom- 
iest periods in Engli.sh history. Nine of 
the leaders of the popular party wx‘re im- 
prisoned in the Towxt, among wdiom w^as 
the illustrious patriot, Sir John Eliot, wdio 
died within the walls of that historic state 
prison. 

The English fleet arrived before Ea Ro- 
chelle too late to relieve the beleaguered 
Huguenots, w^ho were forced to surrender 
that stronghold under the very eyes of their 
English allies. Poverty soon compelled 
King Charles I. to make peace with his for- 
eign foes. 

After the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham,’ Charles I. inaugurated a new 


policy, amounting almost to a change 
constitution of England. Hitherto the king 
had chosen hi.s personal favorites, or men 
whom he con.sidered able statesmen, for his 
Ministers, regardless of the opinions or 
wishes of the ])e(^le. 

Charles 1 . now selected his chief Ministers 
from the leaders of the j)oj>ular party wdiich 
had opposed the new royal assumptions, 
thus making it their interest to maintain the 
power which had mad? them its represent- 
atives. But the king did not derive all tlie 
advantages from this policy that he ex- 
])ecled; as his view's were so directly opposed 
to the opinions of the Puritans that the 
leaders whom he had gained lost all influ- 
ence with their party from that moment, and 
W'cre even pursued as traitors with imi)laca- 
ble resentment. 

The chief of these Pipular leaders who 
accepted office under the king W'as Sir 
Thomas Wentw'orth, wkom the king raised 
by successive promotiPis to the rank of 
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Earl of vStrafFord, and w^hom he made his 
Prime Minister. Wcntw'orth had .spoken in 
favor of popular rights only because of his 
hatred and Jealousy of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; but no sooner had the assas.sination 
of that roj-al favorite made way for his rise 
into power than he threw off the mask fcd 
used his great abilities in building up the 
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dio 

^wer of the crown. The king also raised 
mk new Prinie^ Minister to the dignity of 
Lord I.,ientenanl of Ireland. After sub- 
duing that restless country, the new Lord 
Lieutenant raised a fleet and army therefrom 
to enforce the royal wi^^ in England and 
Scotland. The arbitrary court of the Star 
Chamber had jurisdi< 5 lion over offenses 
against the king. 

Charles I. also attempted to establish the 
Episcopal Church An a firmer basis, and to 
suppress Puritanism in England and Prts- 
b3derianism in vScotland, with the view of 
checking the rajnd growth of republican 
principles among the English people. For 
the purpose of accoinplisliing this end, the 
king appointed the zealous William Laud, 
Bishop of London, to the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur> . Laud cau.sed the 
Cathedral of St. ill’s, in London, to he 
consecrated anew, and the churches to Ik? 
supplied with numerous images and orna- 
ments, and inipostJ^.’ upon the Puritans cere 
monies and observances hitherto unpracticed 
by the Church of England. 

Archbishop Laud, who thus became the 
chief agent in a religious t3Tann>’ which 
almost drove both England and Scotland to 
revolt, improved cver3’ opportunity to preach 
submission to the ‘T/ml’s Anointed” in the 
pa3mient of taxes , and he demanded from 
English Puritans and Scotch Pre.sbyterians 
a-stric 5 l conformity^ to his own rules for pub- 
lic w^j^hip. 

ChcJdes 1 . had inherited his father’s 
hatrot the Scotch Presby’terians ; and, 
by a most illegal assumption of power, he 
sought to impo.se upon Scotland the lit- 
urgy and u.sages of the Church of England. 
He also renewed his father’s law encourag- 
ing public sports and recreations on vSundav 
afternoons, and commanded all clergymen 
to read his proclamation to that effect after 
morning .service in the churches. For re- 
fusing compliance with this order, multi- 
tudes of the Puritan clergy were ejecfled 
from their livings by order of Archbi.shop 
Laud. The new Primate invested the ar 

f :rary court of High Commission with 
risdi(5lion over offenses against the 


Church, and that infamous tribunal pro- 
nounced .severe punishments upon all who 
manifested any^ opposition to his ecclesiasti- 
cal ty^rannv. Thus Pry nne, a Puritan, was 
sentenced to be expo.sed in the pillory% to 
lo.se both his ears, and to be impri.soned for 
life, for writing a volume against dancing, 
masks and theatrical amusements — affairs 
in which the king and his courtiers de- 
lighted. 

Be.sides the Courts of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber, there was a CoidicH 
of ihe North, which was vested with almost 
ab.solute authority' in the northern counties 
of England. 'I'he proceedings of the.se ar- 
bitrary’ tribunals endangered civil and re- 
ligious liberty' in England, and threw the 
whole kingdom into a ferment. The Puri- 
tan preachers who had lost their offices 
traveled through the country’, denouncing 
the arbitrary measures of Laud as prelimi- 
nary’ steps to the reestablishment of poj)ery’^ 
in luigland; and, by their pa.s.sionate ap- 
peals, they’ excited the ])eople against the 
king, the Primate and the clergy'. 

Archbishop Laud’s ecclesiastical tyTanny' 
led to a large Puritan emigration to New 
England. Patents were .secured and com- 
panies organized for that purpose. The 
Puritans proceeded reludlantU' to the place 
of embarkation, with their ey'es looking 
longingly toward the distant refuge of the 
Pilgrim Fathers acro.ss the billowy^ deep, 
y^et moist with tears as they' turned their 
l)acks upon their native land and uiK)n 
scenes that were dear to them ; their hearts 
swelling with grief as the shores of “Dear 
Old Mother England” faded from their 
.sight, yet rising to lofty purpo.se and sub- 
lime resignation as they' abandoned home 
and country to enjoy the ble.s.sings of re- 
ligious freedom in a strange land. They' 
fully counted the cost of their forced migra- 
tion — the peril, poverty’ and hard.ships of 
their new homes in the American wilder- 
ne.ss. 

The Puritan exodus continued until the 
New England coast was dotted with .settle- 
ments. John Endicott founded Salem in 
1628. John Winthrop and eight hundred 
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followers founded Boston in 1630. Lord 
Say-and-Seal and Lord Brooke obtained a 
charter for the settlement of the region 
now comprising the vState of Connedliciil; 
and under this charter the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker founded Hartford, while the Rev. 
John Davenport founded New Haven. Lt)rd 
Baltimore obtained a grant of the territory 
now embraced in the vState of Mar3 land, 
as an asylum for persecuted English Roman 
Catholics; and the colon 3’ under this charter 
made its first settlement at St. Mar3'’s in 

1634* 

During the interval between the dis.solu- 
tion of tlie Parliament of 1629 and the as- 
sembling of the Long Parliament in 1640 
twent3’ thou.sand Puritans had migrated 
from Old England io New England. It is 
.said that even John Hampden and Oliver 
Cromwell once embarked for America, but 
the sailing of their ship was stopped by a 
Ro3’al Order in Council. Even Charles I. 
never committed a greeter blunder, as the.se 
two sturd3' patriots became the leaders of 
the mighty revolution which cost the king 
his throne and his life. Ham])den had 
purchased a tract of land on Narraganset 
Bay. 

It w'as 1)3' the advice of the Tvarl of Straf- 
ford that Charles I. resolved to govern with- 
out a Parliament. The Inwde.ss exaeffions 
of tonnage and poundage w^ere still contin- 
ued. While the Court of High Conimi.ssion 
w'as doing its t3'raniiical w'ork in the name 
of religion, the vStar Chamber w'as crushing 
out ever3" vestige of civil libert3'. The 
officers of this infamous tribunal surpas.sed 
even the law^3^ers of Henry VII. in the in- 
genuity w'ith which they entrapped and 
robbed the people. Obsolete laws and cus- 
toms — such as had pas.sed aw^ay with the 
feudal times in wffiich the3' had originated, 
but which had never been formally repealed 
— were revived, and all who offended again.st 
them were fined. Knighthood was forced on 
the gentry unless commuted with mone3% 
The forest laws were executed with rigor, 
and poachers w^ere puni.shed wdth heavy 
fines. 

James I. had endeavored to check the 


grow^th of London by a ro3'al orcjei* definilg 
its corporate limits. Cileries I. ordeScl* 
every house since erected to be torn dowui 
unless its owner paid into the roy^al treas- 
ur3" a sum equal to three years' rent. The 
execution of thijj^ relentless order rendered 
hundreds of the poor hou.seless. Monopo- 
lies prevailed in ICngland to a greater ex- 
tent under Charles I. than under Elizabeth 
or James I., raising the price of the neces- 
.saries of life to an exoHlitant figure. 

The climax of national forljearance w^as 
reached when King Charles I. revived an 
old tax of the times of Alfred the Great 
and Ethelred II., called s/i//) money, becau.se 
it W’as u.sed for the support of the nav3'. 
From the times of tho.se Saxon kings this 
duty had been imposed as a w’ar tax upon 
the maritime counties for the defense of 
the ICnglish coast, and Aio.se monarchs had 
onl3' presumed to call for this tax with the 
advice and consent of tiie Witenagemote ; 
while Charles I. order A the levy of ship 
money upon all the Ivnglish people, inland 
as w'ell as maritime, for general purpo.ses 
and in time of peace, demanding it by his 
own arbitrary will. 



JOHN HAMPUKN. 


Sir John Eliot, the early champion of 
English con.stitutional lil^erty under Charles 
I., was in his grave; but he had a w’orthy 
succes.sor in the person of John HampdeJ, 
of whom we have already spoken, and w^ 
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a Buckiiighamshire farmer of moderate 
means. This Illustrious patriot resolutel}^ 
refused to pay any ship moiiey, in order to 
bring the matter to a legal test in the courts. 
Hampden was consequently tried in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber in i6^, and the eyes of 
all England were upon the proceedings. 
Even the Earl of Clarendon, in his History 
of ttie Rebellion, .says that Hampden “grew 
the argument of all tongues, every man in- 
quiring who and w^iiat he was, that dur.st at 
his own charge support the liberty and pros- 
perity of the kingdom.” 

After a long delay, the Court of Excheq- 
uer gave its decision. Four of the twelve 
judges, though holding their places only 
during the ]:ing’s plea.sure, had the moral 
courage to give a .sentence in favor of the 
re.solute patriot. Seven decided against 
him, and one gave^'-n eva.sive answer. The 
moral \dcftory remained with Hampden; for, 
though he was d^Teated through royal in- 
fluence, and thoi^ >;h the court’s sentence 
placed all the property in England at the | 
king's disposal, the king’s injustice was 
made apparent to all England, and the pub- 
lic mind was educated to resistance. 

While the royal a.ssumptions were thus 
violently opposed in Fhigland, the attempts 
of King Charles I. to enforce the Episcopal 
form of worship in Scotland produced a 
formidable rel^ellion in that country in 1637, 
which lasted .several years. Charles I. had 
visitSfe^ vScotland in 1633, and was then 
crowind king of that countr}" in the Abliey 
Chut 5 li of Holyrood with imposing cere- 
monies. On that occasion the clergy gave 
great offense to the Scots by wearing the 
vestments of the Church of England. 

Charles I. increased the ill feeling of the 
Scots by is.suing an order to the Scotti.sh 
clergy to wear surplices, and commanding 
the Scottish bishops to wear rochets and 
sleeves instead of the Geneva cloak as 
formerly. A change was also made in the 
manner of choosing the Lords of the Articles, 
the committee which dire( 5 led the legi.slation 
of the Scottish Parliament, thus placing the 
f hoice entirely in the hands of the bishops. 
f’'his was done by the king’s direc 5 l order, 
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' and the members of the Scottish Parlia* 

! ment oppo.sed to the measure addressed a 
I remonstrance to the king. . He treated thi.s 
I remonstrance as a political offen.se, and im- 
prisoned Lord Balnierinoch, who prc.scnted 
it. He afterward liberated the captive 
Scottish lord ; but the Scots generally con- 
sidered thi.s action as the result of fear, and 
not as a mark of the king’s good will to- 
ward them. 

In 1637 Charles I. cau.sed a book of can- 
. ons to be prepared for the government of 
I the Scottish Church, and on his own au- 
I thority, without the ratification of it by the 
Scottish Parliament, commanded the vSeots 
to use it instead of their Book of Di.scipline. 
Archbishop Laud .soon afterward prepared 
a liturgy, and King Charles I. commanded 
the Scottish clergy to use it in their churches 
in.stead of the Book of Common Order, which 
was then in general u.se by them. 

The attempt of the Dean of Edinburgh to 
use the Epi.scopal liturgy in St. Giles’s 
Church, July 16, 1637, produced a violent 
tumult. The Dean and the Bi.shop of Fklin- 
burgh were driven from the church b^^ an 
! enraged mob, amid cries of “ Pope ! ’’ “ Anti- 
j clirfst!” “Stone him!” Other riots en.sued. 

I The king issued a proclamation calling 
upon the malcontents to disperse to their 
homes, and refu.sed to listen to the petitions 
which were addres.sed to him from every por- 
tion of Scotland. His obstinacy inflamed the 
popular di.scontent in vScotland, and the 
Episcopal bi.shops and other members of the 
Privy Council were mobbed in Edinburgh. 

At length a committee, compo.sed of four 
members from each class of Scotland — no- 
bles, gentry, clergy and burge.s.ses — and 
known as the Tables, was formed to repre- 
.sent the Scotti.sh people in their contest with 
the government. Thi.s committee was more 
trouble.some than the mob; as it forced its 
way into the council chamber, where it in- 
si.sted on discti.ssing the public grievances, 
and demanded the removal of the Episcopal 
bishops. 

The king replied by a threatening proc- 
lamation ; whereupon the Scots renewed the 
Covenant, which this time contained a pro- 
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vision for the overthrow of the Episcopal 
bishops. The previous Covenants had been 
signed by the notables of Scotland only; but 
this National Covenant^ which was indus- 
triously circulated, was signed by nine- 
tenths of the vScottish people cf all classes, 
rich and poor, noble and peasant, A. D. 1638. 
For this reason the national party of Scot- 
land were called Covenanters. 

The closing paragraph of the National 
Covenant, showing both the tenor of the 
Covenant and the temper of the Scottish 
people, was as follows: “We promise and 
swear, by the name of the Lord our God, to 
continue in tlie profession and obedience of 
the said religion, and that we shall defend 
the same, and resist all the contrary errors 
and cornipti(ms, according to our vocation 
and the utmost c/ that power which God has 
put into our hands, all the days of our life.” 

Eater in the year 1638 King Charles I. 
sent the Marcpiis of Hamilton to vScotland 
as lyord High Commissioner, fully empow- 
ered to adjust all difficulties. The Cove- j 
iianters demanded the abolition of the Court j 
of High Commission, the Episcopal canons 
and liturgy, and the summoning of a free 
assembly of the Scottish Church and a free 
Scottish Parliament. In accordance with 
his instructions, the Eord High Commis- 
sioner evaded a reply to the vScottish de- 


J 

The Earl of Huntley rulelfcthe Highlandl 
of Scotland as the king’s lieutenant. The 
Highlanders had rcje< 5 led the Covenant, and 
the Covenanters resolved to force them to 
accept it. A stroj^ army, consisting large- 
ly of veterans wliOTiad served as auxiliaries 
in the cause of the German Protestants in 
the Thirty Years’ War, was raised and 
placed under the command of the Earl of 
Montrose, who subdue^ the Highlanders 
after a brief campaign, and compelled them 
to acknowledge the authority of the Cove- 
nanters. 

Another army of vScottisli Covenanters 
under General Leslie, who had .served under 
the valiant King Gu.staviis Adolplius of 
vSweden in the Thirty Years’ War, was .sent 
to o])pose the ro\'al army which King 
Charles I. was leading utirthward to reduce 
the Covenanters to suomi.ssion. General 
Lei -lie took an admirable po.sition command- 
ing the king's line of mailh; and Charles I., 
perceiving that he woiml certainly be de- 
feated in case he attacked the vScottish gen- 
eral, consctited to treat with General Le.slie 
for ])eace. By the treaty known as the 
Pacification 0/ Pcnciik, June 9, 1639, it was 
agreed that the questions at issue between 
the king and his Scottish .subjec 5 ls should 
be referred to a free assembly for adjustment, 
and that in the meantime both armies .should 


mauds, for the purpose of giving the king 
time to a.s.semble his troops to force the Scots 
to obedience. 

Charles I. suddenly promi.sed to grant the j 
Scottish demands ; and .an as.sembly of the 
vScottish Church was summoned, which con- 
vened at Gla.sgow, November 21, 1638, 
under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Hamilton as Lord High Commi.s.sioner. 
Several da3^s afterward an effort wa.s made to 
bring the Epi.scopal bi.slrops to trial. The 
'Marquis of Hamilton then withdrew, and 
ordered the assembly to di.sperse. The as- 
sembly refused to obe>", and proceeded with 
the trial of the bi.shops, deposing all of 
them, and excommunicating eight of them. 
The as.sembly also abolished the Epi.scopal 
canons and liturgy, and repealed all the adls 
of assemblies since 1606. 


be di.sbanded and the vScottish fortre.sses 
surrendered to the king. 

An a.s.seiiibly was summoned and convened 
at Edinburgh, and this a.sscmbL^ rati^d all 
that the Glasgow’ as.sembL^ had done. The 
Scottish Parliament a.ssembled June 2, 
1640, confirmed the acTs of the IJdinburgh 
and Glasgow as.semblies, and ordered every 
Scot to sign the Covenant on penalty of 
.severe punishment. King Charles I. ad- 
journed the Scottish Parliament; but it a.s- 
sembled again in spite of him, and appealed 
to France for assistance. Upon hearing of 
this aeffion of the Scotti.sh Parliament, the 
king sent Lord Loudon, one of the Scottish 
commissioners, to imprisonment in the 
Tower, and made preparations to inva^ 
Scotland. I 

The king’s abitrary treatment of fhe 
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Scots had aroused a strong sympathy in ' 
England for them, as the English saw that 
the Covenanters were fighting in the cause 
of religious freedom against arbitrary royal 
power. Charles I. tl^refore had much 
trouble in raising an army in England to 
subdue the Scots, and the one which he 
collec^led was mutinous and discontented. 
But the Scots raised a strong force, which 
croSvSed the border ^ito England, August 20, 
1640, and took possession of Durham, Tyne- 
mouth and Shields without striking a blow; 
while the Scottish army at home seized the 
Castles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton. 
King Charles I. was again obliged to treat 
with the Scots; and by the Treaty of Ripon 
he granted all the demands of the Cove- 
nanters, while both armies were disbanded. 
The king visitel^i Edinburgh, and sum- 
moned the vSeottish Parliament, but he made 
no effort to interfere with its action, and 
confirmed its rigid t<i meet once in three 
years, A. D. 1O41. 

In the meantime the constitutional strug- 
gle in England was renewed with increased 
vigor, and matters were speedil)’ brought to 
a crisis. When the zealous Scots, who 
went forth to battle with prayer, and who 
had imbibed the spirit as w^ell as the faith 
of John Knox, had marched into England 
and threatened York, King Charles I. found 
himself obliged to summon another Parlia- 
meriSb after an interval of eleven 3x*ars, to 
solicit aid against the Scotch rebels. 

Tjfe Parliament just summoned, instead 
of voting supplies against the rebellious 
Scots, which they only consented to do 
upon condition of a redress of grievances, 
l>egan to attack the king’s unhuvful assump- 
tions and to discuss the grievances of the 
English people. In a fit of exasperation, 
Charles I. dissolved this Parliament after a 
stormy session of three wrecks. Said St. 
John, one of its members: “Things must go 
worse before they go better. ’ ’ They quickly 
went worse. 

A Great Council of Peers met at York 

f is a last expedient, but accomplished noth- 
ng except delay. The advancing Scots 
had reached New^castle and w^ere on the 


march for York. Archbishop Laud was 
mobbed in London, and the Court of High 
Commission was broken up at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. All England w^as on the verge 
of revolt against the king, whose necessities 
forced him to summon another Parliament. 

This Parliament, wdiicli assembled No- 
vember 3, 1640, is knowm in history as the 
Long Parliavicni, on account of the extra- 
ordinary length of its existence, which 
lasted thirteen 3'ears. Its leading members 
w^ere Sir Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, 
John Pym and Oliver Cronnvell, wdio w’ere 
opposed to absolute monarchical power and 
IJpiscopal church government, and who 
were staunch advocates of republican or 
popular institutions. 

Instead of affording the king any assist- 
ance against the Scotch insurgents, the 
Long Parliament entered into a secret league 
wdth them. Parliament next impeached 
the P^arl of vStrafford for high treason, in en- 
deavoring to overthrow' the constitutional 
liberties of Phi gland ; but the letter of the 
law' provided no penalty for this worst of 
political crimes, restriAing its punishments 
to offenses against the king’s person. Both 
Houses of Parliament therefore passed a 
Bill of Attainder. The king vainly en- 
deavored to save his favorite Minister. The 
Commons w’ere resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. After a trial of seventy days, and a 
dignified and eloquent defense, the liarl of 
Strafford w'as declared guilty and condemned 
to death. After much hesitation, and in a 
moment of w'cakness, the king signed the 
death-warrant; and the unfortunate Earl of 
Strafford was beheaded on Tow'er Hill, May 
12, 1641. Pie died with firmness and reso- 
lution. The popular joy and relief mani- 
fested itself in shouts of triumph, and bon- 
fires blazed in every cit}' of England. 

Thus w^as literally executed the threat of 
John Pym, one of the most aAive of the 
Puritan members of the House of Com- 
mons, w^ho, when the Earl of Strafford had 
left the popular partj^ to serve the king, had 
said to him: “You have left us; but we 
will not leave you while your head is on 
3^our shoulders. ’ ’ 
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The king’s signature to the death-warrant 
had been extorted from him, but no suffer- 
ing of his own caused Charles 1. so severe a 
pang as the execution of his faithful friend | 
and servant. Even after signing the war- i 
rant the king had sent a letter to the House 
of Lords, entreating them to confer with the 
House of Commons, and to obtain the con- 
sent of that body to a mitigation of the sen- 
tence or a delay in its execution; but the 
Commons were inexorable. 

Archbishop Laud was also impeached by 
the Commons, atid was imprisoned in the 
Tower, while all his property was confis- 
cated. Three years afterward he was tried 
at the bar of the House of Lords, for high 
treason in endeavoring to destroy the re- 
ligious liberties of the people of England. 
He was declared guilty, and was lieheaded 
January lo, 1645. 

On the very day of the sentence of the 
Earl of Strafford to death. King Charles I. 
also signed a bill of vast imiiortance, ])ro- 
viding that Parliament .should not be dis- 
solved, prorogued or adjourned without 
its own consent, and that a Parliament 
should be held at least once in three years. 

The Long Parliament went about the 
work of reform in earnest. ^J'he Courts of 
the Star Chamber and High Commi.ssion 
were abolished; patriots were released from 
prison; the judgment against John Hamp- 
den .was annulled; ship money and arbi- 
trary taxation were again forbidden ; and 
the king’s instruments for oppression were 
brought to trial, from the judges who had 
decided against Hampden to the .sheriffs 
and cu.stom-house officials who had colle< 5 led 
the illegal taxes. The Scots, wdiose mili- 
tary operations had made these proceedings 
of the English Parliament po.ssible, were de- 
clared to have been “ ever good subje<5ls ; ” 
and a gift of sixty thousand pounds, in ad- 
dition to their pay, was voted to them for 
their brotherl> aid to the friends of liberty 
in England. Perceiving the .storm that 
was rising again.st them, the Episcopal 
bishops voluntarily relinqui.shed their seats 
in the House of Lords, to avoid the expulsion 
which the popular party demanded. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ENGLAND. 

In the meantime, durii^ this niemora 
year 1641, a datigerous rebellion broke out 
in Ireland, as a* result of the tyranny in- 
augurated by the Earl of Strafford as I.,ord 
Lietitenant of ^land in 1633. This tyr- 
anny had lasted seven years, and the Irish 
look advantage of that statesman’s execu- 
tion in 1641 lo as.sert their freedom by a 
rising to overthrow’ English authority in the 
IJmerald Isle. Religious zeal added bitter- 
ness to political animosity. 

The plan for a general Irish revolt 
w^as inaugurated by Roger O’ Moore, w’ho 
had served in the Stiani.sh army, and 
who w^as full f)f zeal for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. He imagined that, by a sudden 
rising of the Catholic Irish, all the Eng- 
li.sh and Scotch Protestant .settlers in Ire- 
land might be imtssinj^red or driven from 
Iri.sh .soil, and the independence of Erin re- 
stored. As a ])art of Ins plan W’as the en- 
tir(‘ restoration of the^r 


.Catholic religion in 
Ireland, he counted upon the aid of the 
Catholic lords of the ICiiglish Pale, most of 
wffiom joined in the plot, and concerted 
measures wdth Moore and Phelim O’Neill, 
the most pow'erful native Irish chief. 

The insurrec‘’fion w’as to lireak out in all 
parts of Ireland on the same day, when the 
forts were to be .seized by the Iri.sh rebels 
upon a given signal. The .secret had been 
w’cll ke}>t until the nigh.t before the execu- 
tion of the conspiracy, wdien it w^asJ^rayed 
by an Iri.shman named Conolly, mdio in- 
formed the Engli.sh authorities of\he in- 
tended attack upon Dublin Castle, in w’hich 
a large cpiantity of arms and ammunition 
wx're stored. Several of the conspirators 
w’cre instantly arrested, but it w'as too late 
to check the progre.ss of the revolt, which 
burst forth wdth tremendous fury, OcSlober 
23, 1641. 

The English and Scotch colonists of Ul- 
ster, wdio were totally unaware of the ex- 
i.stence of such a dreadful conspiracy, sud- 
denly found themselves surrounded by 
mobs of infuriated Iri.shmen armed with 
.staves, pitchforks and other rude weapAs, 
which they brandished aloft with the nftst 
frightful yells. One of the most barbarous 
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id brutal masslfcres recorded in all history 
ensued, sparing^ no age, sex or condition. 

Without provocation and without resist- 
ance, the defenseless English and Scotch 
settlers, being Protestants, were murdered in 
cold blood by their nearest Irish neighbors, 
with whom they had long maintained a con- 
tinued intercourse of kindness and good 
offices. The houses of these settlers were 
set on fire or le\vled with the ground. 
Where the unfortunate owners endeavored 
to defend themselves, their wives and their 
children, the}' all perished together in the 
flames. 

In the midst of these atrocities, the sacred 
name of religion resounded on every side, 
not to stay the hands of the assassins, but 
to enforce their blows, and to harden their 
hearts against eve^y movement of human 
sympathy. The English and Scotch set- 
tlers, as heretics, abliorred of God and de- 
tested by all good I Catholics, were marked 
by the Irish priests^ for slaughter. 

The flames of rebellion spread from IT 
vSter to every ])art of Ireland. In the ])rov- 
inces of Leinster, Munster and Connaught 
the Phiglish and Scotch who were not mas- 
sacred were driven from their homes, rob- 
bed of all their clothes, and left exposed 
tiaked and defenseless to perish by the wintry 
frosts and storms. 

Only Dublin remained to the English, 
and ^fc^e failure of the plot there ])reserved 
in Iretf nd the remains of the English name. 
The nfads were crowded with multitudes of 
wretched refugees hastening to that city: 
and when the gates weie opened these fu- 
gitives presented to the view of the aston- 
ished inhabitants a scene of misery which 
words fail to describe. 

The number of English and Scotch Prot- 
estants who thus fell vic 5 Iims to Irish Cath- 
olic bigotry has been estimated at from forty 
thousand to two hundred thousand. The 
war which followed this rebellion continued 
ten years, and reduced Ireland to extreme 
poverty and misery. Portions of the un- 
happy country that escaped the ravages of 
fC*e and sword were desolated by famine and 
pestilence. The plague ravaged Ireland 


more or less during the whole of this un- 
happy period, and was supposed to have 
been cau.sed by the unwholesome food which 
the people were obliged to eat. 

Parliament accused the court, and partic- 
ularly the queen, of instigating the Irish re- 
bellion and the massacre, and declared that 
the Catholic and PCpiscopal bishops and the 
court had entered into a plot for the destruc- 
tion of religious libert}^ in England. So 
thoroughly did Parliament distrust the king 
that it took upon its own hands the task of 
dealing with the Irish rebellion. 

King Charles I., exasperated at the in- 
creasing demands of the Commons, perpe- 
trated one rash ac^ which hastened civil 
war. lie had for .^ome time lof)ked on 
bitterly but helplessly while the absolutism 
in which he had sought to intrench himself 
was rudely swe])! away. Conscious that 
his throne was tottering to its fall, he en- 
deavored by one bold stroke .to crush all 
opposition to his will and to reestablish his 
lost authority. 

The king's blow was aimed direcftly at 
the Hou.se of Commons. The Commons 
had refused to surrender five of their boldest 
leaders — Haslerig, Hollis, Hampden, Pym 
and vStrode — at the king’s demand; and the 
next day Charles I., with three hundred 
soldiers, went in person to the hall of the 
House of Commons to arrest these five lead- 
ers, Januar}' 5, 1642. Leaving the .soldiers 
outside the chamber, the king entered the 
hall alone, all the members of the House 
rising to receive him. The vSpeaker vacated 
the chair, and the king occupied it. After 
seating him.self he told the Commons that 
he was sorry for the occasion that had forced 
him thither; that he had come in person to 
.seize the five members whom he had accu.sed 
of high trea.son, seeing that they would not 
deliver them to his .sergeant-at-arms. He 
then looked over the hall to .see if the ac- 
cused were present; but the}" had escaped a 
few minutes before he had entered, and the 
king remarked: “I see my birds have 
flown.*’ With the expedlation that the 
Commons would send the accused members 
to him, and a threat to .secure them for him- 
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self if the}^ would not, the baffled king ab- 
ruptly left the chamber. 

Thus disappointed, perplexed, and not 
knowing on whom to rely, the king next 
proceeded to the Common Council of the 
city of London, and made his complaints to 
that body. On his way thither he was 
greeted with cries -of “ Privilege! privilege!” 
from the angry populace. The Common 
Council only answered his complaints with 
a contemptuous silence; and, on his return, 
one of the populace, more insolent than the 
others, cried out: ” To your tents, O Israel! ” 
This was a watch -word among the ancient 
Jews when they intended to abandon their 
kings. 

By his rash a< 5 l Charles T. offered a flagrant 
insult to the House of Commons and vio- 
lated a fundamental law of the realm. The 
crisis had now arrived. The occasion being 
t'^o solemn for business, the House of Com- 
mons adjourned. The next clay the king 
issued a proclamation branding the five 
accused members as traitors and ordering 
their arrest. London was in a tumult, and 
the city rose as one man for the defense of 
the accused. The citizens sheltered the 
ac'cused members, and their train-bands held 
the city and guarded the House of Com- 
inons. These train-bands esc'orted the his- 
torical five back to their seats amid the 
cheers of the excited populace, the river 
and the streets b}- which they passed being 
guarded by cannon and men-at-arms. 

After returning to Wind.sor, King Charles 
I. began to refledt on the rashness of his 
recent prcjceedings, and when too late he 
resolved to make some atonement. He ac- 
cordingly apologized to Parliament in a 
humiliating me.ssage, in which he informed 
the Commons that he desisted from his re- 
cent violent proceedings against the accused 
members, and assured them that upon all 
occasions he would be as careful of their 
privileges as of his crown or his life. Thus, 
while the king's former violence had ren- 
dered him hateful to the Commons, his pres- 
ent submission rendered him contemptible. 

From this time Parliament encroached 
more and more on the royal prerogative, until 


scarcely a vestige of mon^hical power re- 
mained. The Commons now demanded that 
the appointment of Ministers of State, and 
of military and naval commanders, should 
depend upon their approval. The Commons 
also required th§t ihe Tower of London, 
several of the sea -ports, and the manage- 
ment of the navy, .should also be given into 
their po.ssession. When Parliament de- 
manded that the king should relinquish the 
command of the army ft>r a certain period. 
His Majesty angrily rejAied : “No, not for 
one hour!” This refusal di.spelled all 
hopes for a peaceful settlement of difficul- 
ties, and both parties resolved upon an 
ap])eal to arms. 

The breach between King Charles I. and 
Parliament continually widened ; and in 
the summer of 1642 the king withdrew from 
London and retired to^'ork, where he de- 
clared war against Parliament. On the 
25th of August, 1642, ^harles erecfled the 
loyal standard at Nottingham, but it was 
soon blown down by the violence of the 
wind. For the next six years Kngli.sh soil 
was reddened with English blood shed in 
civil war. Fhiglishmen fought against ling- 
lishmen to decide the momentous issue of 
constitutional liberty against royal i)reroga- 
tive — the question of the inalienable rights 
of the English people against the “divine 
right of kings,” thus forced upon them by 
the arbitrary aeflion of the royal Hoji|p of 
Stuart. 

On the side of the king were the ability 
and the gentry, the Roman Catholif and 
Episcopal clergy, and all the advocates of 
the Established Church and of absolute 
monarchy. The whole of the king’s party 
were called Cavaliers. On the .side of 
Parliament were the Puritaxis, all who ad- 
vocated a reform in Church and State, and 
all believers in republican principles. All 
the adherents of Parliament received from 
their enemies the nickname of Roundheads, 
because their hair was cropped clo.se to 
their heads. London and the other great 
cities of England were on the side of Par- 
liament, excepting Oxford, w^hich remain® 
loyal to the king. i 
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fThe opponent^!)f the king were divided 
iifto several facfnons. The Independents, 
who were Puritans in religious belief and 
republicans in political faith, aimed at the 
overthrow of the monarchy; while the Pres* 
byterians, or moderate pai^y, merely wished 
to put an end to the abuses of the royal 
power, but not to deprive the king of his 
crown. 

The two great parties which were now 
arrayed against eaclf other in civil war — the 
one democratic, and the other aristocratic ; 
the one striving for progress and reform, 
and the other adhering to the traditions 
of the past — have ct)n tinned to struggle 
for supremacy to the present day, under 
the names of Whig and Tor}^ Liberal and 
Conservative. 

The royal and Parliamentary parties dif- 
fered from each oi^\er almost as much in 
dress as in principles. The Cavalier cos- 
tume consisted of tunic of silk or .satin 
with .slashed sleev<^-; an elegant lace collar 
adorning the neck, and a .short cloak hang- 
ing gracefully over one shoulder. Short full 
trowsers reached almo.st to the top of the 
wide boots, whk'h extended half-way up 
the calf of the leg. The head was covered 
with a broad-brimmed beaver hat, adorned 
with an elegant band and a plume of feath- 
ers. The hair hung in curls over the shoul- 
ders, and the beard was trimmed to a point: 
while the lovf’locks, the tress on the left side, 
were^'d up b^^ a pretty colored ribbon. 
The lave-locks were so obnoxious to the 
Purity's that John Pym WTote a quarto 
volume against them. The Puritan Round- 
heads wore a cloak of sad-colored brown or 
black, a plain linen collar laid carelessly 
down on the plaited cloth, and a hat with a 
high, steeple-shaped crown over their clo.sely 
clipped or lank straight hair. 

The Cavaliers were as gay in their man- 
ners as in their drc.ss, thus presenting a 
marked contrast to the gloomy fanaticism 
of the Roundheads. The rigid .severity of 
the Puritans tolerated no recreations, ex- 
cept such as were afforded by the .singing 
ol hymns and P.salms. They looked upon 
t^saters, dances, and all other amu.sements 


as .sinful frivolities. They regarded horse - 
racing and bear-baiting— popular diversions 
of that period — as wicked enormities. 

The commanders of the king’s armies 
were his nephew. Prince Rupert of the 
Palatinate, and the Marquis of Newcastle. 
Prince Rupert was the son of the king’s 
sister Klizabeth and her husband, the unfor- 
tunate Elecl^or- Palatine Frederick V., who 
had tried to become King of Pohemia, and 
whose adlion brought on the great Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany. Prince Rupert 
was a brave .soldier, but was too ra^^h and 
impetuous to be a good general. 

The popular leaders on the Parliamentary 
.side were John Hampden, John Pym and 
Sir Henry \"ane, the la.st of whom had .sev- 
eral years before been Governor of the 
Puritan colony of Massachu.setts Ray in 
New England. The chief commanders of the 
armies of Parliament were vSir Thomas Fair- 
fax and the Earl of Essex, the latter of whom 
was the son of Queen Elizabeth’s wayward 
favorite. As the struggle advanced, Oliver 
Cromw^ell ])ecame the rising star on the 
Parliamentary side, as we shall ])resently see. 

At the beginning of the civil war Parlia- 
ment appointed lieutenants for all the coun- 
ties of England, and levied troops in the 
king’s name for the defense of the kingdom 
against the king him.self. The armies 
which Parliament had raised to cru.sh the 
Catholic rebellion in Ireland were retained 
in England and placed under the command 
of the Earl of Essex. Citizens brought 
their plate, and women their ornaments, 
even their thimldes and wedding-rings, to 
be melted up in the service of the ‘ ‘ good 
cau.se” against the ” Malignants,” as the 
Cavaliers were called b^^ their Puritan foes. 
On the royal .side the queen sailed for Hol- 
land to pawn the crown jewels for arms and 
ammunition. 

While the king rai.sed the royal .standard 
at Nottingham, Augu.st 25, 1642, the Earl 
of Essex mustered the Parliamentary force.s 
at Northampton. During the first two 
years of the war the king’s forces were vic- 
torious in almost every encounter with the 
undi.sciplined troops m the service of Parlia- 
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ment; but as the latter gained skill and ex- 
perience they became superior to any troops 
that the king could bring into the field. 

The first great battle of the civil war was 
fought at lidge Hill, in Warwickshire, Oc- i 
tober 23, 1642, between the royal army under 
Prince Rupert and the Parliamentary forces 
under the Karl of Kssex; about five thou- 
vsand men being left dead on the field, and 
the battle being indecisive. 

The campaign of 1643 was generally 
fav’orable to the royal cause. IJarly in the 
spring the Parliamentary forces under the 
Karl of P)ssex captured Reading, the capi- 1 
tal of Berkshire ; but about the same time ' 
the royal generals conquered Cornwall in 
the West and the four northern counties — 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. On June iS, 1643, the | 
Parliamentary party exj^erienced a .severe 1 
loss in the death of the brave, upright and 
illustrious John Hampden, who was killed 
in a skirmish with Prince Rupert at Chal- 
grove P^ield, in Oxfordshire. 

The king’s forces were vi< 51 orious at Strat- 
ton Hill, in Cornwall: at Atherton, in York- 
.shire; at Lansdowne Hill, near Bath; and 
at Round wa> Down, near Devizes, in Wilt- | 
shire. By thw capture of the important city ! 
01 Bristol, Prince Rupert became master of j 
the West of Phiglaiid. The king besieged j 
Gloucester, which was relieved by the Plarl ! 
of Ks.sex, September 5, 1643. ! 

In the first battle of Newbury, in Berk- I 
shire, September 20, 1643, the royal army j 
was repulsed, and the good Lucius Cary, 
Lord P'alkland, was slain. He was a true 
patriot, and had opposed the tyrannical as- 
sumptions of King Charles I.; but when 
Parliament attempted to deprive the king 
of every vestige of power, and to overthrow 
the Kstablished Church, he took sides with 
the king, hoping that Charles I. would 
eventually concede the just demands of the 
Knglish people. He therefore fought on 
the side of the king. On the morning of 
the fatal day he was heard to remark : “I 
am w^eary of the times, and fore.see much 
misery to my country, but believe that I 
shall be out of it ere night.” 


1 

In 1644 the king secur^ti the aid of sonfc 
Iri.sh Roman Catholics, rat his plan A 
brilig an Irish army into Kiigland to .slaugh- 
ter his Knglish foes on their own .soil was re- 
sented Vjy his own Paiglish suiiporters, and 
large numbers of^iis officers of all grades 
resigned their emnmissions in the royal 
army and deserted to the Parliamentary side. 
In the .same year Parliament .secured the al- 
liance of the Scots by entering into the 
So/rmn i.eague and CovSnan/ with them, by 
which both parties bound tliem.selves to 
strive for the extirpation of “popery and 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism and 
profancne.ss, “ and to uphold the rights of 
l^arliameiits in proper regard to the royal 
authority. 

In the meantime the king called a Parlia- 
ment of Ins own at Oxford, to oppo.se the 
designs of the ParliamAt at Westminster; 
but after tliis shadow m a Parliament had 
voted a grant of money to the king it was 
prorogued, and was nevlr again convened. 

Vi( 5 lory crowned the arms of Parliament 
after the sturdy Huntingdonshire Puritan, 
Oliver Cromwell, took the field in the cause 
of God and liberty, at the head of his in- 
vincible /ronsidrs — a body of pious cavalry- 
men, who spent their leisure in prayer, 
P.salm-singing and Bible-reading. 

An arm\^ of vScotch Covenanters marched 
into England to assist the forces of Parlia- 
ment, while King Charles I. called over his 
troops from Ireland. A large force uJ^he.se 
royal troops were defeated and capmred at 
Nantwich by Sir Thomas Fairfax^ who 
afterward united with the vSeots in laying 
.siege to York. Prince Rupert advanced 
with the royal army to rai.se the siege ; but 
he was overwhelmingly defeated at Marston 
Moor, about five miles from York, July 2, 
1644, with the loss of all his artillery, Crom- 
well’s Ironsides being chiefly instrumental 
in achieving the Parliamentary vidlory. 
This great defeat of the royal army was 
partly due to the impetuosity of Prince 
Rupert. The battle of Marston Moor gave 
the Parliamentary forces possession of the 
whole North of England. 

The royalists defeated the Parliamen 
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i^ns under Sir Wiliam Waller at Cropredy 
Bridge, in Oxfordshire; and in the second 
battle of Newbury, 0 ( 5 lober 27, 1644, the 
king broke through the Parliamentar}" army 
under the Earl of Manchester, and reached 
Oxford. 

The Puritans now banished the Book of 


Common Prayer from religious worship, and 
substituted the Calvinistic form of worship 
and church government for the Episcopal. 
They also caused linages and ornaments to 
be taken from the churches, and forbade 
festivities. But the Puritans were divided 


into two great parties — the Presby terians 
and the Independents — between whom the 
greatest animosity already prevailed. The 
Presbyterians, or moderate Puritans, in- 
clined toward the support of monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions, and longed for the 
establishment of th^r Church, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and opposed toleration. 
The Independents! or radical Puritans, held 
democratic or repu\'lican views in regard 
civil government, and desired toleration for 
all Christian faiths. 


Oliver Cromwell belonged to the Inde- 
pendents; while the Earl of Essex, who 
held the chief command of the Parliamen- 


tary forces, belonged to the Presbyterians. 
The Independents caused the enactment, by 
Parliament, of the Self-denying Ordinance, 
which allowed no member of Parliament to 


holf^ command in the army. The Earl of 
Es.se5\/as therefore compelled to resign; and 
Sir Ttfomas Fairfax, an able general, was 
appoKlted to the chief command of the 
army of Parliament. Cromwell, who had 
been one of the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of the vSelf-denying Ordinance, ha.stened 
to resign his command; but through the in- 
fluence of Fairfax, who felt that Crom well’s 
services in the army were necessary to in- 
sure the overthrow of the royal party, the 
Parliament dispensed with the Self-denying 
Ordinance in Cromwell’s case, and he was 
permitted to retain his position. 

With the consent of Fairfax, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Parliamentary’^ forces, 

J omwell now introduced the New Model 
discipline into the Parliamentary army. 


His first aim was to collect a force of hon- 
est, self-respec 5 ling, God-fearing men ; and 
another such an army was probably nev’er 
seen. The .soldiers .spent their leisure hours 
in studying the Scriptures and in mutual 
exhortations to a godly life. Wherever 
they moved they respecRed every man’s 
hou.se and field, and honestly paid for all 
provisions. 

The king’s army, on the contrary, though 
.superior at first in military di.sciplinc, was 
worse than swarms of gra.sshoppers to the 
distri( 5 ls which it visited. The wild young 
Cavaliers under the command of Prince 
Rupert had learned their occupation among 
the direful scenes of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, where the burning of villages 
and the devastation of harvest-fields were 
matters of daily occurrence. The citizen- 
soldiery of Parliament, called from their 
looms and de.sks, ere long acquired the nec- 
e.s.sary discipline; while the gallantry of the 
Cavaliers .scarcely compen.sated the royal 
cau.se for their di.sgraceful misbehavior. 

Some efforts at peace having failed, the 
civil war again burst forth with all its fu^'y. 
The army of King Charles I. was com- 
pletely overthrown, and his cau.se was ut- 
terly ruined, in the de.sperate battle of Na.se- 
by, in Northamptonshire, June 14, 1645. 
The Parliamentary forces were commanded 
by F'airfax, Skippon, Cromwell and Ireton; 
and the royalists by the king. Prince Ru- 
pert, Lord Astley and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. The defeat of the royal army was 
caused, in a great measure, by the rashness 
and impatience of Prince Rupert, who over- 
ruled the more prudent judgment of the 
king. Rupert, with the right wing of the 
royal cavalry, dashed with the most fiery im- 
petuosity upon the Parliamentary left wing, 
commanded by General Ireton, Cromwell’s 
.son-in-law. At the .same time Cromwell, 
with the Parliamentary right wing, a.s.sailed 
the royal left wing; while the centers of the 
• two armies, led re.specRively by Fairfax and 
the king, were .struggling de.sperately. The 
Parliamentary left was thoroughly annihi- 
lated, and Ireton was made a prisoner ; 
but Rupert lost precious time in an unneces- 
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sary pursuit of Irelon’s broken forces, when 
he should have gone to the aid of the 
king. In the meantime Cromwell wnth 
his Ironsides defeated the royal cavalrJ^ 
after which he flew to the aid of the Parlia- 
mentary center, which was begintiing to 
give way before the royalists. Cromwell 
and his Ironsides, who insured victory 
wherever they appeared, soon put the king’s 
infantry to a total rout; and Charles I., 
seeing that the day was lost to his cause, 
retired with his shattered forces, leaving the 
field, all his baggage and cannon, and five 
thousand prisoners, in the hands of the vic- 
torious Parliamentarians. 

Among the king’s captured baggage were 
found papers revealing his plot with the 
Irish Catholic rebels, conceding all their 
wild demands on condition of their aid to 
the royal cause against the forces of the 
English Parliament. 

By their vidlory at Naselw the Parlia- 
mentarians obtained possession of all the 
strong cities in the kingdom, such as Bristol, 
Bridgewater, Bath and Chester. Exeter \vas 
besieged and taken by Fairfax, whereupon 
the king and his broken hosts retreated to 
Oxford, which Fairfax and Cromwell were 
preparing to besiege. Rather than be taken 
prisoner by his enemies, and hoping to find 
respedl and kind treatment among his Scotch 
subje( 5 ls, Charles I. went into the camp of the 
Scots at Newark May 5, 1646; but, instead of 
treating him as their king, the Scots placed 
a guard around him and kept him as a pris- 
oner. The fanatical Scotch preachers, unable 
to restrain their zeal, insulted him to his face, 
and, in sermons preached in his presence, 
bitterly reproached him as a wdeked tyrant. 

One of these fanatical Scotch preachers 
ordered the fifty-second Psalm to be sung: 

“Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself. 

Thy wicked deeds to praise?” 

Thereupon the king stood up, and, with a 
dignitj” and meekness that affe< 5 led even the 
rigid enthusiasts, called for the fifty-sixth 
Psalm, which w^as sung accordingly: 

“Have mercy, hord, on me, I pray, 

For men would me devour ! ” 


1 ' 

In Scotland in the niea^ime the Marq«s 
of Montrose had dcserted^he CovenantCTS 
and raised an army of Irish and Highland* 
ers, with which he defeated the Covenanters 
at Tibbermuir, near Perth, in 1644; at 
Alford, in Aberej^enshire, in 1645; and at 
Kilsyth, in Stirlingshire, in 1645. But he 
was utterly defeated at Philiphaugh, near 
Selkirk, by the Covenanters under General 
Leslie, September 15, 1645. 

The captive king was^iow obliged to issue 
orders for all his troops to submit to the 
triumphant Parliament. The venerable 
Marquis of Worcester, then over eighty-four 
years of age, held out in Rayland Castle 
until reduced to the greatest extremity, and 
was the last man in Phigland to lay dowui 
his arms. 

Although the Great Civil War was now 
virtually over, religio^j^ dissensions raged 
with the greatest fury. As w^e have already 
seen, the king’s enemies were divided into 
the Presbyteriati and Independent parties. 
The most inveterate animosity now existed 
between these tw^o fluflions. The Presby- 
terians had a majority in Parliament, 
while the Independents had a majority in 
the army. The Presbyterian majority in 
Parliament proc(‘edcd to reorganize the 
Church of England on the Presbyterian 
plan, while the Independents contended for 
religious freedom and a separation of Church 
and State. 

The perils that had menaced civ^^flRerty 
in England had passed away when Me king 
surrendered to Lord Leven, the Scottish 
commander at Newark; but the religious in- 
tolerance to wdiich the Presbyterian majority 
in Parliament still clung became well-nigh 
as dangerous to the state as the absolutism 
which had gone down in blood on the field 
of Naseby. The ITesbyterians had abol- 
ished the civil despotism, only to impose 
a religious tyranny upon the English nation. 

The Presbyterian and Independent parties 
each .sought reconciliation and alliance wdth 
King Charles I., with the view^ of advancing 
its own success; the Independents on the 
basis of religious toleration, and the PreslM- 
terians on the adoption of the Scotch Co'|e- 
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nMt. The royal/aptive reje(5led the offers 
OP both parties, Because he hoped to induce 
one or the other to accept his own terms. 
He wrote: “I am not without hope that I 
shall be able to draw either the Presbyte- 
rians or the Independents ^ side with me for 
extirpating one another, so that I shall 
be really king again.” A Presbyterian 
asked: “What will become of us, now that 
the king has rejedled our proposals?” An 
Independent replied. ‘‘What w'ould have 
become of us had he accepted them ? ’ ’ 

The king believed that he had freed him- 
self from the hostility of the Scots by con- 
ceding all their demands, and that he might 
count more on the affedlion and good will 
of the vsubje(5ls among whom he had been 
born than of the new people among whom 
his father had come as a foreigner; but he 
still refused to sign ^he Covenant, or to ac- 
cept the terms which the English Parlia- 
ment offered him. The Scots, the roj^alist 
officers, and even thV queen, urged him with 
tears to provide for his safety in this way. ^ 
When the English Parliament was in- 
formed that the king was in the hands of 
the Scots it began to negotiate with them 
for the po.ssession of his person. As he ob- 
stinatel}’ refused to sign the Covenant, the 
Scots finally surrendered him into the hands 
of commissioners appointed by the English 
Parliament, upon receiving four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, the amount due 
thenrSlk..pay, P'ebruary, 1647, captive 

king sefcc5led two of the commissioners, Mr. 
Herbeip, and Mr. Harrington, to attend him, 
in place of his own servants, who had been 
dismissed. The Scots were ever afterward 
ashamed of the reproach of having sold their 
sovereign to his inveterate foes. 

The Presbyterians, thinking that their 
vi<5lory was now a.ssured, assumed a more 
decided stand by establi.shing pre.sbyteries 
throughout England, and voting to disband 
the old Parliamentary army, which was In- 
dependent, and to organize a new one with 
Presbyterians at its head; but the officers 
and troops of the old army, instigated by 
OJ;ver Cromwell, the leader of the Inde- 
pAidents, refUvSed to disband without an 


assurance of religious toleration, or until its 
work was completed and English freedom 
established on a secure basis. 

Parliament was then more dangerous than 
the king, as it enabled a law in its vSe<5larian 
zeal more ferocious than even the persecut- 
ing statutes of Henry VIII. or “Blot^dy 
Mary.” By this terrible statute the death 
penally was fixed upon all who should deny 
j the dodlrine of the Trinity, or Christ’s di- 
vinity, or the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
or the resurrecflion of the body; while per- 
sons who believed that ‘‘man by nature 
hath free will to turn to God,” or who de- 
nied the lawfulness of ‘‘Church government 
by ITesbytery,” were to be punished with 
iiiipri.sonment. Though this terrible statute 
was never enforced, its ena(5lment showed 
the danger and justified extraordinar>" means 
of resistance. 

The triumph of Parliament under its 
Presb3derian majority was of short duration; 
as a body of troopers under an officer named 
Joyce, secretly sent for that purpose by 
Cromwell, surrounded Ilolmby House, in 
which the king was detained under the 
charge of the commissioners of Parliament, 
and placed him in the custod^’^ of the army, 
June, 1647. Parliament openly charged 
Cromwell with inciting the a(5l, and Crom- 
well did not deny the charge, but marched 
to London and subje<5led the city and Par- 
liament to his authority. 

Cromwell now reinstated the captive king 
at Hampton Court, where he liv’^ed with 
dignity and with ever}^ appearance of per- 
sonal freedom, though under guard. Crom- 
well and his son-in-law. General Ireton, 
desired to spare the king’s life, and entered 
into negotiations with the royal captive; 
but they discovered, as Parliament had be- 
fore discovered, that the king’s word and 
promises meant nothing. With his char- 
a<5leristic insincerity, Charles I. intended to 
violate his plighted word and to deceive the 
vic5Iorious party in who.se mercy he was. 
Had he possessed the least sincerity he 
might have saved his life and his throne, 
but his treachery to both Presbyterians and 
Independents sealed his fate. 
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The queen wrote a letter to her royal 
husband, reproaching him for having made 
too great concessions to “those villains. “ 
These concessions were mainly that Crom- 
well should be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
for life ; that an army should be kept in 
that island under the command of Crom- 
well himself ; and that Cromwell should be 
honored with a garter. The (jneen’s letter 
was intercepted, and was then forwarded to 
the captive king. 

Cromwell and I re ton, disguised as troop- 
ers, found the king’s letter in answer to the 
queen’s in the possession of the messenger 
at the Blue Boar Inn in Holborn. In his 
letter the king told his wife that she should 
leave him to manage matters, as he was 
better informed of all the circumstances 
than she could possibly be ; but that she 
might be entirely easy in regard to all the 
concessions that he should make to “those 
villains;’' as he should know in due time 
how to deal with “the rogue,’’ who, instead 
of a garter, should be filled with a hempen 
cord. This letter sealed the king’s fate. 
Cromwell thus discovered that he was deal- 
ing with one who would violate every 
])ledge that he had made as soon ns he was 
reinstated on his throne, and would make 
a jest of putting a halter around his neck as 
the pradlical fulfillment of his promise of 
the garter. 

Ill November, 1647, the captive king, elud- 
ing his guards, escaped to the Isle of Wight, 
whose governor, Colonel Hammond, Con- 
dueled him to Carisbrook Castle, where he 
\vas detained as a pri.soner, though treated 
with every mark of respedl, as before; but 
when the royal eajitive attem])tcd to escajie 
from Carisbrook Castle he was depri\*ed of 
communication with his friends, and even 
of the attendance of his servants. 

The captive Charles T. was still stirring 
up w^ar between his Knglish and Scotch 
kingdoms by secret agents, while royalist 
outbreaks convulsed every portion of Eng- 
land. The Scotch Covenanters, ashamed 
of the reproach of having sold their sover- 
eign, sent an anny under the Duke of Ham- 
ilton into England, in 1648. But Cromwell 
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routed the invading ann>^of Scots at Pre.« 
ton, in Lanca.shire, With t^ific slaughter, 
August iiS, i64cS; after which he pushed 
acnxss the border into Scotland, and rein- 
stated the Marquis of Argyle in power at 
Edinburgh. In tJifi meantime General Sir 
Thomas Fairfax had quelled the royalist 
risings in Kent and Es.sex. 

Ill September, 1648, Parliament entered 
into negotiations with the captive king, and 
the commissioners of •Parliament were 
moved to tears at sight of the change that 
had taken place in the king’s aspe( 5 l and at 
beholding his “gray and discrowned head.’’ 
Cromwell, after subduing the Scots, returned 
to England and hastened to London; and a 
body of troo]iers secretly .sent by him 
again seized the king and confined him in 
Hurst Castle, on the coast of Hampshire, 
opposite the Isle of w| 5 :ht, to the utmost 
consternation of the Presbyterian majority 
in Parliament, December^, ib4^<. 

The following day Parl^ment accepted the 
king’s concessions as a “sufficient founda- 
tion for a treaty of peace.’’ The next day 
Cromwell, anticipating the design of Parlia- 
I nient to destroy him, and re.solving to anni- 
I hilate their power by a decisive blow, a 
j (/' ciat, caused Colonel Pride with two 
I regiments to surround the Parliament House 
1 and to exclude all the Presbyterian mem- 
I hers from their seats, thus leaving sixty 
I Independent^ as the only members of Parlia- 
ment, which was thereafter knowt;^^ the 
“Rump Parliament.’’ By this a»itrary 
proceeding- known as Colonel /^ride' sSpjtrj^e 
— Cromwell and the army, at the head of 
the Independent party, triumphed over the 
Presbyterian majority in the I^ong Parlia- 
ment, December 7, 1648. 

The “Rump Parliament’’ passed an ac 5 l 
declaring it high-treason for a king to levy 
war against the people’s repre.sentatives ; 
and declared also that “the people are, 
under God, the origin of all just power,” 
and that “the Commons of PCngland in Par- 
liament a.ssembled, being chosen by and rep- 
resenting the people, are the supreme au- 
thority of the nation.” The “Rump Parli|- 
ment” also, by a unanimous vote, impeached 
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‘fcharles Stiiarr^n the name of the peo- 
ple of England,* and resolved to bring him 
to trial for “the treason, blood and mischief 
he was guilty of.” 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, 
was Sent to bring the kii^ from Hurst Cas- 
tle to Windsdr, and thence to London, 
where he was confined in St. James Palace. 
The i>eople w^ere greatly affected at the sight 
of the change in his appearance, and he 
stood a lonely figuil: of majesty in distress, 
which even his adversaries could not be- 
hold without reverence and compassion. 
He had long been attended only by an old 
decrepid servant, Sir Philip Warwick, who 
could only deplore his master’s fate, with- 
out being able to avenge him. Charles I. 
was now treated with more severit3'. His 
guards and attendants were ordered to treat 
him no longer as if ^e were a sovereign, and 
to call him simply “Charles Stuart. ” His 
own servants were not permitted to wait 
on him at table; Aid common soldier^, at- 
tired in armor, were appointed to bring his 
meals to him. The fallen king was much 
shocked by this di.srespe< 5 f, but soon re- 
covered his composure, and said: “Noth- 
ing is so contemptilde as a despised king.” 

The Duke of Hamilton, the leader of the 
Scotch Covenanters, was reserved for the 
same punishment as King Charles I., and 
upon leaving Windsor threw himself at the 
king’s feet, exclaiming: “My dear master!” 
TheTlW.^appy king raised him up, embraced 
him tiiderly and replied, while tears ran 
down^is cheeks: “I have indeed been a 
dear master to you.” These were severe 
distresses, but Charles I. could never per- 
suade himself that his subjedls would accuse 
him and try him as a criminal — an indig- 
nity to which royalty had not it n til then 
been subjedled ; but expe< 5 led everj- moment 
to fall a vi( 5 lim to priv'ate assassination. 

On January 20, 1649, a High Court of 
Justice — consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-three members, and presided over by 
John Bradshaw, an eminent lawyer — as- 
sembled in Westminster Hall to try the king. 
Ifcver was there a more august assemblage 
iAjthat historic old edifice. The counsel for 
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the Commons opened the case bj^ stating 
that “Charles Stuart, being admitted King 
of England and intrusted with a limited 
power, yet, from a wicked design tc» erec 5 l 
an unlimited and tyrannical government, 
has traitorously and maliciously levied war 
against the present Parliament and the 
people whom they represent, and is there- 
fore impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and a public and implacable enemy to the 
Commonwealth. ’ ’ 

When, during the calling of the roll of the 
members of the court, the name of General 
Sir Thomas Fairfax was mentioned, a voice 
cried out from among the spec 5 lators : “He 
has more wdt than to be here !” When the 
articles of impeachment were read declaring 
that the king was accused in the name of 
the people of England, the same voice re- 
plied: “Not a tenth part of them !” The 
soldiers were ordered to fire at the .spot 
whence the roice had proceeded ; but when 
it was discovered that the voice was that of 
Lady P’airfiix, they, in consideration of her 
sex and rank, did not fire. Lady P’airfax 
had been an ardent politician, and had 
urged her husband to oppose the king on 
the battle-field ; but now, perceiving that 
the struggle was likely to end in the sacri- 
fice of the king, and in the exaltation of 
Oliver Cromwell, both she and her husband 
heartily repented of the part they had taken 
against their sovereign. 

Charles I. appeared more majestic in this 
hour of peril than he had ever appeared in 
the days of his power and prosperity. He 
replied with dignity, but with mildne.ss. As 
the “Lord’s Anointed,” he persistently de- 
nied the jurisdicflioii of the court, claimed 
him.s^lf to be beyond the power of all courts 
and all Parliaments, and obstinately reas- 
serted that his kingly rights were derived 
from the “Supreme Majesty of Heaven.” 
There is no doubt that Charles I. firmly 
and .sincerely believed wdiat he a.sserted, and 
that he thought he was only guarding a 
sacred trust which God had conferred upon 
him, contrary as this theory was to the en- 
tire spirit of the Engli.sh Constitution, as 
well as destrucflive to the .safety and just 
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rights of the English people. Thirty-two 
witnesses were examined ; and, on January 
27, 1649, after a trial of seven days, the 
royal prisoner was declared guilty and was 
condemned to death as “a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer and public enemy.” The death- 
warrant was signed two days later, and the 
king was ordered to prepare for death the 
next day. 

The Scots protested against this trial of 
their hereditary sovereign ; the French and 
Dutch ambassadors at London interceded in 
the king’s behalf ; and the Prince of Wales 
sent a blank sheet of paper, with his name 
and seal affixed, upon which Parliament 
might write any terms it chose as the price 
of sparing his fathei’s life. Put all was in 
vain, as the Commons were inexorable. 

On his way through the hall, upon enter- 
ing and leaving the court-room, during the 
sessions of the trial, the fallen king was in- 
sulted by the soldier}" and the mob, who 
cried out: “Justice ! justice ' execution ! 
execution!” Upon one of these occasions, 
one more rude than his companions, even 
went so far as to spit in the king's face. 
The king bore all their insolence with ])a- 
tience, saying : “ Poor souls, they would 

treat their generals the same way for a six- 
pence.” Some of the populace expressed 
their sorrow in sighs and tears. One sol- 
dier, more compassionate than his fellows, 
uttered a blessing in the king’s behalf; 
whereupon an officer struck the soldier to 
the ground. The king, observing this affair, 
.said: “The punishment, methinks, exceeds 
the offen.se.” 

On the day preceding the execution, 
Charles I. was permitted to .see his .son 
Henry and his daughter Elizabeth. His 
other two sons, Charles and James, were in 
Holland; and his other daughter, Henrietta, 
was in France, Henry w"as only seven 
years old. His father .said to this little boy 
as he .sat upon his knee: “Mark, my child, 
what I say. They will cut off my head, 
and will want, perhaps, to make thee king; 
but thou must not be king so long as thy 
brothers Charles and James are alive. 
Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a 
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in his inn0 
cence, looked earnestly into his father’s 
face, and exclaimed: “I will be torn in 
pieces first!” This an.swer made the king 
.shed tears. 

King Charles ^ was taken to the place 
of execution, in front of the palace of White- 
hall, January 30, 1649. He a.scended the 
scaffold with a firm step; and in his last 
moments he rea.s.serted ]jis “divine rights,” 
and declared tliat “the peo])le have no right 
to any part in the government, that being a 
thing nothing pertaining to them.” Ad- 
dre.sMiig those around him, he declared him- 
.self innocent toward his peoj'^lc, and forgave 
his enemies. Turning to Bi.shop Juxon, he 
.said: “I go from a corruptible to an incor- 
ruptible crown, where no disturbance can 
take place.” The bishop replied: “You 
exchange a temporal for an eternal crown; 
a good exchange.” The king then laid his 
head upon the block, I.saying to Bi.shop 
Juxon* “Remember.” ^One of the execu- 
tioners then cut off the king’s “gray and di.s- 
crowned head;” and the other, holding it 
aloft, exclaimed* “This is the head of a 
traitor!” Many of the .spectators wept at 
the horrid spectacle, and a groan of pity and 
horror ])roc'(.‘eded from the vast multitude. 

The execution of Charles I. aroused 
liorror and indignation throughout Europe, 
and the English ambassadors in the different 
European capitals were driven or 

murdered. From 1660 to 1X59 theSK^th of 
January was annually c'ommeniorl^d as 
the “Day of King Charles the Martyr,” by 
.special .services in the Church of Etigland, 
and by solemn mourning on the part of the 
English royal family. 

Charles 1 . w"as the only King of England 
who w^as condemned to death and executed 
under the .sentence of the law. This was 
not a time for calm measures, when Eng- 
land was in the throes of a great political 
revolution. The proper course would have 
been to depose the king, as he had violated 
his coronation oath. Charles I. fell a vi< 5 lim 
to the spirit of the age, which he ob.stinat^ 
persi.sted in refusing to understand. 

A few days after the execution of Chai^ 
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EXECX'TION OF CHARLES I. 
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I., the monarchy and the House of Lords 
were abolished by the Commons; and the 
‘‘Rump Parliament,” upheld by Oliver 
Cromwell and the army, governed the coun- 
try r The new republic was styled The 
Commonwealth of England. The Commons 
declared it high-treason to acknowledge the 
Prince of Wales King of Kngland, and 
ordered a new Great Seal to be engraved 
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I perils gathered thick aiil^hist around ii^e 
1 new Republic of Kngland. The Dutch 
; Republic liastcned to rccogtiize Prince 
; Charles, who was then living in exile at the 
I Hague, as King of Kngland. At home the 
I royalists, who lift been beaten into silence, 

I looked with deadly hatred and indescribable 
I disgust upon the Puritan Republic, and 
I only waited for a favorable opportunity to 
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with the legend, “The first year of freedom, 
by God’s ble.ssing restored, 1648.” 

In 1633 an equestrian statue of brass had 
been eredled in honor of Charles I. Parlia- 
ment now ordered this, the first equestrian 
statue in England, to be broken in pieces 
and sold for old brass. 

The execution of Charles I. involved Par- 
liament in a new and greater difficulty, and 


make an effort to restore the fallen mon- 
archy. But the first attempts at a royalist 
rising were sternly crushed by:, Cromwell’s 
iron hand. A most menacing spirit had 
begun to infedl the army, which would have 
cau.sed the wildest excesses if not checked. 

An extreme fadlion of the army, caled 
LeirlcrSy because they held the socialistic 
dodtrine that all men should be “leveled” 
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J an equality i^^ank and property, broke 
out into open mutiny; but this outbreak 
was sternly quelled by Crom well’s vigorous 
hand. 

The royalists in England. Scotland and 
Ireland considered Princ^^ Charles his fath- 
er’s legitimate successor. Though no for- 
midable royalist rising was undertaken in 
England for the time, the royalists in Ireland 
raised the standard gf the vStuarts; while the 
Covenanters of vScotland, who had bound 
themselves to the support of monarchy, also 
proclaimed Prince Charles in their country. 
These Irish and Scotch rebellions against 
the English Commonwealth demanded very 
prompt a( 5 lion on the part of the republican 
Parliament and its great general. The 
strength of the Puritan Independents was 
in their army of fifte/ thousand men, and in 
the iron will of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
now appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The royalist relxfis in Ireland, under the 
direction of the Marquis of Ormond, .speed- 
ily took every town except Dublin. Crom- 
well crossed over into that island with twelve 
thousand troops, fully resolved to stamp out 
every vestige of Rebellion and to fully estab- 
lish the authority of the English Common- 
wealth. His campaign was short but terri- 
ble, and it resulted in the first thorough 
English conque.st of the Emerald I.sle. He 
began his Irish campaign by taking Drog- 
hedaafry .storm, and massacred its garri.son 
of thrSJHhou.sand men, in stern retaliation 
for theftnassacre of the Engli.sh and Scotch 
Protestant .settlers in Ireland in 1641. Wex- 
ford was also taken by storm and its garri- 
son put to the sword. Terrified by this 
severity, town after town opened its gates to 
Cromwell, or fell before his a.ssaults if it 
offered any resi.stance.* The memory of 
Leister nerved every arm and hardened every 
heart in Cromwell’s army for the dreadful 
work of vengeance, and every Irish royal- 
ist taken with arms in his hand was put to 
death. 

At the end of a campaign of nine months, 
itk 1649 and 1650, Cromwell had so com- 
pl tely subdued Ireland that he was able to 
rerum to England to take the field against 
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the Scotch Covenanters, leaving his son-in- 
law, General Ire ton, in command in Ireland. 
Under the sway of the Engli.sh Common- 
wealth, all the di.scontented and conquered 
Irish chiefs that desired to do so were al- 
lowed to leave their country and to enter 
the service of foreign nionarchs. Accord- 
ingly the Marquis of Ormond and more 
than forty thou.sand Iri.sh royalists enlisted 
in the armies of France, Spain and Austria. 
Large numbers of the vanquished Iri.sh 
were shipped to the Barbadoes ; and many 
of the Irish landholders who had borne arms 
against the English Parliament were re- 
moved to lands assigned to them in the 
province of Connaught and in County 
Clare; while Parliamentary .soldiers and 
many other English colonists were .settled 
in the provinces of Ulster, Munster and 
Leinster. As the most troublesome elements 
of the native population were thus drawn 
off, Ireland enjoyed such tranquillity as .she 
had not experienced for centuries, but the 
country became a land of beggars. 

In Scotland, in the meantime, the brave 
and loyal Marquis of Montrose had roused 
the Highlanders in favor of Prince Charles; 
but he was defeated and betrayed into the 
power of the Covenanters, who took him to 
Edinburgh and hanged him without a trial. 
Prince Charles disavowed the enterprise of 
the Marquis of Montrose after being in- 
formed of its failure, though it had been 
undertaken with his approval and also with 
his promi.se of support. 

The Scots allowed Prince Charles to land 
in their country and agreed to acknowledge 
him as King Charles II. only on condition 
that he .should sign the Covenant, enter ^the 
Presbyterian Church, and accept a limited 
royal prerogative. After .some hesitation, 
the prince agreed to these terms, left Hol- 
land, and made his appearance in Scotland. 
The daily and hourly sermons and exhorta- 
tions to which he was subjected by the 
zealous Scots appeared to the gay young 
prince to be a dear price to pay for his com- 
fortless crown. He was obliged to issue a 
proclamation declaring himself humbled in 
spirit and afflidled for his father’s tyranny 
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and for his mother’s idolatry. But with all 
this, none trusted him, so that he was only 
a nominal king, while the Scottish Parlia- 
ment continued to exercise all the real 
power in that country. 

Cromwell, who had received the thanks of 
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At the head of sixtecn^thousand troof 
Cromwell marched agaiiis^lie Scotch Cov- 
enanters, but many of his troops died from 
hunger and sickness on the way. At Dun- 
bar, Cromwell, wuth only twelve thousand 
men, was opposed^y twenty-seven thousand 
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Parliament for reducing Ireland to submis- 
sion, and who had been created Captain- 
General of all the troops in England, was 
sent to subdue the Scots also; and he at 
once invaded Scotland, A. D. 1650. 


Scotch Covenanters, who considered viAory 
certain. The Scotch preachers endeavored 
to prove from the Old Testament that the 
Covenanters would conquer, and urged In 
attack upon Cromwell’s army. When Crem- 
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vlill saw the Scot^dvancing, he exclaimed : 
*^The Lord liaf delivered them into our 
hand!” A furious battle ensued on Sep- 
tember 3, 1650, and Cromwell gained a 
glorious vic 5 lory. The Scotch troops threw 
down their arms and fled^n ever>^ direcflion, 
after losing four thousand killed and 
wounded, and ten thousand prisoners. 

While Cromwell was still in Scotland, 
Prince Charles, with a body of Scotch troops, 
marched into EnglcAid, and was joined by a 
considerable number of English royalists. 
Cromwell at length advanced against the 
prince ; and, on September 3, 1651, Qx.a(Sily 
one year after the battle of Dunbar, was 
fought the battle of Worcester, in w^hich 
Cromwell gained another brilliant vidlory. 
The royal army was hoixdessl}^ annihilated. 
Prince Charles fled from the field and be- 
came a fugitive. 

Thus left alone in the very heart of Eng- 
land, with Cromwell’s troopers occupying 
every road and scouring the country in 
search of the fugitive prince, Charles was 
in a most perilous situation. For vSix weeks 
he wandered in various disguises and through 
innumerable dangers, hiding b}^ day and 
journeying by night. At one time, while 
concealed in the thick branches of an oak, 
he saw and heard his pursuers pass beneath 
him. A large reward was offered to an}- 
one who would betray the prince, and those 
who concealed him were threatened with 
dcauP^ut forty men and women, chiefly 
poor l^orers, at different times concealed 
him. /Finally he reached vSlioreham, on the 
.southern coast of England, where he em- 
barked for France, in which country he ar- 
rived safely and became a jiensioner of his 
young cou.sin, King Louis XIV. 

General Monk, whom Cromwell had left 
in command in Scotland, subdued that king- 
dom in a campaign as terribly severe as 
that of Cromwell in Ireland. The inhabit- 
ants of Dundee were massacred; and Aber- 
deen and many other towns and fortresses 
of Scotland surrendered to the forces of the 
English Commonwealth. 

t General Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
mpleted the conquest of Ireland, but died 


at Limerick, and was succeeded .in his cotn- 
mand by General Ludlow. The Puritan 
colonies in New England rejoiced in the 
triumph of their party in the mother coun- 
try, and the other English colonies in North 
America were forced to acknowledge the 
Common wealth . 

After a half century of humiliation under 
the first two Stuarts, England now had a 
government that could command order at 
home and respedl abroad, as in the “golden 
days of Good Queen Be.ss.” For the first 
time in English history the war-making 
power was in the same hands as the purse- 
strings; and the abolition of rank and titles 
opened a freer career to all talents and en- 
ergies, so that men who in previous times 
might have lived and died in obscurity now 
rose to high commands. Among these was 
Admiral Blake, whose brilliant achieve- 
ments gave the English navy a renown 
which it had never before possessed. 

Prince Riipert was at this time cruising in 
the Atlantic. Admiral Blake forced him to 
seek .shelter in the Tagus; and when King 
John IV. of Portugal refused to admit 
Blake’s pursuing fleet Blake took revenge 
by seizing twenty richly laden ve.ssels be- 
longing to the Portugue.se king, who was 
only allowed to renew his alliance with Eng- 
land by making the mo.st humble apology 
and submission. 

The neighboring Republic of Holland was 
the next to feel the power of the English 
Commonwealth. The pa.ssage of the cele- 
brated Navii^alio?t AH by the English Pai- 
liament, 0 ( 5 lober 9, 1651, prohibiting for- 
eigners from bringing into England in their 
own ships anything but their own produc- 
tions, operated injuriou.sly to the Dutch, 
wdio.se country' was small, but who.se mer- 
chant fleet was the largest in the w^orld, and 
wdio largely subsisted b>; the carrying trade 
betw^een foreign ports. The final result of 
this arbitrary measure was a fierce and 
bloody naval war between the Republics of 
England and Holland. 

The Engli.sh required the ships of other 
nations to lower their flags in Briti.sh waters. 
The English fleet under Admiral Blake met 
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ihe Dutch fleet under Van Tronip in the 
Downs. Blake fired three guns as a signal 
for the Dutch admiral to salute the English 
fleet by lowering his flag ; but, instead of 
giving this customary salute, Van Tromp 
answered Blake’s signal with a broadside. 
The fight that ensued between the two fleets 
led to a declaration of war against the Dutch 
Republic by the English Commonwealth in 
May, 1652. 

In this naval war between the two repub- 
lics twelve great battles and many smaller 
eiicoiuiters ensued between their respective 
fleets. In an t)bstinate !)attle off the Good- 
win vSands, near Dover, November 29, 1652, 
Blake was defeated and wounded with the 
loss of five ships taken or destroyed, and 
was obliged to seek shelter in the Thames. 
After gaining this viClory, the Dutch ad- 
miral Van Tromp sailed up and down the 
linglish Channel with a broom at his mast- 
head, to signify his intention of sweeping 
the ICnglish from the seas. 

A desperate battle of three davs occurred 
in the English Channel, off Portland, in 
February, 1653, between tlie English fleet 
of eighty vessels under Admiral Blake and 
General Monk and the Dutch fleet of sev- 
enty-six vessels under the great admirals 
Van Troiii]) and I)e Ruyter ; ending in an 
English viOlor}^ tin* Dutcli being so thor- 
oughly crip])led that the English were for 
several months undisputed masters of the 
.seas. In June of the same year ( 1653) the 
Dutch fleet under Van Tromp was defeated 
off the North Foreland by the Engli.sh fleet 
under Admiral Blake ; and in July follow- 
ing ( 1653) Van Tronip ,was defeated and 
killed in a battle off the Texel with the 
English fleet under General Monk, who 
proved to be as good a commander on .sea as 
on land. These three great Engli.sh naval 
victories impoverijihed the Dutch Republic 
and made the English Commonwealth mis- 
tress of the Channel and the neighboring 
seas. 

In the meantime, while the war with 
Holland was raging, a quarrel had risen be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the Long Par- 
liament. This Parliament had now la.sted 
.61 
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thirteen years, during th^^st four of 
it was but the fragment of a Parliament 
under the designation of the ‘‘Rump Par- 
liament.” This Parliament had cea.sed to 
represent the wishes of the English people, 
and all parties cc#sidered its longer contin- 
uance to be impolitic, but there was no 
power with the legal right to di.ssolve it. 

The odium attached to the “Rump Par- 
liament” was increased by charges of cor- 
ruption against its members in the ajqiro- 
priation of the public .spoils. It had been 
haU‘d by all denominations but its own 
from the very outset, and was fast becoming 
detested by its own .seCl and ])art>'. Crom- 
well became imi)atient at the .selfishness and 
uncertainty that charaCleri/.ed the action of 
the ”Rump Parliament,” and urged a 
prompt “settlement of the nation” and an 
early dissolution. Parlanient retaliated by 
a re.solution to di.sband the arm^', l)Ut failed 
in the accomplishment cf that purpose. 

Finally there was anninder.standing that 
Parliament should soon dissolve and that 
the army should be disbanded, but Parlia- 
ment soon manifested an inclination not to 
dis.solve at all. In April, 1653, a ])roposi- 
tion was made to call a new Parliament, in 
whicfi all the members of the ” Rumj) Parlia- 
ment” should continue to hold seats, and 
also aCl as judges of the election of the new 
members. As a member of Parliament, 
Cromwell opposed this scheme. 

A mutual council held at the 
Whitehall adjourned for one day 
understanding that no a( 5 lion be tall 
the meantime. At the time a])pointed for 
the .second meeting of the council almost all 
of the friends of the measure and all of its 
leaders were absent. A mes.senger .soon 
made his appearance at Whitehall, bringing 
the announcement that the measure was 
under discussion in Parliament, and that 
Sir Henry Vane was fast pres.sing the bill to 
a final passage. Cromwell angrily ex- 
claimed : “It is contrary to common hon- 
esty!” He no longer hesitated; but, as he 
was secure in the attachment of the arnn 
he resolved upon a decisive blow, a 
HaL 
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[ Cromwell aco^liiigly left the council of 
officers at Whifehall, and hasted to the Par- 
liament House with three hundred soldiers, 
April 20, 1653. Posting the soldiers in the 
lobby of the chamber, he entered and took 
his accustomed seat whifc Sir Henry Vane 
was still speaking in behalf of the bill 
under consideration. He said to St. John, 
one of the members : “I am come to do 
what grieves me t<^ the heart. ’ ’ He, how- 
ever, still sat quiet, until Sir Henry Vane 
pres.sed the House to waive its usual forms 
and pass the bill ai once. Thereupon he 
said to Colonel Harrison : ‘ ‘ The time has 

come.” Harrison replied: “Think well, 
it is a dangerous work ! ’ ’ Cromwell listened 
quietly for a quarter of an hour longer. 

At the question “ that this bill do pass,” 
Cromwell suddenlv started up, exclaiming : 
“This is the time— I must do it!” Then 
addressing the members, he said: “Your 
hour is come ! TIhe Lord hath done with 
you ! He hath chosen other instruments to 
do his work ! ” A crowd of members started 


‘ ‘ This is the tirne-^I must do it I ” 
addressing the members, he said : 


are a juggler, and have no common honesty I 
The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane! ” 

The Speaker refused to leave the chair 
until Colonel Harrison offered to lend him a 
hand to come down. Cromwell lifted the 
mace from the table, saying: “What shall 
we do with this bauble? Take it away!” 
As the members rushed out at the door, 
Cromwell exclaimed: “It is you that have 
forced me to this. I have .sought the Lord 
night and day that he would rather slay me 
than put me upon the doing of this work.” 
After the hall had been cleared, Cromwell 
ordered the door to be locked; and, putting 
the key into his pocket, he returned to 
Whitehall. 

Thus ended the famous Long Parliament, 
April 20, 1633, after an existence of thirteen 
years. A few hours later its executive com- 
mittee, the Council of vState, was dis.solved. 
When Cromwell summoned this committee 
to withdraw, John Bradshaw, one of its 
members, replied: “We have heard what 
you have done this morning at the House, 


to their feet in angr>^ protest. Cromwell re- 
plied : “Come, come, we have had enough 
of this!” He then strode into the midst of 
the chamber, clapped his hat on his head, 
and exclaimed : “I will put an end to your 
prating!” The Hou.se was at once in an 
uproar. In the din and confu.sion, Crom- 
well was heard to exclaim : “It is not fit 
tha^vou should sit here any longer ! P'or 
sham^ get you gone ! You should give 
I)lac(^to hmiester men — to men who will 
more faithfully discharge their duties ! You 
are no longer a Parliament ! I tell you, yon 
are no longer a Parliainent! ” 

At this point Cromwell stamped his foot 
upon the 'floor as a .signal, whereupon thirty 
nu:.sketecrs entered the chamber. The fifty 
members pre.sent crowded to the door. As 
Wentworth passed him, Cromwell ex- 
claimed : ‘ ‘ Drunkard ! ’ ’ Martyn was taunted 
with a still coarser name. Sir Henry Vane 
was fearle.ss to the last, and boldly told 
Cromw^ell that his a( 5 l was “against all 

S ’ght and all honor. ’ ’ Cromwell exclaimed: 
Ah, Sir Henry Vane, Sir Henry Vane! 
ou might have prevented all this, but you 


and in .some hours all England will hear it. 
But you mivStake, .sir, if you think the Par- 
liament di.ssolved. No power on earth can 
di.s.solve the Parliament but itself, be sure 
of that!” 

The “Rump Parliament” had become .so 
unpopular that few appeared to have found 
fault with Cromwell’s violent a( 5 tion. He 
was deluged with addre.s.ses of congratula- 
tion from the army, the navy, and many of 
the counties. In alluding to this di.s.solu- 
tion .several years afterward, Cromwell re- 
marked: “We did not hear a clog bark at 
their going.” 

Oliver Cromwell was now virtually sole 
ruler of Phigland, with more real power than 
any (ff her most ab.solute kings. To keep 
up the appearance of a Commonwealth, he 
summoned another Parliament, compo.secl 
of Independents .sele(?led by a new Council 
of State from lists furni.shed by the Inde- 
pendent, or Congregational, churches. This 
Parliament met July 4, 1653, and was called 
the Little Parliament, or the Barehoiies Par^ 
lianient; one of its leading members being 
the leather-seller, “Praise God” Barebones, 
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who was noted for his religious zeal and 
fanaticism. 

The radical reforms of the Barebones Par- 
liament in Church and »State — such as a new 
code of laws, the establislimenl of civil mar- 
riage, the proposals to substitute the free 
contributions of congregations for the pay- 
ment of tithes, and the scheme for the aboli- 
tion of lay patronage — aroused the hostility 
of the lawyers, the clergy and the landed 
proprietors ; all of wdiom accused Parlia- 
ment of a design to ruin propert3\ the 
Church and the law, and of being an enemy 
to knowledge and infefted with a blind and 
ignorant fanaticism. Cromwell himself, 
who hated “that leveling principle” which 
tended to reduce all to one equalit}', also 
shared the general dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings of this Parliament. Sa’d he: 
“Nothing is in the hearts of these men but 
'overturn, overturn,’” 

'file whole condiu*^ of the Barebones Par- 
liament was unsatisfadloiy ; and, after ap- 
pointing another Council of Stale consisting 
of eight members with Cromwell at its head, 
the members, agreeing that they had sat 
long enough, went, with Rouse, their 
Speaker, at their head, to Cromwell, and 
voluntarily resigned their power into his 
liands, December, 1653. Cornwell gladly 
accepted their resignations; and, being told 
that some of the members had determined 
to remain, he sent Colonel White with a 
body of troops to drive them from the house. 
The colonel, entering the hall, asked the 
refradlory members what they were dtung 
there. One Mo>cr, whom the}’ had placed 
in the chair, replied: “We are .seeking the 
Cord.” White replied: “Then you may go 
el.sewhere; for, to my certain knowledge, the 
Lt>rd has not been here these many years.” 
The members them withrew from the hall, 
and CromwelPs authority was undi.sputed. 

The new Council of vState summoned a 
Parliament to represent England, Scotland 
and Ireland ; the right to v^ote for members 
of this Parliament being granted to all pos- 
sessing property valued at two hundred 
pounds, excepting Roman Catholics and 
those who had borne arms in the royal cause 


during the Great Civil \V^^etweeu 
I. and the Long Parliament\ 

Meanwhile, December 16, 1653, a new 
constitution, called the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment, projec 5 led by General Lambert, was 
adopted by the C(^ncil of State, intrusting 
Oliver Cromwell with the supreme power, 
with the title of Lord Protiftor of the Com- 
momoealth of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
But a strictly con.stitutional government 
was organized. The LA'd Prote< 5 tor, whose 
powder was conferred upon him for life, was 
to summon a Parliament once in three 
years, and to allow it to sit at least five 
months without prorogation. Parliament 
was empowered to levy taxes, and to make 
the laws, subje( 5 l for twenty days to the 
Lord Protector’s veto. The T^ord PnHector 
was to con.sult the Council of State in the 
management of foreign^affairs, in questions 
of peace and war, and in the appointment 
of ofilcers. I 

One of Crom Wells’s fi/it a( 5 ts as Lord Pro- 
tector was to bring the ruinous and de.struc- 
tiv^e naval war between ICngland and Hol- 
land to a close ; and bv’ the Peace of West- 
min.ster, in A])nl, Tf>54, signed by Cromwell 
as Lord T^roteCl;or of the English Common- 
wealth, the Dutch were recpiired to lower 
their flag in .salute to the Phiglish whenever 
ve.ssels of the two nations met at .sea. 

In the writs for the eledlion of the new 
Parliament it had been expre,s,sly stated tliat 
Parliament should not have ])ower tiR|piange 
the government as conferred upon me per- 
.son and a Parliament. When tA new 
Parliament a.ssembled at Westminster in 
September, 1654, its first adl was to take 
into consideration the organization of the 
government. After the que.stion of the 
Lord Prole< 5 lor’s veto power had been de- 
j bated three days, Cromwell barred the way 
to the Parliament chamber by a file of .sol- 
diers, and turned back all who refirsed to 
sign an agreement not to change the form 
of government. Three hundred members 
.signed this agreement, and were permitted 
to enter the chamber ; but one hundred re- 
fused to sign, and were turned back. 
.signers observed their agreement, but |e- 
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fj^seoio vote niofey for the army without a 
redress of grie/v^ances. Thereupon Crom- 
well, in a fit of anger, dissolved Parliament; 
and the Tofli rrote( 5 lor became as absolute 
a ruler as Charles I. had been before the 
Great Civil War, levy ingi .axes and making 
laws on his sole authority. 

This state of things produced a powerful 
reaction in tlie public mind in luigland in 
favor of the restoration of monarchy. Faith 
in the fundamental principles of the English 
Commonwealth vanished, as the outward 
fabric of the Commonwealth crumbled under 
Cromwell’s usurpations. Formidable royal- 
ist outbreaks occurred in various parts of 
England, but the Eord Protector’s vigorous 
hand easily crushed these risings. This 
royalist revolt was punished b}^ what was 
called the decimation of that party — a tax 
of the tenth j^enii}’^ on all their revenues. 
For the collecftion of this tax, England was 
divided into ten m^itary distri(fts, and each 
was placed under Vnartial law, each of the 
ten major-generals who were placed over 
these distridls respeeflively being authorized 
to imprison all whom they suspedled. Scot- 
land and Ireland were reduced to order, but 
the severities which the English soldiers 
practiced in Ireland have left their bitter 
fruit of undying hatred of English rule to 
the present day. 

As lyord Prote( 5 lor, Cromwell governed 
vig(^jQiisly and successfully, and made him- 
.self i« ed and res])edled at home and 
abroacjjr luigland was never more prosper- 


F^ox, a Leicestershire shepherd, during the 
period of the civil wars. 

Cromwell’s crude but effective statesman- 
ship di.splayed itself to its best advantage 
in his management of foreign afiairs. He 
boasted that he would make the name of 
Englishmen as much feared and respected as 
had been that of Roman, and the uniform 
success of his military and naval enter- 
prises went far to realize this saying. ICuro- 
})ean monarchs, in whose capitals at the be- 
ginning of the Commonwealth the lives of 
English ambassadors were in ]ieril, now earn- 
estly .sought the Lord Protedlor’s allianc'c. 
He made his power fdt and feared by the 
pirates of the Parbary coa.st who had ter- 
rorized the Mediterranean for more than a 
century, and by the Spaniards in Europe 
and America. 

Admiral Blake sailed into the Mediter- 
ranean with his fleet, and conquered all that 
ventured to ojipose him. Casting anchor 
before Leghorn, he demanded and received 
.sati.sfadlion for .some injuries which the 
Duke of Tu.scany had inflicled upon Eng- 
li.sh commerce. He next sailed to Algiers 
and forced the I)ey to a treaty of ])eace and 
to restrain his piratical subjects from injiii - 
ing the luiglish any further. In 1655 Blake- 
proceeded to Tunis, where he made the 
.same demands. The Dey of Tunis desired 
the Engli.sh admiral to look at the two 
castles, Porto Farino and Goletta, and to do 
his utmost. Blake showed him that he was 
ready to accept the challenge, entered the 


ous tmin under his firm rule. Cromwell re- 
formed the law, and establi.shed uniformity 
in the administration of jn.stice. He de- 
clared that “to hang a man for .six]'ence 
and pardon murder” did not accord with 
his idea of justice. 

He never deviated from the great princi- 
ple of religious toleration, on which he took 
an early stand. He quietly permitted the 
Jews, who had remained banished from 
England ever since the reign of lid ward I., 
to return, and exerted himself to his utmost 
to protedl them from persecution. He also 
plote( 5 led the new Puritan .se( 5 l of the 
J^iends, or Quakers, founded b}' George 


harbor of Tunis, burned the- Dey’s .shi]).s, 
and then .sailed out of the harbor in tri- 
umph to pursue his voyage. Thus Admiral 
Blake cleared the .sea of the pirates who had 
.so long infe.sted it, and .secured the libera- 
tion of the captive Chri.stians held in slavery 
in the Barbary states. 

In 1655 the .shrewd Cardinal Mazarin, 
the Prime Minister and virtual ruler of 
France during the minority of King I.ouis 
XIV., by flattering Cromwell, induced Eng- 
land to become the ally of France in a war 
again.st Spain. In 1655 Admiral Penn and 
General Venables conquered the island of 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, from the Span- 
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iards ; and that island has ever since re- 
mained in England’s possession. 

Admiral Blake ca]Hured two Spanish 
treasure galleons of immense value at Cadiz. 
In 1657 he defeated a fleet of Spanish mer- 
chant vessels and treasure galleons ofT the 
harbor of Santa Cruz, in the island of Ten- 
eriffe, under the cannon of their easlle and 
seven forts; but this was the last eonfliel in 
which the great admiral engaged, as he 
died witliin sight of the English eoasl on 
his homeward voyage. Blake was an ar- 
dent republican, and he therefore opposed 
Cromwell’s usurpation: but said he to his 
seamen. “ It is still our duty to fight for our 
country, into whatever hands the govern- 
ment may fall.” 

In 1658 an Eaiglish force of six thousand 
men under General Reynolds joined the 
French in the Sjiani.sh Netherlands; and the 
important harbor and fortress of Dunkirk, 
which the allies took from the S])aniards, 
was ceded to England by FVance as a re- 
ward for the English aid in the war. 

Under Cromwell, England again occupied 
the position which she had held under 
Ivlizabeth as the proteFlress of the Prot- 
estant interests in Euro])e. The Walden- 
ses, or Vaudois, in the valleys of Piedmont 
and among the Alps, had suffered cruel 
])ersecutions from their ruler, tlie Duke of 
vSavoy, many of them being cruelly massa- 
cred. Cromwell sent an envoy to the duke’s 
court with haughty demands for redress, and 
was threatening earthly vengeance; while 
the Puritan poet, John Milton, called upon 
God to avenge his ‘‘slaughtered saints whose 
bones lie scattered on the Alpine mountains 
cold.” A refusal of the Lord Proteeftor’s 
demands would have been followed by iii- 
• tant war, and so the Duke of Savoy de- 
sisted from his ]>ersecutions, being largely 
influenced thereto by Cardinal Mazarin, the 
French Prime Minister. This intervention, 
which saved the Vaudois from further mas- 
sacre and persecution, pleased the linglish 
and commanded the resjiecfl, of all Europe. 

Cromwell was resolved upon the protec- 
tion of the Protestants of the Continent of 
Europe from persecution, and was rcad}^ to 


make the thunder of innon Ir 



ic* 


the Castle of St. Angelo i\d the \hitiean, 
if necessary to secure such proteefl.ion. 

In Cromwell summcMied another 

Parliainent. This Parliament voted sup- 
plies, but ])rote#ed against the military 
despotism which prevailed in ICngland. 
Cromwell at once withdrew the trot)])s (piar- 
tered 111 the ten military divisions. This 
Parliament offered to Cromwell its “Hum- 
ble Petition and Advice*’ that he would 
assume the crown and the kingly title. This 
offer of the ro> al dignity was notnnteiided 
.so much as an additional honor to Crom- 
well as for the security and tranquillity of 
the nation. 

An existing law provided that no subje( 51 ; 
should be accused of treason because of his 
allegiance to the king for the time being, 
however the crc>wn might be disposed of 
afterward. No such security existed, in 
case of a Stuart rc'stoiiition, for the sup- 
porters of the Lord PrifteFtor. But an ae- 
eeptanee of the crown by Cromwell, while it 
would have satisfied his moderate and timid 
partisans, would have offended the arm>' 
and all staunch rei)ublicans; and for that 
reason Cromwell refused the title and em- 
blems of r()\'alt\’ He was, however, rein- 
vested with the Lord Protect orshi]>, with 
well-nigh royal ceremony - with the purple 
robe, tlie sce])ler and the sword — and was 
empowcTcd to name his succ'essor. 

The Lord Protec!‘tor was already out 

by the cares of state. ICven his^ieniies 
eonc'cded that his administration Iiot been 
marked with almost unparalleled energy 
and success. His firm, wise and tolerant 
policy had ]>iil an end to the religious dis- 
sc'u.sions which had agitated England for 
more than a c'cntury. But in managing the 
prei lid ices of the nation, Cromwell had been 
more aibitrary and tvraiinical in his treat- 
ment of Parliament than even King Charles 
I. had ever been. The Lord Proteeflor had 
also levied taxes without the consent of 
Parliament; and when one who had thus 
suffered a])pcaled to the c'oiirts for legal re- 
dress, as John Hampden had done in 1(^7, 
his law3'ers were arrested and inqirisoJed 
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irtre Tower. jRltliougli the Prote( 5 lorate 
ably promoted 4 he private interests of the 
English people, it was a despotism in 
form, and Cromwell was painfully aware of 
the fac^. 

Cromwell’s situation vtis not an enviable 
one. He was now equally hated by the 
royalists and the republicans, and many 
plots were formed against his power and his 
life. The emissaries of Prince Charles Stu- 
art at Brussels or Cologne were acl:ive. 
Every hour added to Cromwell’s disqui- 
etude. Lord Fairfax, Sir VV’illiam Waller 
and many other Presbyterian leaders had 
secretly conspired to destroy him. His ex- 
pensive and extravagant admin l.stralion had 
exhausted his revenue and burdened him 
w’ith debt. CromweH’s eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Fleetwood, the wife of Creneral Fleet- 
wood, whom .she hali married after the death 
of her first husband, General Ireton, was .so 
violent a republic^ili that she dreaded to .see 
her father inv'esteV with supreme power. 
His favorite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, was a 
.staunch royalist ; and on her death-bed .she 
rc‘proached her father for overturning the 
monarchy. His other daughters, Lady 
Franconberg and Lady Rich, were also 
zealous royalists. 

Conspiracy after con.s])iracy embittered 
the last days of Cromwell’s life. And 
finally, to render the Lord Protestor’s last 
day^^jiiore mi.serable, Colonel Titus pub- 
li.shedmbook entitled Killing no ^ finder, in 
which/the a.s.sa.s.sination of Cromwell was 
held np as desirable and even meritorious. 
vSaid this writer: “Shall we, who would 
not .suffer the lion to invade ns, tamely stand 
to be devoured by the wolf -* ’ Cromwell 
read this s])irited pamphlet, and was never 
seen to .smile again. Thereafter the Lord 
Prote( 5 tor was in constant fear of as.sas.sina- 
tion. He wore armor under his clothes, and 
always carried pistols in his pockets. His 
countenance was gloomy, and he tru.sted no 
one. When he traveled out he was at- 
tended by a numerous guard. He never re- 
turned by the same road which he went, 
afe he did not sleep more than three nights 
iiwthe .same room. 
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Cromwell was delivered from his mi.sera- 
ble existence by an attack of ague, of 
which he died September 3, 1658 — the an- 
niversary of his great vic 5 lories at Dunbar 
and Worcester, and a day which he had 
always regarded as the most fortunate of 
his life. Thus died the greate.st man that 
England ever produced— a great general, 
statesman and ruler. 

There is a wide difference of opinion con- 
cerning Cromwell’s character and motives. 
Personally he was a great man, having ri.sen 
from the common walks of life until he ac- 
quired a renown truly royal, ])nt he still 
retained his Puritan .simplicity and piet} . 
Of course he was .somewhat adluated by the 
promptings of ambition; but it is po.s.si])le 
that he pos.se.s.sed a great, earnest .soul, 
chieflv animated by a ]iatriolic desire to 
promote the welfare of his country. 

Had Cromwell been of royal Idood, and 
had the Engli.sh throne been his birthright, 
his administration would have been the 
]^ride and boast of Engli.shmen of all .sub.se- 
quent ages. But he has l)een obliged to 
bear the odium of all the extiemc measures 
that followed the Great Civil W’ar. His 
moderate counsels, however, availed to frus- 
trate the wild .schemes that always .sjiring 
up in times of revolution and civil commo- 
tion. both when he was Ca])tain General f>f 
the Puritan army and when he was Lord 
Proteeffor of the Commonwealth. He .some- 
times endangered his influence with his own 
.soldiers by his con.servati.sm. 

vSeldom are armies composed of such posi- 
tive minds as the Puritan .soldiers of ICng- 
land in the days of tlie Commonwealth. 
Alnio.st any one of them was able to preach 
to his fellows what they called a .sermon, 
and each one also had his own ideas of gov- 
ernment as well as of religion. Even such 
an iron will as that of Cromwell was not 
always a])le to direcfl and control such stiff- 
necked material. It has been said with 
great truth cemcerning his policy with his 
army, that “to ordinarily govern, Cromwell 
was .sometimes compelled to submit.” 

Cromwell was far ahead of his time in 
some re.spccffs. In her treatment of the re- 
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ligious question, England is at the present 
time slowly moving along in the path which 
the great Lord Protedlor marked out for her 
more than two centuries ago. He had an 
intuitive sense of the English nation's ills 
and of the proper remedies to be applied. 
The wonderful success of his policy is the 
best evidence of the general correelness of 
his intuitions. 

The personal and constitutional elements 
were strangcl}^ mingled in Cromweirs gov- 
ernment. Though ordinarily ruling in ac- 
cordance with the laws, he did not hesitate 
to override or change them when the}’ stood 
in his way. When Parliament failed to 
meet his expectations, he dissolved it, like 
Charles I.; and, like that king, he then 
ruled alone. But the parallel ends there. 
Charles 1 . ruled to uphold the royal pre- 
rogative. Cromwell ruled to jmuuote the 
traiu[uillity and prosperity of Ivigland. But, 
while Cromwell lived, there was a universal 
feeling that the laws and the constitution of 
England were always at the mercy of an 
individual will. However favorable to ]nib- 
lic order and national j^rogress under a wise 
administration, such a system as Cromwell’s 
was incompatible with a free constitution. 
Htider a weak head anarchy would be the 
inevitable result, and under an ambitious 
one the natural consequence would be a 
despotism. 

Croinwell’s enemies were uiireleiitiug. In 
the view of jiriest and churchman he was the 
vxTy ideal of a fanatic, although he was the 
most tolerant man in ICiiglaiid. In the 
opinion of Cavalier and noi)leman he was 
simply an upstart and an interloper, though 
his administration was able and just, com- 
manding the respet*'! of all Christendom. 
The royalist considered him only a low- 
born usurper and a proper victim for every 
assassin’s dagger, though he made England 
so great and ]Knvcrful that the very name 
of En^i^lishnuDi b(*came a shield to the hum- 
blest individual bearing it in any part of 
the civilized word. 

Nevertheless, with all his patriotism, 
Cromwell was a usurper. Any ruler who 
can, even once, set aside an established con- 


veil did 


stitution, or trample th^^eeognizec! 
under foot, is a usur])er ; a^ Cromw^ 
this at will. The English people had just 
ov’crthrowu a royal tyranny to preserve 
their constitutional lil^erties ; but, when the 
violent despotisiup of the Stuart dynasty 
merely made room for Cromwell’s milder 
despotism, Plnglish freedom was won only 
to be lost again. The legitimate result of 
Cromwell’s usurpation in 1633 was the re- 
storation of the Stuart fncmarchy in 
along with the disappearance of religious 
toleration and constitutional liberty for well- 
nigh a generation. 

Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s son, was pro- 
claimed Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, upon his father’s death; 
but Richard, who had no executive abilities 
or firmness whatever, and who was of a 
quiet and unambitious Aiature, found him- 
self unable to hold in cheek the contending 
factions in Parliament cuid in the army, or 
to govern a people alimist on tlie verge of 
rebellion. ^J'he tide of reaction was felt 
even in his Council of vState, which at once 
cast aside one of the greatest of his illustri- 
ous father’s reforms, and summoned a new 
Parliament on the old system of elec^tion. 
In the new House of Commons the re])ubli- 
cans under vSir Henry \"ane, adroitly backed 
b}’ the rcnalists, violently as.sailed Crom- 
well’s system. The fiercest attack of all 
was made by Sir Ashley Cooper, a Dorset- 
shire gentleman, who had chaiig.^j^Mdes 
during the Great Civil War, hav^: first 
fought for King Charles I. and then *)r the 
Long Parliament, and who had been a 
member of Cromw’eH’s Council of State and 
had recently ceased to be a member of that 
Council. 

vSir Ashley Coo])er denounced CPiver 
Cromwell as “Ilis Highn(‘ss of depjorable 
meiiMMy, who wdth fraud and force de])rived 
you of your liberty wdien living and entailed 
.slavery on ycni at his death.” Cooper also 
made a virulent attack on the army in these 
w’ords: “They have not only subdued their 
enemies, but the masters wdio rai.sed and 
maintained them! They have not only c<A- 
quered Scotland and Ireland, but rebellicps 
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lid too; ai: 
iiant party of 


aiuptlu 

nfcmst 


ftliere suppressed a Malig- 
l^gistrates and laws. ‘ ’ 

The army under Generals Lambert and 
Fleetwood — the latter of whom wa.s Richard 
Croni well’s eldest sister’s husband — then 
conspired against the neli Lord Protector. 
The Commons at once ordered the dismis- 
sal of all officers who refused to engage 
“not to disturb or interrupt the free meet- 
ings of Parliament.” Richard Cromwell 
thereupon ordered the council of military 
officers to dissolve. They forced tlie new 
Lord Protet^n- to dissolve l\arliament. The 
army was resolved iii)on the overthrow of 
Richard Cromwell ; and, rather than con- 
front the crisis, Richard quietly resigned the 
Lord Proteelorship, after holding it a few 
months, and retired to private life, early in 
1659. 

After the resigiAtion of Richard Crom- 
well, Kngland was virtually without any 
government, and t^ch party endeavored to 
obtain the supremacy. The “ Rump Par- 
liament,” which Oliver Cromwell had so 
violently di.ssolved in April, 1653, reas- 
sembled, and assumed the diredtion of 
national affairs. Put this Parliament did 
not possess the confidence of any party. 
A royalist rising occurred in Cheshire under 
vSir Gc'orge Booth. The nation was tired 
of military rule; and Sir Arthur Haslerig, 
encouraged by the temper of the troops in 
Sco^iaiid and Ireland, made a demand in 
Parlia»,^-nt for the dismissal of Generals 
Fleet\/^od and lyambert from their com- 
mands. Thereupon the army under Gen- 
eral Lambert dissolved Parliament b\ driv- 
ing the members from Westminster. This 
was the end of the reconvened Long Parlia- 
ment, and General Lambert then undertook 
the control of ])ublic affairs, A. D. 

It was now the settled convidlion of many 
that nothing but the restoration of mon- 
archy would free England from a .state of 
anarchy. General Monk, who commanded 
the army in vScotland, and who had long 
hated General Lambert, .secretly formed 
the design of restoring the monarchy in the 
pfrson of Prince Charles, the eldest son of 
tlfb late unfortunate monarch; and at once 


entered into a correspondence with the 
prince, who was then living in Holland. 

As Governor of Scotland, General Monk 
as.sembled a convention at Pydinburgh, and 
strengthened himself with money and re- 
cruits. He then advanced to Coldstream, 
whereupon the cry of “a free Parliament” 
spread over all P'ngland like wildfire. The 
cry was taken up by (Tcneral Fairffix, who 
rose in arms in Yorkshire, and also l)y the 
fleet in the Thames and the mob of London. 
The army endeavored to check the tide of 
popular feeling by recalling the Commons; 
but it was too late, as the restoration of 
monarchy under the wStuart dynasty was 
fast becoming inevitable. 

So well did General Monk conceal his 
design that no one knew with which party 
he was acting, and he was enabled to march. 
unop]>osed from Scotland to London, which 
cit}’ he entered February 3, 1660. General 
Lambert had in the meantime been impris- 
oned in the Tower by his own troo])s, who 
now joined Monk, having been deceived by 
that general’s declaration of loyaltv to the 
“good old cause.” Monk had also ]m)- 
tested his loyally to the old “Rnni]) Parlia- 
ment,” while he accepted petitions for a 
“free Parliament ” 

At Ashley Cooper’s instigation, the Pres- 
byterian members of the Long Parliament, 
who had been excluded fiom the House of 
Commons by Colonel Pride’s Purge, again 
forced their v’ay into Parliament, and at 
once resolved upon a dissolution and the 
election of a new House of Commons. The 
new Convention 'Parliament met April 25, 
1660, and showed its Presbyterian temper by 
adopting the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and by drawing uj) terms u}X)n which a res- 
toration of monarchy under the Stuart dy- 
nasty might be a.ssented to ; but, in the 
midst of their deliberations, they found that 
they had been dec'eived and betrayed by 
General Monk, who had .secretly negotiated 
with the exiled Prince Charles vStuart, who 
was then at Breda, in Holland ; thus ren- 
dering all cxacffion of terms inqxxs.sible. 

On May i, t66o. Monk threw off the ma.sk 
by propo.sing to the Convention- Parlia- 
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ment, which had just been assein!>k‘cl, the ' “that accordiiii> to the ailWeiit and 
restoration of the monarchy. This proposal mental laws of this kinj^ddki, the govern- 
was hailed with joy by the ICiiglisli peo])le, ment is, and ought to be, by King, Lords 
who were tired of the condition of anarchy and Commons.” The vote had hardly 
which had prevailed since the death of passed when Prince Charles Stuart landed 
Oliv’-er Cromwell. The House of J^ords at Dover, May 23^1660. Four days later, 
hastened to reinstate itself in its former dig- | May 29, 1660—his thirtieth birthday— he 
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nity. In the “ Declaration of Breda," the ' 
exiled Prince Charles vStuart promised a 
general amnesty, religious toleration, and 
satisfa( 5 lion to the army — promises which 
were received with an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm throughout England. 

The Convention- Parliament at once voted 


made his trium])hal entry into London, 
amid the exultant shouts of the populace, 
and \vas on that memorable day solemnly 
crowned King of England, vScotland and 
Ireland with the title of Ciiaki.ES II. P^- 
ritan England ended with the Stuart 
toration, and all was restored as before. 
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thirty tho^and veterans of the old 
^uritan army, ^rawn up at Hlackheath to 
witness the return of young Charles Stuart 
to the land and throne of his father, was one 
of the most suggestive picti^res in the annals 
of England. That sj)e(^acle can be truly 
termed “The Downfall of Puritanism." 
Those grim and stalwart veteran.-*, who had 
controlled the destinies of luigland for al- 
most a .score of years — whose dauiitle.ss valor 
and irresistible ehaVges had earned conster- 
nation into the ranks of the Cavaliers, the 
Scotch Covenanters and the Irish rebcl.s — 
stood like lifeless statues, while the pealing 
bells, the blazing bonfires, and the exultant 
shouts of the }K)pulace, welcomed the re- 
turning Stuart to the throne of his ance.stors. 

I'he.se Puritan .soldiers had .swept away 
the linglish throne, the Hou.se of Lords and 
the vState Church <\^ England, and had re- 
organized or di.smissed the Hou.se of Com- 
mons as they saw fit. Hut now they 
were beaten with(\it a battle, in the pre.s- 
ence of the ])eoi)le, who were rein.spired 
with their old reverence for royalt3% The 
old heroes of Marstoii Moor and Naseb3\ of 
Preston, of Dunbar and Worcester, now 
sadly and though tfulh’, but without a mur- 
mur, laid down their arms and quietl}' re- 
turned to their homes, thereafter to be dis- 
tinguished from their neighbors only by 
greater industry and sobriet}'. Puritanism 
had its representative in Oliver Cromwell, 
ancnW^jiisurpation of power was considered 
a Purjftin usurpation. Puritanism became 
a pol/tical force, instead of a moral power, 
when Cromwell assumed the powers and 
dignity of royalty without the name, and 
when he governed Ivngland through his 
army instead of his Parliament; and there- 
fore at Cromwell’s death the downfall of 
Puritanism was inevitable. 

As a political experiment, Puritanism had 
fallen never to ri.se again — had ended in 
utter hiilure and disgust; but as a religious 
system of national life it brought about the 
wildest outbreak of a moral revolt that ever 
convulsed England. But Puritani.sm was 
Hilt dead. Its political death was merely a 
tminsformation. There now aro.se a nobler. 


a grander Puritanism, who.se .spirit and 
who.se influence has fully manifested itself 
in two great works which have since been 
transmitted from generation to generation — 
John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, that 
Puritan allegory' which has been the mo.st 
popular of all religious books; and John 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, that Puritan epic 
which has been the most popular of all 
linglish poem.^. 

Few .sovereigns ever a.scended a throne 
under more au.spicious circumslances than 
did Charles II. No Engli.sh king was ever 
welcomed with .so wild a delight as was he. 
The frenzied joy of the peo]de of I.,ondoii 
was demon.strated by ringing bells, blazing 
bonfires, and .songs and .shouts. The Eng- 
li.sh people were relieved of great anxiety, 
as it had been doubtful who could take hold 
of the helm of state which Oliver Crom- 
well’s strong hands had dro])ped; and IJng- 
lishmen hoped that adversity and exile 
would have a tendency to make the young 
Stuart a wi.se and u.seful monarch. 

Although Cromwell ruled with justice 
! and made England glorious, the linglish 
people did not become reconciled to the 
pra< 5 lical de.spoti.sm which he had estab- 
li.shed. Even republicans were relnd.anl to 
live under a government rejiublicaii merely 
in name. As we have .seen, under Richard 
Cromwell and after his resignation England 
was fa.st relap.siiig into anarch}". In fact, 
after his re.signation ICngland was virtuall\ 
without a head, and even without a .settled 
government. The monarchy had been abol- 
ished, and the republic had jiroven a failure 
None could tell what would follow, but all 
saw very clearly that the Puritan anin- was 
the .sole arbiter of the fate of England. The 
one fate to be dreaded was a succe.ssion of 
irre.sjionsible military d(\sj)ot.s. 

Puritans and Churchmen, republicans and 
' royalists, perceived the aby.ss that yawned 
^ before them, and forgot their differences for 
j a time. The only alternative for a peril that 
! all could .see but none could fathom was the 
I restoration of the monarch}" and the return 
of the. Stuart dynasty. It was not, as has 
sometimes been a.sserted, the ficklene.ss of 
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the English people that caused them to 
welcome the return of the younger Charles 
vStuart to his father’s throne with such un- 
bounded enthusiasm ; but it was their con- 
scious and narrow escape from countless 
national woes. 

The rule of the Puritans had been made 
irksome to the English people because of 
their extreme legislation. Piety, or its pro- 
fession, had been made an essential qualifi- 
cation for office ; while innocent amuse- 
ments had been strictly prohibited. The 
restoration of monarchy was followed by 
the repeal of Puritan legislation, and the 
inevitable result was reaction and a great 
social revolution. At no other time was the 
dance around the May -pole on the village 
green so joyous as now, and Christmas fes- 
tivities were resumed with more than their 
accustomed hilarity. 

The reign of Charles IT. would have been 
more peaceful and popular had he possessed 
but ordinary wisdom, and had his father’s 
experience and his own early misfortune.^ 
taught him to study and re.spec*^ the 
wishes of his subje(5ls. But he violated all 
the promises which he had made, and disap- 
pointed all the expe<5lations of the English 
])eople. Although they welcomed the re- 
moval of the unnatural restraints introduced 
bv Puritanism, they were not prepared for 
tile unbridled license that prevailed through- 
out the country after the vStuart Restora- 
tion. \>ry soon they were turning in dis- 
gust from the king whose acce.ssion they 
had hailed with .such delight, and were 
wishing that they had the great Lord Pro- 
tedlor to still rule over them. 

The history of the stage most vividly 
illu.strates the extent of this great .social 
revolution. ITnder Puritan rule even the 
most innocent theatrical performances had 
been rigidly prohibited. After the Stuart 
Re.storation the theater was restored, foul 
and revolting, even destitute of a French 
refinement to its grossness. Real life in 
fashionable circles was refle<5led by the 
painted scenery and loose manners of the 
new stage. King Charles II. him.self took 
the lead in the disgraceful revels of the royal 
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court. The court furni.shl^lhe .stanc 
morality to the capital, wl^nce the deadly 
contagion spread, infeefling fashionable so- 
ciet}’ throughout the entire kingdom. Re- 
ligion became a bj^word, and morality be- 
came a mockery. # 

Says Macaulay concerning the corrupt 
.state of fa.shionable society in England dur- 
ing the reign of Charles 11. : “There have 
come over with him vices of every sort, and 
the basest and most .shameful lust without 
love, .servitude without loyalty, foulness of 
s])eech, dishonesty of dealing, grinning con- 
tempt of all things good and generous. 
The throne is surrounded by men whom the 
former Charles would have spurned from 
his footstool. The altar is served by slaves 
whose knees are supple to every being but 
God. Rhymers v\ ho.se books the hangman 
.should burn, panders, C(5lors and buffoons, 
these drink a health and throw a main with 
the king; these have steirs in their breasts 
and gold sticks in theff hands; these shut 
out from his pre.sence the best and bravest 
of tho.se who bled for his hou.se. F.ven so 
doth God visit those who know not how to 
value freedom.’’ 

The great mass of the Engli.sh people, 
however, remained uncon taniinated by this 
incoming tide of vdee. Although Puritan- 
ism, as a political ]H)wer, was dead, and its 
very name had become a jest among the 
now dominant Cavaliers, the min^and 
hearts of the Engli.sh people had b'^S^e too 
deeply imbued with the sturdy’ vi™es and 
the deep religious .spirit which w^e the 
very e.s.sence of Puritanism to be corrupted 
by the .social pollution which followed in 
the wake of the Stuart Re.storation. The.se 
Puritan virtues and this religious .spirit still 
remained to mould ICnglish characfiei and 
to modify English institutions, and they are 
now the most precious inheritance of the 
English people. 

Charles II. was thirty years old when he 
found him.self so unexpectedly seated on the 
throne of lingland. He had an agreeable 
person, a polished address, and a cheerful 
and engaging demeanor. His whole we- 
portment tended to .secure favor and p<i|>u- 
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HLs exjifRsive indolence and love 
of pleasure mfa^ him hate business and 
leave the affairs of government to others. 

All that the new sovereign cared for was to 
live idly and jovially. 

The first measures of^jLhe new monarch 
gave general satisfaction to the English 
nation. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
highly esteemed for his \*irtues, was placed 
at the head of the Ministry; and ]>y his up- 
rightness and prudence the government 
was conducted for some time with justice and 
moderation. 


CENTURY, 



KARL OF CLVRICNDON. 

The Convention- Parliament which re- 
storaW^he monarchy in 1660 at the- beginning 
of tliAnew' reign passed an AB of Oblivion 
and Mdnnnily, extending a general amnesU' 
to all who had taken sides against King 
Charles I. during the Great Ci\’il War, ex- 
cepting the leaders who had been most di- 
rectly concerned in procuring the death of 
Charles I. Of those brought to trial, thir- 
teen were executed as regicides, and many 
were imprisoned for life, although Charles 
II. had practically promised to pardon all 
who voluntarily came fcjrward and surren- 
dered themselves. Many fled to foreign 
lands; three of them — Goffe, Whalley and 
Dixwell — finding refuge in the Phiglish col- 
<|(iies in America. 

|iA court was organized for the trial of 


twenty-nine of the regicides. This court 
was partly composed of men who as Parlia- 
mentary leaders had been most active in 
bringing on the crisis, but who had no im- 
mediate part in the death of Charles I. The 
twentj^-nine regicides who were brought be- 
fore this court for trial were not permitted 
to make any defense. Their judges a6led 
as witnesses against them. By a refinement 
of cruelty, the executioner, with his axes, 
was brought into court and .seated beside 
the prisoners. The few witnesses against 
them were suborned, but almost all of the 
prisoners were cc^ndemned to death. 

The first of these regicides to suffer death 
was the good old republican general, Har- 
rison, whose honest soldier-like appearance 
and gallant demeanor had disarmed the sus- 
picion and even excited the involuntary ad- 
miration of Charles I. when that king was 
a captive. General Harrison was drawn on 
a hurdle from Newgate to Charing Cross, 
within sight of the palace of Whitehall, 
Oc 5 lober 13, j66o. As he was bc^rne along, 
his countenance was serene and even cheer- 
ful. A brutal wretch called out from the 
multitude . ‘ ‘ Where is your good old cause 

now? ” Harrison smiled as he put his hand 
on his breast, and said • “Here it is. I am 
going to seal it with my blcjod.” On the 
way he said aloud several times: “I go to 
suffer upon aecount of the most glorious 
cause that ever was in the world.” 

General Harri.son ascended the high scaf- 
fold with a firm step, and there addressed 
the multitude of his revilers and accusers. 
Among other things, he told them that, 
though he was unjustly charged with mur- 
der, he had always kept a good coirscience 
both toward God and toward man; that he 
had no guilt upon his con.science, but com- 
fort and consolation, and the ble.ssed hope 
of eternal peace in the next world. 

Then followed a most revolting scene. 
Harrison w^as cut from the gallows alive, 
and .saw his owm bowels throw^n into a fire. 
He was then quartered; and his heart, still 
palpitating, was torn out and shown to the 
people. King Charles II. looked at this de- 
testable scene from a short distance. This 
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General Harrison is said to have been an 
ancestor of the Harrison family which fur- 
nished a signer of the American Declaration 
of Independence and two I’residents of the 
United States. 

Two days later, 0 ( 5 lober 15, 1660, John 
Carew suffered death in the same manner, 
declaring with his last breath that the cause 
of liberty would survive. The next da^’, 
0 ( 5 lober 16, 1660, Coke and Peters were 
also drawn to Charing Cross. In order to 
strike terror into the heart c^f the learned 
Coke, who had been the counsel for Parlia- 
ment in the trial of Charles 1 ., Charles II. 
caused the ghastly head of General Har- 
rison, with the face exposed and turned 
toward him, to ])e carried in the same hur- 
dle ; but the brave Coke was animated with 
fresh courage at beholding the horrid sight. 
The good old Puritan preacher, Peters, was 
brought within the railing around the scaf- 
fold, and was thus obliged to see the quar- 
tering of Coke. When the executioner had 
gotten through with Coke he came to Peters, 
rui)bing his bloody hands, and asked the 
old preacher how he liked that work. Peters 
replied that he was not in the least terrified, 
and he met death with a serene smile upon 
his countenance. 

Scenes as revolting chara< 5 lerized the exe- 
cution of the other regicides who had been 
condemned to death. All died with firm- 
ness, glorying in the cause of liberty for 
which they now suffered 011 the scaffold. 
Among the number was Sir Henry \'ane. 
The bold and determined attitude of those 
who suffered, and their addresses from the 
scaffold to the multitudes before them, pro- 
duced their natural effecSl upon the people. 

vSays Burnet: “Though the regicides 
were at that time odious beyond all expres- 
sion, and the trials and executions of the 
first that suffered were run to by va.st crowds, 
and all people seemed pleased with the 
yet the odiousness of the crime came 
at last to be so much flattened by the fre- 
quent executions, and by most of tho.se 
who suffered dying with .so much firmness 
and show^ of piety, justifying what they had 
done, not without a seeming joj" for their 


1 suffering on that accouti^^at the kii^giH 
advi.sed not to proceed fa^^er, or at lea^ 
not to have the scene so m^r the court as 
Charing Cross.” 

1 Oliver Cromwell, though dead, was re- 
garded as a ])rope|j^obje€ 5 t of revenge. His 
body, and those of Irelon and Bradshaw, 
were torn from their tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, and hung upon the gallows at Ty- 
burn, the place for the execution of the 
lowest malefaclors. Tlfis base and silly re- 
venge u])on the lifele.ss remains of the.se 
three great leaders of the Puritan Common- 
wealth furnished a mark for the drunken 
iiLSults of those who feared them when they 
were living. Their remains were thrown 
into a deep pit at Tyburn, and the bodies 
of P\ 111 and Blake were also cast out of 
Westminster Abbe>' iiuo St. Margaret’s 
church-yard. Indignitj|‘s were al.so offered 
to the bodies of Cromwell’s mother and his 
elde.st daughter, the last of whom had been 
' the wife of General liLtou and General 
Fleetwood successively: though both women 
, had been models of female domestic virtue. 

Charles II. also let the weight of his dis- 
pleasure fall ui)on the illustrious Puritan 
p(K‘t, John Milton, one of the best and 
] greatest men of the age, who had been 
. Cromwell’s Latin secretary. Milton w\as 
I now de])rived of all his employments, and 
I narrowly escajied with his life, for having 
j written a noble Defense of the Eni^ lish People 
' in their contro\’ersy with Charles ^^^en- 
eral Mfmk was rewarded for his tr««on to 
, his late repnldican associates bv beii^ cre- 
' ated Duke of .Albemarle and generalissimo. 

The Act of Gblivion and Indeinnit}^ re- 
i stored to the royalists the estates which the 
I Commonwealth had confi.scated, except 
' when the transfer had been made by sale; 
but this adl gave the royalists no redress for 
other losses. P'or this reason the dissatisfied 
' Cavaliers called it “one of oblivion to the 
king's friends and indemnity to his enemies,” 
j as many of them had been mulAed without 
■ mercy under the Commonwealth, and many 
; had been compelled to give up their estates 
to meet the necessities of the governmei^. 
j The Convention-Parliament abolished tje 
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■K i RL Stige of tjp Feudal System— the ten- 
ure of lands Ip knight service, including 
the wardship of minors and the marriage of 
heiresses; which had been adequate sources 
of revenue to the king, and instead of which 
he now received a life- J’anl of one million 
two hundred thousand ])ounds. 

The dissolution of the Convention-Parlia- 
ment and a new election resulted in the re- 


years in Bedford jail, during which he wrote 
Pilgrim ’ .y Progress. 

The Cavalier Parliament also passed an 
adl for the suppression of the Quakers, who 
were particularly odious on account of their 
refusal to bear arms or lake oaths. Their 
founder, George Fox, suffered the most un- 
relenting persecution, his meetings being 
broken up and himself imprisoned. In the 


turn of the Cavalier Parliament of 1661, j course of a few years twelve thousand 
which endeavored Vy successive acHs to re- 1 Quakers wx^re in prison. 


store Episcopacy as the state religion of Although Charles II. had solemnly signed 
England. The Solemn League and Cove- the vScotch Covenant at vSeone on New 
naiit was ordered to be burned by the pub- Year’s Day, 1651, thus pledging himself 
lie hangman. Charles II. hiin.self became to maintain the Presbyterian religion in 


an lipi.scopalian, and declared that “Presby- 
terianism is no religion for a gentleman.” 

The Corporation Aft, pa.ssed by the Cava- 
lier Parliament, required all public officials 
to worship in accoitlance with the usages of 
the State Church of England, to renounce 
the Covenant, and to take an oath denying 
the right of a sin)jecl to resist the king 
under any circumstances whatever. A new 
ACl of Uniformity, ])assed by the same Par- 
liament, required all the clergy to ado])t the 
Book of Common Prayer and to assent to 
all its contents, on penalty of ejeci^ion from 
their livings. Two thousand Puritan clergy- 
men were ejeCled from their livings on the 
anniversary of the Massacre of vSt. Bartholo- 
mew for refu.sing to comply with this Ac! of 
Ihj^rmity. 

TImtf onventirte Aft, another measure of 
the C^’alier Parliament, forbade the meet- 
ing St 'more than five j^ersons at one place 
and time for worship, except by the use of 
the liturgy ; and the Five Mile . Iff, also 
jxissed by this Parliament, forbade any dis- 
po3.se.s.sed clergyman to iqipear within five 
miles of ain* town or of his former parish, 
and excluded all such Nonconformist and 
Dissenting clergymen from the work of in- 
struefting the young, dooming them to pen- 
ury and even to starvation and death. The 
penalties for violation of the.se statutes 
were fines, imprisonment and banishment ; 
and Engli.sh prisons were soon filled with 

t uritan offenders, among whom was John 
unyan, who was incarcerated for tw^elve 


Scotland, he w^as no sooner securely estab- 
li.shed on the thrones of lingland and Scot- 
land than he not only turned Episcopalian 
himself, but also resolved to force his Scotch 
.subje( 51 s to accept Episcopacy. The Earl 
of Lauderdale was sent to vScotland as Gov- 
ernor with unlimited powers to carry out 
the king’s will, and he was aided by a 
Privy Council ; while a body of troops, 
called the life-guard, was enlisted to main- 
tain the royal authority and to* sustain its 
agents. 

The “Drunken Parliament” of Scotland 
far surpa.ssed the Convention and Cavalier 
Parliaments of Phigland in its loyalty to 
King Charles II., annulling all the adls of 
preceding vScotti.sh Parliaments for twenty- 
eight years, and ordering the Marquis of 
Argyle and the famous divine James Guth- 
i rie, the leaders of the Covenanters, to be 
.seized and executed in May, 1661. Epis- 
copal bishops were appointed for vScotland. 
and James vSharp was created Archbishop 
of St. Andrews and Primate of vScotland. 

In 1662 the Scotch Parliament passed an 
a( 5 l requiring all officers of the crown in 
Scotland to sign a declaration that the Cov- 
enant was an illegal oath, and therefore not 
binding. All clergymen in vScotland were 
required to be reinstated in their livings by 
a bishop. Those who refused were ordered 
to resign their churches and to remove with 
their families from their parishes. There- 
upon three hundred and fifty Presbyterian 
ministers resigned, and were followed by 
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their congregations into the open fields, 
where they held religious services. 

The Scotch Parliament ena< 5 led severe 
laws to force the Presbyterian clergymen to 


as the one lesponsible icl^his cruel 
cution. The most formidl|blc uprising ot 
the Covenanters was crUvSheu in the battle 
of Pentland in 1666. 
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discontinue their preaching and to compel 
the Covenanters to attend their parish 
churches, in which the RpivScopal service 
was now condudled. The arbitrary Court of 
High Commission was revived, and a most 
cruel and unrelenting warfare was com- 
menced against all Scots who refused to 
conform to the standard of the Episcopal 
vState Church of England. Soldiers were 
posted at the various centers in Scotland to 
compel the Covenanters to attend the wor- 
ship of the Estaljlished Church and tocolleCl; 
fines from non-attendants. The royal troops 
attacked the “conventicles,” as the open 
air meetings of the Covenanters were called 
by the Episcopalians, and hunted the Cove- 
nanters through the country, cruelly tortur- 
ing or executing them when they captured 
them, sparing neither age nor sex. 

The faithful Covenanters, when driven 
from the open fields, armed for self-defense 
and held secret meetings in the woc)ds at 
midnight, where they were sometimes sur- 
])rised and mercilessly massacred by English 
soldiers. Many an awful death by slow’ 
and cruel torture, many a sad and lingering 
one in dark and dreary dungeons, occurred 
in the sea-girt prison of BasS Pock and the 
gloomy w^alls of Dumbarton Castle. 

The cruelties of the royal troops caused 
several outbreaks of the Covenanters. An 
impotent rising of the persecuted Covenant- 
ers in the vicinity of Edinburgh in 1662 w’as 
seized upon as a pretext for the most bar- 
barous legislation against them on the part 
of the vScotch Parliament. The unfortunate 
Covenanters became the victims of the most 
dreadful cruelt}’, the thumb-screw^ and the 
‘ ‘ boot ’ ' being common instruments of tor- 
ture. 

Thenceforth until the Revolution of 1688 
the Scotch Covenanters maintained their 
faith amidst persecutions and sufferings 
wdiich shock the mind. The prisons of 
Scotland were filled with Covenanters. 
Archbishop Sharp was generally regarded 


•The ^persecutions of the Puritans of Eng- 
land and the Cov^ianters of Scotland were 
the ac 5 ls of the royalist Councils and the 
Parliaments of the two kingdoms, as the 
careless nature of King Charles II. ren- 
dered him unfit for a i)ersecutor. So far as 
he was personally concfft-ned, the king w^as 
a Roman Catholic, if anything ; and he 
sometimes insisted upon indulgence for Dis- 
senters and Nonconformists, in order to 
shield Romish “Recusants.” But the dis- 
graceful licentiousness of his court alarmed 
and disgusted even his best friends and 
staunchest adherents. 

In 1662 King Charles II. married Cath- 
arine of Braganza, a da|ighter of King Al- 
fonso VI. of Portugal. Tangier, in the 
North- w^estern corner of Africa, and Bom- 
bay, in Ilindoostan, w’er^ ceded to England 
by Portugal as the new <iueen’s dowry. As 
Tangier w’as of no ])ra( 5 \ical use it w’as soon 
abandoned, while Bombay w^as bestowed 
upon the English East India Company. 

The King’s Portuguese marriage aroused 
popular dissatisfaction in England; but the 
English peoj)le W’ere aroused to the greatest 
indignation wdien Charles II. sold Dunkirk 
to France, thus parting wdth this foreign 
acquisition of England in Crounvell’s time, 
to replenish his coffers, wdiich w"^j|^^on- 
stantl}’ exhausted notwithstanding we lav- 
ish revenues wdiich Parliament grant^ him. 
The English peojile regarded the .sale of 
Dunkirk to France by Charles II. as the 
greatest national disgrace that had befallen 
them .since the lo.ss of Calais to the same 
foreign powder during the reign of “Bloody 
Mary” little more than a century before. 

The Fhigli.sh people w^ere also dissatisfied 
wdien King Charles II. involved them in a 
u.seless naval war with Holland, in 1664. 
This w^ar w^as caii.sed by the rivalry of the 
English and Dutch merchants seeking a 
monopoly of the trade in ivcpry and gold- 
dust on the coast of Guinea, in Western 
Africa. The principal English naval com- 
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in this were the king’s brother 
James, Duke o^ork; Prince Rupert of the 
Palatinate, so famous as a royalist general 
under Charles I. in the Great Civil War; 
and the Duke of Albemarle, formerly Gen- 
eral Monk. 

In 1664 an Pmglish fleet sent to America 
'eonqucred the Dutch colony of New Neth- 
erlands, taking its capital, New Amsterdam. 
King Charles II. granted the conquered 
Dutch province lo his brother Jame.s, Duke 
of York, as a reward for his services in the 
war. The name of New Amsterdam was 
then changed to Nnc' York, as was also the 
name of the entire province of New Nether- 
lands, while the name of Fort Orange on 
the Hudson was changed to Albany. In 
1665 an English fleet under the Duke of 
York won a signal victory over the Dutch 
fleet under Opdaii\| off Lowest off, on the 
coast of Suffolk. 

While the war with Holland was in prog- 
re.ss London suffeiVd two great calamities. 
In the .summer of 1665 the plague, which 
was at that period always lurking in the 
suburbs and in the undrained and narrow 
alleys, .spread over the city and in six months 
de.stroyed the lives of one hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants; and grass grew in .streets 
that had been the busy marts of trade. Early 
in Sei>tember, t666, a great fire which raged 
three days reduced two-thirds of the city to 
ashes, destroying thirteen thousand dwell- 
ing?V?^l ninety churches, and leaving two 
hundrpt'thonsand of the population utterly 
<lestit#tc. This latter calamity was a 
ble.ssing in di.sguise, as it destroyed the 
filthy .se( 5 lions of the city still infecl^ed 
with the plague; and in time well-drained 
streets and more commodious dwellings 
had taken the place of narrow lanes and 
wretched hovels. Among the buildings 
de.stroyed was St. Paul’s Cathedral; and 
the rebuilding of this .splendid edifice was 
the work of the great archite( 5 l. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 

The.se awful calamities had no effec 5 l on 
the king, who was all the time plunging 
<kci>er and deeper into luxury, extravagance 
aLd vice. He misused the money which 


Parliament had granted him for the proj-e- 
cution of the war with the Dutch Republic, 
lavishing it upon his worthle.ss favorites and 
his mi.stresses, thus leaving his .ships lo de- 
cay, while their unpaid crews imitinied. 
Charles II. is charged with having brought 
on this war for the .sole purpose of obtaining 
money for his vile pastimes. 

In Jiinuary, 1666, King Louis XIV. of 
France entered into an alliance with Hol- 
land and declared war against England, 
sending six thousand men to aid the Dutch, 
who also had the alliance of Denmark. 
The Dutch fleet defeated the Engli.sh fleet 
in a .severe battle of four days off the North 
Foreland, June 11-14, 1666; but the Eng- 
lish navy^ afterward won a victory o\’er the 
Dutch. During the progre.ss of the nego- 
tiations for peace in 1667 the Dutch fleet 
under De Ruyter, taking advantage of the 
weakened condition of the Engli.sh navy in 
con.sequence of the mi.sappropriation of the 
funds voted by Parliament, .sailed boldly up 
the Thames and the Medway, burned many^ 
ships at Chatham, bombarded and captured 
Sheerne.ss, and threatened London, whose 
inhabitants heard the roar of foreign guns 
for the first time. 

Louis XIV. of France, who only w’anled 
the tw^o great maritime powx'is to exhaust 
each other, now' de.serted the Dutch Repub- 
lic ; and peace w^as .signed at Breda, in Hol- 
land, July 31, 1667,* thus ending this second 
naval w'ar betw'een England and Holland. 
By the Peace of Breda, the Engli.sh re- 
tained the provinces of Newv York and 
New^ Jersey, in North America, wdiich they 
had conquered ^rom the Dutch ; wdiile the 
Dutch retained vSurinam, or Dutch Guiana, 
in South America, and the island of Pole- 
rone, in the Moluccas. The treaty also 
modified the Navigation Ac 5 t .so far that all 
merchandi.se coming dowui the Rhine w’as 
permitted to be imported into England in 
Dutch ve.s.sel.s — a mea.sure which gave the 
Dutch control of much of the commerce of 
Germany. 

The English people held the Earl of 
Clarendon, their upright Prime Minister, 
re.sponsible for their humiliation and dis- 
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grace in consequence of the disasters to of Spain. This Tripll^^^^liance of 
their arms in the war with Holland ; and, land, Holland and Swedeii^rced the 
though he had bec^u the faithful friend of of PVancc to relinquish his" ambitious de- 
Charles II. during the latter’s exile, he signs by the Peace of Aix la Chapelle in 
wearied his ungrateful king by his virtues 1668. 

as much as he did the English people b}' But King Cbarl^ II. of England and his 

his opposition to popular rights. Both Cabal Ministry soon descended from the 

court and Parliament therefore agreed that high position which they had assumed as 
this great statesman should be the vidlim of the protecflors and defenders of Charles II. 
the popular displeasure. The Earl of Clar- of Spain against the grasping ambition of 
endon was accordingly disgraced and driven Eouis XIV. of France. •The a< 5 lion which 
from office in 1667, and was impeached by brands Charles II. of England and the 

the Commons. He fled to P’rance, where he Cabal with the deepest infamy was a secret 

passed the remainder of his days in exile, treaty which they negotiated with Eouis 
during which he wrote his famous History j XIV. at Dover, Maj- 22, 1670, by which the 



of the Rebellion. His youngest daughter, English monarch agreed to become a Roman 
Anne Hyde, married the king’s brother Catholic and also the Frencli king’s ally in 
James, Duke of York, and was the mother a war against Holland, in return for an an- 
of Mary and Anne, afterward Queens of nual pension of three million francs. This 
England. disgraceful Treaty of Djver stipulated that 

After the disgrace of Fklward Hj^de, Earl the King of England .should announce his 
of Clarendon, a new Ministry was formed, adoption of Roman Catholicism as soon as 
known as the Cabal, from the initials of the it was prudent to do so, aid that Louis XIV. 
names of the five noblemen who composed should furnish him with six thou.sand French 
it — Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlitig- troops in case his change of religion should 
toil and Lauderdale. The word Cabal had cause any popular outbreak in England, 
previously been used to signify a Cabinet; The Treaty of Dover placed England in 
but so corrupt was this famous, or infamous, the lowest depths of humiliation. ITnder 


Cabal of Charles II. that the word has ever 
since lieeii a])plied to cliques of political 
tricksters. A.shley Cooper was the ablest 
statesman of the Cabal Ministry. Sir 
Thomas Clifford and the Earls of Arlington 
and Lauderdale were men of less ability. 
The Duke of Buckingham, the “wdtty 
duke,” was the king’s vile associate in de- 
bauchery. 

The first aeflion of the Cabal Ministry 
was honorable. Through the mediation of 
Sir William Temple with De Witt, the 
Grand Pensionary, or Prime Minister of the 
Dutch Republic, a Triple Alliance was 
formed by England, Holland and Sweden 
in January, 1668, to check the ambitious 
schemes of Louis XIV. of PVance, who had 
begun a war against Spain for the purpose 
of extending the Uorth-eastern frontier of 
France to the Rhine by wresting the Span- 
ish Netherlands and Franche- Comte from 
the dominion of the feeble King Charles II, 
62 


Queen Elizabeth she had been second only 
to Spain, if to any of the great powers of 
Europe. With the acce.ssion of the House 
of Stuart in 1 603 she descended to a .second- 
ary rank. The eight years of Oliver Crom- 
well’s vigorous administration rai^rtier 
again to a commanding position aniig the 
nations of the world; and an Engli% am- 
bassador who resided at the French court, 
both during the Commonwealth and during 
the reign of Charles II., as.serted that he 
was treated with far greater respecfl as the 
representative of Cromwell than as the plen- 
ipotentiary of Charles II., though the lat- 
ter was the cousin of Louis XIV. 

Conformably to the Treaty of Dover, 
Charles II. of England commenced hostili- 
ties again.st the Dutch Republic on the sea, 
in 1672, as the ally of the French king. 
The principal Engli.sh naval commanders in 
this war were the famous Prince Rupe||, 
Lord Sandwich, and the king’s brothlr 
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PbCtwJs, Duke (j^Vork. The Dutch iinvy | 
'gained severty vidlorics over the combined i 
fleets of England and France. i 

In the battle of Solebay, IMay 28, 1672, ; 
the Dutch fleet under De Ruyter gained a 
brilliant vi( 5 lory over Jj^ie united English 
and French fleets. Lord Sandwich was 
blown up and perisht*d with his entire crew, 
and the duke of York narrowly escaped a 
similar fate. 

In 1672, just before the commencement of 
this last war with Holland, King Charles 
II. had issued a Da huatiOH of ]ndi(li^cncc\ 


miral; and his resignation was followed by 
hundreds of others in the military and naval 
service, thus showing to what an extent 
Roman Catholics had already been ap-^ 
pointed to office, and confirming the previ- 
ous po])ular .suspicions of the king’s Roman 
Catholic tendencies. 

When the disgraceful Treaty of Dover 
became known, the pe(ij)le of England felt 
themselves basely betrayed by their king. 
vSo unpopular was this war in England that 
Parliament refused to vote sui)plies to carry 
it on. The infamous Cabal Ministrv was 


estaiilishing the princijile of religious toler- : broken up in 1673; and a new Cabinet under 
ation to all sed;s in luiglaiid. This roval Sir Thomas Osborne, ICarl of Danby, held 
edict liberated thousands of Puritans who 1 the reins of power until 1678; while Ashley 
had pined in prison for nian\ years. John j Cooper, Earl of vShaftesbury , who had been 


Bunvan left the cell which he had occupied 
in Bedford jail for twelve years. Twelve 
thousand yuakers^vere among the liberated. 
The English people getierally distrusted the 
king’s motives in issuing the Declaration of 
Indulgence, belicVing that it was simply 
the initiative in a scheme to restore the 
Roman Catholics to office and to reestab- 


dismissed from the office of Chancellor, be- 
came the leader of the i)o])ular ])arty. 

■ The great opposititni of the English peo- 
ple and Parliament forced Charles 11 . to re- 
nounce his alliance with the King of France 
and to make peace with Holland in Feb- 
ruary, 1674; but Charles TI. still maintained 
his secret treaty with Louis XIV. and siill 


lish Roman Catholicism as the state religion 
of ICngland, Parliament’s ])ersistent re- 
fusal to vote sup])lies forced Charles II. to 
withdraw this edi< 5 t of toleration during the 
same year, 1672. 

Though Charles II. outwardly conformed 
to the Epi.sco])al Church, he was believed to 
l)e a Roman Catholic at heart; and his 
brrTEWf Janies, Duke of York, was an 
avowfti'' Catholic. The more the vStuarts 
flivo^d Roman Catholicism, the more firmly 
did the English people and Parliament ad- 
here to Protestantism; and, almo.st as .soon 
as the Declaration of Indulgence had been 
recalled, the two Plouses of Parliament fol- 
lowed up their advantage by pa.s.sing the 
Test Afl early in 167 ^ reciuiring all civil 
and military officers in the Faiglish .service 
to take the Oath of Supremacy, which con- 
tained a denial of the dodlrines of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and an affirmation of 
the docflrines of the State Church of Faig- 
land. 

f In obedience to this ac^, the Duke of York 
^signed his commission as Lord High Ad- 


rendered him such services as might entitle 
him to his annual i)ension, although the 
English people were clamoring for war with 
I France in the interest of the Dutch Republic. 

Wide-spread fear and distrust now pre- 
vailed throughout England. The course of 
Charles II. had aroused a susi)ici()n that 
I he and Louis XIV. of France had entered 
j into a secret ])l()t to ruin English freedom 
I and to make luigland a Catholic country. 
In this excited state of public feeling, in 
157S, when the English i)eo})le were ready 
to credit any wild tale, Titus Oates, an in- 
famous impostor and adventurer, spread 
rumors of a ‘ ‘ Popish Plot ’ ’ to as.sa.ssinate 
King Charles IL, burn London, mas.sacre 
all the Protestants in England, and place 
1 the Duke of York on the English throne, on 
I conditipn that he should hold the kingdom 
I as the Pope’s vas.sal. 

j Titus Oates had been a Baptist preacher, 

] a curate, a navy chaplain ; and, after being 
left i)ennile.ss by his infamous charadler, he 
sought bread by becoming a Catholic, and 
was admitted into the Order of Jesuits at 
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Valladolid and St. Omer. While in Spain 
he heard of the secret Jesuit meetings in 


to accuse even the queen , \ 
House of Lords, with knowl 


n^t 

lowi^ 


the bar ol in^ 
Ige of the plot 




London; and after being expelled from the 
order for miscondudl he invented his story 
of the ‘ ‘ Popish Plot, * * made up of the bold- 
est falsehoods ; but the fears of the Phiglish 
people had destroyed their power of judg- 
ment. Oates made affidavit of the truth of 
his story before Sir Edmondsbiiry Godfrey, 
a Loudon magistrate. In the midst of this 
excitement, the correspondence of Edward 
Coleman, secretary of the Duchess of York, 
was seized. The panic was heightened when 
Sir Edmondsbiiry Godfrey was found dead 
in a field near London, and it was assumed 
that Jesuits had murdered him to silence 


to murder her husband. These fresh charges 
produced a fresh panic. The arrested Cath- 
olic Lords were ordered to be impeached. 
The arrest of every^atholic in England was 
ordered. Rewards promised for additional 
information brought forward a multitude 
of equally infamous spies and informers, 
whc:) vied with each ot^ier in circulating 
some fresh rumor more exciting and atro- 
cious than the la.st. 

The trial and executicni of James Cole- 
man began a series of trials, convi(5lions and 
executions which followed each other with 
indecent haste — judicial murders which are 


disclosures. A solemn funeral added to the remembered even now with horror. The 
public agitation. j>erjured testimony of Oates and Bedloe 

The murder was like a .spark in a powder sent many innocent Catholics to the scaf- 
magazine. All England was in a frenzy of fold, all of whom died protesting their inno- 


excitenicnt. Both Houses of Parliament [ ceiice to the vtTy last. The most eminent 


ordered an investigation, in which the Earl | 
of Shaftesimry took the lead. Oates made | 
fresh depositions charging five Catholic 
Lords with complicity in the plot, and the.se 
five accused Lords were committed to the 
Tower, while two thousand suspec^ted jxfr- 
sons were hurried to jirison. The thirty 
thousand Catholics in London were ordered 
to leave the city. The train-bands were 
called to arms, and ])atrol.s paraded the 
streets of London to guard against a Cath- 
olic rising. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury cau.scd a bill to 
be rushed through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in spite of the fierce opposition of the 
royali.sts, excluding Catholics from niember- 
.ship in either House — an exclusion wdiich 
remained in force a century and a half. 
This exclusion had been aimed at the Duke 
of York, but the Pyarl of vShaftesbury’ was 
defeated by a proviso exempting the duke 
from its provisions. 

The offer of a reward for fresh testimony 
brought forward another miscreant named 
William Bedloe, who.se stories w’^ere more 
startling than tho.se of Titus Oates. Bedloe 
testified under oath that a Catholic army 
was about to land in Phigland to massacre 
•the Protestants. Oates had the insolence 


cf the vi(5tims thus offered up to satisfy the 
public demand for Catholic blood was Lord 
Stafford, in December, 1680. 

I The villain Titus ( hUes became the most 
distinguished man in England. He .strutted 
about in lawn sleeves like those of a bisho]>, 
had a guard for his protection, and received 
an adequate pension. PVesh informers were 
brought forward to .swear to the existence 
of a fre.sh plot. Gigantic torch-light pro- 
cc.ssions paraded the streets of lyondon, and 
the effigy of the Pope was burned amu^ie 
wild outcry of the excited populace 

The English ambassador at Paris, ^^^''ard 
Montague, returned home upon quarreling 
with the Prime Minister, the Earl of Danb}^ 
obtained a .seat in the House of Commons; 
and, in .spite of the seizure of his papers, 
laid on the table of the Hou.se the di.spatch 
which had been sent to Louis XIV., de- 
manding payment of the English king’s 
.services to France during the late negotia- 
tions. The Commons were thunderstruck. 
As the Earl of Danby’s name was signed to 
the di.spatch, he was at once impeached on a 
charge of high-treason. Charles II. was at 
the Earl of Shaftesburv’s mercy; and, in 
order to prevent the disclosure of the .secre* 
of his disgraceful foreign policy, the king 



to the |!frl of Shaftesbury’s demand | 
for a dissolutiCii of the Cavalier Parliament 
and the election of a new Parliament, alonj; 
with the dismissal of the Earl of Danby’s 
Ministry and the appointment of a new 
Cabinet, in consideration of which the Karl 
of Shaftesbury dropped the impeachment 
proceedings against the ICarl t)f Danby. 
Thus ended the Cavalier Parliament, which 
had existed seveiiteen years, A. 1). 1661- 

1678. I 

The new Pailiameiit, in which the popu- 
lar party had a majority, convened in March, 

1679. The king then redeemed his pledge 
by dismissing the Ivirl of Danby and ap- 
pointing a new Ministry from the popular 
party with the Earl of Shaftesbury at its 
head. 

This Parliameiy; is famous for having 
passed the celebrated Habeas Corpus Afl, 
the third great statute in the progress of 
English constitu^onal liberty, and which | 
efFec^ually prevents arV)itrar>' or i)rolonged 
imprisonments. By the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus A(5l no person can be law- 
fully detained in prison unless he is ac- 
cused of a specified offense for which he is 
legally subjedl to punishment, and it secures 
a prompt trial of the accused, livery jailer, 
upon a zvnt of habeas eorpus, issued by the 
judge at the prisoner’s demand, must pro- 
duce his prisoner in court and show^ the 
caflfi^of his imprisonment. The Habeas 
Corps w Ad; only reaffirms a recognized 
prin^le in English law" ever since the 
adoption of Magna Charta; and it is enforced 
in every country which has derived its ideas 
of law and justice from England, being 
adopted in the United States, where it 
can only be suspended in ca.ses of rebellion 
or w"ar. 

This Parliament also took up an Exclu- 
sion Bill, designed to deprive the king’s 
brother James, Duke of York, of his right 
to succeed to the English throne, and to 
settle the succcvssion on James’s daughter 
Mary, the wife of Prince William of Orange, 
the Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic, 
Lhom she had married in 1677, and who 
afterward became King William III. of 


I England. This Exclusion Bill passed the 
House of Commons in May, 1679, but King 
Charles II. dissolved Parliament in order to 
prevent the measure from going to the 
Hou.se of Lords. 

The eledlion which follow"ed returned a 
Parliament so unfavorable to the king’s 
w'ishes that Charles II. prorogued it on the 
very day wdien it .should have assembled. 
By repeating this prorogation, Charles II. 
kept it from meeting for an entire ^x^ar. 
When it w"as finally allowed to convene, in 
Odlober, 1680, it took uji the Exclusion 
Bill, and w"as also di.ssolvcd. The next 
Parliament w"as summoned at Oxford in 
March, 1681, but it manifested the same 
spirit as its predecessors, and w’as dissolved 
after a session of but seven days. 

During these contests ])etween Charles 
II. and Parliament the luiglish people be- 
came divided between tw"() parties— the /V* 

I titioners and the Abhorrers — the former reso- 
lutely demanding the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and the latter expressing their ab- 
horrence of any one wdio would presume 
to di(5late to the king. 'I'lie popular party 
had previously been called the Counby 
party, and the party sustaining the king had 
been designated tlw‘ Court party. 

But the more permanent party names of 
and Toiy arose about this time also, 
and these designations have continued al- 
most to the present day, having in recent 
years given place tt) the terms Liberal and 
Conse}'vatwe. The Whigs recognized the 
right to resist any infringement of the liber- 
ties of the people on the part of the king ; 
wdiile the Tories maintained the doeffrine of 
absolute passhe obedieiue, denying the right 
of resistance to royal authority under any 
circumstances wdiatever. These names were 
at first applied by each of the parties to its 
opponent as terms of reproach; certain relig- 
ious fanatics in Scotland being called Whifrs, 
and certain Catholic banditti in Ireland be- 
ing styled 7o7ies. Altered circumstances 
have made some change in the princi- 
ples, as wxll as in the names, of the two 
great parties in Phigland during the last 
two centuries ; though the one advocates 




progress and reform, while the other clings 
to the traditions of the past. 

It had already been discovered that the 
entire story of a “Popish Plot” was a pure 
fabrication. The death of the innocent 
lyord Stafford had changed the popular rage 
against the “Papists” into pity and re- 
morse, so that no more blood was shed in 
the “Popish Plot.” The entire crowd of 
base adventurers and informers, when they 
found their infamous occupation gone, pass- 
ed over to the opposite party, and, by turn- 
ing state’s evidence, contributed to ruin 
those who had employed them. 

The various real and pretended plots, 
along with the disreputable course of the 
Karl of Shaftesbury and the violence of the 
popular porty in Parliament, produced a re- 
acflion in the public mind in favor of the 
king; and the king’s dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and his appeal to the justice of the 
nation were received with a general outburst 
of lo3"alty, April, 1682. The Church rallied 
to the king, and his royal declaration was 
read from every pulpit in England ; while 
the universities solemnly decided that “no 
religion, no law, no fault, no forfeiture” 
could avail to bar the sacred right of he- 
reditary succession. 

The new strength the crown was indi- 
cated by the arrest of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury on a charge of suborning false wit- 
nesses to the “Popish Plot.” lyondon was 
still true, however, to the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. The Middlesex grand jury ignored 
the bill of his indidlment, and his discharge 
from the Tower was greeted in ever}^ street 
of the city with bonfires and the ringing of 
bells. But the loyal enthusiasm of the 
English people received a fresh impulse by 
the publication of the disgraced Prime Min- 
ister’s papers, which disclosed the scheme 
of a .secret association for the advancement 
of the exclusion of the Duke of York, the 
members of which bound themselves to 
obey the orders of Parliament even after its 
prorogation or dissolution by the crown. 

Charles II. boldly pushed his advantages, 
while the Duke of York returned in tri- 
umph to St. James’s Palace. A daring 


breach of custom instal^^j^ories in 
.sheriffs of the city of I^ulon, and the 
packed juries which they .seledled placed 
every exclusionist at the mercy of the crown. 
After vain plottings, the Ivail of Shaftes- 
bury fled to Hob^nd, where he soon after- 
ward died, January, 1683. 

But in 1683 a real Pn)testaut plot was dis- 
covered. Several worthle.ss charadlers had 


conspired to waylay and shoot King Charles 
II. and his brother, the Duke of York, as 
they rode past a certain place known as the 
Rye House, on their way to the races at 
Newmarket; but the ruffians were detecfled 
and executed. This conspirac}" is known a.s 
the House Plot. 

Six conspirators of high rank desired a 
change in the government, though perhaps 
none of them intended an\^ personal harm 
to the king. These wtfre the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the king’s son by a low-born niis- 
tre.ss ; Lord William I^issell; the Earl of 
lis.sex ; Lord Howard \ Algernon Sidney ; 
and John Hampden, grandson of the illus- 
trious Parliamentar}' leader in the struggle^ 
with Charles I. Rus.sell desired .simply the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the 


succession to the Phiglish throne, and a re- 
turn to just government under the reigning 
king and the existing constitution. Sidney 
was a republican b}' principle, and had op- 
po.sed Cromwell’s usurpation as well as the 
Stuart Restoration,^ but he was no assassin. 

The plans of these Whig Icajp’ijifs were 
probably unconne( 51 :ed with the R‘;M House 
Plot ; but they were arrested on the accu.sa- 
tion of one of the conspirators, and their 
designs w^ere betrayed by one of their num- 
ber, Lord Howard. The Earl of E.s.scx died 
in the Tower. Lord William Russell and 
Algernon Sidney were beheaded. The Duke 
of Monmouth, who had fled when the con- 
spiracy w^as first disclosed, was pardoned b^r 
his father, the king, and was allowed to 
appear at court ; but he excited the disgust 
of all parties by his double dealing, and 
was again exiled. 

The juries which tried and condemned 
Lord William Rus.sell and Algernon Sidiey 
were packed. Concerning Russell, H^e 
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was jj^ved that an insurredlion 
had been delij^rated on by the prisoner; 
the surprisal of the guards deliberated but 
iHit fully resolved upon; and that an assas- 
sination of the king had not once been 
mentioned or imagined 14 * him.” The law 
was stretched to his condemnation, and his 
blood was too eagerly desired by the tyrant 
Charles II. and the bigoted Duke of York 
to allow of the remission of the sentence of 
death. He was belieaded in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, July 21, 16S3, in the forty-second 
year of his age. 1 1 is most bitter enemies 
have testified to his charadler for sincerity, 
probity and private worth. His wife se- 
cured the adniirati<->ii of the world by the 
affeolionate zeal and devotion with which 
.she aided her husband, and by the magna- 
nimity with which she bore her loss. She 
accompanied him iSiio court upon his trial; 
and when he was ret used counsel, and only 
permitted to have^an amanuensis, she as- 
sumed that charadJer, thus exciting the 
.sympathy and respe(!*’t of all who lieheld her. 
Lord William Russell was an ancestor of the 
late Loid John Russell, the famous English 
.statesman. 

Algernon Sidney was tried for high-trea- 
son before the brutal Chief Justice Jeffries. 
His confederate, Lord Howard, who had 
turned .state’s evidence to save him.self, was 
the only witness against him; and, as the 
law^^r high-treason required two witnes.se.s, 
the '^riiey- General had recourse to an 
exped^nt. In defiance of law and common 
sen.se, ^the additional testimony was held to 
be supplied by extrac 5 ls from some di.scour.ses 
on government, di.scovered in manuscript in 
his clo.set, though not proved to be his 
handwriting, which asserted the lawfulne.ss 
of re.sisting tyrants, and the preference of 
a free government to an arbitrary one. 
Notwith.standing a .spirited defense he was 
pronounced guilty, and was beheaded on 


taining the injustice of his condemnation, 
and ending with a prayer for the “good old 
cau.se.” He met his .sad fate with firmness 
and constancy, and his memory has qvqv 
I .since been cheri.shed as that of a martyr to 
the cau.se of free government. 

While avoiding an open or defiant disre- 
gard of the laws, Charles II. proceeded de- 
liberately to make his power absolute, thus 
inaugurating wdiat has been termed the 
' Second Stuart Tyranny, to distingni.sh it 
from the First Stuart Tyianny under Charles 
1. from 1629 to 1640, when there was no 
: Parliament. During the last two >'ears of 
; his reign, A. D. 1683-1685, Charles II. was 
as ab.solute a monarch as any in Europe. 
The Te.st Ac*^ excluding Catholics from 
I office was quietly ignored, and the Duke of 
! York was restored to his former position as 
Lord High Admiral. 

In the meantime blood had also flowed in 
vScotland. The .severities of the Earl of 
Lauderdale as governor of that country had 
already driven the Covenanters to de.spera- 
I tion; and some of them attacked James 
Sharp, Archbishop of vSt. Andrews and 
Primate of Scotland, dragged him from his 
coach and murdered him tqxm the public 
1 highway in the pre.sence of his daughter. 
May 3, 1679. Of cTlur.se this crime injuied 
the cause of the Covenanters more than 
persecution could have injured it. Their 
religious meetings were broken up by sol- 
diers; and the Covenanters a.s.sembled for 
worship only in the \^ ildest recesses of the 
hills, all the men being armed, and .senti- 
nels being posted to guard against surpri.se. 
The principal .stronghold of the Covenanters 
was the hill country between Lanark and 
Ayr. 

The most brutal of the king’s officers in 
breaking up the meetings of the Cove- 
nanters was John Graham of Claverhou.se, 
who mas.sacred men, women and children 


Tower Hill, December 7, 1683. As he | with the mo.st atrocious cruelty. In M:ay, 
was dragged on a sledge to the place ; 1679, he was routed by a band of armed 
of execution, one of the multitude called Covenanters whom he had disturbed at their 
to him: “You never sat on a .seat .so glo- wwship, and lost thirty of his troopers. At 
ri|us!” Ju.st before laying his head on the another time eight thou .sand Covenanters 
bl|ck he handed the sheriff a paper, main- seized the city of Glasgow ; but the king’s 
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bastard son, the Duke of Monmouth, with 
fifteen thousand royal troops, defeated an 
army of Covenanters in the battle of Both- 
well Bridge, in June, 1679, taking twelve 
hundred of them prisoners, most of whom 
were transported to the English colonies in 
North America. 

King Charles II., who had formerl}^ pleas- 
ed his more extreme Protestant subjec^Is by 
the marriage of his eldest niece Mary to 
William, Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder 
of the Dutch Republic, now took a similar 
step by the espousal of her sister Anne U) a 
brother of King Christian V. of Denmark. 
These princesses were the only children of 
the king’s brother James, Duke of York, 
and were in the line of succession to the 
Phiglish and Scottish thrones after their 
father. Their mother was Anne Hyde, the 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, and the 
first wife of the Duke of York, as alreadj^ 
noticed. After her death the Duke of York 
married an Italian princess, Maria Beatrice 
of Este, daughter of the Duke of Modena. 

Charles II. had mistress after mistress, 
and the guilt of these dissolute women was 
emblazoned to the world by the gift of titles 
and estates, so that royal bastards were set 
among the English nobility. The Duke of 
Mcmniouth was the son whom Charles II. 
had with Eucy Walters, and was the ances- 
tor of the Dukes of Buccleugh. The Dukes 
of Grafton are descended from Charles II. 
and Barbara Palmer, whom the king created 
Duchess of Cleveland. The Dukes of St. 
Albans are the posterity of Charles II. and 
Nell Gwynn. The Dukes of Richmond are 
the descendants of the same king and Icon- 
ise de Querouaille, a French mistress, whom 
the king created Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and whom the French court had sent to 
England to win Charles II. to its interests. 

The freedom of the press was secured 
during the reign of Chailes II. This result 
was acconi] dished by Parliament’s refusal 
to renew the licen^e law by which a super- 
vision of the press had l)een maintained. 

During the reign of Charles II. the colo- 
nies of the Carol ill as in North America 
were settled by the English under a grant 



of that territory by the to the 
Clarendon and seven associmes. The colo- 


nies of New Jersey and Pennsylvania were 
also settled during this reign; the latter by 
Quakers under the auspices of William 
Penn, the son o^jAduiiral Penn, who con- 
quered Jamaica from the Spaniards in 1665 
during the period of the Commonwealth, as 
already noticed. William Penn’s justice 
and brotherl}^ kindness to the natives saved 
Pennsylvania from the perils and difficulties 
to which the other English colonies in 
North America were subjedl. 

England advanced steadily in industry 
and wealth during the reign of Charles II., 
notwithstanding the civil and political dis- 
orders which distrac'^ted the kingdom. 'Phis 
reign was a great era in .science in Ihigland, 
being the period when Sir I.saac Newton dis- 
covered the wondrous ^natural law which 


keeps the sun and the planets in their orbits; 
when Edmund Halley commenced his learn- 
ed inve.stigations of tides, comets, and the 
earth’s magnetism ; when Robert Hoyle 
improved the air-pump, and by its aid 
studied the properties of the atmos])herc ; 
when Thomas Hobbes and John Locke dis- 
coursed of the human mind, its laws and its 
relations to matter. 


The Royal vSociety of Science was founded 
in the year of the Stuart Restoration, and 
its members were the first Englishmen who 
engaged in the really scientific stud^ of 
minerals, plants, birds, fi.shes and^Ajgp^lru- 
peds. During this period many^oreign 
painters flourished at the Phiglish court, and 
have left portraits of all its famous men and 
women. The great fire of London in 1666 
gave a new impul.se to archite< 5 lure by open- 
ing a field for the genius of vSir Christopher 
Wren, who designed the present magnificent 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s and many other 
churches. 


Coffee, tea and chocolate first came into 
England with the Stuart Restoration, and 
coffee-house.s were first established in Lon- 
don during the reign of Charles II. These 
establishments became celebrated as the 
places where political affairs were thorougtfy 
discussed, and where the opinions of ^ts 
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\^re eagerly and repeated by multi- 

tudes of listeii^s. Nobles and gentry liv- 
ing in the country frequently engaged cor- 
respondents in London to inform them of 
current matters of interest in government 
and society ; and by meins of written or 
printed neu's-lcttcrs the talk of the capital 
was repeated throughout the kingdom — 
sometimes to the discomfort of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, who majle some fruitless efforts 
to stop these currents of public opinion at 
their source. 

It has been asserted that Chailes I. would 


never have rushed to his fate with such 
])lind ])ersistencc if railways, telegraphs and 
newspapers had existed in his time as they 
do in our own day. The king was utterly 
ignorant of the temper of his subjedls. The 
means of .communication were w’orse than 
they are in Turkey at the present time. Even 
at the end of the seventeenth century, public 
roads in England ^''ould .scarcely be distin- 
guished from the meadows and the marshes 
which they traversed. vSix hoi.ses were re- 
quired to draw a coach through the deep 
mud, and all the puljlic highways were in- 
fested ])y ro!)bers. 

The population of London at the time of 
the death of Charles II. is estimated to have 
been a half million. The .streets were nar- 
row, dirty and unpavcd, and not lighted 
until the last year of that king’s reign ; and 
thejii^re infested by ruffians and robbers, 
again.^J'vhom the aged and feeble watch- 
men \^rL unable to afford any proteeSlion. 

In .spite of all his faults, King Charles II. 
was an easy-going, good natured sovereign, 
plodding quietly along in the path of his 
pleasures, even when the most exciting 
events were in progress around him. His 
excessive good nature and his .sportive man- 
ners, and the freedom and gayety of his 
court, have acquired for him the well- 
merited title of the ‘ ‘ Merr)' Monarch. ’ ’ One 
of his courtiers portrayed him thus in the 
following epigram: 


I 


“Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.*' 


When this was shown to the king he re- 
torted in his pleasant way: “That may be 
very true; for my words are my own, but 
my a( 5 ls are 1113" Ministers’ . “ 

Early in 1685 Charles II. was seized with 
an epileptic attack ; and, after lingering a 
few day^, he died on Februar}^ 6th of that 
year in the fifty-fifth year of his age and 
the twenty-fifth of his reign. Although he 
made no public avowal of Roman Catholic- 
ism, he was at his own request attended 113' 
a Roman Catholic priest in his dying mo- 
ments. 

As Charles II. died without legitimate 
children, his brother, the Duke of York, 
succeeded him as King of England, Scotland 
and Ireland without immediate opposition, 
thus becoming Jamks II. of England and 
Jamk.s VII. of Scotland, February, 16S5. 
During his brother’s reign James had ac- 
quired con.siderable di.stincflion as a naval 
commander, and England had been proud 
of him as her sailor prince. All efforts to 
exclude him from the Engli.sh throne on ac- 
count of his ])ronounced Roman Catholic- 
ism had failed ; and, in spite of the recent 
agitations, the Engli.sh people received with 
joyful confidence the pledge which he had 
made in the presence of his Council, at its 
first meeting after the death of Charles II., 
to uphold and maintain the Establi.shed 
Church and to observe and execute the laws 
of the realm. 

Titus Oates wns now brought to trial for 
his perjuries ; and upon convi( 5 lion he was 
sentenced to be whipped through the cit3' 
during two days, to stand in the pillory five 
times a year, and to be imprisoned for life. 

In the first year of the reign of James II. 
thousands of French Huguenots, who fled 
from their native land to e.scape the dreadful 
persecution which King Louis XIV. inau- 
gurated that 3’ear b\^ the Revocation of the 
Edi( 5 t of Nantes, .settled in England and her 
North American colonies, establishing there 
those fine manufaeflures for which the Hu- 
guenots were celebrated. The many French 
names among the silk -weavers of Spital- 
fields, near London, shows their descent 
from the French exiles for conscience .sake,. 
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who first introduced that industry into Eng- 
land. Among the famous names in Eng- 
land in our own times are those of James 
and Harriet Martineau and Mr. Lalibuchere, 
whose ancestors were aiiK/iig these Hugue- 
not exiles two centuries ago. 

The high expec 5 lations that the English 
people had formed of James II. at his acces- 
sion were soon doomed to the most profound 
disappointment; and the popular enthusi- 
asm gav^e way to gloom, and gloom was 
finally succeed- 
ed by horror. 

James II. was 
not a simple 
lover of ease and 
pleasure like 
Charles II. had 
been; but he 
showed that he 
was more indif- 
ferent to pub- 
lic sentiment, 
more defiant of 
the law, and 
more malignant 
toward men of 
other views. 

Within three 
days after his 
accession, and 
in opposition to 
the advice of 
his Council, he 
levied customs 
without the con- 
sent of Parlia- 
ment. The first 
elec 5 lions during 
his reign were carried by fraud and violence 
in the king’s interest. The new Parliament, 
utterly subservient to the royal will, ap- 
proved the king’s levy, and voted him a 
life income of two million pounds. This 
Parliament’s action on the question of re- 
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ers more rigorous. One^f these sevete 
laws authorized the soldierl to put to death 
at once all Scots who refused to take the 
oa/// of abjuration , which required them to 
reinuliate all sympathy with the declara- 
tions issued by ffte Covenanters in opposi- 
tion to the royal authority. Among the 
many who were put to death Vor refusing to 
take this oath were two women — Margaret 
Maclauchlan and Majgaret Wilson — who 
were tied to stakes in Solway Frith and 

drowned by the 
rising tide. The 
royal troops 
treated the Cov- 
enanters with 
the most shock- 
ing brutalit3% 
while the Cov- 
enanters exhib- 
ited the most 
heroic courage 
and fi mi ness in 
their trials and 
sufierings. An- 
other n( 5 l of the 
vScottish Parlki- 
ment at the be- 
ginning of this 
reign made at- 
tendance upon 
a conventicle a 
crime Q^jlHsha- 
ble death. 

D u g the 
same year, 1685, 
the Marquis of 
Argyle, the son 
of the great 


Marquis of Argjde, the leader of the Cove- 
nanters, who was executed in May, i66i, re- 
turned to Scotland from his exile and made 
an ill-organized effort to rouse the clans to 
resistance to roj^al oppression. This revolt of 
the Marquis of Argyle in Scotland was in- 
ligion was moulded to suit His Majesty’s j tended to be simultaneous with the rebellion 


pleasure. 

The Parliament of Scotland was as ser- 
vile to the king as was that of England, 
and it made the laws against the Coven an t- 


of the Duke of Monmouth, the illegitimate 
son of Charles II., in England; but th^ as- 
sembled army of the Scotch clans wa^is- 
persed without striking a blow; andrthe 
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of Arg;^y(^’a.s captured while at- | nished a plausible pretext for a large in- 
tempting to esdfqie, and was beheaded at j crease of the English arm} . The most 
Kdinl>urgh. The royal troops wasted the | severe measures were adopted against the 
revolted sedlioii with fire and sword, and rebels, and the Second Stuart Tyranny be- 
many members of the rebellious clans were j fore long developed into the Second English 
cruelly mutilated and th^i transported to Reign of Tenor. 

America. James II. exacted a most bitter vengeance 

The rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth for the Duke of Monmouth’s mi.sguided re- 
in England, equally as rash as that of the j hellion. A Circuit Court, under the presi- 
Marquis of Argyle in Scotland, was under- j dency of Lord Chief Justice Jeffries, was o - 
taken for the deth^oneinent of James II. ganized in the rebellious counties of Eng- 
and for the assertion of the duke’s own land; and the brutal ac5lion of this tribunal 
title to the Ivnglish crown ; but its results was better suited to the daikest of the Dark 
w^ere more disastrous than the attempted re- Ages than to the enlightenment of the sev- 
volt in Scotland. The Duke of Monmouth enteeiith century. This court has been vari- 
had been persuaded by his adherents to ously styled in history as 9 
make his rash invasion of England; and he the Jlloody Assize, and the Second English 
accu.sed his royal uncle of being “ a traitor. Reign of Terror. The pages of history can 
a tyrant, an assassin and a Popish usurper,” be .‘searched in vain for a name that has de- 
charging him with HLang the author of the scended to a more immortal infamy than has 
great fire in London and of the murder of that of Judge Jeffries. The mind recoils 
Sit Edmondsbury Godfrey and the Earl of with the deepest horror from the merciless 
Essex, and with hkving poisoned Charles judgments of this fiend against the inno- 
II. The Duke of Monmouth was so be- cent and the guilty, and from his heartless 
loved by the English people that, though he j levity in the midst of the sufferings which 
had only a hundred followers when he he inflidled. 

landed in England, he was .soon at the head Chief Justice Jeffries had a fit a.ssociate in 
of .six thousand, and was obliged to dismiss his atrocious cruelties in Colonel Kirke, 
many for lack of arms. who had learned his inhumanity from the 

The Duke of Monmouth was thoroughly Moors about Tangier. At the head of a 
defeated by the royal army at Sedgemoor, company of troopers as inhuman as himself 
near Bridgewater, in vSomerset.shire, July 6, and ironically called “fCirke’s lambs,” this 
1 68^— the last battle fought in England, brutal officer was charged wdth the appre- 
He w^fjpund lying in a ditch, exhausted hension and execution of ‘‘Monmouth’s 
with hj^iger and fatigue. After many en- rebels.” Wherever Colonel Kirke and his 
treaties he was admitted to his royal uncle’s “lambs” appeared men were hurried off to 
presence; and, prostrating himself on his the gallows without even an inquiry as to 
knees, he piteously begged with bitter tears their guilt or innocence, and he is said to 
that his life might l)e .spared; but he refu.sed have insulted their death-agonies by rude 
to purchase his safety by betraying his par- je.sts. It is said that “Kirke’s lambs” were 
tisans. vSuuimoning his courage, he faced accustomed to entertaining themselves dur- 
death on the .scaffold, and his head fell by ing their drunken carou.sals by having their 
the stroke of the executioner’s ax, July 15, jmsoners hung on high gibbets in front of 
1685, His deluded followers were hunted their windows, and having the drums beat 
down like wild beasts. | to furni.sh music to the dance of the quiver- 

These unfortunate attempts at rebellion in ing bodies. As in the Wars of the Ro.ses, 
England and Scotland only strengthened the heads and limbs of those executed were 
the royal power, as they kindled a new po.sted in conspicuous places to strike terror 
sei tiinent of loyalty in the minds and hearts into the hearts of the inhabitants. Colonel 
of I be English people, while they also fur- Kirke’s military executions were about as 
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savage as Chief Justice Jeffries’s judicial 
murders. 

The English historian, Charles Knight, 

in his excellent Histoiy of England, gives i Chief Justice Jeffries returned to I^ondoii 
the following account of the barbarities of i enriched by the pardons which he had sold, 
Jeffries and Kirke : “The pitchy cauldron ^ and boasted thatjlie had “hanged more for 
was constantly boiling in the Assize towns high-treason than all the judges of lingl and 
to preserve the heads and limbs from cor- j since William the Conqueror.” ITis royal 
ruption that were to be distributed through ■ master rewarded him for his cruelties by 
the beautiful Western Countr}’. As the ! creating him Chancellor, 
leaves were dropping in that autumn of j We are told that even the queen herself 
i6cS 5, the great oak of many a village green | and her maids of honor made merchandise 
was decorated with a mangled quarter. On | of free-born English snbjedls, begging the 
ever^^ tower of the Somersetshire churches a ' lives of the condemned that they might in- 
ghastl3" head looked down upon those who ' crease their wealth b^^^selling these unfor- 
gathered together for the worship of the j tunates into slavery in the West Indies. 
God of love. The dire< 5 ling-post for the • Even the innocent and thoughtless girls 
traveler was elevated into a gibbet. The who had presented an embroidered banner 
laborer, returning home beneath the liar- to the Duke of Monmouth when he entered 
vest-moon, hurried past the body suspended j their native town of ^faiinton would have 
in its creaking grimmaces (chains). The | suffered a similar fate had they noc been 
elocpient historian of this reign of terror has ransomed 'by the ])ayment of two thousand 
attested from his own childish recolledlions pounds to the maids of fionor. 
tliat ‘ within the last fort}" 3"ears, peasants in The ease with which the rebellion of the 
some distri< 5 ls well knew the accursed .spots Duke of Monmouth had been suj)pressed, 
and passed them unwillingly after sunset.’ ” and the evident loyalt}" of the English peo- 

Among the victims of Chief Justice Jef- pie toward their king, encouraged James IL 
fries’ s cruelly were two noble and generous to execute the policy which he had resolved 
women whose only crime was their womanl}^ upon from the very beginning of his reign 
charity in giving food and lodging to flee- — the reestablishment of Roman Catholicism 
ing rebels. One was Lad}^ Alice Eisle, as the state religion of England. The 
.seventy years of age, the widow of one of standing army having been increa.sed from 
the members of the High Court of Justice ten thousand to twenty thousand mem the 
which tried and condemned Charles I. She king filled the most important^^^piTitary 
was beheaded at Winchester. The other offices with Roman Catholics in^^lter de- 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt, who was burned fiance of the Test Adt. He di.smi.ssW Eord 
to death at Tyburn. Halifax for refusing to consent to a plan 

Three hundred and fifty rebels were for the repeal of that statute, 
hanged in the “ Blood}^ Circuit ” as Jeffries James II. haughtily declared to Parlia- 
made his way through Dorset.shire and nient in 1686 that his grant of commissions 
vSomersetshire. More than eight hundred to Catholics must not be questioned, whether 
were sold into .slavery in the West Indies, legal or not. He also made a demand on 
A larger number were whipped and impri.s- Parliament for supplies for his increased 
oned. Even the cold heart of General arm3\ Though both Houses of Parliament 
Churchill, to whose energ}" the ro3"al vidlory had large Tory majorities, their alarm at 
at vSedgemoor had been largely due, was popery and at a standing arm}- was stronger 
shocked at the ruthle.s.sne.ss with which the than their loyalty. The Commons, by a 
king turned a deaf ear to all appeals for majorit}- of a single vote, refused the grant 
merc\’. Said the general, as he struck the of supplies until the king granted a redAss 
chimney-piece on which he leaned: “This of grievances, and demanded the recallfof 


I marble is not harder thanWie king’s 
I Those who were spa^l only bought 
! their lives with their entire posse.ssions; and 
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tA gal commi.^ .vMis to Roman Catholics. 
TOe Lords assui/^d a bolder tone, and the 
eloquence of Lofed Halifax backed the pro- 
test of the bishops against any infringement 
of the Test Adi. The king at once pu>- 
rogued both Houses of Parliament. 

King James II. determined to obtain from 
the courts what he -could not obtain from 
Parliament. He packed the Court of King’s 
Bench with his own creatures, after dis- 
mi.ssing four judgtri who refused to lend 
theni.selv(*s to his plans. The new judges 
<lecided in the case of Sir Kdward Hales, a 
Catholic officer in the royal army, that a 
royal di.spensation could be ]deaded in 
bar of the Test Aft. The principle laid 
down by the.se judges asserted the right of 
the crown to override the laws; and King 
James II. applied this principle with a reck- 
le.ss impatience, adiqUting Catholics into all 
civil and military offices withoui re.straint, 
while four Catholic Lords were sworn in as 
members of the Prif^y Council. 

The laws which forbade the pre.sence of 
Catholic priests in England, or which for- 
bade the open exercise of Catholic worship, 
were ignored. A gorgeous chapel was 
opened in vSt. James’s Palace for the king’s 
worship. Monks of the various orders at- 


offering them free trade with England they 
indignantly replied: “Shall we sell our 
God?” James VII. at once ordered the 
Scotch judges to treat all laws against Cath- 
olics as null and void, and his orders were 
obeyed. The Karl of I'erth was the inventor 
of the steel thumb-.screw, one of James’s 
favorite instruments of torture and conver- 
.sion. 

King James II. appointed Richard Talbot, 
Earl of Tyrconnel, a Catholic lord, to the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 
that country the king’s policy threw off 
even the di.sguise of law, and by his com- 
mand Roman Catholics were admitted to 
the Council and to civil offices. The new 
Lord Lieutenant reorganized the royal army 
in Ireland by ca.shiering all its Protestant 
officers and by admitting two thou.sand 
Catholic Iri.sh into its ranks. As the deter- 
mined foe of the English and Scotch Prot- 
e.stant settlers in that country, the Earl of 
Tyrconnel turned every Englishman and 
ever>' Protestant out of office in Ireland ;• 
and in a ver>- short time every Privy Conn 
cilor, every judge, every mayor and every 
alderman in that dependent kingdom was 
an Irishman and a Roman Catholic. 

In the meantime King James II. had 


tired in their respedlive gar])s ostentatiously commenced a bold and systematic attack on 
paraded the streets of London, and even the Protestant State Church of England. He 
the Jesuits were permitted to establish a roughlv set a.side the statute which abol- 
crowed .school in the old palace of the Savoy, ished the Court of High Commission, which 

lu tU^sequence of a riot on the establish had been passed by the Long Parliament in 

ment (Ipti new Catholic chapel in London, 1640 and confirmed by the Convention-Par- 
a cai^ of thirteen thousand royal troops liament which restored the monarchy in 
was established at Hounslow to overawe the 1660. In 16S6 the king organized an Ecclesi- 
capital. astical Commission of seven members headed 

King James II. al.so proceeded with vigor | by the infamous Jeffries, with full power 
to stamp out Protestantism in his other two | over religious affairs in England, 
kingdoms. In vScotland he aefted as a pure ' The king had forbidden the clergy to 
de.spot, placing the government of that preach against popery, and ordered Ihshop 
country in the hands of two Catholic lords, Compton of London to suspend a vicar who 
the Earls of Melfort and Perth, and putting set this order at defiance. The bishop re- 
a Catholic in command of Pklinburgh Ca.stle. fused, and was punished for his di.sobedicnce 
Although the Scottish Parliament had been j by suspension from office. But the pre.ssure 
the .servile instrument of King Charles II., of the Ecclesiastical Commission only drove 
it boldly refused to pass an adl of toleration the clergy to a bolder defiance of the royal 
to Catholics, as recommended by James VII. will. Sermons against .superstition were 
When the king tempted them to consent by preached from every pulpit : and the tw^o 
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most celebrated divines of the time — Tillot- 
son and Stillingfleet — headed a host of con- 
troversialists, who scattered pamphlets and 
trails from the public press, which teemed 
with the indignant protests of the English 
people. 

King James II. next made an effort to 
place the great universities of England 
under Catholic control. A monk presented 
himself at Cambridge with royal letters 
recommending him for the degree of Master 
of Arts, but was rejec 5 led on his refusal to 
sign the Articles of Faith of the Church of 
England, and the Vice Chancellor was dis- 
missed from office as a punishment for the 
reje( 5 lioii of the monk. The Master of 
Universit3’^ College at Oxford, who professed 
conversion to Catholicism, was authorized 
bv the king to retain his post in defiance of 
the law. The king also appointed Massey, 
a Roman Catholic, as Dean of Christ Church 
College at Oxford. 

In 1687 James II. recommended a Catho- 
lic of infamous life, named Farmer, for the 
position of President of Magdalen College 
at Oxford, although he was not even quali- 
fied by statute for the office. The Fellows 
of the college remonstrated ; and when 
their remonstrance was reje< 5 led the}’ chose 
one of their own number, named Hough, 
as their President. The PIcclesiastical Coni- 
missi(m declared the eleeftion void ; and the 
king then recommended Tli.shop Parker of 
Oxford, a Catholic at heart and the mean- 
est of his courtiers, for the vacant Presi- 
denc}^ of Magdalen College. But the Fel- 
lows ob.stinately adhered to their chosen 
President. The king at once visited Ox- 
ford and summoned them to his pre.sence, 
and lcc!l;ured them as they knelt before him 
like schoolboys. Said he: “ I am king: I 
will be obeyed! Go to your chapel this in- 
stant, and elec 5 l the bishop’ Let those who 
refuse look to it, for they .shall feel the 
whole weight of my hand!” 

The Fellows calmly di.sregarded the king’s 
threats; but a special commi.ssion visited 
the university, pronounced Hough an in- 
truder, set aside his appeal to the law, burst 
open the door of the President’s house to 





install Parker in his plaW^nd depriv 
Fellows of their fellowship^ upon their 
fusal to submit. The Demi^ were also ex- 
pelled when they refused to submit. Par- 
ker died immediately after his installation, 
and was succeede^ b}^ Bonaventure Giffard, 
a Catholic bi.shop in partibus ; and twelve 
Catholics were admitted to fellowships in 
one day. 

All England was now in a fernlent ; but 
King James II. pos.se.s.s«d the in.sane ob.sti- 
nac}’’ of the Stuart race, and pres.sed swiftly 
forward to his doom, turning a deaf ear to 
the entreaties of his Catholic friends, and 
even to Pope Innocent XI., who warned the 
reckle.ss king through the Papal Nuncio in 
England not to do anything rashl}", and to 
govern Ivngland in accordance wdth her laws 
for the present. The king, however, per- 
sisted in his ]>olic>’ ; ar|cl his course W’as as 
reckless in the vState as it was in the Church. 

James II. silenced Parliament b}’ re- 
peated j)rorogations, andftnally dissolved it, 
.so that he wa.s left unchecked in his defiance 
of the law. The members of the Ministr> and 
the Privy Council who did not share his re- 
ligious views were removed to make way for 
Catholics. Among those thus removed were 
his two brothers-in-law, the .sons of the 
great Earl of Clarendon. One of these, 
Edw’^ard Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, had been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the other, 
Laurence Hyde, P^arl of Rochester, had 
lieen First Lord of the Treasury^J^ord 
Bella.sys, a Catholic, became FiL® Lord 
of the Treasury ; and Lord Arund<^, an- 
other Catholic, became Lord Priv}/ vSeal. 
Petre, a Jesuit, was called to the Priv}" 
Council. The Papal Nuncio was received 
in .state at Windsor. 

Although the great Tory nobles were 
.staunch adherents of the crown, they were 
as re.solute Englishmen in their hatred of 
mere tyranny as were the Whigs. The 
young Duke of Somerset, upon being or- 
dered to introduce the Papal Nuncio into 
the Presence Chamber, replied: “I am ad- 
vi.sed that I can not obey Your Majesty 
without breaking the law.” The kiij 
asked angrih^ : ‘*Do you not know thaj 


:i^ 
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#^f)ove the 1 ^?” The duke retorted: 
xour MajewSt^^'niay be, but I am not.” 
The Duke of Somerset was dismissed from 
office, but the spirit of resistance spread 
rapidl}". 

In spite of the king’s J[^tters, the govern- 
ors of the Charter House, numbering among 
them some of the greatest English nobles, 
refused to admit a Catholic to the benefits 
of the institution. The most devoted Tories 
murmured v%^heii Jafties II. re(juired apo.sta.sy 
to the Protestant State Church of England 
as an evidence of their loyalty* to the king. 
In fa (51 he was .soon obliged to aljandon all 
hope of bringing the Church or the Tories 
ov^er to his will. Following the example 
of his brother, he published a Declaration 
of Indulgence in 1687, annulling the penal 
laws agaiirst Prote.stant Di.ssenters, or Non- 
conform i.sts, and I-oman Catholics alike, 
and abrogating every statute which imposed 
a test as a (qualification for office in Church 
or State; but mosV of the Nonconformi.sts, 
following the example of their great leaders 
— Baxter, Howe and Bunyan among them 
— fully understood the king’s motives, and 
remained true to the cause of freedom by 
refusing to accept an Indulgence which 
could only be purchased by the subversion 
of the law. 

The failure of this Declaration of Indul- 
gence only spurred James II. to an effort to 
obtain the repeal of the Test Ac't from Par- 
liaiife^ it.self. But he was very well aware 
that iJlree Parliament could be induced to 
consout to its repeal. True, the king could 
pack the Hou.se of Lords by creating a suffi- 
cient number of new peers. Said his Mini.s- 
ter, Lord Sunderland, to General Churchill: 
‘‘Your troop of horse .shall be called up into 
the House of Lords.” It was, however, 
not so ea.sy to obtain a compliant House of 
Commons. 

The king dire( 5 led the Lord Lieutenants 
to bring about such a ‘‘regulation” of the 
governing body in boroughs as would insure 
the return of candidates to the Hou.se of 
Commons pledged to repeal the Te.st Ac 5 l, 
a|id to question every magistrate in their 
rftpeeftive counties concerning his vote. 
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Half of them refused at once; and many 
great noble.s — the Earls of Oxford, Shrews- 
bury, Dorset, Derby, Pembroke, Rutland, 
Abergavenny, Thaiiet, Northampton and 
Abingdon — were immediately dismi.s.sed 
from their Lord Lieutenancies. When the 
justices were questioned they merely replied 
that they would vote according to their con- 
sciences, and send members to Parliament 
who would prote( 5 l the Protestant religion. 
After repeated ” regulati(ms,” it was seen 
that it was impossible to organize a corpor- 
ate body which would return members to 
Parliament willing to obey the king. All 
thought of a compliant Parliament had to 
be abandoned; and even the most bigoted 
Catholic courtiers advised moderatiem on 
the king’s part at this evidence of the stub- 
born opposition which James II. must pre- 
pare to encounter from the noble.s, the 
gentry and the trading clas.ses. 

Finallj’ an arbitrary adl on the king’s 
part for the first time aroused the (dergy of 
the Ivstablished Church, who had been 
preaching Sunday after Sunday the do( 5 lrine 
of ab.solute ])assive obedience to the worst 
of kings. On April 27, 1688, James 11. is- 
.sued a new Declaration of Indulgence, abol- 
ishing all religious tests for office and all 
penal laws against Protestant Dissenters, or 
Nonconformists, and Roman Catholics. The 
king ordered every clergyman in England 
to read this Declaration to his congregation 
during divine service on two succe.ssive 
Sundays. With siudi unanimity did the 
English clergy refuse to be the instruments 
of their own humiliation that onlj^ two hun- 
dred out of ten thousand clergymen com- 
plied with the king’s (^rder. The Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was read ita but four of 
the London churches, and in these the con- 
gregations rushed out of church when the 
reading of it commenced. vSo determined 
were the Engli.sh people to resist the insane 
efforts of their bigoted king to overthrow 
Protestantism. 

The bishops of the Church of England 
went with the re.st of the clergy in opposing 
the king’s illegal measures. vSeveral days 
before the appointed Sunday, Dr. William 
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Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of Kngland, called the bishops to- 
gether; and the archbishop and the six 
bishops who were able to appear at Lambeth 
signed a mild protest to the king declining to 
publish an illegal* Declaration of Indulgence. 
When Archbishop Sancroft presented the 
paper to James II. the king exclaimed: “It 
is a standard of rebellion.” 

James II. at once resolved to wreak his 
vengeance on the prelates who signed the 
protest. He ordered the Kcclesiastical 
Commission to dismiss them from their .sees, 
but the Commission shrank from complying 
with the king’s command in this matter. 
The Chancellor, Lord Jeffries, advised a 
prosecution for libel as the easier method of 
punishment; and Archbishop Sancroft and 
the six bishops were committed to the 
Tower upon their refirsal to furnish bail. 
They went to pri.son amid the applause of a 
vast multitude, while the sentinels knelt for 
their blessing as they entered the gates of 
the Tower, and the soldiers of the garri.son 
drank their healths. 

So menacing was the temper of the Eng- 
lish nation that King James II. was advised 
by his Ministers to give way; but the danger 
only increased tlie bigoted king’s obstinacy. 
Said he: “ Indulgence ruined my father.” 

The Primate and the .six bishops were 
brought before the bar of the Court of 
King’s Bench as criminals, June 29, 1688. 
Though the judges were the subservient in- 
struments of the crown, and though the jury 
had been packed to convi( 5 l, judges and 
jury alike were overawed by the indignation 
of the English people at large; and Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and the six bishops were 
accpiitted the next day, June 30, 1688. As 
soon as the foreman of the jury had pro- 
nounced the words “Not guilty,” a deafen- 
ing shout of applause burst forth from the 
overjoyed multitude; and honsemeii galloped 
along over everj^ road to spread the glad 
tidings of the acquittal throughout the 
kingdom. 

The night of the day of acquittal, June 
30, 1688, was a memorable one in London. 
The populace vented their joy at the verdidl 



of the jury in the most cnti^^iavStic demon 
strations. The entire city was^lluniinaled in 
honor of the Primate and the .six bishops, 
while bells were rung from every belfr}^ 
bonfires blazed in ex er}* street, and rockets 
lighted up the he*"ens. The army which 
James II. had quartered at Iloun.slow to 
overawe the capital manifested its .sympathy 
with the people by joining in their acclama- 
tions. The king was Hounslow when 
he w^as informed of the acquittal of the .seven 
prelates, and as he rode from the camp to 
return to London he heard a great shout be- 
hind him. The .startled king a.sked: “What 
is that?” The reply was: *‘It is nothing — 
only the .soldiers are glad that the bi.shops 
are acquitted.” The king re.sponded: “Do 
you call that nothing?” 

The shout of the .sedc^iers at Hounslow 
plainly told James II. that he had lost the 
.sympathy of the army, which had been his 
only hope ; and the kiiif^ was now thor- 
oughly con.scious that he was left utterly de- 
serted in his realm. The nobilitj^ the gen- 
try, the bi.shops and the clergy" of the 
Church of Phigland, the universities, every 
lawyer, every merchant, every farmer, his 
very .soldiers, had now" forsaken hiin. His 
nio.st devoted Catholic friends urged him to 
give way before the sentiment of the Ivng- 
li.sh nation .so universally and resolutely 
manifested ; but to give way w"as to reverse 
ever}" adl w"hich he had done as king^^d 
James II. w"as in no mood to rev^fc his 
a<fls. ^ 

The king’s arbitrary adls and n.surj>ations 
had subverted all legal government in Eng- 
land. Sheriffs, mayors and magistrates 
appointed by the crow"n in defiance of Par- 
liamentary statute were no real officers in 
the eyes of the law. Members returned to 
Parliament b}’^ such illegal officers could 
constitute no legal Parliament. Scarcely a 
Minister of the Crown or a Privy Councilor 
exercised any legal authority. To such a 
pass had James II. brought things that the 
reestablishment of legal gov'ernment meant 
the complete reversal of all his adls durin 
the three years of his reign. 

The king was only spurred on to a moi 


I 
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ror three years the people ot 
hi^r^onie patiently with James II., a! 
kiiigM^-as old, and as his two daiigh 
Marp and Anne, had been educated in 


MQ^.R 

Jogged pertii^ity by danger and reinon 
strance. Stilf undannted, he broke up the 
camp at Hounslow and dispersed the troops 
in distant cantonments. He dismissed the | 
two judges who had hi^^ored the acquittal | 
of the Primate and the six accused bishops. ■ 
He ordered the chancellor of each diocese 
to report the names of the clergy who failed ; 
to read the Declaration of Indulgence. j 

The king’s wilK broke fruitlessly against : 
the sullen resistance which he encountered on | 
all sides. Not a chancellor made any return 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the 
temper of the English nation cowed the 
Commissioners into inaction. When the 
judges who had shown their servility to ! 
the cnntm went on circuit the gentry refu.sed ' 
to meet them. But a still fiercer indigna- | 
tion was aroused {>y the king’s determina- ! 
tion to re])lace the English troops whose > 
temper proved unservicealile for his pur- ; 
poses by soldiers tfrom the I^arl of T^tcoti- i 
nel’s Catholic army in Ireland. Ivven the ; 
English Roman Catholic Lords at the 
Council-talde protested against this meas- j 
lire; and six officers in one regiment resigned 
their commissions rather than enroll the , 
Irish recruits among their hhiglish troo])s. ■ 
The ballad of lJUibuUero, a scurrilous at- 
tack on the Irish Roman Catholics, was 
sung throughout all England. 

three years the people of England 

as the 
daughters, 
ill the 

Church of England and were married to 
Protestant princes, the former to Prince 
William of Orange, the Stadtholder of the 
Dlitch Republic, and the latter to Prince 
George of Denmark; but when the hopes of 
the English people for a relea.se from the 
yoke of popery^ were di.spelled by the birth 
of a Prince of Wales, June lo, 1688, they 
resolved upon the dethronement of James 
II. Many of the most prominent men of all 
parties in England entered into negotiations 
with his .son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, 
^dioni they resolved to place upon the ling- 
llsh throne at an early day. James II. little 
areamed that many of the officers of the 


army of fort}’ thousand men which he as- 
.sembled were in secret league with his .son- 
in-law. Among these officers was General 
John Churchill, afterward .so famous under 
the title of Duke of Marlborough. 

The other event which hastened the 
crisis which hurled James II. to his doom 
was the arre.st and trial of Archbishoj) San- 
croft and the six accu.sed bishops. On the 
ver> day of their accpiittal .seven of tl e mo.st 
prominent nobles of England sent an invi- 
tation to the Prince of Orange to come to 
England to defend liberty and Protestant- 
i.sm. Both parlies joined in this invita- 
tion — the Tories under the Icader.ship of 
the Earl of Danby, and the Whigs under 
the Earl of Devon.shire, I^ord Cavendi.sh. 
Bisho]> Compton repre.sented the High 
Churchmen. This invitation ivas carried 
secretly to Holland by Herbert, the most 
popular of English .seamen, and who had 
l)een de]>rived of his command becau.se he 
had refused to vole against the Test Act. 
The .seven nobles who signed this call tf> 
William of Orange ])ledged them.selves to 
ri.se in arms when he landed in England. 

William had seen his royal father-in-law 
become the pensioner of Louis XTV. of 
PVance, the prince’s most inveterate cnein}’. 
He had diligently watched the persistent 
efforts of James II. to restore Roman Catho- 
licism as the .state religion of ICngland. He 
had observed James’s evident purj)o.se to 
make Ireland a Roman Catholic state, to 
become an asylum for Phiglish Roman 
Catholics, and a possible refuge for him.self 
— a .scheme which menaced the integrity of 
the dominions of William’s wife, who w’as 
the prospe( 5 Iive lieir to the linglish throne. 
William’s coun.sels and protests had been 
unheeded b}* his kingly father-in-law’; and 
wdicn the birth of a Prince of Wales was 
announced, William .shared the general be- 
lief that it was a supposititious child to be 
foi.sted upon England in the interest of the 
Roman Catholic Church. William’s purpose 
was then formed, and he accepted the invi- 
tation of the .seven English nobles, saying 
to Dykvelt, the Dutch amba.ssador at Lon- 
don : “It is now or never. ’ ’ 
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William was already, by devScenl and by 
circiimstances, the champion of Protestant- 
ism in Europe. As the brave defender of 
his native land against the greedy ambition 
of Louis XIV., he the more willingly un- 
dertook the defense of the Protestant Church 
of England against his father-in-law, the 
cousin £ind co-religionist of the King of 
France. Besides, he v.^as, after his wife and 
her sister Anne, the next heir to the throne 
of ICngland, being, like them, the grand- 
child of Charles I. 

The English nation was ready to rise 
against its king upon the landing of the 
Prince of Orange. William was gathering 
Dutch troops and tran.sports with wonderful 
rapidity and secrecy, while noble after noble 
proceeded from England to Holland. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury arrived at the Hague 
with an offer of twelve thousand pounds 
toward defraying the expenses of the expe- 
dition. Edward Russell, the brother of the 
ill-fated Lord William Russell, appeared at 
the Dutch capital as the representative of 
llie noble House of Bedford, The repre- 
sentatives of the great Tory families, the 
sons of the Marquis of Winchester, of the 
ICarl of Dauby, of the Earl of Peterborough, 
then appeared there, as did also the High- 
Church T<ord Macclc.sfield. 

At home the liarls of Dauby and Devon- 
shire- the former on the part of the Tories, 
and the latter as the representative of the 
Whigs — were making silent preparations 
with Lord TvUniley for a rising in the North 
of England. Notwithstanding the profound 
secrecy with which this whole movement 
was conducted, the keen instin< 5 l of Lord 
Sunderland, the Prime Minister of King 
James II., who had apostatized to Roman 
Catholicism for the purpose of remaining in 
office, dete( 5 led the preparations of William 
of Orange. Conscious that his .sovereign's 
ruin was impending, Lord Sunderland re- 
vealed all the king’s .secrets to William on 
the promise of a pardon for the crimes to 
which he had lent him.self. 

King James II. alone remained obstinate 
and insensate as usual. He feared no re- 
volt in England without the aid of the 


Prince of Orange, and he^Wt confideii^^t 
a threatened PVench invi^on of Holland 
would prevent William’s landing in Eng- 
land. Kings James II. and Louis XIV. 
were in perfeeft accord; and when William 
began to collec 5 l #liips and Dutch troops for 
an inva.sion of Phigland, the PVench king 
.schemed to detain him on the Continent. 
But Louis XIV. committed a great political 
blunder by hurling his^ forces against Ger- 
many in September, i6SS, instead of against 
Holland, thus rendering the latter country 
safe for the moment, and leaving Prince 
William of Orange .safe to pursue his cam- 
paign in England. The States- General of 
the Dutch Republic at once .sandlioned their 
Stadtholder’s project, and the armament 
which William had prepared rapidly gath- 
ered in the vScheldt. 

As .soon as the news Reached Phigland the 
king passed from obstinac}’ to panic. He 
had mustered an arm^ of forty thousand 
men by drafts from vScotland and Ireland, 
but the temper of the troops was such that 
he could place no trust in them. He there- 
fore became alarmed for the safety of his 
tlirone and made many concessions. He 
di.s.solved the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
He replaced the magistrates whom he had 
driven from office. He restored the fran- 
chises of the towns; and the Chancellor, 
Lord Jeffries, carried back the Charter of 
London in .state into the city. The fdght- 
ened king also dismi.ssed Lord Sj-^jp^land 
from office, and produced before Lords 
who were in London proofs of the Inrth of 
his child, which was almost universally be- 
lieved to be a Catholic imposture. 

But the king’s coiice.ssions came too late ; 
as the English peojde had already resolved 
that James II. should no longer reign; and 
as Prince William of Orange sailed from 
Holland wdth a fleet of six hundred tran.s- 
ports, e.scorted by fifty men-of-war, and car- 
rying thirteen thousand Dutch troops, and 
landed at Torbay, on the southern coast of 
Devon.shire, November 5, 1688. His army 
entered Exeter amid the acclamations of its 
inhabitants. As his appearance had #ot 
been expedled in the South-we.st of Englspd, 
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Rr^great landc||^ier joined him for a week; 
but the iiol)le| and squires soon rallied to 
his standard, and his rear was secured by 
the adhesion of Plymouth. 

In the meantime the Earl of Danby gave 
the signal for a rising inChe North of Eng- 
land by dashing into York at the head of a 
hundred horsemen. The militia returned 
his shout of “A free Parliament and the 
Protestant religion!" The nobles and the 
gentry flocked to liis standard, and on his 
march to Nottingham he was joined by the 
forces under the ICarl of Devonshire, who 
liad mustered at l)erb\‘ the great lords of 
the midland and eastern counties of Paig- 
land. 

All England was now in revolt against 
James II., and the revolt was triumphant in 
every part of the kingdom. The garrison 
of Hull declared fof a free Parliament. The 
Duke of Norfolk appeared in the market- 
place of Norwich jjt the head of three hun- 
dred gentlemen. Ec)rd Eovelace was greeted 
at Oxford with vociferous acclamations by 
townsmen and gownsmen. Bristol o])ened 
its gates to the Prince of Orange, who ad- 
vanced steadily on vSalisbury, where his 
royal father-in-law had mustered his forces. 
Slit the ro\^al army retreated in disorder. 
Its leaders were secretly pledged to Will- 
iam ; and Lord ChurchilPs desertion was 
followed by that of so many other officers 
thc^King James II, abandoned the strug- 
gle infe”'spair. 

Th^tJteserted king fled to London, where 
he was told that his younger daughter 
Anne had left St. James’s Palace to join the 
Earl of Danby at Nottingham. The 
wretched king burst into tears, exclaiming : 
‘‘God help me, for my own children have 
forsaken me!” His spirit was thoroughly 
broken, and he secretly determined on 
flight from England in obedience to the ad- 
vice of his queen and the priests; although 
he had promised to convene both Houses of 
Parliament, and sent commissioners to Hun- 
gerford to treat with his triumphant son-in- 
law on the basis of a free Parliament. He 

t i to the few w^ho had not deserted him 
t Parliament would force upon him such 


I concessions as he could not endure. After 
j sending his wife and infant son to France, 
the fallen king cast the Great Seal into the^ 
Thames, and secretly left London on the 
night of December 12, 16S8, rowing silently 
down the river to a shij) which he had en- 
gaged to convey him to France, 

The government of England was thus 
I dissolved b>' the king’s own adl. The mob 
I was master. Even the army which James 
II. had collected to ujdiold his usurped au- 
thority was disbanded and let loo.se upon 
the capital, and for several days there was a 
wild outburst of panic and outrage; but the 
orderly instimfl of the Anglo-Saxon race 
soon reas.serted il.self. In this niomentous 
crisis the nobles and bishops who were in 
London assumed the re.sponsibility of gov- 
ernment, issued orders to the commanders 
of garri.soiis, the army and the navy, and 
opened communication with the Prince of 
Orange. 

The lunawaj^ king was arrested near the 
coast; but this was unwelcome news to the 
authorities in London and to the Prince of 
Orange, who had promi.sed his wife that her 
father should suffer no personal injun . No 
one wanted to harm the fallen king, the 
English nation having grown wiser since 
his father’s execution. As it was onl>' de- 
sired that James 11 . .should be .safely out of 
the wa}^ it was madeea.sy for him to escape. 
After waiting for some days for an invita- 
tion to resume his throne, he fled from Lf>n- 
don a second time, and embarked for France 
unhindered, December 23, t6H8. The fugi- 
tive king arrived safely in France .several 
days later, and proceeded to St. Germains, 
near Paris, where he was honorably received 
by hiscou.sin, King Louis XIV., from whom 
the exiled monarch received a pension dur- 
ing the re.st of his life. 

An interregnum of two months succeeded 
the flight of James II. Upon William’s ar- 
rival ill London the Hou.se of Lords held a 
session and requested him to assume the pro- 
visional government and to call upon the 
c le< 5 tors of every town and county of England 
to send representatives to a Convention-Par- 
liament to settle the future government of 
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the nation. The Convention-Parliament as- 
sembled in January, 1689. Both Houses and 
both parties were averse to recalling the ex- 
iled king, but the Hoirse of Commons with its 
Whig majority differed with the House of 
Tyords with its Tory majority on the techni- 
cal question as to the right of the naiion to 
depose its king. 

The Commons v^oted that James II. “hav- 
ing endeavored to subvert the Constitution 
of this kingdom b^^ breaking the original con- 
tracfl between king and peo])lc, and by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked ^x^rsons 
having vi(jlated the fundamental laws, and | 
having withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, has abdicatid the government, and 
the throne is tliereb} v’acant. “ j 

vSjnrited debate-^ occurred in the House of ^ 
Lords, where the WMiig minority, backed by 
the elo(|uence of Lord Halifax, warml>' su]>- 
]>orted the res(dution of the Whig majority 
of tlie Commons. ArchInshop Saiicroft and ' 
tlie High Tories contended that no crime 
could bring a])oul a forfeiture of the crown, 
and that James II. was still king, but that 
his tMaiiny had given the Ivnglish nation a ' 
right to de])rive him of the acftual exercise 
of govxTmnent and to confer its funelions 
u])on a regency. 'Lhe moderate Tories, 
under the Karl of Danby, admitted that 
James IT. had ceased to be king, ljut denied 
that the throne could be vacant, and con- 
tended that from the moment of his abdi 
cation the sovereignty was vested in his 
daughter Mar>’. The Lords rejedled the 
High Tory ])lan by a single vote, and 
ado]>tod the moderate Tory scheme of the 
Karl of Danby liy a large majority. 

Loth the Tory positions encountered a | 
sudden obstacle in William. He refused the | 
regency, and told the Karl of Danby that he 
did not intend to be his wife’s gentleman- 
usher. Mary refused to accept the crown 
unless her husband shared the royal honors. 
These two declarations put an end to the 
question. Both Houses of the Convention- 
Parliament then passed an AD of Settlement 
electing WikLiAM HI. and Mary II. as 
joint King and Queen of England, with the 
adlual administration in the hands of Will- 


iam, who was thenceforth 1 
a monarchy and a republic, 
Stadtholder of Holland. 



i he was still 


Somers, a young law>'er who had just dis- 
tinguished himself in the trial of the bish- 
ops, and who afterward plaved a great part 
in Phiglish history, drew up a Deeta ration 
of Rij^hts, which was pre.sented to Whlliam 
and Mary by the two Houses of Parliament 
in the banqueting-room <^f Whitehall, Feb- 
ruary 13, 16H9. This Declaration of Rights 
recited the misgovernmeiit of James II., his 
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abdication, and the resolution of the Lords 
and Commons of Ivngland to assertjiiie 
ancient rights and liberties of KngV^lf sub- 


jcCls. 

The following were the most important 
provisions of the Declaration of Rights. 
I. The king can not suspend the laws or 
their execution: 2. He cannot lev'y money 
without the consent of Parliament; 3. The 
subjeCls have a right to jietition the crown ; 

4. A standing army cannot be kept in time 
of peace without the consent of Parliament: 

5. Klecflions and Parliamentary debates 
must be free, and Parliaments must be fre- 
quently assembled. 

Ill full faith that William and Mar>^ 
would accept and maintain the principles 
enunciated in this Declaration of Right* 
the immortal document ended with declaP- 
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|%lhe Prince g^Princess of Orange joint 
King and Queej^ of England. At the close of 
the document, Lord Halifax, in the name of 
the Lords and Commons of Phigland, prayed 
William and Mary to accept the Phiglish 
crown. William acce])tAl the offer in his 
own name and his wife’s, and in a few 
words declared the determination of both to 
maintain the laws of the realm and to gov- 
ern by advice of Pj^rliameiit. 

Such was the (ilonons Rcvoiiiiiou of j 6 SS, 
by which the English j)eo])le established 
their free constitution on a firm ]:)asis, after a 
century of struggles with the royal House 
of vStuart; and ever since that great event 
England has had a free constitutional gov- 
ernment. Power w^as transferred from the 
king to the House of Commons. The mon- 
arch reigns as a mere figure-head, and “the 
king can do no 'v^rong.’’ His Ministers 
being responsible for the government’s pol- 
icy, only remain i^ power .so long as they 
are supported by a majority in the popular 
branch of Parliament. 

A revolution which accomplished results 
.so grand without the shedding of a drop of 
blood may well be called glorious. Thence- 
forth there was.no more puni.shment in Eng- 
land except for crime, linglishmen have 
never .since pined in dreary dungeons, or 
died in God’s free air on a hea]) of ])lazing 
fagots, as martyrs to their convidlions. In- 
struments of torture are now found only in 
mu.ser|^ s, as relics of a ])ast age, exciting 
the braolder’s wonder that any age, espe- 
cially'any Christian age, could have been .so 
barbarous. 

King James II., as the subverter of the 
laws of the realm, and as the usurper of 
powers which did not belong to a King of 
England, was really the beginner of the 
revolution; while the Engh.sh peo]>le and 
Parliament were the defenders of law as 
well as of the constitutional liberties which 
had been their inherent birthrights. The 
English monarchy was thus restored to the 
charadler wdiich it had pos.se.s.sed under the 
Plantagenets, and which it had lo.st under 
tfee Tudors and the Stuarts. The right of 
tfc English people, through their represent- 
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atives in Parliament, to depose their king, 
to alter the line of succession, and to place 
on the throne whom they desired, was now 
a.s.serted and established. The eledlion of 
William and Mary formally put an end to 
all claim of the “divine right of kings,” or 
all hereditary right independent of law. 
Since their time no King or Queen of Eng- 
land has been able to advance any claim to 
the crown except a claim resting on a i>ar- 
ticular clau.se in .some Adi of Parliament. 
William and Mary, and Anne, were .sover- 
eigns sim])ly by virtue of the Pill of Rights. 
Their .succes.sors of the Hou.se of Hrunswick 
have been so\ ereigns solely by virtue of the 
Acl of vSettlcment. 

The year i68q was a memorable one in 
the constitutional history of England. 'I'he 
Convention-Parliament during that year 
pa.ssed a Bill of Rights embodying the 
principles enunciated in the Declaration of 
Rights which William and Mary accepted 
upon coming to the throne. William III. 
signed the Bill of Rights, which has l)een 
called “The Third Great Charter of Ihig- 
li.sh Liberties.” The Tohrahou AH, also 
pa.ssed by the Convention- Parliament in 
1689, establi.shed complete freedom of wor- 
.ship. 

The Adi of vSettlement provided “that 
whoever .shall hereafter come to the pos.se.s- 
sion of this crown .shall join in communion 
with the Church of England as by law es- 
tabli.shed. ’ ’ The Convention- Parliament a.s- 
.serted its ab.solute right over taxation by 
re.stridting the grant of the royal revenue to 
four years. King William III. was very 
much incen.sed by this provision. Said he : 
“The gentlemen of Ivngland trusted King 
James, who was an enemy of their religion 
and their laws, and they will not trust me, 
by whom their religion and their laws have 
been pre.served.” But the only result of 
this outbreak of royal anger was the resolu- 
tion of Parliament to make the vote of sup- 
])lies thenceforth an annual one — a resolve 
that has been adhered to ever since. 

By the Mutiny AH, Parliament granted 
disciplinary powers and pay for the military 
force of the kingdom for but one year, in 
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order to guard against the establishment of 
a standing army. Like the grant of sup- 
plies, the Mutiny A(5l has remained an an- 
nual one since the Revolution of i088. 

England had thus attained a free and set- 
tled government by the bloodless Revolution 
of 168.S. As the will of the nation had been 
recognized in the choice of William and 
Mary for its joint .sovereigns, the Whig 
party very naturally came into power, hav- 
ing a majority in the Convention- Parlia- 
ment. 

King William III. was not personally as 
popular in England as the cause which he 
represented; as he spoke English very badly, 
was naturally cold and reserved in his man- 
ners, and lacked the eas3’ grace and the 
cultivated tastes of the Stuart kings, though 
he was an able general and statesman. He 
chose his first Ministry from both parties; 
the Tory Earl of Dauby being named Lord 
President; the Whig ICarl of Shrewsbury 
being appointed Secretary of State; and 
Lord Halifax, a trimmer between the two 
great parties, being seletfled for Lord Privy 
Seal. The struggles between the Whigs 
and the Tories were very bitter in Parlia- 
ment. The Whigs proceeded to undo the 
wrongs which the Tories had done during 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II., and 
clamored for the punishment of the Tories 
guilty of those wrongs. 

The ele(5i;ion of William of Orange to the j 
throne of so powerful a kingdom as England 
was a serious blow to his great 01101113% 
Louis XIV. of France; as it enabled William 
to bring the fleets and armies of England 
into his struggle with the King of France, 
and as it immensely increased his power and 
influence in Continental Phirope. William 
III., as King of England, became the ac- 
knowledged head of the coalition of Euro- 
pean powers formed to resist French aggres- 
sion. Without an ally, Louis XIV. was 
obliged to face the united power of Fhigland, 
Holland, Germany and Spain. An English 
brigade was sent to the assistance of the 
Dutch in the Spanish Netherlands, and dis- 
tinguished itself under General Churchill, 
who had been rewarded for his services to 


William III. by the tiUh^of Earl of, 


borough. But King WilnMi III. hinis^ 
was detained in England the unsettled 
condition of the governmeut, particularly 
b3' the critical state of afiairs in Ireland. 

In England, as we have seen, the Revo- 
lution of 1688 hal been peacefulH accom- 
plished, not a drop of blood having been 
shed, and not a sword lundiig been drawn 
for James JI. That king's tyranny had 
been greater in Scotlan^l than in England; 
and, as soon as he had called his vSeottish 
troops into England to resist William’s in- 
vasion from Holland, a revolt broke out in 
Edinburgh against his authority. The 
peasants in the West of Scotland at once 
rose in arms and drove the Ejuscopal clerg3^ 
from their parishes, and the fall of James’s 
t3Tanny was as rapid and complete in the 
Lowlands of Scotland as it was in England. 

Jly the advice of the Scottish lords who 
were then in London, King William III. 
summoned a Conventioi^Parliament in Scot- 
land similar to the one in Fhigland, and on 
his own responsibilit3^ set aside the laws 
which excluded Presbyterians from the Scot- 
tish Parliament. The Convention-Parlia- 
ment of Scotland resolved that James VII. 
had forfeited the Scottish crown 1)3" his mis- 
government, and offered it to William and 
Maiy on condition of their acceptance of a 
Clahn of Rijr/if^ similar to the Declaration 
of Rights b3" the English Convention -Par- 
liament, and ending with a demand f^the 
abolition of Ivpiscoprc3" in Scotian 
iam and Mar3" accepted the crown^f Scot- 
land with the conditions imposed in the 
Claim of Right, and their authoritv in that 
kingdom was strengthened b3^ the arrival 
of the Scotch regiments which William had 
brought from Holland when he landed in 
England. The strength of the new govern- 
ment was roughly tested in the Highlands, 
whose inhabitants were the deadly foes of 
the clan of the Campbells headed by the 
noble House of Argyle. 

When James VII. was dethroned in vSeot- 
land, early in 1689, John Graham of Clavcr- 
house, who had been created Viscount 
Dundee as a reward for his cruel persecu 
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lU. 

Covena||^ts, retired with a few 
Poopers into Highlands, where he was 
joined by the Mans of the Macdonalds, the 
Macleans, the Camerons and others, who 
thought that tlie Revolution meant the 
restoration of their ol^ oppressors, the 
Canipl^ells, as represented b}’ the House of 
Argyle. The Highlanders were ready to 
fight the Campbells and the government 
which upheld them, as they had fought 
under the banners i)f the Marquis of Mont- 
rose in the same cause nearly half a centurj’ 
before. 

As King William’s vScotch regiments 
under CR-neral Mackax climbed the rugged 
mountain pass of Killiecrankie, July ?7, 
j 6<S(;, they were chargtal and swept in head- 
long rout down the glen b}* tlirec thou.sand 
Highland clansmen under the \'i.scount 
Dundee, who was f illed in the moment of 
vicHory. The loss ol their leader broke the 
bond which held the Highlanders together, 
and in a few vveek.4the aiithonty of William 
and Mary was undis])uted in vSeotland. In 
the summer of i (')<.)< > Oemaal Maekay ereefted 
the strong jiost of Foit William in the 
Highlands, and his offers of money and am- 
nests brought about the submission of the 
Highland c'lans. 

Sir John Dalryiiqilc, the Master of Stair, 
who had charge of the new government in 
Scotland, had hoped that the Highland 
clans would refuse to take the oath of alle- 
giaflii^to the new king and (jueen, and thus 
give gj^^nds for a war of extermination and 
free iYotland forever from its terror of the 
liarbarous Highlanders. He had jn'ovided 
for the expe<5led result by orders of most 
ruthless rigor, having written to the officer 
in command in these words* “Your troops 
will destroy entirely the country of Locha- 
ber, Lochiel’s lands, Keiqioch’s, Glengarry’s 
and Glencoe’s. Your powers shall be large 
enough. I hope the soldiers will not trou- 
ble the government with prisoners.” But 
his hopes were disappointed by the readi- 
ne.ss with which the Highland clans ac- 
cepted the government’s offers of amnesty. 
All submitted in good time and took the 
oa|^ of allegiance to William and Mary, 


except the clan of Macdonald of Glencoe, 
whose pride caused him to delay taking the 
oath of allegiance until six days after the 
latest day fixed by the proclamation of am- 
nesty. 

Thus thwarted in his hopes for the ex- 
termination of the Highlanders, Sir John 
Dalrymple eagerly seized on Macdonald’s 
delay as the pretext for a massacre of less 
dimensions. He therefore laid an order “for 
the extirpation of that nest of robbers” be- 
fore King William, and this brutal order re- 
ceived the royal signature, though the king 
afterward said that he neglected to read the 
order. After having thus obtained the 
royal sanction, the Master of vStair wrote to 
Colonel Hamilton, who undertook the exe- 
cution of the order: ”The work must be 
secret and sudden.” 

Accordingly Colonel Hamilton with troo])s 
from the clan of the Campbells, the deadly 
foes of the clan.smen of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe, quartered ])caccfull\ among them 
for twelve da>s until all suspit'ion of their 
Idoody errand had di.sappeared. At da\Mi 
February i^> 92 , the Campbells fell upon 
the unsus])eCting Macdonalds, and in a few 
moments tliirtx’ of the unfortunate clan lay 
dead in the .snow. The rest esca])ed under 
cover of a .storm to the mountains, where 
most of them perished of cold and starva- 
tion. Upon hearing the news of the Mas- 
sacre of Glouoc, as this traged\ was called, 
Sir John Dalrymple .said. “The only thing 
I regret is that any got away.” 

Tlie Massacre of Glencoe has been se- 
verely and ju.stly condemned in later times, 
but very few except Sir John Dalrymple 
knew anything aliout it at the time. But 
King William’s consent to it — though ex- 
cu.sed on the plea of his neglecft to read the 
order which he signed — will always remain 
as a stain u])on his name. 

The pacification of the fligh lands enabled 
the work of reorganization to proceed qui- 
etl}" at Ivdinburgh. When King William ac- 
cepted the Claim of Right with its repu- 
diation of Kpiscopacy he had prac5tically 
restored the Presbyterian Church as the 
state religion of Scotland. The Westminster 
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Confession was according!}" revived as the 
standard of faith in Scotland, and the Scot- 
tish Parliament passed an ac5t abolishing lay 
patronage. The Scottish Parliament firmly 
refused to pass a toleration a(5l, as proposed 
by King William; but the king was just as 
firm in his purpose, declaring that there 
should be no persecution for conscience sake 
during his reign. Said he: “We never 
could be of that mind that violence was 
suited to the advancing of true religion, nor 
do we intend that our authority shall ever 
be li tool to the irregular passions of any 
party.” 

Ireland was the battle-gnnind of the last 
and most severe struggle between King 
William III. and the fallen James II. The 
Karl of Tyrconnel, as lyord Lieutenant, had 
accomplished his mission in that dependent 
kingdom by bringing it com])letely under 
Catholic rule. The Irish army had been 
reorganized by disbanding its Protestant 
soldiers and by filling the ranks with native 
Catholics. The courts in Ireland had also 
been “purified” by substituting Catholic for 
Protestant judges. The town charters had 
been seized into the haiKL of King Janies 
II., and Catholic mayors of cities and Cath- 
olic sheriffs of counties filled the jdaces for- 
merly occupied by Protestants. In every 
])arl of Ireland the half-savage natives had 
been let loose upon Knglishmen and Prot- 
estants. In the South of the island the 
])anic-stricken Protestants, ])ursued with fire 
and sword, fled from their homes and .sought 
refuge over-.sea; while those of the North 
found shelter under the walls of London- 
derry and Kniiiskillen, which were the only 
towns of Ireland that declared for William 
and Mary. 

After intriguing with King William III. 
for two months in order to gain time, and 
backed by fifty thousand native Irish .sol- 
diers, the Karl of Tyrconnel boldly raised 
the standard of the fallen Janies 11. by fling- 
ing a flag to the breeze from the tower of 
Dublin Castle, embroidered on its folds with 
the words “Now or Never.” In re.spon.se to 
this signal, every native Tri.sh Catholic flew 
to arms. The infuriated Irish plundered 



what their former KnglSIl^iasters hatv-jj 
and such was the havoc^mat the hVeiicS 
envoy told King Louis Xivl that it would 
require years to repair what had been de- 
stroyed. 

In the meantime King James II. had 
sailed from PVance for Ireland with a 
French fleet and arm}" furni.shed by his 
cousin, King Louis XIV^, and landed at 
Kin.sale. \\dth half of the Karl of Tyreon- 
nehs disorderly army of ftfty thou.sand Iri.sh- 
men, chiefly armed with clubs, James II. 
laid siege to Londonderry. The .siege lasted 
one hundred and five days, during which 
the brave little garri.soii of .seven thousand 
Knglishmen made many gallant .sallies, and 
repulsed the a.ssaults of the besiegers. Mul- 
titudes of Protestants died of hunger in the 
streets of the beleaguered town, but still the 
cr} of the besieged wag? “No Surrender.” 
When only two days’ food remained in the 
city, an Knglish shi]) broke through the 
boom stretched across ll#c- liver Foyle, thus 
bringing relief to the heroic garri.son and 
the .starving inhabitants, July 2 <S, i^Sg; 
whereupon the Iii.sh army under James II. 
sullenly raised the siege and retired. 

On the .same day the Protestant garrison 
of Knniskillen made a sally from that town 
and routed the Irish force twice as large at 
Newtown Butler, driving it in a panic which 
soon spread to the whole of the Irish forces 
under the command of James's general, 
Hamilton. The routed Irish troops re^iSted 
to Duldin, where James II. lay In 
the hands of the frenzied Catholics. 

In the Parliament of Ireland which the 
fallen vStuart king had summoned at Dublin 
every member was an Irishman and a Ro- 
man Catholic; and this Parliament pro- 
ceeded in its work of ruin to the Kngli.sh 
.settlers in Ireland, repealing the A<51 of Set- 
tlement on which all title to property rested, 
and pa.ssed a /?/// of Attainder against three 
thou.sand Protestants. Notwithstanding the 
love for religious freedom expres.sed by 
James II., the Protestant clergy were driven 
from their parsonages; Fellows and .schol- 
ars were expelled from Trinity College mt 
Dublin; and the French envoy, the Cot At 
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sir '? 

A ^v‘aux. cvciyf?t)posed a general mas- ; 
jlfcre of the P^^estaiits who still lingered j 
in the distridtt which had submitted to 
James II. But James, to his credit, shrank 
horror-struck from the proposal, saying: “I 
can not be so cruel as tc^cut their throats 
while they live peaceably under my govern- ■ 
ment.” The Count of Avaux ctildly re- | 
sponded: “IMercy to Protestants is cruelty j 
to Catholics.” i 

Thus far King William III. was unable ' 
to come to the relief of his Protestant sub- 
jecTs in Ireland, as the best luiglish troops 
were in the vSpani.sh Netherlands, o])erating 
against the PVench; but in the autumn of i 
the same year, i()<S9, the Duke of Schom- 
berg, a refugee Huguenot, who had entered 
King William’s, service, landed in Ireland 
with ten thousand Knglish troops, and took 
Carrickfergus after | short siege. But this 
new invasion only roused Ireland to fresh 
enthusiasm, and the ranks of the Irish army 
were again filled, thus enabling James II. 
to lead a force of twenty thousand men to 
Drogheda to oppose King William’s general. 
Thereupon the Duke of Schoinberg with 
his ten thou.sand raw recruits intrenched 
himself at Dundalk, but a pestilence in his 
camp soon carried off half his troops. 

During the next six months of the cam- 
paign in Ireland, Janies II. sought to replen- 
ish his treasury by the coinage of brass 
nione}^ and his lroo])s subsisted by sheer 
plufitkjr ; while King William III. was pre- 
parinap': England to reduce Ireland to sub- 
missi^, so that he would l^e free to devote 
his entire energies to his struggle with 
lyouis XIV. of PVance. 

During the winter of i689-’go the Ivng- 
li.sh army in Ireland under the Duke of 
vSehomberg was reinforced, and by the 
spring of 1690 it numbered thirty thousand 
men. In the summer Eouis XIV. sent 
.seven thou.sand BVench troops under the 


Count of Lauzun to reinforce the Iri.sh 
army under James II. About the very 
.same time King William III. hini.self landed 
at Carrickfergus, and rapidly marched .south- 
ward toward Dublin. 

I^hen King William III. caught sight of 


the Iri.sh army under James II., strongly 
posted behind the river Boyne, he exclaimed 
in an outburst of delight: “I am glad to see 
you, gentlemen; and if you e.scaiie me now 
the fault will be mine.” Early the next 
morning- July i, 1690, Old Style, but July 
12th, New Style — the entire Engli.sh army 
plunged into the river. Thereu})on the 
Iri.sh infantry broke in a di.sgraceful panic; 
but the Irish cavalry made a gallant charge, 
in re]nilsing which the Duke of Schomberg 
lost his life. For the time the Fyiigli.sh 
center was held in check; but the arrival of 
King William III. at the head of the ling- 
li.sh left wing decided the battle again.st 
James II., who.se last hope of recovering 
his lo.st dominions was thus de.stroyed. The 
fallen Stuart king at once fled to Dublin, 
and embarked at K insale to return to 
France; while King William III. entered 
Ireland’s capital in triumph. The Orange- 
men, or Protestants of Ireland, still ob.serve 
the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne. 

The cowardice of Janies excited the .scorn 
of his own Iri.sh followers. An Irish officer 
replied to an Engli.shman’s taunts about the 
panic at the battle of the Boyne: ‘‘Change 
kings with us, change kings with us, and 
we will fight you again.” The Irish fought 
better afterward without a king. The 
French auxiliaries de.serted the routed Iri.sh 
army which had fled to Linierick, where it 
was lK\sieged. Said the Count of Lauzun 
contemptuously, concerning the ramparts 
of Limerick: “Do you call the.se ramparts? 
The English will need no cannon. They 
may batter them down with roasted apples.” 

But twenty thousand Iri.sh troops iinder 
the brave and .skillful Patrick Sarsfield, who 
had .served in the English army, surpri.sed 
the English ammunition train, repuised a 
de.sperate effort of the besiegers to take 
Limerick by storm, and thus forced King 
William III. to raise the siege of that town 
on the approach of winter. 

After his failure in the .siege of Limerick, 
King William III. returned to England to 
devote his attention to the war with France 
on the Continent, leaving the command in 
Ireland in the hands of the Earl of Marl- 
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borough, General Churehill, who had been 
recalled from the Spanish Netherlands, 
where he had been rapidly proving himself 
a great military genius. Cork with its gar> 
rison of five thousand Irishmen surrendered 
in the fall of 1690, and Kinsale also fell into 
the hands of the Hnglish a few days later. 

During the winter of 1690- '91 a ne^v 
French general, vSt. Ruth, arrived in Ire- 
land with arms and supplies, thus encourag- 
ing the Irish; but in the spring of 1691 the 
Fhiglish under Ginkell, a Dutch general in ! 
King William’s service, seized Athloiie, 
thus forcing a battle with the combined 
French and Irish forces at Aughrim, in 
which St. Kuth was slain and his army ut- 
terly vanquished. 

The surrender of Limerick by vSarsfield to 
Ginkell in 0 < 5 lober, 1691, brought about the 
complete pacification of Ireland, and the 
whole country acknowledged William and 
Mary. Two treaties were concluded at 
Limerick between Ginkell and Sarsfield, 
the first promising religious toleration to the 
Irish Roman Catholics, and the second per- 
mitting Sarsfield and his ten thousand fol- 
lowers to go to France and to enter the 
French service. The triumph of the Eng- 
lish was complete; and the severe laws that 
were enacfted held Ireland in such absolute 
subjecftion that the country ceased to be a 
cause of apprehension to England for a cen- 
tur}’, or until the French Revolution. 

Says John Richard Green, ihe eminent 
English historian, in his Short History of 
the Eo^Iish People' “By the military" treaty, 
those of Sarsfield ’s soldiers who wxmld 
were suffered to follow^ him to France; and 
ten thousand men, the whole of his force, 
chose exile rather than life in a land where 
all hope of national freedom was lost. 
When the wild cry of the women who stood 
watching their departure was hushed, the 
silence of death settled down upon Ireland. 
For a hundred 3X‘ars the country remained 
at peace, but the peace was a peace of de- 
vSpair. The most terrible legal tjTanny under 
which a nation has ever groaned avenged 
the rising under Tyrconnel. The conquered 
people, in Swift’s bitter words of contempt, 


became ‘hewers of wood^||flnd drawers^*^ 
water’ to their conquerors; |ut till the very 
eve of the French Revolution, Ireland ceased 
to be a source of terror and anxiety to Eng- 
land.’’ 


Gn the great (fueslions of civil and re- 
ligious libert> Whigs and Tones were now 
agreed, as the two parties had united in 
bringing about the Revolution of 168S. But 
there their unanimity ended. The Whigs 
proceeded to undo the wrongs u])on their 
great leaders during the last two reigns, 
and wanted to wreak vengeance on their 
opponents. The attainder of Lord William 
Russell was reversed. The judgments 
against Algernon Sidney, Lady Alice Lisle 
and others were annulled. In spite of the 
opinion of the judges that the sentence of 
Titus Oates had been illegal, the House of 
I.,ords refused to revere it; but even that 


infamous impostor and adventurer was par- 
doned and pensioned. ^ 

The Whigs clamored for the punishment 
of the Tories who had shared in the illegal 
aAs of Charles II. and James II., and refused 
to pass the Bill of General Indemnity which 
King William III. laid before them. The 
new king was resolved that no proscrij)tion 
should follow the revolution which placed 
him upon the Pmglish throne, as he was 
naturally opposed to persecution, and as the 
prosecution of the war with France de- 
manded all his energies and exertion?^ 
Almost every parson in the Iv'*Wnlished 
Church of England resented the^equire- 
ment of an oath of allegiance to William 
and Mary as an intoleralde wrong. Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, witli a few bishft])s and 
many of the higher clergy\ absolutely re- 
fused to take the oath, treated all who took 


it as schismatics, and wdien deprived of 
their sees by A( 5 l of Parliament they re- 
garded themselves and their adherents as 
the only members of the true Church of 
England. The great majority of the clergy 
bowed to necessity by taking the oath; but 
their bitterness toward the new king and 
queen was fanned into a flame by the ex- 
pulsion of the Nov jurors, as those '®ho 
refused to take the oath were called. f 
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the yjj^ 1690 Admiral Herbert, 
Who had been ^*ated Karl of Torringtoii as 
a reward for life services in the Revolution 
of 1688, had engaged in an indecisive en 
gagement with a French squadron in Ban- 
try Bay. A French uaA^il victory off the 
English coast would have been ])regiiant 
with serious political consequences to King 
William III.; as a iKqmlar reaction had be- 
gun in England in favor of the deposed 
James II., on acccflint of the exi)enses of 
the war with France, the high taxation in 
consequence, the expulsion of the Nonju- 
rors and the consequent discontent of the 
clergy, the ])anic of the Tories at the spirit 
of vengeance displayed by the triumphant 
Whigs, and the presence of James 11 . in 
Ireland. This reaction led to the formation 


of a new ])art>‘, called Jncobiti s\ consisting 
of the Tory adherents of James II ; and it 
was feared that a Jacoliite rising would fol- 
low the ap])earance of a French fleet on the 
ICnglish coast. 

Under these circumstances, King William 
111., who i>erceivc(l that if he >iel(le(l to the 
Whig thirst for \engeance his cause would 
be ruined, dissolved Parliament, proelnimed 
a general amnesty for all political offenses, 
under the title of an Aft of Graa', and ac- 
cepted the resignations of his nujre violent 
Whig Ministers. A new Ministry under 
the F/arl of Daub}', the old Tory leader, was 
formed; and the new Parliament summoned 
in iS^^had a Tory majorit}' in the House 
of ConiM^his. 


The^ombined English and Dutch fleets 
under Admiral Herbert, Earl of Torrington, 
was def[\ated by the French fleet under Ad- 
miral Tourville off Beachy Head, on the 
coast of vSussex, June 30, i6t>^ (July iith, 
New Style), the da}" before the battle of the 
Boyne. The fear of an invasion of England 
united the Fhiglish people against the Ja- 
cobites. The burning of Teignmouth by 
the French fleet and the news of the battle 
of the Boyne gave the death-blow to the 
reaeflion in favor of the exiled James II. 

In the spring of 1691 King William III. 
appeared in person at the head of an Eng- 
lismarmy in the Spanish Netherlands, but 


was unable to prevent the capture of Mens 
by the French. The result was another 
Jacobite rea( 5 lion in England, and such 
prominent Tories as the F)arl of Clarendon 
and Lord Dartmouth opened a correspond- 
ence with the exiled James II. The Earl 
of Shrewsbury and other Whig leaders, 
angered at what they considered King Will- 
iam’s ingratitude, did the ver}' same thing. 
The Earl of Marlborough sought to bring 
about a revolt which would drive William 
III. from the throne, and place James’s 
daughter Anne u])on it, hoping thus to get 
the real direclion of aifairs in his own hands, 
as Anne had a great afieclion for the Earl 
of Mailborough’s wife. 

Admiral Russell, the successor of the ICarl 
of Torrington, was also disloyal to King 
William III., but was too true an English- 
man to allow the French to invade England. 
In May, an army of thirty thousand 

men — iMciu'h troops and British exiles — 

I was assembled on the coast of Normandy 
1 to invade lingland and rcqdace Janies II. 

on his lost throne: but Admiral Russell, 

! at the head of the linghsh and Dutch 
I fleets, defeated the Frcneh fleet under Ad- 
I miral Tourville oif the Isle of Wight, May 
, 19, 1692, and in a still greater naval battle 
I off Cape La Hogue, on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, May 23, ]r>92. James II., who 

watched the battle from a neighboring emi- 
nence, could not help expre.ssing his admi- 
ration of the skill and bravery of the English 
seamen, saying. “None but my brave Eng- 
lish could have done this.” This great Eng- 
lish naval victory defeated the proje(5l of an 
invasion of England by the fallen James II., 
and established England's supremacy on 
the seas. 

The French army in the Spanish Nether- 
lands defeated the allied Ivngli.sh and Dutch 
armies under King William III. in the great 
battles of vSteinkirk, Jul}" 24, 1692, and 

Neerwinden, July 29, 1693. 

William’s expensive war with France 
aroused great di.ssatisfadlion in England, 
and his most trusted ministers were ever 
ready to enter into a correspondence with 
James II. whenever their own interests 
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seemed likely to be advanced thereby. 
Even the Princess Anne was persuaded b}' 
her intimate friend, the Countess of Marl- 
borough, to write a penitent letter to her 
father, whom she had deserted during the 
Revolution of 1688, desiring peace and re- 
conciliation. 

The Revolution of 1688 and the Rill of 
Rights transferred tlie political power in 
England from the king to the House of 
Commons. Hitherto the Ministers of the 
Crown were but the king’s servants, being 
responsible to the king only. Ry impeach- 
ment the Commons could sometimes force a 
king to remove a Minister who antagonized 
them, but they had no constitutional power 
to put in his place a Minister who repre- 
sented their will. Rut the discontent of the 
Commons with William’s war policy and 
with his internal administration led to a 
wonderful constitutional change in 1693, 
which has made England virtually a re- 
public. 

The credit of this great constitutional 
change belongs to Robert, Earl of Sunder- 
land, who had been a Minister under 
Charles IT. and also under James II., and 
who secured pardon and protec^-iion from 
William III. by having betrayed James II. 
when that king’s doom was impending, al- 
though he had held office under him by 
comph'itig with his tyranny" and b}" a feigned 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. 
He had remained in retirement since the 
Revolution of 1688, and now came forward 
to suggest his new plan to William III., 
which was that the king should choose all 
his Ministers from the party which had a 
majority in the House of Commons. Ry 
this plan the Ministers of the Crown ceased 
to be the king’s servants in all but in name, 
and became simply an executive committee 
representing the majority of the House of 
Commons, with wdiich the}^ must always 
be in accord on questions of great national 
policy. Small fa< 5 lions were thus drawn to- 
gether into two great parties, which sup- 
ported or opposed the Ministry of the Crown 
— the party of the Government and that of 
the Opposition. 


Such was the origin oStoiat system 
popular representative gove\iment framed 
by Robert, ICarl of Sunderland, which has 
ever since prevailed in England. In spite 
of the temporary readlion, the Earl of Sun- 
derland believed tHht the W higs were really 
the stronger party ; as they were the natural 
representatives of the i^rinciples of the Rev- 
olution of 16SS, and as they were support- 
ers of the war with Ijrance, which the 
Tories opposed on account of the growth of 
taxation and the ruin of English commerce 
by French privateers. 

The Tory opposition to the war induced 
King William III. to hearken to the Earl 
of Sunderland’s advice by dissolving Par- 
liament in 1695 and ordering the eledlion 
of a new Parliament. The elections gave 
the Whigs a majority in the new House of 
Commons, whereu])on Aie king dismissed 
his Tory Ministry and appointed a Whig 
Ministry in accord with ^he new House of 
Commons. The able Whig statesmen known 
as the Junto were called to this new Min- 
istry. Thus Admiral Russell became Eord 
cjf the Admiralty; the brilliant vSomers be- 
came Ivord Keeper; Montague became Chan- 
cellor of the Fvxchequer; and the Earl of 
Shrewsbur\’ became Secretary of State. 

The Whig majority of the House of Com- 
mons moved quietly under the dire( 5 tion of 
their leaders, the New Ministers of the 
Crown, thus giving a new tone to ,^iat 
branch of Parliament; and great ^^Rncial 
and constitutional measures passea'^pidly 
through Parliament. the passage of the 
'J'riouiiaJ AD, in 1695, duration of a 
House of Commons was limited Uf three 
years. The refusal of the Commons to re- 
new the bill for the censorship of the press, 
in 1695, established the freedom of the pre.ss; 
whereupon a multitude of public prints ap- 
peared. Concerning the adtion of the Com- 
mons in this matter, Macaulay .says: “This 
a(5l has done more for liberty and civiliza- 
tion than the Great Charter or the Bill of 
Rights.’’ 

To meet the financial strain of the war 
with France, Montague, the Chancellor 
the Exchequer, established the Bank 
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fglani in i6Q^)y adopting the plan sug- 
gested by Pa^rson, a Scotch adventurer; 
the subscribers to a loan ])eing formed into 
a company without exclusive privileges and 
prohibited by law from lending money to 
the crown without thel‘ consent of Parlia- 
ment. The growth of the national wealth 
had been so great that the list of subscribers 
was filled in ten days. Tlie discovery of 
the resources afforded by the national credit 
revealed a new source of power. The 
rapid growth of the National Debt gav^e a 
new security against the restoration of the 
Stuarts, who would have repudiated it. 
Montague also carried out another financial 
reform in purifying the coinage of Englatid, 
which had been greatly debased. 

Queen Mary died near the end of 1694, 
and thus William 111 . reigned alone during 
the few remaining ^x*ars of his life. William 
III. never recovered from the sadness caused 
him by the deatl:^of his wife, to whom he 
was tenderly and devotedly attached. 

The power of the new Whig Ministry, the 
evidence of the public credit, strengthened 
King William III. at home and abroad. 
In 1695 the Grand Alliance against France 
won its first great vi( 51 or>' over the IVench 
arms by the capture of Namur, in the Span- 
ivSh Netherlands. The war was finally 
ended by the Peace of Ryswick, September 
30, 1697; which lyouis XIV. relinquL'»hed 
al^iis conquests except Alsace, recognized 
Wui^pi III. as King of England, Scotland 
and Jleland, and abandoned the cau.se of 
James II. 

William III. and Eouis XIV, soon after- 
ward Wintered into a treaty for the partition 
of the Spani.sh dominions, OcSlober, 1698. 
The Spanish branch of the Hapsburgs, 
which had occupied the throne of Spain for 
two centuries, was about to end with the 
death of the childless Charles II.; and three 
heirs of Spanish princesses who had married 
into French and Austrian families claimed 
the Spanish succession. 

The death of the nearest heir, the ElecSlor 
of Bavaria, in 1699, annulled the First Par- 
tftion Treaty between the Kings of England 
ijid France. Europe was threatened with 


another general war, and the popular feeling 
in England left William III. without the 
means of backing his policy hy force of 
arms. The suffering caused to the mer- 
chant class by the last war, and the burden 
of debt and taxation which it entailed, were 
daily arousing the resentment of the Engli.'^h 
people; and the general popular discontent 
avenged itself on King William III. and 
the Whig part3^ which had sustained his 
policy. The king’s lavish grants of crown- 
lands to his Dutch favorites, his cold and 
sullen demeanor, and his endeavor to main- 
tain a standing army, had lost him all pop- 
ularity. The Whig Junto lost its hold on 
the Commons. Montague was driven from 
his post. Somers was attacked without 
scruple. Even the boldest Whigs wcie 
afraid to accept office. In spite of the king’s 
entreaties. Parliament sent liis Dutch guards 
out of the country, reduced the arm\' from 
ten thousand men to seven thousand, and 
the navy from forty thousand to eight thou- 
.sand. 

IE' a Second Partition Treaty between the 
Kings of England and PVance, in 1700, the 
Emperor lycopold I. of Germany was re- 
quired to cede his vSpanish claims to his 
second son, the Archduke Charles: while 
Louis XI\". conferred his claims on Spain 
upon his grandson, Duke Philip of Anjou, 
who renounced his hereditar}' claims on 
PVance. But, upon the death of diaries II. 
of Spain, in 17CX), Louis XIW disregarded 
the Second Treaty of Partition hy accepting 
the will of Charles II. bequeathing the 
whole Spanish inheritance to Philip of 
Anjou, garrisoned the vSpanish Netherlands 
with French troops, and haughtily refirsed 
William’s demand for their withdrawal. 

The new Parliament in England with its 
Tory majority was op])osed to war, and in 
T70T William TIL was obliged to appoint a 
Tory Ministry under Lord Godolphin, which 
forced William III. to recognize Philip of 
Anjou as King of Spain. As Holland did 
this, William could not refuse. But both 
parties in England w^ere agreed in opposing 
a French occupation of the Spanish Neth- 
erlands, and a French attack on the Protest- 
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ant succession in England as settled by the 
Revolution of 1688. When Holland ap- 
pealed to England for aid against a French 
invasion, the enraged Tory partly in l^arlia- 
nient serw that they were silently drifting 
into war, and impeached the leading mem- 
bers of the Whig Junto for their sliare in 
the Partition Treaties. They insulted Will- 
iam III. and delayed the supplies, lint the 
disclosure of the French king’s. designs and 
fresh Jacobite plots induced even the Tory 
Parliament to increase the army to ten 
thousand men and the navy to thirty thou- 
sand. 

Finally, when Louis XTV., upon the 
death of James II., in 1701, recognized his 
son as King of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, all England >vas aroused to intense 
indignation, regarding the French king’s 
action as a national insult ; and King Will- 
iam III. found his Tory Parliament ver}" 
willing to second all his efforts. 

A new Aft of Sctltcmcui , passed in 1701, 
excluded Roman Catholics forever from the 
throne of England ; making Anne, the sec- 
ond daughter of James II., the prospective 
heiress to the English crown; and extend- 
ing the right of succession to the Protestant 
heirs of James I., on the impending failure 
of Protestant heirs of James II.; thus con- 
ferring the crown upon the Princess Sophia, 
the granddaughter of James I. and the wife 
of the FyleClor of Hanover. 

In 1702 a Second Grand Alliance was con- 
cluded against Louis XI \\ of France by 
England, Holland and^ the German Em- 
pire. The Parliament summoned by Will- 
iam III. in 1702 with its Tory majority 
voted forty thousand troops for the War of 
the Spanish Succession, which now broke 
out. In the midst of his preparations for 
war, King William III. diexl at Hampton 
Court, March 8, 1702, from the effeCls of a 
fall from his horse, which broke his collar- 
bone and aggravated the disease from which 
he had for some time been suffering. He 
was fifty-one years of age at the time of 
his death, and had reigned over England 
thirteen years. His successor An^k, second 
daughter of James II., carried out his policy. 




William III. had fors^^j^ time beeli^ 
fering from ill health, butVo the last his 
hery soul within showed itself in his eagle 
eye and in his firmly compressed lips. As 
the House of Orange had lain prostrate in 
his early youth, was trained in the sad 
school of adversity. So he had learned to 
be watchful of public events, and also to be 
reserved in expressing his views. As his 
family was restored to j[)ower when he was 
reaching manhood, he brought to the public 
service wisdom and prudence remarkable in 
one so young. He displayed his genius to 
the best advantfige in great emergencies. 
He was never so cool as when on the battle- 
field, and was always most dangerous after 
a defeat. He was personally unpopular 
during his lifetime, on account of his silent, 
unsocial habits, and his manifest partiality 
for his own countrymen. But his patience, 
constancy and patriotism, and the wisdom 
of his far-seeing polic}|, which secured to 
the English people prosperity at home, and 
which gave them an influence abroad which 
the\’ had not possessed since Cromwell’s 
time, have caused the name of William III. 
to be honored in every English household. 

Statutes enacted by Parliament during 
the reign of William III. secured to persons 
accused of crime the right of counsel and a 
copy of the charges, and secured to those 
who were condemned prote( 5 lion from exces- 
sive fines and from cruel and unusua^pun- 
ishinents. 

The reign of William III. emu^ces an 
era in constitutional government in Eng- 
land, not only because it gave rise to new 
laws in the interest of liberty, but^also be- 
cause it gave vitality to old laws. Before 
his reign there were a sufficient number of 
charters and statutes, if they had been exe- 
cuted, to have made the English i)eople 
thoroughly free; but public sentiment was 
not sufficiently educated and expressed, and 
the royal prerogative was not adequately 
limited and defined, to render the rule of a 
tyrant impossible. During the reign of 
William III. the rights and liberties of the 
English people and the prerogatives of Ahe 
crown were clearly defined, so that fver 
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periof^^e sovereign as well as the 
subjecft bows before the majesty of the law. 

The one principle established in the reign 
of William III. that has made popular gov- 
ernment in England secure is the i^rinciple 
that the Ministers of theCjnnvn must be in 
accord with the majority in the House of 
Commons. If in any matter of importance, 
or in any matter in which the rival parties 
are at issue, the Cpinmons refuse b}’ their 
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American liberties and American laws* 
Almost all of those great principles of gov- 
ernment which Americans so dearly cherish 
were conceived in English hearts and 
wrought out by English hands. The in- 
alienable rights of man — life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happines.s — dawned in Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights long before 
they shone resplendent in the Ilcclaration of 
Independence or the Constitution of the 


vote to sustain the policy of the Ministry in 
power, the Ministry either resigns to make 
way for a Ministry of the opposing party, 
or it dissolves Parliament and orders an 
election for a new House of Commons; and 
if the new elecflion sustains the Ministerial 
policy by returning a majority in its favor 
the Ministry remains in power; but if an 
adverse majority is returned the Ministry 
resigns, and a Ministr}" of the opposite 
party comes into power. Thus the House 
of Commons — the ^popular or republican 
branch of the English Parliament — can dic- 
tate the governmental policy, and is the 
chief ruling power in England. 

One peculiar and interesting fac^ in con- 
nec5tion with the Engli.sh Constitution is 
that it is not embraced in a single cna(5t- 
ment or in the ena(5lments of any single 
reign. It includes all the great charters 
and statutes that have been enacfted at 
various times since King John’s reign, with 
sue W cu stoms and precedents as have been 
sandli%|^d by long usage. The English 
Consti/^ition, although lacking the individ- 
uality of the ITnitcd States Constitution, 
commands our reverence and our admiration ; 
as it is xhe slow and steady growth of ages, 
and as it is the product of the wisdom and 
patriotism of the best English minds, stand- 
ing the tests of time and an advancing civ- 
ilization. In fadl the American Constitu- 
tion is simply an epitome and collccflion of 
the various charters of freedom which mark 
the entire course of English history. 

The term Mother Country is significant to 
Americans, not only as indicating the Eng- 
lish origin of most of the people of the 
United States, and of our earE^ colonial 
governments, but also the English origin of 


United States. 

The great Anglo-Saxon branch of the 
Germanic race — which was jilanted on the 
soil of liritain fourteen centuries ago — grew 
under exceptionally favoring influences to 
be the admiration and wonder of the world. 
The history of the long series of popular 
conquests, which were nobly won and 
firmly held — from Magna Charta to the Bill 
of Rights, which were the preludes to our 
own Declaration of Independence and our 
National Constitution — contains a fund of 
political wisdom which is the priceless inher- 
itance of our own nation as well as of the 
Mother Country. The spirit of American 
institutions cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of the circumstances in 
England which led to the development of 
the great principles of Phiglish freedom 
upon which our own institutions are built. 
The great English statesmen who laid the 
foundations of Phiglish and American free- 
dom in England centuries before our Repub- 
lic was born deserve our lasting gratitude. 
The names of Stephen lyangton, of Simon de 
Montfort, of John Hampden and the men 
who founded the English Commonwealth, 
should be cherished as much by Americans 
as b}’ Englishmen. 

Thus it is English freedom — the slow 
and steady growth of many centuries — that 
the people of our Republic enjoy. This 
new slip was severed from the parent tree a 
century ago, only that it might extend new 
roots and new branches in a broader field 
and under yet freer heavens, thus giving 
fuller development to the great principles 
of human liberty which constitute the rich 
inheritance transmitted to us from an illus- 
trious ancestry. 
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SECTION III.— RICHELIEU, MAZARIN AND LOuls XIV: 



i)S Louis XIII. was only eight 
years of age at the time of the 
assassination of his father, 
Henry IV., in 1610, the Dukes 
of Sully and Epernoii at once 
took measures to .secure the regency to the 
widowed queen, Mary de Medici, during the 
minority of her son. This aeflion was not 
stri( 5 lly lawful, but all parties in France ac- 
quiesced ill it, as the necessity for a j)eace- 
ful adjustment of the government was ur- 
gent. 

The queen-regent, Mary de Medici, was 
a weak woman, of narrow understanding, 
and in no way adapted to the difficult and 
perilous situation which had been conferred 
upon her. She commenced her regency by 
retaining all the Ministers of lier murdered 
hu.sband, and confirming the Duke of Sully 
in the power and influence which he had ex- 
.ercised during the reign of Henry IV. The 
troops promised by Henr}' IV. were sent to 
the assistance of the German Protestants, 
and the Edict of Nantes was .solemnly con- 
firmed and renewed. 

But in the course of time the queen-regent 
surrendered herself entirely to the influence 
of her Italian favorites, e.specially to her 
fostei^s Leonora Galigai, and her hu.s- 
band; Concino Conciiii, an obscure Flor- 
entine adventurer. Concini’s wife was the 
first lady of the queen- mother’s bed cham- 
ber; and Coiicini himself was rapidly raised 
from one post to another until he was cre- 
ated Marquis d’Ancre, and finalh' Marshal 
of France. Under the guidance of this Ital- 
ian favorite and his wife, Mary de Medici 
organized a secret council or cabinet, con- 
sisting of Concini, the Jesuit Cotton, the 
Pope’s Ntfticio in France, and the Spani.sh 
ambassador at Paris, surrendering herself 
wholly to this clique. 

Mary de Medici was induced by her new 
favorites and councilors to establish the 
most friendly relations with the Austrian 
and Spanish Hapsburgs, thus reversing the 


I entire policy of her murdered hu.sband. To 
I strengthen this new alliance with Spain and 
I Austria, a marriag^vas contracfled between 
, the youthful King Louis XIII. and the In- 
I fanta Anne of Austria; while the young 
French king’s sister, the Prince.ss Elizabeth, 
j was betrothed to Philip, Prince of Asturias, 

I the elde.st .son and heir of King Philip III. 
of Spain. 

The Duke of Sully viewed the queen- 
regent's foreign policy with deep regret, as 
he could not san( 5 lion such an overwhelm- 
ing overthrow of the designs of Henry TV. 
for the humiliation of the Austrian and 
Spanish Hapsburgs. He vainly remon- 
.strated with the queen-jegent for making 
this alliance with the old enemies of P>ance, 
and thus making the interests of France 
sub.servient to her new al^es. As Mary de 
Medici persisted in her new foreign policy, 
the Duke of vSully resigned his tiffice of 
Prince Minister in disgust and retired to his 
estates, in 1611, taking no further part in 
public affairs, though he was frequently con- 
sulted by the queen-regent during the rest 
of his life. He died in 1641, at the age of 
eighty-two. 

The alliance of the leading Catholic 
powers of Fhirope — France, vSpain and Aus- 
tria — occasioned a closer consolidatiay of 
the Protestant influence, thus h',;jJening 
the inevitable confli( 5 l in Germany bl^een 
Catholicism and Protestantism. The policy 
of the French court was to intimidate the 
Huguenots, who were too numerous to 
be won over by gifts and pensions. They 
pos.ses.sed two hundred fortified towns, had 
four thousand nobles in their ranks, and 
were able to muster an army of twenty- 
five thousand men. 

Louis XIII. attained his majority Sep- 
tember 27, 1614, at the ripe age of thirteen, 
and the next day he a.ssumed the nominal 
charge of the government of PVance; though 
his mother, Mary de Medici, continued to 
exercise the real power in the kingdoj 
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► ' jt before tho^Tipiration of the regency j 
she had granl^d one demand of the Prince 
of Condc by itanimoning the States-General, 
and that assembly convened at Paris, (Jclo- 
ber 14, 1614. The three orders of PTance 
were numerously re})re.j^ented. and among 
the deputies of the clergy was Arm and Du- 
plessis dfc Richelieu, the young Bishop of 
Lukoil, who was destined to achieve a world- 
wide fame as the greatest of the cardinal- 
statesmen of PVaLic^ At the end of the 
session this young clerk'al summed up the 
demands of the nobility and the clergy in 
an eloquent address which attrai 5 ted univer- 
sal attention. 

The session of the States- General was 
passed in wrangling, and the dissensions of 
the various orders enabled the government 
to ]nit them off with promises which it never 
intended to fulfill. < Their quarrels filled the 
entire French nation with disgust, and the 
young king rejoiced at seeing the national 
legislature of his^ealm give so complete a 
.s]iec 5 tacle ot its iiK'njiacity to discharge its 
duties. The Third listate, or commons, 
ha\'ing offended the queen, King Louis 
XIII. suddenly dissolved the States-General 
and forbade them ever to assemble again, 
March 24, 2^15 . This great national legis- 
lature was not again convoked until 1789, 
one hundred and sev ent y -four years lateri 
on the e ve of the gre at h mich- Key olu t ion , 
as we shall see in a subsequent se(5tion of 
thiH^plume. 

Lo^ XIII. was married to Anne of Aus- 
tria Kde in the year 1615. The Prince of 
Conde, who had tv ice taken up arms to 
force t^he PVench cxiurt to put an end to its 
intimate relations with Austria and Sjjain 
and to renew the alliances of Henry IV. 
against the two branches of the House of 
llapsburg, bitterly opposed this royal mar- 
riage. He and his party were supported 
by the Parliament of Paris, which refused 
to register the decrees which the court is- 
sued to destroy that powerful leader and his 
parti.sans; and Mar}’' de Medici was obliged 
to make lavish grants to him in order to 
silence his opposition. 

\ The Prince of Conde was especially hos- 


tile to the queen mother’s Italian favorite, 
Marshal d’Ancre; and the marshal felt 
himself so unsafe at court that he look 
refuge in Normandy. It was believed that 
the Prince of Conde contemplated to remove 
the <pieen mother from power by force; but 
in this design he encountered a formidable 
opponent in Richelieu, who had risen rap- 
idly since the meeting of the States General, 
and who now occupied a seat in the Council 
of State. This ambitious prelate supt)orted 
the interests of Mary de Medici with great 
vigor; and Marshal d’ Ancre, who had per- 
ceived Richelieirs talents, thought that he 
had now secured a useful instrument in the 
promotion of the ambitious bishop. 

Richelieu soon took the decisive .step of 
advising the queen mother to arrest the 
Prince of Conde, who was accordingly 
taken into custody in August, 1616, as he 
was leaving the council chamber, and he 
was imprisoned in the Bastile. The other 
leaders of his party fled from Paris; but 
their adherents made an effort to excite an 
insurrection in the city, and plundered and 
destroyed Marshal d’ Ancre’ s elegant man- 
sion. The riot was soon quelled, and Mar- 
shal d' Ancre returned to the capital, but 
his insolence soon made him detested by all 
but the queen mother. Richelieu was re- 
warded for his services against the Prince 
of Conde by being made Secretary, of State, 
in November, 1616, through the influence of 
Marshal d’Ancre, who still congratulated 
himself on using the ambitious prelate as 
his instrument. 

In 1616 Louis XIII. was sixteen years of 
age, and he was beginning to chafe under 
the restraints which his mother and her 
Italian favorite were imposing upon him. 
The young king thoroughly despised Mar- 
shal d’Ancre, and chose the Sieur de Lui- 
nes, a young man of pleasing manners and 
great ambition, as his confidant. This man, 
who became the king’s falconer, had an 
unbounded influence over Louis XIII., and 
sought to advance his own fortunes by 
prejudicing the young king against Marshal 
d’Ancre, who had also quarreled with Rich- 
elieu, who now felt sufiiciently powerful to 
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separate himself from the party of the queen 
and her Italian favorite. Thus there were 
two parties at the French court, led by the 
respe< 5 live favorites of the king and his 
mother. 

The Sieur de I Alines succeeded .so well in 
his machinations against Marshal d’Ancre 
that the young king had the marshal ar- 
rested April 24, 1617. The marshal having 
made a slight movement which was sup- 
posed to be an effort at resistance, he was 
shot down by the royal guard while on his 
way to the Louvre. The young king, who 
beheld the tragic scene from a window of the 
Louvre, cried aloud: “Thank you, good 
friends! 1 am now a king!” 

The populace of Paris hailed the as.sa.s.si- 
nation of Marshal d’Ancre with the great- 
<?st delight and they disinterred his bod^^ 
dragged it through the streets, and burned 
it. The murdered marshal’s wife was tried 
on a frivolous charge of sorcery, and was 
executed on the Place de Greve. The 
property of both the marshal and his wife 
was confiscated and conferred upon the 
ycning king’s favorite. The queen mother, 
Mary de Medici, was arrested on the day of 
the assassination of her favorite, and was 
afterward exiled to Blois; while Richelieu 
was dismi.s.sed to his bishopric of Lugon. 

The Sieur de I<uines was now at the head 
of affairs in France. The new Council of 
State, like the old, favored the House of 
Hap.sburg; and its policy hastened .the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany. The 
king’s favorite sought to enrich him.self and 
his family. He was created a duke and a 
peer of France, was appointed Governor of 
the Isle de France and of Picardy, and re- 
ceived the daughter of the Duke de Mont- 
bazon in marriage. Two of his brothers 
were likewise made dukes. His rapacity 
.soon made him universally unpopular, and 
the discontented French nobles gathered at 
the queen mother’s court at Blois, which 
became the seat of a most formidable and 
resolute oppo.sition to King Louis XIII. 
and his favorite. The Duke d’Epernon 
re.scued Mary de Medici from the Castle of 
Blois, February 22, 1619, and condudled 
64 


her safely into the provfiiT^^f Angouleitf^ 
Louis XIII. and his fav^ite were .seri- 
ously alarmed at the imminence of civil 
war. Conscious of his inability to confront 
the impending storm, the Sieur de Luines 
appealed to Richelieu, who had remained in 
quiet retirement, awaiting what he was 
aware of would be the consequence of the 
kingly favorite’s eflbrt at government. 
Richelieu hastened to the queen mother’s 
court, and succeeded in effecting a recon- 
ciliation between her and her son, thus 
averting the danger of civil war. The 
Prince of Coiidc was liberated from the 


Bastile, and joined the party of the king and 
the Sieur de Luines, who hoped that the re- 
leased prince would prove a valuable ally 
against the queen mother and her party. 

In 1620 a dispute arose between PVance 
and Spain concerning flie Valtelline ter ri- 
tory i n Northeni Italy . This long and nar- 
row valley, watered b}^ yie river Adda, and 
extending from Lake Como to the frontiers 
of the Tyrol, had formerly been under the 
dominion of the Dukes of Milan; but the 
last of the Sforzas had ceded it to the Swiss 


canton of Grisons. It was very important 
to the Spaniards during the wars in Ger- 
many, as it aiforded a pas.sage into that 
country from Milan. As the inhabitants 
of the Valtelline were Catholics they resisted 
the dominion of the Protestant Swiss. In 


July, 1620, they rose against their ^viss 
rulers, massacred all whom they qyJ^nto 
their power, and .solicited protedll^^ from 
the neighboring Spaniards, The Spaniards 
.sent troops to .seize all the fortresses in the 
valley. The French government Aiade a 
demand upon the Spani.sh court that the 
Spani.sh troops evacuate the Valtelline, 
and a treaty to that effecfl was .signed in the 
spring of 1621, but was never carried into 
execution. 


King Louis XIII. now proceeded to an 
nex the little Protestant province of Bearn, 
on the north side of the Pyrenees, to the 
crown of France, and ordered the Roman 
Catholic religion to be reestabli.shed therein. 
This adlion of the king produced a revol Af 
the inhabitants of the province, whose cafs^ 
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P^vvas quickly j^poused by the Huj^ueiiots | 
throughout ff'ance. The king mustered an 
army to reduce the Huguenots to submis- 
sion, and disgusted the entire kingdom by 
appointing the Sieur de Luines to the office 
of Constable of Francef 

The new religious war in France com- | 
menced in the spring of i02i. The Con- i 
stable de Luines was utterly incompetent j 
for the execution of the task imposed upon j 
him. After some insignificant successes in 
Poitou, he besieged Montaubaii, the chief 
fortress of the Huguenots in the province 
of Languedoc, where his incapacity was 
completely manifested. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of the royal army, the advance of 
a Huguenot force under the Duke de Rohan 
forced King Louis XIII. to raise the siege, 
after he had lost eight thousand of his 
troops. The Constable de Luines died soon 
after this humiliation, December 14, 1621, 
from the effecfls of a malignant fever; his 
death being regretted In^ none, not even by 
the king. 

The civil and religious war continued 
with vigor after the death of the incompe- 
tent Constable de Luines; and in 1622 the 
Huguenot*^ experienced a great loss in the 
defeeftionof Marshal Lesdiguieres, oneeffthe 
ablest soldiers of the time, who de.serted the 
Huguenot cause, embraced the Catholic 
faith, and was made Constable of France 
b\’ King Louis XIII. The revolt was crush- 
ed n^tjie provinces of Ivanguedoc and Gui- 
enneraud the city of Montpellier was finally 
compelled to surrender to the royal arnn . 
By the Peace of Montpellier, Oolober 19, | 
^1622, (the Huguenots surrendered all the I 
fortified towns guaranteed to them hy the ' 
previous treaties, excepting the strongholds 
of Montauban and La Rochelle. 

The office of Prime Minister had been 
made vacant by the death of the Constable 
de Luines; and it was for some time warmly 
contested by the queen mother, Mary de 
Medici, and the Prince of Conde. Richelieu 
zealously supported the queen mother, thus 
enabling her to triumph over her rival, 
r^ichelieu’s genius had already commenced 
^‘aking itself felt in the royal councils, 


and his ambition became manifest to alL 
Men of all parties in PVance felt instinctively 
that he would make himself master of France 
when the opportunity presented itself, and 
all united in an effort to exclude the ambi- 
tious prelate from the Council of State. 
Louis XIII. personally di.sliked Richelieu, 
and long refu.sed to admit him to any share 
of power; but the young king finally yielded 
to his mother's .solicitations by fulfilling the 
promi.se which he had made to Richelieu 
long before, and accordingly asked the Pope 
to confer a cardinal’s hat upon Richelieu. 

His Holine.ss, Pope Gregory XV., created 
Richelieu a cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, vSeptember 5, J622. This was only 
a step to the triumph of the great churchman 
and statesman. The weakness of the ro3"al 
government was becoming more apparent 
daih", and the ambitious de.signs of Spain 
and Austria under the Hapsburgs were 
causing .serious alarm in PVance. Louis 
XIII. changed his Ministers repeatedly, but 
none was found sufficiently c'ompetent to 
conducfl France safely through the perplex- 
ities in which she was involved; and the 
3^oung king was finally obliged to heed the 
urgent solicitations of his mother by sum- 
moning Cardinal Richelieu to a place in the 
Council of vState, which was accordingl}’ 
done April 26, 1624. 

Louis XIII. had intended that Cardinal 
Richelieu should only hold a subordinate 
position in the Council of vState, but the 
king was unable to prevent the genius of 
the great cardinal-statesman whom he had 
.so reluc^antl}" summoned to his aid from 
asserting itself. Before Richelieu had been 
in the council six months he was the real 
ruler of France; and the king, the court and 
the entire nation acknowledged his suprem- 
acy. He infu.sed his indomitable energy 
into every branch of the public service, and 
the French government suddenly acquired 
a .strength which was felt throughout the 
entire kingdom. 

Cardinal Richelieu himself alluded to the 
condition of France when he came into 
power as follows: “I may say With truth 
that at the time of my entrance upon office 
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the Huguenots divided the power of the 
state with Your Majesty; that the great 
nobles condu( 5 led themselves as if they were 
not your subjec 51 ;s, and the governors of 
provinces as if they were independent sub- 
ject in their own dominions. Foreign al- 
liances were depreciated and misunderstood: 
private interests preierred to those of the 
state; and, in a word, the majesty of the 
crown was degraded to siicli a depth of 
abasement that it was scarcely to be recog- 
nized at all.” 

From the moment that Richelieu entered 
upon the office of Prime Minister of France, 
he ])ursiied a consistent and iindeviating 
policy, the principal objects of which were 
the destruction of the Huguenots as a polit- 
ical party, the firm establishment of the 
royal authority over the nol)ility of PVance, 
and the reestablishment of French ascen- 
dency in ICurope by the systematic humil- 
iation of the Austrian House of Hapsburg. 

In ])ursuanco of his policy, Cardinal 
Richelieu endeavored to weaken the Oer- 
man limpire and vSpain by forming an alli- 
ance between Fiance and the Protestant 
powers of Northern Kurope. His first step 
was the negotiation of a marriage lietween 
Charles, Prince of Wales, son of King 
James I. of Paigland, and the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria, a sister of King Louis XIII. 
A match which had previously’ been ar- 
ranged between this BritivSh prince and a 
Spanish infanta was broken off, and the 
marriage arranged by Richelieu occurred in 
May, t62S. 

Cardinal Richelieu furnished the German 
Protestants with funds, and permitted them 
to enlist troops in PVance; while a French 
army was sent into the Valtelline, which 
was held by the Austrians and the Spaniards, 
and which furnished them a dire <51 com- 
munication between Northeni Italy’ and the 
Tyrol. A campaign of several weeks ended 
in the complete expulsion of the Austrian 
forces from the Valtelline, all the fortresses 
of which were occupied by French troops. 
Pope Urban VIII. looked with open dis- 
favor upon Cardinal * Richelieu’s attacks 
upon the principal Catholic powers of Eu- 


rope, and protested agaiftl^is course; 
Richelieu told the Pope ver\plainly’ that/ 
while he acknowledged hisdutS^sas a prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church, his first al- 
legiance was due to P'rance, whose interests 
and dignity' were h^s first objeols under any 
and all circumstances. 

Cardinal Richelieu was obliged to sus- 
pend the operation of hi.s plans against 
Austria, in consequence of an unexpected 
revolt of the Huguenots under the Dukes de 
Rohan and Soubise in the summer of 
Richelieu proceeded with vigor against the 
Huguenot reliels; and, with the aid of a fleet 
furnished by’ Protestant England and IVot- 
estant Holland, he defeated the Huguenot 
fleet off* La Rochelle, and reduced that Hu- 
guenot stronghold to great extremities. 

Richelieu was obligee^ to make peace with 
the Huguenots in consecgience of the exist- 
ence of a formidable cons])iracy’ against his 
])ower and his life; and in PAbruary’, 1626, 
the Pluguenots weie grantj^d favorable terms. 
In March of the same y ear a treaty was 
made with vSpain, France restoring the Val- 
telline to the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
from whieh it hatl been wn^stc-d by^ Spain 
and Austria in 1620. Richelieu was sub- 
jeCled to severe censure and ridicule for his 
leniency’ t(^ the Huguenots on this occasion, 
but he was well aware that the time had 
not y^et come for the success of his plans. 

The plot against Cardinal Richelieu's 
power had been skillfully^ organiztj^by’ 
Gaston, Duke of Anjou, the only ^^j^ther 
of King Louis XI IL, and includeo^iany’ 
of the leading nobP s of France. The y aning 
queen was also a partv to it. Tl^ con- 
spirators intended to as.sassinate ‘the cardi- 
nal-statesman at his country' seat, and to 
make Gaston his successor in power. Rich* 
elieu discovered the plot. Gaston betray’ed 
his confederates, and threw himself upon 
the merev of his brother, the king, who re- 
warded Gaston's treachery’ by making him 
Duke of Orleans, with the immense reve- 
nues of that duchy'*; but the other conspir- 
ators were beheaded or exiled. The y’oung 
queen was summoned before the Council of 
State, and was severely reprimanded mr 
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share in the^rtispiracy, thus increasing 
the coldness ^Wiich had for some time ex 
isted betweei* herself and her royal hus- 
band. Thenceforth the queen and the car- 
dinal-statesman were avowed enemies. In 
consequence of this conspiracy, Richelieu’s 
power became more firmly established than 


ever. 

In 1627 Cardinal Richelieu gave a start- 
ling evidence of the vigor with which he in- 
tended to humble the French nobles by 
bringing them to the foot of the throne. A 
royal ordinance was issued against duelling, 
which had become a serious evil among the 
gallants of the French court. In defiance 
of this royal ordinance, the Counts <le 
Bouteville and Des Chaj^elles engaged in a 
desperate encounter in the Place Royale at 
Paris. They were arrested by Richelieu’s 
order, tried, convic3;ed, and beheaded with a 
grim firmness which filled the entire French 
nobility with terror. 

In 1627 the Htguenots of La Rochelle 
again revolted, and this time England sided 
with the Huguenots against King Louis 
XIII. The Duke of Buckingham, the 
Prime Minister of King Charles 1 . of Eng- 
land, had conceived a foolish feeling for the 
queen of Louis XIII.; and Richelieu ex- 
posed and ridiculed this. For the purpose 
of obtaining revenge upon the cardinal- 
statesman of PVance, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham induced the English king to aid the 
Hii|i»^nols, The Huguenot cause was 
popull in England, and the Huguenots 
migli/ have derived some advantage from 
this alliance had a more popular leader than 
the Dj'ke of Buckingham been chosen to 
lead the English fleet of one hundred vessels 
and the English land force sent to the relief 
of La Rochelle in July, 1627. 

Cardinal Richelieu had in the meantime 
made extraordinary exertions for the reduc- 
tion of La Rochelle. With a splendidly 
equipped and powerful army he laid siege 
to the Huguenot stronghold, and proved 
himself an able general as well as a great 
statesman. The Huguenots made a heroic 
defense, but the English fleet which at- 
tappted to relieve the beleaguered strong- 


hold was defeated wnth great loss. The 
Duke of Buckingham then sailed back to 
England, thus leaving the Huguenots to de- 
fend their stronghold single-handed against 
the roj-al forces of France. 

Richelieu closely invested La Rochelle by 
land, and construdled a mole across the 
mouth of the harbor, which he fortified, 
thus cutting off relief for the city by sea. 
Two Fhiglish fleets sent to the relief of the 
starving Huguenots of La Rochelle were 
unable to enter the harbor on account of 
the barrier which Richelieu had eredled 
there, and consequent! retired. After a 
siege of fifteen months, during which half 
of the inhabitants perished from famine, 
and during w'hich the Huguenot garrison 
was reduced to less than two hundred men, 
La Rochelle surrendered to Richelieu, 0 ( 5 to- 
ber 28, 1628. 

The triumphant cardinal-statesman used 
his victory wnth moderation. He declared 
that the age of persecution for conscience 
sake had gone by, and that the king had 
waged war upon the people of La Rochelle 
not as Huguenots but as rel^els. He con- 
firmed the people of the conquered town in 
the exercise of their religion, but punished 
them for their rebellion by depriving them 
of their political rights and destroying the 
fortifications of the city. Montauban, the 
last Huguenot stronghold, surrendered in 
August, 1629; and the Huguenots ceased 
to exist as a political party. 

Spain took advantage of Richelieu’s civil 
war with the Huguenots to try to injure 
France in Italy by driving the Duke de 
Nevers, a French nobleman, from the duch- 
ies of Matitua and Montferrat, to wdiich he 
had just succeeded. After the capture of 
La Rochelle, Cardinal Richelieu induced 
King Louis XT 1 1 , to lead a French army 
of thirty-six thousand men across the Alps 
into Italy, in March, 1629, to aid the Duke 
of Mantua and Montferrat. Charles Em- 
manuel the Great, Duke of Savoy, who 
was an enemy of France, was forced to 
make a treaty of peace; and the vSpaniards 
were compelled to relinquish their designs 
upon Mantua and Montferrat. 
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No sooner had the French recrossed the 
Alps than the Spaniards and the Austrians 
a^ain invaded Mantua and occupied the 
territory of the Grisons. The Duke of 
Savoy entered into a secret alliance with 
the Spaniards and the Austrians, and pre- 
pared to prevent the French army from 
passing through his territory into Ital}'. 
Cardinal Richelieu received the chief com- 
mand of the French army, and appointed 
Marshals Bassompierre and Schomberg as 
his lieutenants. He marched rapidly into 
SavoN', took Pignerol after a siege of three 
days, and also captured a number of other 
fortresses in the duchy The French forces 
soon overran Savoy and the marquisate of 
Saluces, so that the allies were obliged to 
make peace. 

By the Treaty of Cherasco, in April, 
1631, the Austrians evacuated Mantua, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. of Germany in- 
vested the Duke de Nevers with the duchy. 
Vi( 5 lor Amadeus I., Duke of vSavoy, was 
forced to cede Pignerol and two other for- 
tresses to France. One of the most promi- 
nent negotiators of this treaty was Giulio 
Mazarini, then an agent of Pope Urban 
VHI. at the ducal court of vSavoy, and 
afterward so famous in French history as 
Cardinal Mazarin. 

Though Richelieu was successful against 
the enemies of France, he now found him- 
self surrounded by personal enemies, and 
numerous plots were formed against him. 
King Louis XIII. was attacked with a 
dangerous illness at Lyons, while on his 
way to join the PVench army in Italy. The 
queen -mother, Mary de Medici, had become 
an enemy of Cardinal Richelieu, l^ecause 
she found that she could not rule him, as 
she before supposed that she could. She took 
advantage of the king’s illness to extort a 
promise from him that he would dismiss the 
great cardinal-statesman from office. Louis 
XIII. consented on condition that no step 
should be taken against Richelieu until the 
termination of the war in Italy. When the 
king recovered his health he manifested a 
reludlance to deprive himself and his king- 
dom of the services of his great Prime Min- 
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ister: but the clamors of hi?^nfe, his motl 
and his courtiers for the diltriissal of the 
cardinal-statesman became loimer daily. 

In the meantime Cardinal, Richelieu re- 




turned to court, and finally he quarreled 
with the queen inq^her in the king’s pres- 
ence. Louis XIII. ended the quarrel by 
leaving the palace and proceeding to Ver- 
sailles. The entire court now considered 
the great Prime Minister’s ruin inevitable, 

: and his enemies openly* manifested their 
I exultation. The cardinal-statesman him- 
I self was confident that he would be dis- 
! graced, and was surprised when he received 
' a summons to meet the king at WTsailles. 
Louis XIII. received Richelieu very cor- 
dially, assuring him that he would not listen 
to any charges against him, and that he 
would remove from court all who were able 
or disposed to injure him ftr thwart his jdans. 
The day upon which these events occurred 
— Noveml)er 11, 1630 — is still known in 
France as The Day of D§pcs. 

Cardinal Richelieu now proceeded to take 
vigorous action against those who had 
sought to injure him, causing Marshal de 
Marillac to be executed on a charge of pecu- 
lation, and banishing his l)rother, the keeper 
of the seals, to Chateaudun. 

Richelieu then tried to persuade King 
Louis XIII. that there could be no peace at 
court until the queen mother was compelled 
to cease her plottings. The king was very 
much averse to adopt any stringent »j^WRis-^ 
ures against his mother; but a fresh re^llion 
of his brother Gaston, Duke of Orleaws, in 
1631, .said to have been instigated by Mary 
de Medici, induced Louis XIII. to Jake a 
deci.sive step against her. She was ban- 
i.shed from court and sent to Compiegne. 
vSeveral days afterward the king ordered her 
to retire to Moulins. vShe refused to obey 
her .son’s o¥<lcr, and fled acro.ss the north- 
eastern frontier of PVance to the Spanish 
rulers at Bru.ssels. This step was fatal to 
her, as Louis XIII. sternly refused to per- 
mit her to return to France; and she died 
ill exile at Cologne in 1642, the very 3^ear 
of Richelieu’s death. jk 

The rebellion of Gaston, Duke of Cm- • 
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leans, was suppressed, liis estates were con- 
fiscated, and he took refuge in IvOrraine; 
but, as he was denied shelter in that prov- 
ince, he fled to Brussels. His followers 
were imprisoned or exiled. The king’s 
lirother continued his plottings at Brussels, 
and induced a number of discontented French 
nobles to join in his schemes, among them 
the Duke de Montmorenci, one of the most 
illustrious men in France. Gaston invaded 
France with a small force in 1632, but his 
arni}^ was defeated by the royal troops, and 
he was again ol)li ged to seek refuge in ex- 
ile. The saddest result of this unhappx 
insurrection was the execution of Duke 
Henry de Montmorenci, who was beheaded 
at Toulouse, October 30, ^<^>32. 

The Thirty Years’ War in Germany had 
now been in ])rogress for more than a de- 
cade. In accordance with his policv for 
weakening the Austrian House of llaps- 
burg, Richelieu entere<l into an alliance 
with King Gustavus Adolphus of vSweden 
in 1631, as already noticed; promising him 
an annual subsidy of four hundred thousand 
crowns, and thus openly taking sides wit'n 
the German Protestants against their Phn- 
peror and the Catholic Deague of Germany. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus in 
the moment of victory on the bloody field 
of Tutzeii in 1632, Richelieu renewed his 
alliance with vSweden by a treat>' with the 
Swedish Chancellor, Axel Oxenstiern. The 
victory of the German imperialists at Nbrd- 
lingen in September, 1634, ap]>eared to es- 
tablish the success of the Kmperor Ferdi- 
nand II.; but Richelieu went about vigor- 
ously to neutralize its effecfis. Accordingly, 
under her great Prime Minister’s direction, 
P>ance concluded treaties of alliance with 
Sweden, Holland, the Protestant princes of 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Duke of 
Savoy; France agreeing to put four large 
armies in the field, numbering in the ag- 
gregate one hundred and twent}^ thousand 
men. 

The events of the next three years were 
unfavorable to France. In 1636 the Ger- 
man imperial army advanced into the 
French province of Picardy and seriousl^^ 


I menaced Paris, but the^nperialists 
finally obliged to retire '^th considerate 
loss. In 163S the tide tnrned in favor 
of the French. Duke Bernhard of vSa.xe- 
Wcimar, who had entered the service of 
France, captured^ several fortresses on the 
Tapper Rhine, and defeated the German im- 
}>erial army at Rheinfeld, March 3, P\^S. 
In December of the same year he ca])tured 
the strong fortress of Breisach after a siege 
i of six months. The Events of 1O39 nere 
also favorable to the French: and, after the 
death of Duke Bernhard of vSaxe- Weimar, 
Richelieu annexed Alsace to France. In 
Italy the PVench under the Count d'Har' 
court defeated the German iiiij)erali-'ts in 
Piedmont, overran that countr\", and cap- 
tured Turin in vSc])tember, 1640, after a 
, siege of more than four iiKjnths. In the 
same year the PVench^lrove the Spaniards 
; from Artois and annexed that province to 
the crown of France. 

1 In the meantime Cfardinal Richelieu’s 
I good fortune did not desert him. He dis- 
, covered a secret corres])on deuce lietweeii 
the queen and the vS]>aniards at Brussels, 
and the (pieen was so terrified by the 
discovery of her offense that she confessed 
her fault to Richelieir and signed a sol- 
emn pledge never to commit a similar 
I offense The cardinal-statesman sought to 
' bring about a reconciliation between l,,ouis 
. XIII. and his queen, in which he succeeded 
’ to the satisfaction of both husba|#iT and 
wife. The royal couple hail been*J|narried 
for over twenty years, but thus fai Tiad no 
children. Anne now gave l)irth to a .son 
at the palace of Jst. Germains, Se]tlml>er 5, 
T63S, who became the heir to the French 
throne. 

Richelieu had .selected the gay and brill- 
iant Marquis of Cinq-Mars as the king’s 
com})anion; but when the cardinal-statesman 
endeavored to check this nobleman’s am- 
1 bitious .schemes the mantuis organized a 
formidable conspiracy against Richelieu, 
and began a trea.sonable corre.spon deuce 
with the vSi^aniards. Richelieu detected 
this conspiracy, and procured a copy of §hc 
treaty which the con.spirators had made ^ith 
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S|E^h. The Maj^s of Cinq-Mars was ar- 
rested, along w^h De Thou, another con- 
spirator; and bcnh were executed at Lyons, 
September 12, 1642. 

In the same year the French took Perpig- 
nan from the Spaniards, fthus completing 
the conquest of the province of Roussillon, 
which was annexed to France. The prin- 
cipality of Sedan also became one of the 
possessions of the French crown, having 
been confi.scated as a penalty imposed on 
the Duke of Pouillon for his complicity in 
the i)lot of the Manpiis of Cinq- Mars. 

Cardinal Richelieu was now at the height 
of his power and greatness. He wa.< su- 
preme in France, and had made his country 
great at home and feared abroad. He had 
given his king the first place in France, and 
had given France the first place in IJurope. 
He had humbled tlfb Huguetiots and the 
French nobles at home, and had humiliated 
the proud House of Hapsburg and all the 
other foreign enemies of France; but all 
this time he was sinking under a mortal 
disease, and he died December 4, 1642, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

Richelieu was a great patron of science 
and literature, and many scientific and lit- 
erary institutions in France date from his 
time. He founded the French Academy in 
1635, for the purpose of improving the 
French language and the literary taste of 
the ]^ench people. 

who owed his proud posi- 
tion in France and Kurope entirely to Rich- 
elieu’s ^ble slatesman.ship and diplomacy, 
coldly remarked upon hearing of his great 
Prime ^nister’s death: “There is a great 
politician gone.” The only change which 
the king made in the Ministry selec 5 led by 
Richelieu was to assign a seat in the Council 
of State to the Italian Cardinal Mazarin. 

In less than six months King I^ouis 
XIII. followed his great Prime Minister to 
the grave, dying at the palace of St. Ger- 
mains, May 14, 1643, on the anniversary of 
his illustrious father’s assassination, having 
thus reigned exa< 5 lly thirty- three years, A. 
D.fc6io-i643. Louis XIII. left the re- 
geif[y for his little son and succe.ssor, Louis 


XIV., to his widow, Anne of Austria, and 
appointed his brother, Gaston, Duke of Or- 
leans, to the office of Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom. The king’s will also appoint- 
ed a Council of State, consisting of Cardinal 
Mazarin, the Prince of Conde, the Chan- 
cellor Seguier, and Chavigny and Bouthil- 
lier. Secretaries of State. 17 

As soon as the queen mother, Anne *of 
Austria, was confirmed in the regenc}^ .she 
disnii.ssed the Council of Regency and made 
Mazarin her Prime Minister- — a selecflibn 
which surprised all parties, as Mazarin had 
been the faithful subordinate of Richelieu, 
her old eneni>'. But the choice was good, 
as Mazarin was a man of great genius; and, 
as Louis XIV. was not yet five years old, 
the queen-regent very well knew that she 
would need a competent advdser during her 
little son’s long minority, and she therefore 
selected the one best adapted to the position. 

Cardinal Mazarin ’s policy and aims were 
the same as tho.se of his illustrious prede- 
cessor, Richelieu, and he prosecuted the war 
against Austria and Spain with great vigor. 
The German imperialists resumed hostili- 
ties immediately upon Richelieu’s death ; 
while the vSpaiiish forces from the Nether- 
lands laid siege to the fortress of Rocroi, 
but were deci.sively defeated by the French 
under the Duke d’Knghien in, the battle of 
Rocroi, May 19, 1643. 

The French arms in Germany, under 
Marshal Turenne and the Duke d’Engliien, 
defeated the imperiali.sts at Nbrdlingen, 
August 7, 1645. The Duke d’Pmghien, 
with the assistance of the Dutch fleet under 
Admiral Van Tromp, took the important 
.sea-port of Dunkirk, on the North Sea, 
from the Spaniards, in 0 ( 5 lober, 1646. The 
Duke d’Enghien returned to France in 1647, 
and succeeded to the title of Prince of Cond^* 
upon his father’s death about the same time. 

Cardinal Mazarin, who dreaded the new 
Prince of Cond^*’s influence at court, .sent 
the great general to Catalonia to aid the re- 
volted Catalans against the Spaniards. The 
Prince of Conde laid siege to lycrida in May, 
1647; but he was obliged to rai.se the siege, 
in spite of his great genius; whereupon he 
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returned to Francv in utter disgust, and 
bitterly reproached Mazarin for failing to 
sustain him. Mazarin was profuse in his 
excuses, and immediately appointed the 
Prince of Conde to the command of the 
French army iir Flanders. The great gen- 
eral took the town of Ypres in May, 1648, 
drove the German imperial troops out of 
the*PVench province of Picardy, and de- 
feated the imperial army under Archduke 
lyCOpold at Tens, in Artois, August, 1648. 

In the meantime the French arms under 
Marshal Turenne also triumphed in Ger- 


Ye^ 


In the very year that Thirty YeiS^ 
War closed, PVance began ^ be distra< 5 led 
by serious internal troubles. Cardinal Maz- 
arin’s rapacity and misgovernment, which 
had full sway in conse(iuence of his com- 
plete influence ovdl* the (lueen-rcgent, Anne 
of Austria, was rapidly involving the French 
kingdom in serious financial embarrass- 
ments, which ev’^entually brought on a dis- 
astrous civil war. Rich^‘lieu had left a full 
treasury, but the resources which he had so 
carefully husbanded were soon squandered 
by Mazarin, and recourse was had to the 


many. In 1648 Turenne, in conjunction 
with the Swedes, defeated the German im- 
perial army under the Italian general Mon- 
tecuculi near Augsburg, and would have 
marched upon Vienna had he not been pre- 
vented 1)3^ a sudden rise of the river Inn. 

The successes of the French arms, par- 
ticularly the victory at Lens, hastened the 
peace negotiations, which had been in prog- 
ress for five years, to a conclusion ; and the 
Treat3" of Westphalia, October 24, 1648, 
ended the Thirty Years’ War, as alreach^ 
noticed. This famous treaty was highh^ 
advantageous to PVance, which received all 
of Alsace except Strasburg, thus extend- 
ing her eastern frontier to the Rhine. The 
town of Breisach, on the east side of the 
Rhine, was ceded to France ; while the 
fortress of Philipsburg was to be garrisoned 
b\^ French troops. The three l^ishoprics of 
Toul, Verdun and Metz were confirmed to 
PVance, in whose possession the>^ had now 
been for almost a century; and the duch3^ 
of Lorraine was al.so virtual 1 \" ceded to 
PVance by being left to her until an ami- 
cable arrangement could be effected with 
its dispossessed duke. PVance also obtained 
the fortress of Pignerol in Piedmont. 

Thus the Thirty Years’ War had l)een, 
on the whole, favorable to France. The 
power of the Austrian House of Hapsburg 
had been humbled, and the Gennano-Ro- 
nian Empire was practically destrewed, 
while France had become the leading power 
of Europe. France and Spain, however, 
did not come to terms; and the war between 
them lasted eleven years longer. 


most oppressive and obnoxious expedients 
in order to meet the enormous expenses of 
the war and the extrav^agance of the court. 

An impost levied upon all merchandise 
brought into Paris for sale 1)3' land or water, 
and levied upon all classes indiscriminateh', 
encountered serious opposition on the part 
of the Parliament of Paris, thus arra3Hng 
that tribunal in direcfl antagonism to the 
French crown. The quarrel increased in 
bitterness daily; and filial^' the court was 
guilt\' of a serious error in taking advantage 
of the rejoicings which greeted the intelli- 
gence of the great French vi( 5 lor\" at I^ms, 
to arrest three of the chief leaders of the 
opposition in the Parliament of Paris — 
Blancmesnil, Broussel and Charton. 

The pc^pulac'e of Paris had sided with the 
Parliament from the very beginning of the 
trotibles, and when tlie three popular J^ad- 
ers were arrested the Parisians rose iiropen 
revolt against the government anQ\barri- 
caded the principal streets; while an angry 
mob surrounded the Palais Royal, demand- 
ing the release of Broussel, who was ex- 
treniel3' popular. The Cardinal de Retz, 
Archbishop Coadjutor of Paris, represented 
to the queen mother, Anne of Austria, the 
danger of the situation, and urged her to 
compL" with the popular demand by releas- 
ing BrouSvSel: but the queen mother refused 
to release the popular leader, and troops 
were marched into the Palais Ro3^al to pro- 
tec 5 l the court. 

Cardinal de Retz joined the rebels when 
the queen-regent refused to take his advye, 
and became one of the chief leaders of ihe 
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iMrrecflion. next day, August 27, 

m4S, the outbrJik showed such vigor, and 
such alarming fiigns of spreading, that the 
queen -regent released the arrested member^' 
of the Parliament of Paris; and they re- 
turned to the city the ne>^ day amid the re- 
joicings of the po]nilace. The affair ap- 
peared settled for the time, but the trouble 
had only really commenced, so that August 
27, 1648, may be considered the date of the 
beginning of the loifr > ears’ civil war known 
as the J I o)idt\ 

Order a]ipeared to be restored outwardh ; 
but the Parliament of Paris proved so in- 
solent and unmanageable that tlie (ilieen- 
regeiit retiied from Paris with the boy king 
and Cardinal Ma/arin, and went to Rueil. 
The intervention of tlie Prince of Conde 
brought about a reconciliation between the 
([ueen-regent and tli%^ Parliament of Paris in 
October, 1648, Anne of Austria granting the 
demands of the Parliament unconditionally. 
The queen-regent Aied tears w hile signing 
this document, which she declared to be the 
suicide of the royal authority in P'rance. 

Soon afterw^ard the Prince of Conde be- 
came disgusted wdtli the arrogance and in- 
subordination of the Parisian po])ulace, and 
offered his services to the court to reduce 
them to submission. ITe collected an arm 3^ 
of eight thousand men near Paris: and the 
queen-regent, the boy king and the rest of 
the royal family, accompanied b\^ Cardinal 
Ma;S^|hi, secretly retired from Paris to St. 
Germans, January 6, 1649. At the same 
time ■ royal order was issued commanding 
the Parliament of Paris to transfer its sit- 
tings t^Montargis The Parliament refused 
to obey this command, at the same time de- 
nouncing Cardinal Mazarin as a public 
enemy, and demanding his banishment 
from France. 

Many of the leading nobles of France c.s- 
poused the cause of the Fronde, which was 
likewise sustained by most of the provincial 
parliaments of the kingdom There was 
fighting between the troops of the Prince of 
Conde and the forces of the Parliament of 
Piris near that city, but the cause of the 
Fi|*nd6 gained strength daily. Marshal Tu- 


' renne joined the Fronde, thus furnishing 
the popular part}' with a great military 
leader able to cope wdth the Prince of Conde 
' on the royal side. The rebels were rdso 
I promised assistance by the Archduke Leo- 
pold, the Governor of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 

The court now’ desired peace, and Mazarin 
negotiated a treaty with a deputation fiom 
the Parliament of Pc'iris headed b}' the ])res- 
ident Mole, at Rueil, March Ji, 1649. The 
i conditions of tlie treat}' were lUit as favor- 
able as the Parliament had de.sired, and that 
body at first refu.sed to register it. The in- 
furiated mob of Paris threatened to as.sas.si- 
' nate Mole and the other members of the 
Parliamentary deputation w’hich had nego- 
tiated the treaty. Py modifying some of 
j the most objectionable provi.sions of the 
; treaty. Cardinal Mazarin secured its acce])t- 
i ance by the Parliament of Paris. He like- 
i w’ise gained over the leading officers of Mar- 
' .shal Turenne’s army, who deserted the 
' marshal and espoused the cause of the court. 

1 Thereupon Marshal Turenne retired into 
1 Holland, thus leaving the Fronde w ithout a 
I competent military leader. The court re- 
' turned to Paris iirAugu.st, 1649. 

1 The Prince of Conde, who ])resumed 
[ upon the great services w’hich he had reii- 
j dered the state, now’ endeavored to secure 
j control of the entire jiower of the govern- 
j ment. His insolence and insubordination 
became .so intolerable that the queen-n^gent 
and Cardinal Mazarin re.solved to arrest 
him. Tlie Prince of Conde, and also his 
! brother, the Prince of Conti, and his 
I brother-in-law’, the Duke de Longueville, 

' were arrested in the council chamber Jan- 
j uary 18, 1650, and w’ere impri.soned in the 
Castle of Vincennes. The parti.sans of the 
Prince of Conde thereupon rose in arms 
I again.st the court. The province of Pur- 
1 gundy, of which he W’as governor, openly 
revolted ; and the Duchess de Longueville 
excited outbreaks in Normandy, of which 
province her hu.sband w’as governor. • The 
city of Bordeaux took up arms for the 
Prince of Conde, placing itself under the 
orders of the fearless and devoted Princess 
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of Conde, the niece of Cardinal Richelieu, i 

The royal troops soon restored tranqiiillit}" j 
in Normandy, and soon also reduced Bur- | 
gundy to submission. Bordeaux was forced j 
to surrender, after a sieg^, during which i 
the Princess of Conde displayed the great- 
est heroism. The princess and her parti- 1 
sans were permitted to retire peaceably to ■ 
their estates, but the court resolutely re- j 
fused her petition for the release of her hus- j 
band and his fellow-captives. Marshal Tu- | 
renne, who had been joined by a Spanish | 
force, won some important succes.ses in the , 
province of Picardy ; but he was thoroughly 
defeated near Rhetel by the Marshal du 
Plessis-Praslin, December 15, 1650, where- j 
upon he fled into the province of Lorraine ' 
with a few followers. | 

The triumph of the court now appeared i 
complete; but a reaction set in at Paris in ! 
favor of the imprisoned princes, and the 
leaders of the original Fronde headed a co- 
alition against Cardinal Mazarin, The | 
Parliament of Paris demanded the banish- j 
inent of the cardinal-statesman, who became j 
so terrified by the strength of the opposi- ; 
ti(m that he fled secretly to Havre, P"eb- 
ruary 8, 1651. The queen-regent prepared 1 
to follow him with the boy king; but she was 
prevented from doing so by the leaders of 
the Fronde, who insisted upon entering the 
palace to satisfy themselves of the presence 
of the court. 

In the meantime Cardinal Mazarin has- 
tened to flavre and ordered the release of the 
captive princes, hoping to gain their support 
by his promptness; but they treated him 
coldly, and hastened to Paris after their lib- 
eration. The cardinal-statesman retired to 
Bruhl, in the territory of Cologne, whence 
he maintained a corre.spondence with the i 
queen-regent, by which he continued to di- 
redl the affairs of state in France. 

The Prince of Conde expe< 5 led to find 
himself supreme in power when he returned 
to Paris; but he discovered that the queen- 
regent was still bitterly hostile to him, and 
that the leaders of the Fronde were disin- 
clined to acknowledge his authority. The 
queen-regent finally brought matters to a 




crisis by accusing him bet^^‘ the Parlianit 
of Paris of being guilty (V a treasonable 
correspondence with the v^aniards. The 
Prince of Conde was so enraged by this ac- 
cusation that he hastened to his province of 
Guienne, where headed an open armed 
rebellion against the court. 

The queen-regent now declared her son 
of age, and accordingly young Louis XIV. 
took his place at the head of the army de- 
signed to take the fiehf against the Prince 
of Conde. Cardinal Mazarin now boldly 
returned to Paris and rejoined the court; 
and Marshal Turenne, who had made his 
peace with the court, was assigned a com- 
mand in the royal army. 

A desultory warfare followed without any 
decisive result for either party; and late in 
the spring of 1652 both armies — the royalists 
under Marshal Turenn?, and the P'rondeurs 
under the Prince of Conde — marched to 
Paris, which had not ^^et pronounced for 
either party. A desperate battle was fought 
in the Faubourg vSt. Antoine, July 2, 1652, 
which was decided by Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, the daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, who caused the cannon of the Bas- 
tile to open fire upon the royal forces at the 
critical moment. Thereupon the citizens 
threw oi)en the Porte St. Antoine, thus al- 
lowing the army of the Prince of Conde to 
enter the city. Marshal Turenne, who had 
felt confident of vic^Iory, then retreated to 
St. Denis. 

The Prince of Conde was master *\f Paris 
for some time, and it appeared that me cap- 
ital was about to fully espouse the cause of 
the Fronde; but the fickle Parisi^Ais .sud- 
denly changed sides and commenced treat- 
ing with the 3'outhful king. The Prince of 
Conde found his influence wholly destroyed 
by the trickery of the Cardinal de Retz; and 
he accordingly retired from Paris in utter 
disgust in Odlober, 1652, and joined the 
Spanish army under the Duke of Lorraine. 

Louis XIV. and his mother, escorted by 
Marshal Turenne’ s army, entered Paris sev- 
eral days afterward, amid the rejoicings of 
the populace, and occupied the Lou'^e, 
The young king granted a general an Jies- 
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|Pf from whicl^fflTe Prince of Coiide, the 
r)iike of Realist and several other leaders 
of the Fronde were specially excepted. The 
Prince of Conde was condemned to death as 
a traitor. The Duke of Orleans was ordered 
to retire to Blots, whert^ he died in 1660. 
The Cardinal de Retz, who had been the 
most a( 5 live man in P'rance in fomenting the 
troubles, was imprisoned in Vincennes. He 
was afterward liberated from prison, but the 
rest of his life was^iassed in obscurity. 

Thus ended the civil wars of the Fronde, 
which had agitated P'raiice for four years, 
A. D. i 64S“I652. It was the final .strug- 
gle of the feudal nobilit\' of France a*gaiiist 
absolute royal ])Ower. It had produced the 
greatest discomfort and even adlual priva- 
tion upon the nn al family of P^'rance, and 
its efFec 5 t was to confirm Louis XIV. in his 
ideas of de.spotic rti'le. The French nobles 
utterly failed in their efforts to limit the 
royal power, and the failure of the revolt 
enabled the younjj; king to ereeff an abso- 
lute monarchy in PVance, 

As the civil war of the Fronde was now 
ended, Cardinal Mazarin was able to dire( 5 l 
his attention to the war with Spain. The 
Spaniards had profited greatly by the in- 
ternal troubles of PVance; having recov^ered 
Dunkirk, Ypres and Gravelines in the Neth- 
erlands, and Barcelona in Catalonia and Ca- 
sale in Northern Italy. The Spanish army 
on the frontier of Picardy was now under 
the^ltemmand of the Prince of Conde, and 
that jJile general ravaged the PYench terri- 
tory far as the Somme during the summer 
French army under Marshal 
Turenfie, though inferior in numbers, was 
able to hold his great adversary in check 
during the entire campaign. 

In 1654 the Prince of Conde and the 
Archduke Leopold, at the head of twenty- 
five thousand Spanish troops, laid siege to 
Arras, the capital of the valuable province 
of Artois. Though the siege wascondu<?led 
with great ability. Marshal Turenne forced 
the Prince of Conde to raise it and to retreat, 
leaving three thousand prisoners in the 
htonds of the victorious French. The cam- 
pl^gn of 1656 was remarkable for one of the 
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Prince of Conde’ s mo.st brilliant exploits. 
Pie attacked the P'rench division under 
Marshal de la Puerto, which was separated 
from Turenne’ s main army then engaged in 
the .siege of Valenciennes, almost annihilated 
it, and took the marshal himself, with 
nearly all his officers and four thousand of 
his troops, prisoners. 

Cardinal Mazarin now induced the Com- 
monwealth of Kngland, then under the iron 
rule of its famous Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, to eirter into an alliance with 
PVance against Spain. An English force 
of six thousand infantry under General 
Reynolds reinforced Marshal Turenne, who 
captured Montmedy, St. V’^enant and Mar- 
dyke in 1656; the last fortress being turned 
over to the English. 

The allied French and English forces then 
laid siege to Dunkirk. A Spanish army 
under the Prince of Conde and Don John 
of Austria marched to the relief of the be- 
leaguered fortress, but was defeated with 
heavy loss by Marshal Turenne in the bat- 
tle of the Dunes, June 14, 165S. The im- 
mediate result of this French victory was 
the surrender of Dunkirk, which France 
ceded to P41 gland in accordance with the 
treaty of alliance. Marshal Turenne then 
proceeded to the redueflion of Gravelines, 
and overran P^landers, advancing to within 
two da3\s’ march of Bru.s.sels. 

Spain was so dispirited by her reverses 
that she now desired peace : her anxiety on 
the point being increased by the formation 
of a coalition between P^’rance and the Ger- 
man states to uphold the Treaty of West- 
phalia — a league which virtually isolated 
Spain from the re.st of Europe. 

Ever since the Peace of Westphalia the 
Emperor Ferdinand III., though nominally 
at peace with France, had been indirecflly 
supplying the Spaniards with money and 
troops. Duke Charles of Lorraine, who 
had been driven from his duchy by the 
French, gladly enlisted German imperial 
troops under his own banners, and gained 
many advantages in Flanders and on the 
frontiers of Germany. To resist his ravages 
the Eledlor- Palatine, the Archbishop-Elec- 
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tors of Cologne, Mayence and Treves, and 
the Bishop of Munster formed a Catholic 
League for the avowed purpose of enforcing 
the Treaty of Westphalia. A Proiestaiit 
League was formed in Northern Germany 
with the same de.->ign. Intimidated b}’ 
these coalitions, the Rmperor Ferdinand 
III. caused the Treaty of Westphalia to be 
confirmed by the Imperial Diet at Rati.sbon 
in 1654. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand III., in 
1657, Cardinal Mazarin, with all the Ger- 
man princes who were in the interest of 
France, sought to prevent the elecflion of 
another prince of the Austrian House of 
Hapsburg to the imperial throne of Ger- 
many. Mazarin would have gladly obtain- 
ed the imperial crown for King Louis XIV. ; 
but, as this was impossible, the French in- 
terest was exerted in behalf of the young 
Eledlor of Bavaria. The eldest son of Fer- 
dinand III. had died before his father; and 
his second son, Leopold, had been educated 


Ivouis XIV. to accept tiV Spanish kin^fs 
offer. A ^ 

Cardinal Mazarin proceecfed to the Pyre- 
nees and met the Spanish Prime Minister, 
Don Luis de Haro, on the Isle of Pheasants, 
in the Bidas.soa, j^sniall stieam which forms 
part of the boundary between PVance and 
Spain. Negotiations for peace and for the 
royal marriage were successfully consum- 
mated. Spain insisted positively that the 
Prince of Conde shoulS receive a full and 
free pardon, be reconciled to the PVench 
court, and be restored to all his honors and 
pos.sessions. P'or a long time Mazarin re- 
fu.sed this demand, but finally yielded when 
the Spanish Prime Minister threatened to 
form a principality for the Prince of Conde 
in Flanders. The Prince of Conde was 
pardoned for his treason, and was restored 
to the government of •Burgundy; and the 
Peace of the Pyrenees was signed Novem- 
ber 7, 1659. 

By the terms of the "^treaty the Spanish 


Spanish kin, fs 


only for the church. But Leopold I. was Infanta Maria Theresa was contracfled in 


elecfted Kmperor of Germany about sixteen 
months after his father’s death, in spite of 
the opposition of the French and their Ger- 
man allies, who, however, iinpo.sed the most 
rigorous conditions upon him concerning 
the war then in progre.’-s between France 
and Spain. Leopold I. solemnly pledged 
himself not to render any secret or open aid 


marriage to Louis XIV., and was promised 
a dowry of half a million crowns by her 
father, in consideration of her renunciation 
of all claims to the succession to the Spanish 
crowm. All Irhe children of this marriage 
and their descendants were likewise sol- 
emnly excluded from the succession to the 
Spanish crown. wSpain ceded to France the 


to the eneniies of France, and not to inter- 
fere in Italy or in the Spanish Netherlands. 
The fulfillment of this treaty was insured 
by the consolidation of the Catholic and 
Protestant Leagues into the Rhenish League, 
under the protedlion of Louis XIV. The 
military forces of the Rhenish League were 
styled “The army of His Most Christian 
Majesty and of the Allied Ele< 5 lors and 
Princes.” 

In 0 ( 5 lober, 1658, King Philip IV. of 
Spain commenced negotiations for peace with 
France by proposing that Louis XIV. should 
marry the Infanta Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of the Spanish king, Louis XIV. 
was deeply in love with the beautiful Maria 
Mancini, Cardinal Mazariii’s niece; but Maz- 
arin removed her from court, and induced 


county of Artois and the towns of Grave- 
lines, Landrecies, Thionville, Mor^'^ll^?d3^ 
Avesnes and a few others, as well as 
the counties of Roussillon and CciMagne. 
Lorraine was nominally restored to its duke, 
but really remained annexed to thJ crown 
of France. As PVance had succeeded against 
the Austrian Hapsburgs in the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648, so she succeeded against 
the Spanish Hap.sburgs in the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees in 1659, and secured for herself 
the proud po.sition of being the leading 
power of Europe — a position which she held 
fol* a century and a half. 

Louis XIV. repaired to St. Jean de Luz, 
in May, 1660; and, after a magnificent in- 
terview with King Philip IV. of Spain ^t 
the Isle of Pheasants, he married the yn- 
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Kta Maria Tlifl^sa in the Church of St. 
Jean de Luz, J^ne 9, 1660. 

The two Tr&lies of Westphalia and the 
Pyrenees secured the supremacy of France 
in European diplomacy, and, in conne< 5 tion 
with the marriage of E®uis XI placed 
Cardinal Mazarin at the height of his 
power. Like Richelieu, Mazarin did not 
long survive this realization of his hopes, 
but he died March 8, 1661, at the age of 
fifty-nine. Mazarin was one of the ablest 
and most iinscrupiilous of the statesmen 
who have swa3’ed the destinies of France, 
and would liave left a more honorable name 
to posterity had it not been for his inordi- 
nate and insatiable love of money. Like 
Richelieu, Mazarin patronized art, litera- 
ture and education, and founded manj' col- 
leges and academies in PVance. 

The next day after Cardinal Mazarin’s 
death, King Louis XIV., whose ambition 
was beginning to make him impatient of 
restraint, made tliis important announce- 
ment to his Council : “For the future I 
shall be my own ITime Minister.” He was 
well qualified for the task which he a.ssumed. 
Mazarin was in the habit of saying of the 
3’oung king: “There is enough in him to 


saying: “I aui tbe state.” He faithfully 
adhered to his principles throughout his 
reign, and succeeded in making France one 
of the most perfedl examples of an absolute 
and irresponsible despotism in all history. 

The reign of Loui:» XIV. lasted sevent}^- 
two 3^ears, A. I). 1643-1715; the first eigh- 
teen of which embraced the regency of his 
mother, Anne of Austria, when the govern- 
ment was administered b}’ Cardinal Mazarin. 
After taking the government into his own 
hands and appointing no Prime Minister, 
Louis XIV. ruled in the most absolut|^ and 
despotic manner for fifty-four 3’'ears, A. D. 
1661-1715; hi.*^ Ministers being but passive 
instruments for the execution of his will. 
Louis XI\\ was the greatest monarch of 
the seventeenth centur^s and was the great- 
est of French kings. His reign w^as one of 
the most brilliant in P'rench histor^^; and 
I his great generals — Conde, Turenne and 
I Luxemburg — surpassed the generals of all 
other countries. 

The disordered exchequer of PVance soon 
felt the master-hand of the able but despotic 


I king. The brilliant but dishonest P'inance 
I Minister, Nicholas P'ouquet, who had cnor- 
! mously enriched himself b^' his embezzle- 


make four kings and one honest man.” 

Louis XIV. was a man of good judgment, 
of a firm, determined will, of great sagac- 
it}’ and penetration, and of indomitable 
eiK^y and perseverance. He pos.sessed 
gre^koowers of application, and through- 
out iJs reign he was occupied eight hours 
daih^with the cares of state. He had im- 
bibed the most exalted ideas of his “divine 
right’ « as a king, and considered himself 
the absolute master of the lives, liberties 
and property of his subjects, which he be- 
came in reality. Thus believing that his 
royal authority was conferred upon him di- 
re( 5 lly from Heaven, Louis XIV. regarded 
hini.self as the author and the source, as 
well as the dispenser, of all law and justice 
in his kingdom. He intended that his 
will should be the law of France, and con- 
sidered himself responsible only to God for 
lils condudl. The essence of his theor}^ of 
^yemment was expressed in his celebrated 


ments and his falsification of the public 
accounts, was arrested, tried and convicfled 
in September, 1661, and imprisoned for life 
in the Hastile. Louis XIV. then aj)pointed 
the celebrated Jean Baptiste Colbert, a man 
of stainle.ss integrity and of marked ability 
as a financier, in Fouquet’s place. 

Colbert found the public finances in about 
as wretched a condition as the Duke of 
Sull}^ had found them during the reign of 
Henry IV., and he at once set to work with 
energy and skill to reform them. In the 
course of a few 3’ears he placed the national 
finances on a secure and stable footing, and 
raised the gross income of the state to over 
one hundred million francs, of which over 
ninety millions reached the national treas- 
ury. He introduced a rigid economy into 
the administration of his departments, thus 
saving vast sums for the pleasure-loving and 
war-loving king to squander. Colbert w’^as 
able to provide funds for the most costly 
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wafs and for the king's extravagance, with- 
out increasing the rate of taxation. 

Besides being Minister of Finance, Col- 
bert had charge of the departments of coni- 
iiierce, agriculture and public works. He 
wisely fostered every species of industry 
which could contribute to the wealth of 
France, thus making the royal demands 
easily to be borne; and throughout this 
brilliant reign France was as much cele- 
brated for her manufadtures as for the feats 
of her arms. 

The Minister of War, Louvois, also pos- 
sessed talents iiec- 


anibassador at London ha\«g offended hr 
by taking precedence of th<»Tench ambas- 
sador, Louis XIV. demanded sati.sfadlion 
of King Philip IV. of vSpain, threatening 
war in case of the Spanish king’s refusal to 
make amends for the affront of his ambas- 
.sador. Philij) IV. was obliged to make a 
most humble apology and to send to the 
French court a special envoy, who promised, 
in the presence of the endre diplomatic body 
and in the name of his sovereign, never 
again to give a similar cause of co!n])laint by 
infringing the claims of His Most Christian 

Majesty, the King 


essary for the di- 
rection of great ex- 
ploits. The great 
engineer, V'^auban, 
strengthened the 
fortresses on the 
■ French frontiers. 

Magnificent works 
— such as the l\al- 
ace of Versailles, 
the Louvre, the 
Hotel des Inval- 
ides, and the Canal 
of Languedoc — 
are standing mon- 
uments of the 
glory of this reign. 
hVench fashions, 
tastes, language, 
habits, and modes 
of thought began 
to be adopted by 
the cultured and 
higher circles of 
Kurope. Louis 
XIV. was a great patron of literature and the 
arts; and the period of his reign — known as 
Augusta7i A^^reqf French Literature — was 
adorned by the genius of the dramatists 
Corneille, Moliere and Racine ; the pc^t 
Boileau; tlie fabulist La F^'ontaine; and the 
divines Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
Bayle and Fenelon. 

Louis XIV. .soon gave a characfleristic 
proof of his determination to assert and 
•maintain his ro 3 ’al dignity. The Spani.sh 


of France. 

During the same 
year Louis XIV. 
inflic^^ed a similar 
humiliation upon 
I li s H oli ness , 1 ^ope 
Alexander VII. 
^vSome of the Po])e’s 
Corsican guard 
having insulted 
the French am- 
bassador at Rome, 
the Pope was 
obliged to send 
messengers to 
FVance to l^eg the 
great king’s par- 
don in the most 
humble terins| to 
disband hi^^or- 
sican guarA and 
to erec5l an ooelisk 
at Rome, tearing 
an inscription re- 
lating the offense 
I and the expiation therefor, as a memorial 
and a warning for the future. 

Louis XIV. began the adlive part of his 
reign with designs upon the integrity of 
the Spanish dominions, by annexing the 
Spanish Netherlands and Franche-Comte to 
the crown of FVanc^e; and every adl of the 
early years of his reign was dire<5led to the 
consummation of this result. He encour- 
aged the Portuguese, who had achievM 
their independence of Spain; and he brou^t 
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ftbout the alliaj^ of Portugal with England 
by the niarrij^^e of Charles II. of England 
with the Princess Catharine of Bragatiza, 
the daughter of King Alfonso VI. of Portu- 
gal. lyouis XIV. secured the good will of 
Charles II. of England }fy purchasing Dun- 
kirk from him by the payment of five mil- 
lion livres, in November, 1662. Eouis XIV. 
also contrac 5 led an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the I^utch Republic, thus pre- 
venting Holland from espousing the cause 
of Spain against him. 

The operations of Louis XIV. were de- 
layed by a war between his Phiglisli and 
Dutch allies, which broke out in 1664. 
Holland appealed to the French king as 
her ally for aid again.st England. The King 
'Of France was relucffant to go to w^ar with 
the King of England, and sought to medi- 
ate between the belligerent powers. When 
Louis XIV. found it impossible to accom- 
plish anything the way of mediation he 
sent six thousand PVench troops to assist 
the Dutch, and declared war against Eng- 
land in January, 1666, as noticed in the pre- 
ceding section. The Bishop of Munster, 
England’s subsidized German ally, ravaged 
Holland on the east, until the PVench king 
and the German allies of the Dutch Repub- 
lic forced him to lay down his arms. The 
war was mainly fought at sea between the 
English and Dutch fleets, and was ended by 
thtt Peace of Breda, July 31, 1667, England 
restotfng to France all the places in North 
Arnica and the West Indies which .she had 
ivresied from her during the struggle. 

Beinre the clo.se of the war just mentioned, 
Eouis' XIV. had astonished all Europe by a 
sudden march into the Spanish Netherlands. 
King Philip IV. of Spain had died in Sep- 
tember, 1665, and had been succeeded on 
the Spatii.sh throne by his only son Charles 
II., the i.ssue of a second marriage. Louis 
XIV. at once claimed the whole Spanish 
Netherlands and Franche-Comt6, on the 
plea that his wife, Maria There.sa, who was 
the child of the first marriage of Philip IV, 
of Spain, had a superior claim to that of 
^harles II. of vSpain, w^ho was the issue of 
iltfs father’s second marriage. 


The Spanish court, under the regency of 
the widow of Philip IV., the mother of 
Charles II., refused to acknowledge the 
French king’s claim, and reminded Louis 
XIV'. of his wife’s relinquishment of all her 
pretensions to the Spanish dominions at the 
time of her marriage. Louis XIV. replied 
that this relinquishment on his wife’s part 
WSLS conditional upon her dowry, and that, 
as this dowry had never been paid, her sur- 
render of her claims was null and void. 

The French king cut short the argument 
by marching his army under Marshal Tu- 
renne into the Spanish Netherlands, May 24, 
1667. This French army overran the prov- 
ince of F'laiiders wuth very little opposition. 
Most of the towns submitted to the invaders 
upon the first demand, though Lille only 
.surrendered August 28, 1667. Louis XIV. 
made a sudden pause in his career of con- 
quest by concluding a truce of three months 
with the Spaniards, and returned to Paris. 

The ambitious designs and the rapid 
success of the King of France excited alarm 
throughout all Europe; and England and 
Holland, after ending their own war with 
each other, re.solved to put an end to his 
territorial aggrandizement. Accordingly^, a 
treaty known as the IViplc Alliance was 
.signed at the Hague between England, 
Holland and Sweden, January 23, 1668. 
The.se three Protestant powers agreed to 
mediate a peace between Roman Catholic 
France and Roman Catholic Spain, and to 
force a settlement between them by threat- 
ening war in case of their refusal. They 
engaged to induce Spain to cede all the 
places which the P'rench had already con- 
quered, on condition that I^oiiis XIV. .should 
promi.se to relinquish his claim upon the 
Spani.sh dominions in right of his wife. 

Before Louis XIV. had been officially in- 
formed of the conclu.sion of the Triple Al- 
liance he had .sent an army of twenty thou- 
sand men under the Prince of Cond6 into 
Franche-Comtd, and this French army over- 
ran that Spanish province in fifteen days. 
Well satisfied with this brilliant military 
exploit of the Prince of Cond6, Louis XIV. 
consented to the Peace of Aix la Chapelle^ 
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which was signed May 2, 1668; Louis XIV. 
retaining all his conquests in the Spanish 
Netherlands, but restoring Franclie-Comt6 
after all its fortresses had been dismantled 
by the French troops; while the three powers 
which had concluded the Triple Alliance, 
along with the Emperor Leopold I. of Ger- 
many and the German princes, guaranteed 
the integrity of the remainder of the Span- 
ish dominions. 

Though the Triple Alliance ended one 
war, it led to another of far greater dimen- 
sions. The Dutch Republic was now at the 
height of its power and glory; being tlie 


faith as the state religioi^|£ England ; L^^ 
XIV. promising to aid Wmi with French 
troops and French money. 

By bribery, Louis XIV. also secured the 
neutrality of Sweden and the IJmperor lyCO- 
pold I. of Germany, and the a( 5 live alliance 
of the Archbishop- Elector of Cologne and 
the Bishop of Miinster. But Frederick Will- 
iam, the Great Eledlor of Brandenburg, was 
the faithful ally of Holland; while the Arch- 
bishop-Elecflors of Mayence and Treves, 
the Ele( 5 lor of Saxony and the Margrave 
of Baireuth entered into a league to oppose 
the ambitious designs of the French king 


England; Lo^ 
hi with French 


protedlress of the power which by her heroic 
struggle for independence she had contrib- 
uted most to humble, while being al.so the 
succeSvSful rival of England in the dominion 
of the seas, as well as the deliverer of Den- 
mark from the ambitious grasp of Sw^eden. 
Holland was thus able to interpose a for- 
midable barrier to the ambitious career of 
Louis XIV. himself; but the “Grand Mon- 
arch” was resol \^ed upon revenge upon the 
powerful little republic which had originated 
that Triple Alliance which had so sudden^" 
cut short his conquest of the entire Spanish 
dominion in the Netherlands. As the cham- 
pion of absolute royal power, Louis XIV. 
cherished a special hatred toward the Dutch 
Republic because it afforded a generous asy- 
lum to all exiles from civil or religious tyr- 
anny. 

Louis’s Ministers, Louvois and Colbert, 
encouraged their king’s design by telling 
him that he could never reduce the Spanish 
Netherlands until he had humbled and sub- 
dued Holland . He accordingly proceeded to 
break up the Triple Alliance, and succeeded 
in buying off the unprincipled Charles II. 
of England, who agreed to desert his allies 
in consideration of an annual subsidy of 
three million francs, the possession of the 
island of Walcheren, and two fortresses on 
the Scheldt in case of the conquest of Hol- 
land. The unscrupulous King of England 
also agreed to aid the King of France with 
a force of six thousand men and fifty ships 
of war, and to become a Roman Catholic 
and to do all in his power to restore that 


and to defend the independence of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Holland stood almost alone against the 
rest of Christendom; but in December, 1671, 
Spain, after being delivered from the cor- 
rupt and incompetent ^Jesuit Prime Minis- 
ter, Niethard, and anxious to check the 
alarming increase of th^French power, con- 
cluded an alliance with the Dutch Republic, 
which had reduced her to such deplorable 
weakness, but which had so recently saved 
her from the ambitious grasp of the King 
of France. William, Prince of Orange, then 
twenty-one years of age, was created Cap- 
tain-General of the forces of the Dutch Re- 
public for the first campaign. 

France and England declared war against 
Holland at very nearly the same time in the 
spring of 1672, and equally without Imnor- 
able cause. In April of that j’eaj^Couis 
XIV. w ith an army of tw^o hundred thous- 
and men, diredled by the great genius of 
the Prince of Conde and Marshal l^renne, 
crossed the Low^er Rhine at three^ points, 
and in the course of a few weeks overran the 
territories of the Dutch Republic, occupying 
the provinces of Guelders, Utrecht and Over- 
ys.sel, and part of the province of Holland. 
At the head of the main division, the PVencli 
king was attended by Louvois, his Minister 
of War, and by Vauban, his famous mili- 
tary engineer. For the first time the baj^o- 
net, so terrible a weapon in French hands, 
and named from the city of Bayonne, where 
it was first made, was affixed to the en^f 
the musket. f 
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The Dutchyfho could at most raise an 
army of only /viirty thousand men, were for 
the moment paralyzed with dismay at this 
gigantic invasion. So utterly helpless were 
they rendered by terror that it was said that 
“every man seemed tothave received sen- 
tence of death.” In the forlorn hope of se- 
curing what yet remained of the Dutch Re- 
public, the Grand Pensionary, or Prime Min- 
ister of Holland, offered the most abjecl terms 
of peace. But Louvois induced his king to 
rejecfl these terms; and so haughty and in- 
sulting was the reply of Louis XIV. that it 
aroused a storm of indignation against the 
Grand Pensionary, John De Witt, and his 
brother, the Admiral Cornelius De Witt, 
that both were assassinated by a furious 
mob in the streets of the Dutch capital, 
tluis bringing about a revolution which re- 
sulted ill elevating the young Prince Will- 
iam of Orange to the head of the Dutch 
Republic with the offices of Stadthokler, 
Captain-General and Admiral for life with 
di( 5 lalorial powers. 

Prince William of Orange proceeded vig- 
orously to arouse his countrymen to a more 
determined spirit of resistance. He pro- 
posed to the States-General that, rather 
than yield to the insolent demands of the 
French king, the entire Dutch nation — men, 
women and children — vshould abandon their 
country, embark on board their fleet, with 
sudi movable property as the}' could take 
wiWkthem, and sail to their possessions in 
the Aast Indies, where the}' should seek 
new y homes; so that the Dutch Republic 
theni^forth would have existed in tropical 
regions on the other side of the globe. 

But, through the genius and determi- 
nation of Prince William of Orange, the 
tide soon turned in favor of the Dutch, 
whose navy was able to hold its own in 
struggles with the united fleets of PVance 
and England. The advance of the French 
army in the Dutch territories was arrested 
by opening the dykes around Amsterdam by 
the orders of William of Orange, thus lay- 
ing the country under water, and enabling 
Dutch fleet to approach the capital and 

assist in its defense. Thus the Dutch 


gained valuable time to prepare for defense 
against the invaders. 

The Emperor Leopold I. of Germany 
offered to aid the imperilled republic on cer- 
tain conditions, notwithstanding his prom- 
ised neutrality; and Frederick William, the 
Great Eleeftor of Brandenburg, also entered 
into an alliance with the Dutch. A German 
imj)erial army of forty thousand men under 
the Italian general Montecuculi inarched to 
the Rhine; but the masterly movements of 
the French under Marshal Turenne pre- 
vented this imperial army from effecting a 
juncflion wdth the Dutch forces under the 
Prince of Orange. The Great Elector of 
Brandenburg lost patience and retreated to 
his own dominions, pursued by Marshal 
Turenne as far as the Elbe. The diversion 
afforded the Dutch some relief, though it 
did no more for them. 

The freezing of the canals early in 1673 
enabled a PVench army of thirty thousand 
men under Marshal Luxemburg to invade 
Holland, but a sudden thaw forced this 
army to retreat without accomplishing any- 
thing. The French took Maestricht and 
Treves in 1673; and during the same year 
Louis XIV. in person occupied the ten im- 
perial cities of Alsace, the prefe( 5 liire of 
which had been granted to him by the 
Peace of Westphalia, and reduced them to 
absolute subje( 5 lion, compelling them to re- 
nounce the privileges guaranteed to them 
by that treaty. 

A closer alliance between the Dutch Re- 
public, the German Empire and vSpain now 
threatened France with a general European 
war. The Prince of Orange captured Naar- 
den after a siege of twelve days, and effected 
a jumflion with the German imperial army 
under Montecuculi, notwithstanding Mar- 
shal Turenne’s effort to prevent it. The 
capture of Bonn by the allies, after a short 
siege, gave them command of the Rhine, 
and forced the French to ev^’acuate Holland 
early in 1674, rescuing the Dutch Re- 
public from the ambition of the “Grand 
Monarch,*’ who, of all his conquests, re- 
tained only Grave and Maestricht. 

For some time the English people and 
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Parliament had been anxious to put an end 
to the degrading alliance which King 
Charles II. had entered into with Louis 
XIV., and they finally forced their king to 
make peace with the Dutch Republic. By 
the Peace of Westminster, in Kebruar}', 
1674, England and Holland restored the 
conquests which they had made from each 
other during the war. Sweden now re- 
mained as the 011I3' ally of the King of 
France. 

The seat of war was now entirely changed. 
In May, 1674, Louis XIV. invaded Franche- 
Comt6, and reconquered that Spanish prov- 
ince by the ist of July. This time he in- 
tended to hold on to his conquests in that 
region. 

With an inferior French force, Marshal 
Turenne drove the German imperial army 
from Alsace, and ravaged the Palatinate of 
the Rhine with fire and sword. At one 
time the Ele( 5 lor- Palatine beheld from his 
castle windows at Mannheim two cities and 
twenty-five villages on fire. He was so 
incensed at the sight that he challenged 
Marshal Turenne to fight a duel, but the 
marshal declined the challenge by his king's 
command. Later in the year 1674 the im- 
perialists gained some advantages in Alsace, 
but Marshal Turenne again drove them 
across the Rhine and .secured Alsace per- 
manently for France. The English colonel, 
John Churchill — afterward so famous as 
the Duke of Marlborough — served under 
Marshal Turenne in this campaign. 

In Flanders the French under the Prince 
of Conde fought a severe ^ut indeci.sive bat- 
tle with the Prince of Orange at Seneffe, 
August II, 1674; but the campaign in that 
quarter closed to the general advantage of 
the allies. 

In 1675 Louis XIV. again crossed the 
Rhine with a powerful army under Marshal 
Turenne: but that great French general was 
killed by a cannon-ball at Salzbach, July 
1675, while reconnoitering for a battle 
which was never to take place. After a 
bloody battle at Altenheitn, the French 
army was driven back across the Rhine. 
Turenne* s remains were honored with a 


id 

id thclL 


buried in t 
of the Kings 



magnificent funeral, and 
Abbey of St. Denis amid 
of France. 

The Prince of Conde succeeded to Mar- 
shal Turenne’s command, as the only man 
in France capable^ of executing the dead 
hero’s plans with credit. The Prince of 
Conde found that the German imperial 
army under Montecuculi had crossed the 
Rhine at Strasburg and were besieging 
Haguenau. He compelled them to rai.se 
the siege and arrested their progress, but 
he followed Turenne ’s tacftics by refusing to 
be drawn into a general engagement. The 
imperiali.sts under Montecuculi finally evac- 
uated Alsace and retired into winter-quarters 
at Spires. The Prince of Conde and Monte- 
cuculi, enfeebled by age and disease, re- 
signed their respeAive commands, and both 
retired to private life. • 

In 1676 the war was chiefly fought at sea; 
and the French fleet under Admiral Du- 
quesne defeated the Dutcfi fleet in the Med- 
iterranean in three naval battles off the 
coast of Sicil3% in the second of which the 
heroic Dutch Admiral De Ruyter was mor- 
tally wounded. He had risen from the 
humble condition of a cabin boj" to be one 
of the greatest admirals in Europe. The 
ungrateful and bigoted PVench king re- 
proached the heroic Duquesne for being a 
Protestant. The blunt admiral replied : 
“When I fought for Your Maje.sty I nqj^er 
thought of what might be your reli 
His son, being driven in exile for b®ng a 
Huguenot, carried his father's bones^ith 
him, as he was resolved not to leav^hem 
in an ungrateful country. 

In 1677 the French arm^' under Marshal 
Luxemburg laid siege to Valenciennes, and 
the town was speedily taken through the 
skillful operations of the great engineer Vau- 
ban. The towns of Cambray and St. Omer 
were soon afterward taken also; and Mar- 
shal Luxemburg defeated Prince William of 
Orange, who was marching to the relief 
of St. Omer, at Cashel, April ii, 1677. On 
the Rhine during the same year the French 
under Marshal de Cr^quy defeated the G^ 
man imperial troops under the Duke of Ly- 
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:^ne at Kochej»erg, near Strasburg, and 
took the city^f Freiburg, November i6, 
1677 - 

Prince William of Orange, the Stadt 
holder of the Dutch Republic, was the con- 
sistent, life-long opponeift of Louis XIV.; 
and their relative positions in the P)uropean 
States-System were almost the same as those 
of Queen Elizabeth of England and King 
Philip II. of Spain a century before. The 
English Parliament was ardently in favor 
of the Prince of Orange; but King Charles 
II. had just sold himself afresh to the King 
of PTance for a pension of two hundred 
thousand livres, and promised not to enter 
into any alliance without that king’s con- 
sent. Nevertheless the King of England 
was forced by the voice of his Parliament 
and people to declare war against PTance, 
and to confirm his alliance with Holland by 
the marriage of his niece Mary, daughter 
of his brother Janjes, Duke of York, with 
William of Orange. This marriage took 
place Odlober 23, 1677, William having gone 
to Phigland to secure the alliance of that 
country; and an offensive and defensive al- 
liance was concluded between England and 
Holland in December of the same year, 1677. 

England and Holland agreed to force 
Louis XIV. to accept terms of peace. While 
the negotiations which had been going on 
at Nimeguen, in Holland, .since 1675, were 
stilLin progress, the French king seized the 
citiS^f Ghent and Ypres, thus gaining the 
powewto didlate his own terms. At the 
.same [time the Prince of Orange obtained 
concl^ive evidence that King Charles II. of 
England was still in secret alliance with the 
King of France. Thereupon the Dutch en- 
voys resolved to accept the terms of peace 
offered by Louis XIV. and to conclude a 
separate treaty with him regardless of their 
allies. 


Accordingly the Peace of Nimeguen was 
concluded between France and Holland, 
August 14, 1678; France retaining the Dutch 
settlements in Senegal in Africa, and Guiana 
iti South America, which had been conquered 
bjt her arms during the war. Spain signed 
thV treaty September 17, 1678; ceding to 


France the province of Franche-Comt6 and 
that part of Flanders afterward known as 
French Flanders, containing eleven towns, 
among which w^ere the four fortresses 
of Valenciennes, Cam bray, Ypres and St. 
Omer; so that Spain was the chief loser by 
the war. The Emperor lytopold I. signed 
the treat}’ P'ebruary 5, 1679, thus restoring 
l^eace between France and the German Em- 
pire, and finally ending this bloody war. 

Louis XIV. offered to restore Lorraine to 
its duke only on condition of granting to the 
French king four military roads, each half 
a league wide, from France into Germany; 
but the duke chose volwntary exile for life 
from his hereditary estates in preference to 
.such humiliating terms. 

The Peace of Nimeguen was the culmi- 
nating point of the power and glory of 
Louis XIV. The citizens of Paris solemnly 
conferred upon him the title of the Great, 
and erecfled the triumphal arches of the 
Porte St. Martin and the Porte St. Denis in 
his honor. He was the most powerful mon- 
arch in Europe; and he was very much 
elated by his triumphs, imagining that tluy 
were due to his merits. He considered 
himself the master of Europe as well as of 
France. 

In Septeml>er, 1681, Louis XIV. seized 
the imperial free city of Stra.sburg and an- 
nexed it to the French crown; and the 
engineering .skill of Vauban soon made it 
an impregnable fortress. So important was 
this acquisition considered as a bulwark of 
PTance on her eastern frontier that a medal 
was struck to commemorate the completion 
of the work, bearing the inscription “Clausa 
Germanis Gallia.” vStrasburg remained in 
the po.sses.sion of France until 1870, when it 
was reconquered by Germany. 

Encouraged by his succe.ss, Louis XIV. 
continued his aggres.sioiis ui)on Germany 
and also upon Spain. Twenty other towns 
were wrested from the neighboring German 
princes; and regular Courts of Retmion were 
instituted in France to a.scertain what terri- 
tories had previously been dependent upon 
the annexed dominions. The PYench king’s 
aggressions excited the most intense indig- 
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Jon in Germaaf^which was increased by 
Ris intrigues t^ecure a j^roinivSe of the im- 
perial crown at the next ele( 5 lion. 

Under the influence of Prince William of 
Orange, Holland, Sweden, Spain and the 
German Umpire jointly ^protested against 
the siege of Luxemburg b}" the French 
army, and insisted upon a faithful execution 
of the Treaties of Westphalia and Nime- 
gucn. This powerful coalition had the ef- 
fe( 5 l of inducing Louis XIV. to desist from 
his aggressions, and he found a pretext for 
his apparent moderation in the siege of Vi- 
enna by the Turks in 1683. He declared 
that he would not pursue his personal de- 
signs so long as Christendom was menaced 
by the forces of Islam, but he secretly en- 
couraged the Sultan in his attacks on the 
territories of the Austrian House of Haps- 
burg. f 

The least insult offered to French ambas- 
sadors, or negle( 5 l of etiquette, was certain 
to bring down sigiial vengeance upon the 
party so offending. In 1682 and 1683 a 


This was merel}- a temporary vSettlemeiit, 
as the powers which the French king had 
despoiled of tlieir territories were thoroughly 
resolved to make another effort to crush 
him. Though he was at the zenith of his 
power and greatness, he had incurred the 
enmity of all Europe, and had laid the 
foundation for the numberless troubles and 
mortifications which clouded his later years. 

During the earlier years of his reign Louis 
XIV. had abandoned him.self to the unre- 
strained indulgence of his licentious pas- 
sions. He openly insulted his queen by re- 
taining mistress after mistress at his court, 
and bestowing upon these dissolute women 
his affedlions for the time. His first mis- 
tress was the beautiful and unfortunate 
Louise de la Valli^re, who bore him two 
children, after which she retired to a con- 
vent, heart-broken and penitent, in 1674. 
The king’s next mistress was the March- 
ioness de Montespan, wdio held her place in 
the king’s affe< 5 lions formally years, bearing 
him eight children, all of whom he legit- 


French fleet bombarded Algiers — then a 
new method of warfare — and forced the pi- 
rates to beg for mercy and to liberate their 
French and other Christian captives. In 
1684 Genoa was also bombarded by the 
French navy for refusing to permit Louis 
XIV. to establish a depot within its terri- 
tory. 

After the retreat of the I'urks from Vi- 
enn^^n 1683, Louis XIV. marched his 
troop^jnto the Spanish Netherlands and 
seize(/ Courtray and Dixtiiude. In the 
sprint and summer of 1684 the French 
army \ok Oudenarde and Luxemburg, dis- 
mantled Treves, and menaced Mons and 
Brussels. On Augu.st 15, 1684, France and 
Holland concluded a truce for twenty years, 
and the Emperor Leopold I. of Germany 
and King Charles II. of Spain acceded to 
this truce in the course of a few weeks. 
this truce Louis XIV. was permitted to re- 
tain the free city of Strasburg, the province 
of Luxemburg, and all the towns which he 
had seized before August, i68t, but was 
fej^idden to advance any additional claim 
uAm the territories of the German Empire. 


imated. 

Madame de Montespan sele( 5 led Frangoise 
D’AubigmS, the widow of the comic poet 
Scarron, as governess for her children. 
Frangoise D’Aubign6 was handsome and 
highly accomplished, attradlive in manner, 
and endowed with great ladl. Louis XIV. 
frequently saw her w^hile she was in charge 
of his children, and she acquired over him 
an influence which she retained during the 
rest of his life. She afterward became 
Madame de Maintenon, and adled a conspic- 
uous part in the latter part of this king’s 
reign, as we shall presently see. She had 
many good qualities, but was a relentless 
bigot in religious matters, and this quality 
made her the evil genius of France. 

Madame de Maintenon professed to be 
shocked by the king’s evil ways, and pro- 
ceeded to reform him. Louis XIV. was as 
superstitious as he was licentious, and as 
cruel as he was superstitious. Madame de 
Maintenon made use of these traits in the- 
king’s charadler to persuade him that the 
be.st atonement he could make for his evil 
life was to destro}^ heresy in his kingdom. 
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WAt this timey^nce contained about a 
million Hugue^ts, who had become wealthy 
and prosperouf under the wise protecflion of 
the Edidl of Nantes. They were .sober, 
earnest and faithful, and had almost monop- 
olized the productive ii^ustry of France. 
Their silks, paper, velvet, and other nianu- 
fadlured articles were the boast of the king- 
dom ; and their efforts seemed about to make 
France the leading manufacturing country 
of the world. They were skillful farmers 
and vine-dressers, and wherever the land 
showed signs of the most skillful culture 
the owner was certain to be a Huguenot. 

The Huguenots were as celebrated for 
their integrity as for their industry. A 
Huguenot’s word was as good as his bond, 
and to be “honest as a Huguenot” became 
a proverb. This characteristic of integrity 
— an es.sential in a merchant who deals with 


Maria Theresa, the Spanish wife of Louis 
XIV., died in 1683 ; and Madame de Main- 
tenon resolved to marry the king. She 
carefully got him under her influence, and 
accordingly proceeded to persuade him that 
by extirpating heresy in his kingdom he 
could render adequate satisfaction to heaven 
for his past sins. The ill health of her 
royal paramour materially aided heri and 
the king during his fits of illness was anx- 
ious to quiet the remorse of conscience from 
which he suffered because of the past sins 
of his dissolute life. Penance mUvSt be per- 
formed, but not by himself. Says Sis- 
mondi: “Those who boasted of having 

converted him had never represented to him 
more than two duties — that of renouncing 
his incontinence, and that of extirpating 
heresy in his dominions.” 

The king’s confessor, the Jesuit Pfere la 


foreigners whom he never .sees — was .so con- 
spicuous in the business transactions of the 
Huguenots that tftey got the foreign trade 
of France almost exclu.sively into their 
hands. The English and the Dutch were 
always more willing to begin a correspond- 
ence with the Huguenot than with the Ro- 
man Catholic merchants. Thus the foreign 
bu.siness of France came almost wholly into 
the hands of Huguenot merchants at Bor- 
deaux, at Rouen, at Caen, at Metz, at Nis- 
mes, and at the other great centers of com- 
merce in France. Colbert had fostered the 
ind^ries of the Huguenots, and had en- 
coura^d them to pro.secute tho.se industries 
in ev/ry possible quarter. 

Tit Jesuits and the Roman Catholic 
Churdi had always regarded the tolerance 
shown to the Huguenots with great disfavor, 
and the Jesuits had .succeeded to .some ex- 
tent in renewing the persecutions of the 
sixteenth century. The Huguenots had 
been treated with great rigor for twenty 
years, and the king had been induced to 
look upon them with open hostility, in 
spite of their great usefulness to the state. 
The Jesuits now made use of the king's in- 
fatuation for Madame de Maintenon, and 
obtained her aid by offering to favor the 
sdHeme upon which her heart had been .set. 


Chaise, well seconded Madame de Main- 
tenon’s efforts with the king. Under their 
influence, Louis XIV. inflidted upon his 
Huguenot subjedls all the horrors that 
bigotry could devise or that a fiendish 
cruelty could execute. In the year of Col- 
Vjert’s death, 1683, the military executions 
commenced. Life was rendered intolerable 
to the Huguenots. Every avocation was 
closed again.st them,. and they were given 
the alternative of abjuring their religion or 
starving. Their churches were clo.sed or 
destroyed. Their pastors were forbidden to 
preach. Entire congregations of Hugue- 
nots were nias.sacred by the royal dragoons. 
Cruelty had full sway from Grenoble to 
Bordeaux. In the Viverais and the Ceven- 
nes the unfortunate Protestants were put to 
the sword. 

It was generally understood that a Hu- 
guenot was outside the prote( 5 lion of the 
laws, and that any one was at perfe( 5 l lib- 
erty to maltreat him at pleasure. Children 
were torn from their parents that they might 
be educated in the Roman Catholic faith. 
The fiercest and most brutal of the royal 
soldiery were let loose upon the defen.sele.ss 
Huguenot communities. The horrors of 
the DragoJinadcs, as these persecutions were 
called, are indescribable. Tho.se who re- 
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fused to abjure Protestantism were put to 
death or imprisoned. Many yielded and 
were “converted/’ In September, 1685, 
Louvois, the Minister of War, wrote to 
King Louis XIV.: “Sixty thousand con- 


France, except in Alsace^ffhe Huguen^ 
churches were ordered to be destroyed, and 
their pastors were commandea to leave the 
kingdom within fifteen. days. The Hugue- 
nots themselves were forbidden to leave 


versions have been made in the disffK^^of France on penalty# of confiscation of their 
BordeauicT^and twenty thousand in that of"Xproperty and penal servitude in the galleys. 
Montauban. So rapid is the progress that They were required to embrace the Roman 
before the end of the month ten thousand Catholic religion and to have their children 
Protestants will not be left in the district of educated in that faith. 


Bordeaux, where there were one hundred The Roman Catholic world greeted the 
and fifty thousand on the fifteenth of last Revocation of the Edi( 5 l of Nantes with re- 
month.” joicings, but the cruel measure inflic5led a 

Says Smiles: “The farce of Louis's con- death-blow upon the prosperity of PVance. 
version went on. In August, 1684, Madame The fierce French soldiery and thousands of 
de Maintenon wrote thus, ‘ The king is pre- foreign mercenaries were let loose upon the 
pared to do everything that shall be judged Huguenots throughout France, and the most 
useful for the welfore of religion. This shocking atrocities Vi cre perpetrated. These 


undertaking will cover him with glory be- 
fore God and man.’ The Dragonnades were 
then in full career throughout the southern 
provinces, and a long wail of anguish was 
rising from the persecuted all over France. 
In 1685 the king’s sufferings increased, and 
his conversion became imminent. His mis- 
eral)le body was beginning to decay, but he 
was willing to make a sacrifice to God of 
what the devil had left of it.” 

The Jesuits now made an agreement with 
Madame de Maintenon to advise King Louis 
XIV. to niarr^" her on condition that she 
should induce him to revoke the Edicl of 
Nantes. The infamous bargain was carried 
out. Pere la Chaise counseled a secret mar- 
riage, and the ceremony was performed at 
Versailles by the Archbishop of Paris in the 
presence of the confessor and two other wit- 
nesses. As the marriage was never ac- 
knowledged, Madame de Maintenon's po- 
sition at court remained anomalous and 
equivocal; but she exercised a supreme in- 
fluence over her royal hus])and, and imme- 
diately after her marriage she induced him 
to revoke the Edic 5 l of Nantes. 

The Revocation of the Edi( 5 l of Nantes 
occurred Odlober 17, 1685, thus depriving 
the Huguenots of all the privileges wdiich 
Henry VI. and Louis XIII. had granted 
them. The exercise of the Prote.stant reli- I 
gion was absolutely prohibited throughout 


brutal dragoons invaded every Huguenot 
dwelling, from the herdsman’s hut to the 
noble’s castle, and their occupants were 
subjected to the greatest outrages. Men 
and women were murdered at their own 
firesides. Little children were lorn from 
the arms of their parents and l^utchered in 
their pre.sence. Wives and maidens were 
outraged amid the ruins of their own homes. 

The Huguenots were forbidden to bury 
their dead, or to comfort their dying. The 
bodies, of those who died without the last 
offices of the Roman Catholic Church were 
removed from their dwellings by the puldic 
hangman, and cast into the common sc^er. 
Those who refused the viaticum whe^Wick 
were punished, in case of recover^", wfch the 
galleys, or imprisonment for life, ami the 
confiscation of all their property. M 

So severe was the persecution tlijft hun- 
dreds and thousands of Huguenots fied 
from France, in spite of the cruel laws 
against emigration. Thousands who at- 
tempted to escape were shot down by the 
soldiers, and thousands of others were cap- 
tured and sent to the galleys. The purest 
and gentlest men were sent there and chained 
beside the vilest criminals. Each galley 
had a Jesuit chaplain, who constantly of- 
fered pardon to each captive Huguenot if 
he would renounce the Protestant religMn 
for the Roman Catholic faith. Notw^h- 
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nngs of the captives, most 
true to their religious con- 


The cruelties inflicted upon the Hugue- 
nots their bigoted king aroused the most 
inveterate hatred of Louis XIV. in all Prot- 


Altogether about two hundred thousand j estaiit Europe; and his great opponent. 
Huguenots fled from their native land, and I Prince William of Orange, soon perceived 
many thousands were ^massacred in the I the blunder which the “ Grand Monarque” 
Dragonnades. Among the exiles were some had committed, and took full advantage ot 


of the noblest names of France. Marshal | it. The position of William, who was uni- 
Schomberg, one of the talented commanders ; versally considered the champion of the 
of Louis XIV., escaped into Holland and Protestant cause, as well as the implacable 


entered the service of Prince William of 
Orange. Among the exiles were many dis- 
tinguished literary men; such as Basnage, 
Bayle, Jurieu, Lenfant, Beausobre, Saurin, 
Rapin and others. Most of the refuges be- 
longed to the industrial, commercial and 
manufadluring classes. 

This Huguenot exodus w^ell-nigh de- 
stroyed the industry of France. Lyons, 
Tours and Nantes were ruined. Lyons did 
not recover its former prosperity for a cen- 
tury. Nantes has not yet recovered from 
the losses which tlte bigotry of Louis XIV. 
thus infli(5led upon it. This bigotry was a 
severer blow to the prosperity of his king- 
dom than all the costly wars which his am- 
bition had kindled. 

The industry which France had thus 
lost was transplanted to Protestant countries; 
and thus England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and even the English colonies 
in North America, were enriched by the 
skill and labor of these Huguenot exiles. 
Th4 ^£ stablished new branches of manufac- 
ture those countries, and these have 
growysteadily until the present time. Thus 
thoselcountries gained what France had 
lost, ^d that which is the most valuable 
source of wealth that any country- can 
possess — an enlightened, industrious and 
skillful cla.ss of citizens. 

Frederick William, the Great Eledlor of 
Brandenburg, distinguished himself by his 
liberality to the twenty thousand Huguenot 
refugees who settled in his dominions. He 
provided them with land, with building ma- 
terials, and with capital for their manufac- 
tures; and their industry and diligence soon 
" tr||isfornied the waste lands about Berlin 
infc a well cultivated garden. 


foe of Louis XIV., was vastly improved. 

Through William’s exertions the power- 
ful League of Augsburg was formed in July, 
1686 , uniting the Emperor Leopold I. of 
Germany, King Charles II. of Spain, King 
Charles XI. of Sweden, and the leading 
German princes, such as the Eledlor- Pala- 
tine and the Elecl;ors of Bavaria and Saxony, 
against the King of France. Plolland did 
not immediately join the league, as Will- 
iam’s interests did not demand that the 
illustrious Stadtholder should break with 
Louis XIV. just then. He was secretly 
preparing to drive his father-in-law, King 
James II., from the throne of England. 
He .skillfully concealed his designs from 
the King of France until it was too late for 
that monarch to oppose them. 

The affairs of Cologne and the Palatinate 
soon furnished a pretext for hostilities. B}’ 
meajns of French gold a parti.san of Louis 
XIV. was ele(5led Archbishop-Eledlor of 
Cologne, while Pope Innocent XI. and the 
League of Augsburg supported a Bavarian 
prince as a candidate for the office. The 
Duke of Orleans, the fiVench king’s brother, 
had married the sister of the last Elector- 
Palatine belonging to the House of Simmern. 
At her marriage this new Duchess of Or- 
leans renounced all feudal rights in the Pal- 
atinate, but retained her hereditary claim to 
the movable property or allodial possessions 
of her family. 

Louis XIV. now claimed all the artillery 
of the fortresses of the Palatinate as “mov- 
ables,” and his lawyers interpreted the allo- 
dial tenure so as to make it include almost 
the whole of the Palatinate. The new 
Elector -Palatine, Philip William of Neu- 
burg, appealed to the Emperor Leopold I. ; 
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and the alarm which the arrogant assump- 
tions of the King of France excited gave a 
new importance to the League of Augsburg. 

The War of the League of Augsburg com- 
menced in September, 1688, when Louis 
XIV. hurled his forces against Gerinan}’. 
A French army of eighty thousand men 
under the command of the Dauphin and 
Marshals Duras and Vauban invaded the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, took Philipsburg 
after a month’s siege, and captured Mann- 
heim shortly afterward. A French division 
under the Marquis de Boufflers occupied the 
whole of the Palatinate of the Rhine west 
of that river; and another French detach- 
ment under Manshal d’Humieres seized Di- 
nant, in the bishopric of Liege. 

Prince William of Orange took advantage 
of the PVench movement against Germany 
by prosecuting his designs against King 
James 11 . of Kngland, who had become 
thoroughly estranged from his subjed:s hy 
his arbitrary and illegal efforts to make Ro 
man Catholicism the state religion of Kng- 
land. The English nobility, gentry, clergy 
and people turned their eyes toward the 
Prince of Orange, who, as we have seen, 
was invited to come to England to defend 
liberty and Protestantism, and with whom 
many of the most prominent men in Eng- 
land had been negotiating for some time. 

Louis XIV. in great anger warned the 
Prince of Orange that any attempt which 
he made against James II. would involve 
him in a war with France; but the League 
of Augsburg kept the French king so closely 
occupied that he was unable to interfere 
with William’s movements against the King 
()f England; and the Prince of Orange em- 
barked unmolested in the expedition with 
which he landed in England, thus giving 
the signal for the Glorious Revolution of 
1688, which hurled the usurping tyrant 
James II. from the English throne, and 
which made William and his wife Mary joint 
sovereigns of Kngland. The deposed James 
II. and his queen and infant son found 
refuge in France, where they were gener- 
ously received and maintained by Louis 
XIV. 


So altered were the relan^is of EuropeS 
powers that such CatholiAsovereigns as 
Pope Innocent XI., the Phnperor Leopold I. 
and King Charles II. of Spain united in 
congratulating the Protestant Prince Will- 
iam of Orange qri his accession to the 
thrones of England, Scotland and Ireland; 
and this event by turning England, the 
former allj" of Louis XIV., into an enemy, 
imposed a serious check upon the French 
king’s extravagant ambition which all Eu- 
rope alike dreaded. 

As Louis XIV. was unable to occupy the 
whole of the Palatinate of the Rhine, he 
hearkened to tlie advise of his brutal Minis- 
ter of War, Louvois, and commanded his 
generals to ravage that beautiful distri(5l 
with fire and sword; and the Rhenish Pal- 
atinate accordingly suffered a desolation far 
more terrible than in fhe preceding w'ar. 
More than forty cities and hundreds of 
flourishing villages were reduced to ashes, 
because the French coulcT not garrison these 
towns. The important cities of Mannheim, 
Heidelberg, Spires, Worms, PVankenthal, 
Oppenheim and Bingen were thus burned ; 
and the beautiful country became a black- 
ened desert, as the farms, orchards and vine- 
yards were likewise laid utterly waste. 

Such of the unfortunate iiihalhtaiits as 
w^ere able to emigrate took refuge in other 
countries: but over a hundred thousand 
peasantry- wandered helpless amid the ruins 
of their dwellings, imploring the ciu^ of 
Heaven upon the merciless PVenclJ king 
who had been the cause of their suffe 
These cruelties aroused the most ii 
hatred of the French in the hearts^ 
German people — a hatred which has not 5^et 
died out. 

The Emperor Leopold I. of Germany 
now declared war against Louis XIV., de- 
nouncing him as the enemy of Christen- 
dom ; and such was the effe( 5 l of the cruel- 
ties of the French that a GranI Alliance 
was formed against the King of France, 
consisting of England and Holland under 
William of Orange, Charles II. of Spain, 
Duke Vidlor Amadeus II. of Savoy, 1|^ 
Emperor Leopold I. of Germany, and me 
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fttermaii princeji^io had formed the League 
of Augsburg^ England, under the vigor- 
ous'governmlnt of King William III., wavS 
the head of the Grand Alliance. 

The generals on the side of France in 
this war were the Dijke of Luxemburg, 
Marshal Catinat and the great engineer 
Vauban. The leading commanders of the 
forces of the allies were William III. of 
England and Holland, Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, the Earl of Marlborough and the 
Dutch engineer Cohorn. The Duke of 
Lorraine, the best general of the Emperor 
Leopold I. of Germany, died in 1690, and 
was succeeded in the command of the im- 
perial armies by the lUecflor Maximilian 
Emanuel of Bavaria. 

After the formation of the Grand Alli- 
ance the allies placed three armies in the 
field to oppose tke French. The finst of 
these armies, under the Prince of Waldeck, 
entered the Spanish Netherlands, and de- 
feated the Frenctt under Marshal DTIumi- 
eres at Walcourt and drove them back from 
the line of the Sambre. The second allied 
army, under the Duke of Lorraine, and the 
third, under the new Elecflor Frederick HI. 


have held aloof because he was disloyal to 
King William III. and secretly in the inter- 
e.st of James II. 

The allied fleet was obliged to retire and 
to .seek the shelter of the Thames, and for 
some time there were fears in England of a 
French invasion; but these fears were dis- 
pelled by King William’s vi< 5 lory over the 
fallen James II. in the decisive battle of the 
Boyne, in Ireland, July i, 1690, the day 
after the naval battle off Beachy Head. 
James II. returned to France; and when 
Ireland was reduced to submission in 1691 
the French forces evacuated the island, 
many of the Irish going wdth them and 
afterward doing good service to King Louis 
XIV. 

Early in 1690 Louis XIV. appointed the 
Duke of Luxemburg to the command of the 
French army in the Spanish Netherlands, 
and this commander became famous as 
Marshal Luxembourg. He forced a passage 
of the Sambre in spite of the resistance of 
the Prince of Waldeck, and defeated that 
general in the great battle of Fleurus, June 
30, 1690, the very day of the French naval 
vi( 5 lory over the Anglo-Dutch fleet - off 


of Brandenburg, at once marched to the Beachy Head. 

Rhine and took Mayence and Bonn; after In the spring of 1691 the French arm^^ 


which they retired into winter-quarters in 
the Palatinate, which still was able to fur- 
nish them subsistence in spite of the bar- 
barous ravages to which it had been sub- 
jd^^d by the French. In Italy the French 
undy Marshal Catinat defeated the Duke 
of *voy at Staflarda, August 18, 1690. 

Ik order to weaken England by aiding 
Jamit; II. in his efforts to recover his lost 
throne, Louis XIV. sent James to Ireland 
with a French force in March, 1689; and in 
the summer of 1690 a French fleet of seventy- 
eight ships-of-the-line under Admiral Tour- 
ville attempted to make a descent upon 
England in the interest of James II., and 
defeated the English and Dutch fleet under 
Admiral Herbert, Earl of Torrington, off* 
Beachy Head, on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, June 30, 1690. The Dutch sustained 

f e brunt of this engagement with great 
avery, but the English admiral is said to 


under King Louis XIV. in person captured 
Mons, one of the strongest fortresses in the 
Spanish Netherlands, after a siege of nine 
days. In the summer of the same year 
Louvois, the able but brutal French Minis- 
ter of War, died; but none regretted his 
death, except King I^ouis XIV., who found 
himself at great loss to find one to fill his 
place. 

In May, 1692, a French army of thirty 
thoUvSand men, largely composed of British 
exiles, was assembled at various points on 
the coast of Normandy — at Havre, Cher- 
bourg and Cape La Hogue — to invade Eng- 
land and replace James II. on the throne of 
that kingdom. This force was commanded 
by James himself and Marshal Bellefonds, 
and was to be conveyed to the English coast 
by a French fleet of forty-four ships-of-the- 
line under Admiral Tourville. 

No sooner was Admiral Tourville ready 
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to embark the troops designed to make a 
descent on the English coast than he was 
ordered by his king to attack the English 
and Dutch fleet of ninety-nine ships-of-the- 
line under Admiral Russell, which had en- 
tered the English Channel. Though Ad- 
miral Tourville did not expe< 5 l vi< 5 tory 
against such odds, he obeyed his king’s 
order without the slightest hesitation, and 
thus attacked the Anglo-Dutch fleet off the 
Isle of Wight, May 19, 1692, but was de- 
feated and forced to retire at night. 

Most of Tourville’s shattered fleet sought 
shelter in the roadstead of Cape La Hogue, 
where they were stranded witli their broad- 
sides to the vi( 51 orious foe. There they 
were attacked by the pursuing English 
ships of Admiral Russell’s vitflorious fleet 
and totally destroyed, May 23, 1692. James 
II. viewed the engagement from the neigh- 
boring cliffs, and could not refrain from ex- 
pressing his admiration of the valor of the 
English sailors, though the result of the 
battle put an end to his hopes of recovering 
his lost crown. Louis XIV. was so di.s- 
heartened by the loss of his fleet that he 
almndoncd the cause of James II., who 
passed the remainder of bis life in pious se- 




army under King Louis^KIV. in pers^ 
into an engagement near L«vain>but the 
French king declined to nieft his great ad- 
versary in the open field, and abruptly left 
his army and sent a portion of it into Ger- 
many — an acl whi^h so weakened his mili- 
tary prestige that he did not afterward ap- 
pear in person at the head of an army. 

King William III. was defeated by the 
French army under Marshal Luxembourg in 
the* bloody battle of Neerwiiiden, July 29, 
ib93, Ibus leaving the French in the ascen- 
dency in the Spanish Netherlands ; but 
William condu< 5 led his retreat -with such 
skill that his antagonists .said that he was 
more formidable in defeat than others in 
vic%)ry. 

On October 4, 1693, the French army in 
Piedmont under Marshal Catinat defeated 
the Duke of vSavoy in *1110 battle of Mar- 
saglia: and the French army in vSpain under 
the Duke of Noailles cajjtured Rosas in the 
province of Catalonia. 

The French fleet under Admiral Tour- 
ville attacked and defeated an English fleet 
under Admiral vSir George Rooke in Lagos 
Bay, on the southern coast of Portugal, 
June 27, 1693, thus capturing four Engli.sh 


elusion at the palace of St. Germains, near j men-of-war and forty of the richly-laden 


Paris. 

While his navy w^ls thus destroyed, the 
King of France was more fortunate on land. 
On May 25, 1692, he in person laid siege to 
Namur, the stronge.st fortre.ss in the Span- 
ish Netherlands. Vauban’s engineering 
skill was irresistible, and the fortre.ss sur- 
rendered June 5, 1692. William III. of 
England and Holland had in the meantime 
marched to the relief of the beleaguered 
fortress, at the head of an allied army of 
seventy thousand men, but was prevented 
from cro.ssing the Sambre by the French 
army under Marshal Luxembourg. Will- 
iam attacked Marshal Luxembourg at Stein- 
kirk, in the province of Hainault, July 24, 
1692, but was repulsed with heavy loss 
after an obstinate battle, and forced to re- 
treat to Brussels. 

King William III. began the campaign 
of 1693 by endeavoring to draw the French 


Ivnglish and Dutch merchantmen which the 
English fleet was convoying toward Smyrna. 
English commerce suffered greatly from the 
depredations of French privateers. In South 
America the French squadron undei^^m* 
modore de Pointis surpri.sed the ritti city 
of Carthageiia, inflidling a loss of\hirty 
millions upon the Spaniards; while Mother 
French squadron under Duguay-Troimn cap- 
tured a Dutch fleet 011 its way from Bilbao. 

PVance had now been engaged for seven 
years in a constant and ruinous war with 
the Grand Alliance; and Louis XIV. was 
anxious for peace, being conscious of the 
fadl that his resources were completely ex- 
hausted. “The people were perishing to 
the sound of Te Deums, ’ ’ In the language 
of Fenelon, Louis XIV. “had made France 
a va.st hospital.”' The French finances had 
greatly fallen into disorder since ColbeWs 
death, in 1683. The French peasantry £d 
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ieen largely drifted into the armies, and 
the landvS w/'e left uncultivated. Taxes 
upon industry bad eaten up the very sources 
of revenue, while the kingdom was burdened 
with an enormous debt. 

Louis XIV. had a still stronger motive 
for peace in his views concerning the Span- 
ish succession, as the childless Charles II. 
of Spain was evidently near the end of his 
life. For a long time Louis X IV. had an un- 
derstanding with the Emperor Leopold I. 
of Germany, who, like himself, was a first 
cousin and a brother-in-law of the Spanish 
king. As the French king could not realize 
his hope respedling a partition of the Span- 
ish dominions if the death of Charles II. 
should occur while all Europe was in arms 
against France, Louis XIV. sought the 
mediation of Pope Innocent XII. and of 
Kings Christian V. of Denmark and Charles 
XI. of Sweden; offering ample concessions 
for the sake of peace. William III. of Eng- 
land and Holland and the Emperor Leopold 
I. of German}^ were well aware of the ex- 
haustion of their great antagonist, and op- 
posed and neutralized all his efforts, .so that 
the war went on four years longer. French 
armies renewed their deva.stations in the 
Rhineland, wdiile French privateers contin- 
ued preying upon English and Dutch com- 
merce. 

Marshal Luxembourg, the ablest of the 
French commanders in this w^ar, died at 
vAiifeilles, January 4, 1695, at the age of 
sixt>yseven. He was succeeded by Mar- 
shal^Mllcroi, who began his military career 
by aVowing King William III. to recapture 
the sn-ong fortress of Namur, thus giving 
the allies the ascendency in the Spanish 
Netherlands and producing a marked im- 
provement in their fortunes. As this was 
the first conquest wre.sted from Louis XIV., 
the allies felt greatly encouraged. 

Louis XIV. still became more anxious 
for peace, and proceeded to break up the 
Grand Alliance. By restoring Pignerol, in 
Piedmont, and Nice and the other posses- 
sions w^hich the French had wrested from 
iljj^ Hou.se of Savoy, the French king suc- 
c^^ded in inducing Vi( 5 lor Amadeus II. 


Duke of Savoy, to desert the Grand Alli- 
ance and to sign a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance with France, May 30, 1696. 

Sweden offered her mediation for a peace. 
The Emperor Leopold I. of Germany 
was most averse to a treaty with the King 
of PVance, but when England and Holland 
intimated that they would conclude a sepa- 
rate treaty wdth Louis XIV. the Emperor 
finally con.sented to negotiate. The pleni- 
potentiaries of all the belligerent powers 
met at the little village of Ryswick, in Hol- 
land, in May, 1697. After four months of 
negotiation, the Peace of Ryswick w^as con- 
cluded between France, England, Holland 
and Spain, wSeptember 30, 1697. Louis 
XIV. bound himself to acknowledge Will- 
iam III. as the rightful King of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and to render no fur- 
ther assistance to the exiled Janies II. Louis 
XIV. also restored to Spain the French con- 
quests in the vSpanish province of Catalonia, 
and also some of the French acquisitions in 
the Spani.sh Netherlands, such as the duchy 
df Luxemburg and the towns of Charleroi. 
Mons, Ath and Cambray. 

The next month, Oftober, 1697, 
peror Leopold I. of Germain' acceded to the 
Peace of Ryswick by reluc 5 lantly signing a 
treaty with France, by which he recovered 
all the imperial territory which Louis XIV. 
had wrested from him since the Peace of Nim- 
eguen, in 1678, except the city of Strasburg, 
which France still retained. Duke Leopold 
of Lorraine was restored to his parental in- 
heritance ; and the Duche.ss of Orleans re- 
nounced all her claims to the Palatinate 
upon the payment of a sum of money from 
the new El edlor- Palatine; while Joseph 
Clement of Bavaria w^as confirmed in the 
dignity of Archbishop- Elecflor of Cologne. 

The terms of the Peace of Ryswick were 
humiliating to Louis XIV.; but the ex- 
hausted condition of his kingdom, and his 
anxiety to have his hands free upon the ap- 
proaching vacancy of the Spani.sh throne, 
allowed him no other alternative than to ac- 
cept them. This treaty released England 
forever from French influence and made her 
the chief counterpoise to France in the Eu- 
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ropean States-System. The last war of 
Louis XIV. was that of the Spanish Succes- 
sion in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury, which involved ffl^^rcat powers 
Central and Western luirobe, and whic! 
will be described in the next«haptcr. 
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SECTION IV.— SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


SPAIN. 

HILIP III., who became King 
of Spain upon tlie death of his 
father Philip II., September 
13, I59^^, was an insignificant 
monarch. Spain had now en- 
tered fairly on her decline. The bigoted 
policy of Philip II. had robbed his kingdom 
of its power and glory, and had laid the j 
foundations of its ruin. Still Spain was a 
great and formidable kingdom for some 
time longer, but she rapidly declined during 
the seventeenth century. 

Philip III. continued his bigoted father’s 
policy of ruin. In 1609 he issued an edidl 
banishing the oppressed Moriscoes, or Chris- 
tianized Moors, from Spain. As the export 
of gold from Spain was forbidden, the un- 
fortunate Moriscoes were obliged to abandon 
most of their property, which was .seized by 
the Spanish government. The exile of the 
Moriscoes was conduc 5 led with the greatest 
cruelty. More than one hundred and thirty 
thou.sand embarked for Africa, but ninety- 
five thousand of these perished of hunger 
and exhaustion on the way. One hundred 
thousand others sought refuge in France, 
but were permitted to remain in that coun- 
try only on condition of embracing Roman 
Catholic Christianity, which they had just 
reje< 5 led in Spain. They refu.sed to do so, 
and were ordered to leave France. While 
waiting for transportation so many died in 
the PVench ports and were thrown into the 
sea that the fish were supposed to be poi- 
soned. 

By this cruel a( 5 l Philip III. had dealt a 
fatal blow to the prosperity of his own king- 
dom. Miles of fertile fields that had been 
rich in the olive and the vine lay waste 
for want of tillage; and Spain has not yet 


recovered from the ruinous effedls of the 
banishment of the Mori.scoes, which was to 
her what the Revocation of the Edidt of 
Nantes was to France. 

Philip III. died in March, 1621, and was 
succeeded as King of Spain by his son 
PHiLii* IV., who was then only sixteen 
years old, and who was superior to his 
I father in many respects. Under Philip IV. 
the decay of S])ain’s greatness went on very 
rapidl>'. We have already alluded to the 
part which Spain took in the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. She gained nothing by 
that struggle, all her earlier advantages 
having been wrested from her during the 
progress of the war. While the war was in 
progress Spain was confronted with revolts 
in Catalonia, Portugal and Naples. 

The home forces of vSpain were for some 
time occupied by the revolt of the provinces 
of Bi.scay anti Catalonia. The intolerable 
outrages committed by a Spanish army 
quartered in those provinces during the 
campaign of i639-'’4c) against the French 
exasperated the inhabitants. Bands oy|alf- 
.savage mountaineers, who were oj^^ieir 
wa}' to Barcelona to hire thcin.selves%ut for 
labor in the fields, caught the fury; Md by 
a sudden impulse all Castilians or foijpgners 
in the city were ma.ssacred. The Catalo- 
nian insurgents sent to all the European 
powers a statement of their grievances 
against the Spanish government, and by a 
formal treaty Louis XIII. engaged to pro- 
vide a military force to aid the Catalans. 
A Spanish army of twenty thousand men 
was already on its march to the frontier of 
Catalonia, marking its route by fire and 
blood; and the rebels soon transferred their 
allegiance to France. ^ 

Spain suffered a more serious and «r- 
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fluent loss in t^^iiiberation of Portugal, in 
C640. Durin^^its sixty years’ union with 
Spain, Porlugf^l had been oppressed, humil- 
iated and impoverished by its Spanish con- 
(pierors. Portuguese commerce with the 
Pvast and West Indies was crippled, the Por- 
tuguese nav^'y was destroyed, and the Por- 
tuguese people were crushed with taxes 
which defrayed the cost of erecting unnec' 
essary palaces for the Kings of Spain. When 
commanded to march against the revolted 
Catalans, the Portuguese nobles and officers 
re.solved to follow the example of those 
rebels. The Spanish guards of Lisljon and 
the vdce-rjueen’s palace were cut down. The 
Duke of Braganza, a descendant of the for- 
mer Kings of Portugal, was ])roclaimed King 
of Portugal with the title of John IV. ; thus 
completing the revolution, A. D. 1640. 

With the single^ excel )tion of Ceuta, in 
North-western Africa, the Portugese colo- 
nies overpowered their Spanish garrisons; 
and tile Portuguese Cortrs which assembled 
at lyisbon in 1641 declared the right of every 
nation to renounce the rule of a tyrant, even 
if he were a legitimate sovereign, and not a 
usurper like the King of vSpain. This was 
the origin of the dynasty which, in its royal 
and imperial branches, still occupies the 
thrones of Portugal and Brazil. 

In 1647 Naples also revolted again.st 
Spain, the insurred:ion in that Italian de- 
pendency of the vSpanish Hapsburgs being 
unej^ the leadership of the fisherman Masan- 
ielh^V Although Ferdinand the Catholic 
and t/c Emperor Charles V. had promi.sed 
the iTeapolitans that no taxes should be 
levie(P^upon them without the consent of 
the Estates of Naples, the Spanish kings 
were accustomed to disregard their prom- 
ises, as they looked upon their Italian pos- 
sessions simply as an inexhaustible source 
of revenue. The Spanish viceroy of Naples 
neglecfled to summon the Neapolitan Es- 
tates, and levied taxes at his own pleasure. 
All the simplest necessaries of life w^ere taxed 
heavily; and in 1647 an impost was levied 
upon fruit, the chief article of food that had 
h^ierto CvScaped this burden. This cau.sed 
tUK insurredliou of the poor of Naples, who 


had already suffered severely from the op- 
pressive taxes. 

Under the leadership of the 3'^oung Amalfi 
fisherman Masaniello, the insurgents of Na- 
ples obtained possession of the city of Na- 
ples, burned the custom-house, and forced 
' the vicero>' to take refuge in the Castle of St. 
i Elmo. About the same time the inhabi- 
tants of Palermo rose in arms against the 
Spanish viceroy of vSicily. The viceroy of 
Naples succeeded in gaining over many of 
the rebels by promi.ses which he never in- 
tended to fulfill, and caused their leader Ma- 
.saniello to be assa.ssinated, thus ending the 
I revolt. 

' Auother revolt broke out at Na])les in 
August, 1647. The rebels compelled Don 
, John of Austria, the illegitimate son of 
' King Philip I\\ of vSpain, to recall his army 
' after .several days of street-fighting; but they 
appeared utterly helpless since the assa.ssi- 
nation of Masaniello, in whom they repo.sed 
the most implicit faith. They selecfled (len- 
naro Anne.si for their leader, and by his ad- 
' vice they invited the Duke of (kiise to jdacc 
himself at their head and to assist them in 
founding a republic. 

I The Duke of Guise came promptly, as he 
ex|')ec‘^ed to recover the possessions of the 
House of Anjou, from which he was de* 

I scended; but the Neapolitans soon .saw 
I through his design and became discon- 
I tented. The duke mortally offended Gennaro 
Amiesi, who gratified his revenge by betray- 
I ing the city to the Spaniards, thus ending 
the revolt. The Spaniards executed Gen- 
naro Anne.si and many others of the iK)pular 
party, and crushed the spirit of the Neapol- 
itan peo])le by a series of barbarous cruel- 
ties. The revolt in Sicily w^as ended more 
easily. The Spanish viceroy di.sarmed the 
rebels by a liberal proclamation of amnesty, 
and then .shot down many of them in the 
.streets. 

The revolt of Naples, and the great strain 
put upon the resources of Philip IV. by the 
Thirty Years’ War, reduced him to the 
necessity of concluding the Peace of Miin- 
.ster with the Dutch Republic, in January, 
1648; thus acknowledging that vigorous 
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young state as an independent power among j 
the nations of the earth, and ceding to it | 
the towns of Dutch Flanders and the Dutch 
conquests in the Fast Indies, in Africa and 
in the New World. 

As we have seen, the Peace of West- 
phalia, 0 < 5 lober 24, 1648, which ended the 
Thirty Years' War, did not end hostilities ! 
between Spain and France, which continued 
eleven years longer, until ended by the 
l\*ace of the Pyrenees, November 7, 1659, 
by which Spain was obliged to cede to 
hVance the county of Roussillon, north of 
the Pyrenees, and the county of Artois, in 
the vS])anish Netherlands. Spain retained 
the rest of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
also PVanche-Conite, the Duchy of Milan, 
and the Kingdom of Naples and vSicily. Ry 
the Treaty of tlie Pyrenees, Spain surren- j 
dered the last vestige of supremacy which 
she liad exercised in ICtirope since the reign 
of Philip II.: and .she rapidly sunk into in- 
sign ificance. 

Tdiilij) I\'. died in vSeptember, 1665, and 
was succeeded as King of Spain by his son | 
Cii \Kijcs II., the child of a second mar- | 
riagf. T^xcejiting the wars with Louis XIV. j 
of PVaiice, the reign of Charles 11. was un- ' 
eventful. He was the last of the dynasty j 
of the Spanish Plapsburgs, who had reigned | 
over the Spanish dominions for almo.st two 
centuries, beginning with Charles I., the 
Ivm])eror Charles V. of Germany, in 1516. 

As Charles II. was childle.ss, his death in 
1700 gave rise to a contest for the Spanish 
df)m inions, which brought on a general Ivu- 
ropeaii struggle known as the War of tlie 
Spanish Succession, A. D. 1702-1713, which 
l)laced the French House of Bourbon on the 
Spanish throne, in the person of Duke 
Philip of Anjou, who became Piiiijp V. 
By the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, Spain 
ceded the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Na- 
ples and Sicily to the lunperor Charles VI. 
of German3^ the head of the Austrian House 
of Hapsburg and the competitor of Philip 
of Anjou for the Spanish throne; while Gib- 
raltar and Minorca were ceded to England, 
and Spain and Portugal resumed their for- 
mer boundaries. 

66 
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During the sixty years’ s^jje( 5 lion of Po?- 
tugal to the Spanish crowl the greatness 
of Portugal steadily declined. The fortu- 
gue.se posses.s!ons in North -we.stern Africa 


passed into the l^nds of Spain, and Ceuta 
was thus permanently lost to Portugal. The 
Dutch became formidable rivals of the Por- 
tuguese on the western coast of Africa, and 
deprived them of much of theii commerce 
in that quarter. In the East Indies the 
Dutch also seized many of the Portuguese 
po.ssessions and absorbed the Portuguese 
trade, thus giving the death-blow to the 
Portugue.se supremacy in that part of the 
world, and ])lacing the remaining Portuguese 
.settlements in S<nitheriL and Ivastern Asia 
in great peril. At the .same time the Rng- 
li.sh laid the foundations of their empire in 
India, whicli was de.'Hined eventually to 
overshadow both the Portugue.se and Dutch 
dominions in that quarter. 

During the .same period the Phiropean 
enemies of S])ain also attacked Brazil, which 
Portuguese dependency had also fallen into 
the hands of Spain. The Portugue.se .settle- 
ments in Brazil were repeatedly attacked 
and ])lundered by French, English and 
Dutch fleets. In 1612 the French seized 
Maranhao and founded the city of Sao Luiz 
do Maranhao, but in 1615 the Portugue.se 
expelled the PTench from that town. In 
1623 a Dutch fleet cajitured Bahia, but in 
1625 the J)utch garrison in that toj^was 
forced to surrender to the Portugu»e. In 
1629 the Dutch captured PernambuA; after 
which they rapidly extended their C(yjuests 
in Brazil, so that by 1645 they had^po.s.se.s- 
sion of all Brazil north of Pernambuco, ex- 
cept Para. 

The Portugue.se universally detested the 
Spaniards; and the Spani.sh rule was so op- 
pre.ssive that the popular discontent in Por- 
tugal steadily increa.sed, until 1640, when 
the Portuguese rose in revolt and proclaimed 
the Duke of Braganza King of Portugal 
with the title of John IV. PVance, Eng- 
land and Holland at once recognized the in- 
dependence of Portugal under the Houi^|of 
Braganza, France and Holland being Jen- 
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aged in hostijroes with Spain during the 
progress of tfc Thirty Years’ War. John 
IV. successfully resisted the efforts which 
Spain made during his entire reign to re- 
conquer Portugal. 

During the reign of Ji)hn IV. the Portu- 
guese graduall}^ drove the Dutch from Bra- 
zil, and recovered that entire dependency 
by 1654. Brazil was ereefted into a princi- 
pality, and the heir-apparent to the crown 
of Portugal was invested with the title of 
Prince of Brazil. In the meantime Brazil 
had prospered steadily, in spite of the strug- 
gles with the Dutch and the exaeflions of 
the home government. The pros|)erity of 
the province was based on agriculture. 

King John IV. died in 1656, and was 
succeeded on the throne of Portugal by his 
second son Alfonso \T., whose elder 
brother had died sAme time before. In 1660 
Holland concluded a treaty with Portugal 
renouncing all her claims to Brazil. In 
1661 a treaty of afliance was concluded be- 
tween Portugal and England; by which the 
Princess Catharine of Braganza, the daugh- 
ter of King Alfonso VI., was married to 
King Charles II. of England; while Portu- 
gal ceded Tangier, in North-western Africa, 
and Bombay, in Ilindoostan, to England as 
Catharine’s dowry. This treaty was the 
beginning of intimate relations between 
Portugal and England which lasted a long 
time and had a marked effedl upon the for- 
tufc^of Portugal. 

Kijjg Alfonso VI. was so weak and con- 
temAible a monarch that the Si)aniards 
felt Vneouraged to prosecute hostilities 
against the Portuguese with increased 
vigor; but the Portuguese were vic 5 lorious, 
the Spaniards being decisiv^^ely defeated at 
Almexial in 1663 and at Villaviciosa in 
1666. The battle of Villaviciosa virtually 
secured the independence of Portugal, 
though Spain still refused to acknowledge it. 

The Portuguese had become .so disgusted 
with Alfonso VI. that the Portuguese Cortes 
deprived him of his authority as an imbecile, 
in 1667, and made his brother Dom Pedro 
x^ent. A dispensation was obtained from 
Wpe Clement IX. annulling Alfonso’s mar- 


riage; and his divorced queen, Mary of 
Savoy, then married Dom Pedro. One 
of the first a<fls of the regency was the Peace 
of Eisbon with Spain, February 13, 1668. by 
which Spain treated with the Portuguese as 
a sovereign and independent nation, and a 
mutual restitution of all conquests during 
the war was made, with the exception of 
the city of Ceuta, in North-western Africa, 
which remained to Spain. The subjec 5 ls of 
both nations recovered all property alien- 
ated or confiscated during the war. By the 
Peace of the Hague between Portugal and 
Holland, July 31, 1669, the Dutch were left 
in posses.sion of all the conquests which 
they had made from the Portuguese in the 
East Indies. 

King Alfonso VI. was clo.sely confined 
until his death, in 1683, when the regent 
Dom Pedro ascended the throne of Portugal 
with the title of Pjcdro II. In 1696 gold 
was discovered in Brazil, and diamonds 
Avere also found in that country about the 
same time. These discoveries vastly in- 
creased the wealth of Brazil, and poured a 
steady stream of wealth into the Portuguese 
treasury. In 1703 Portugal, by an offensive 
and defensive alliance with England, was 
drawn into the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. During the war Pedro II. died, and was 
succeeded as King of Portugal by his son 
John V., A. D. 1706, during whose reign 
Spain by treaty formally acknowledged the 
independence of Portugal, A. 1 ). 1737. 

The history of Portugal is thenceforth 
generally unimportant and uneventful. 
Though the country had recovered its inde- 
pendence, the restored Kingdom of Portugal 
lacked vigor, and has manifested the same 
tendency to decay that has charac 5 lerized 
Spain since the reign of Philip II. Though 
Portugal had recovered its independence 
through the growing feebleness and decline 
of Spain, the restored kingdom was unable 
to recover more than half of its old colonial 
empire, most of its former possessions in 
the East Indies having come into the posses- 
sion of the young and vigorous Dutch Re- 
public. Only in Brazil was Portugal able 
to reestablish her old dominion. 
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SECTION V.— THE NORTH 

DENMARK. 

URING the sixty years’ reign 
of Christian IV., A. D. 1588-- 
1648, Denmark was prosper- 
ous, notwithstanding her dis- 
astrous wars. The Danish 
monarchy embraced all of Denmark and 
Norway, with the seven southern provinces 
of Sweden ; while Iceland and Greenland 
were among its foreign possessions. In 16 1 1 
Christian IV. began a foolish and useless 
war with the King of Sweden; but this war 
was ended by the Peace of Siorod in 1613. 
through the mediation of England. The 
part which Christian IV. took in the Thirty 
Years’ War as an ally of the German Prot- 
estants, which ended in his deteat, and 
which was closed by the Peace of Eiibeck 
in 1629, has already been alluded to; as has 
also his disastrous war with Sweden in 1644, 
which was ended by the Peace of Prbmse- 
bro, in August, 1645. 

Upon the death of Christian TV., in 1648, 
his son P'rederick III, became King of 
Denmark and Norway. In 1657 PVederick 
III. became involved in a war with Charles 
X. of Sweden, which was ended by the 
Peace of Roskild in 1658. A second war 
with Charles X. of Sweden, begun in 1658, 
was ended by the Peace of Copenhagen in 
ib6o. In 1660 PVederick III. accomplished 
a peaceful revolution by which he changed 
the constitution of Denmark, thus convert- 
ing his kingdom from an ele< 5 live and 
limited monarchy into an absolute and he- 
reditary one. Thus the Danisli nobility 
were deprived of their great privileges and 
revenues by the Royal Law^ which conferred 
unlimited power upon the king. The no- 
bles thus lOvSt their former power and inde- 
pendent position, and w’^ere bound to the 
throne by titles and orders. 

PVederick III. died in 1670, and was suc- 
ceeded on the Danish throne by his son 
Christian V., who engaged in a w^ar with 
Charles XI. of Sweden in 1675, which was 
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ended in 1679 through the intervention of 
Louis XIV. of PVqjiice. Upon the death of 
Christian V., in 1699, his son Frederick 
IV. became King of Denmark and Nor- 
way. He reigned until his death in 1730. 

SWEDEN. 

CiiAREKS IX. of Sweden was engaged 
during part of his reign of twelve years. A, 
T599~*bii, in a wai with his nephew and 
predecessor. King Sigismund III. of Poland, 
who still claimed the Swedish crown after 
his deposition by the Swedish Diet. A few 
months before his death, in 1611, Charles 
IX. became involved in a war ^vith Chris- 
taiii IV. of Denmark. •Among the causes 
: of complaint of the two kings was one that 
each bore upon his shield three crowns sym- 
bolizing the three Scaneflnavian kingdoms. 

Upon the death of Charles IX., in the 
fall of 1611, his son, the illustrious Gdsta- 
vus Adoephus — “the Lion of the North” 

I — became King of Sweden at the age of 
; sixteen. He chose for his Prime Minis- 
i ter the famous Axel Oxenstiern, a man of 
profound wisdom and good judgment, a 
model statesman and diplomatist, and the 
prime mover in Swedish affairs for a long 
series of year. 

Gustavus Adolphus had served hi^Pap- 
preiiticeship in the art of war in the sfcggle 
with Christian IV. of Denmark, and » was 
destined to become not only one of tly most 
famous of military heroes, ])ut areo the 
founder of a new system of warfare and army 
organization, which in the course of time 
superseded the closely serried ranks of the 
Swiss pikemen and the Spanish lancers. 

Through the mediation of England, the 
war with Christian IV. of Denmark was 
ended in two years b}^ the Peace of Siorod, 
in January, 1613; but a war with Russia 
had already begun. The male line of 
Rurik having become extinc 5 l, a party in 
Russia desired to place a brother of 
tavus Adolphus on the Russian throne. Ae 
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’ecles gained advantages in this war, 
but the greatefc i)art of the RUvSsian nation 
succeeded in inaintaining the right of Mi- 
chael Romanoll to the Russian crown. By 
the Peace of Stolbova, in 1617, Russia ceded 
considerable territory toiBwedeu, including 
the site of the present city of St. Peters- 
burg 

111 1620 Gustavus Adoli)hus became in- 
volved in a war of nine years with his 
cousin, King Sigisnnind III. of Poland, 
caused hy the latter’s ])reteiisions to the 
vSwedisli crown. I'his war was ended in 
1C2C), by the six years’ Truce of Altmark, 
through the mediation of France, whose 
illustrious Prime Minister, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, was anxious to allow Chistavus Adol- 
phus liberty to engage in the great Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany. By this war with 
Poland, Sweden acquired Livonia and part 
of Prussia; but far more valuable were the 
discipline and experience which ena])led 
Gustavus Adolphus to assume his ])lace as 
the greiit leader of the Protestant hosts in 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

As we have seen, (lustavus Adolphus, 
upon leaving Sweden in 1630 to take part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, placed the gov- 
ernment of his kingdom in the hands of a 
Council of Regency jiresided over by his 
able Prime Minister, the Chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstiern; confiding his infant daughter 
Christina to this council Upon her valiant 
fatlftiik^ death on the memorable field of 
Lutzejl in 1632, Christina was j)roclaimed 
Quee# of vSweden; the government being 
admii^^tered by Oxenstiern, under whose 
guidance vSweden became the head of the 
Protestant league. The Thirty Years’ 
War made Sweden the great military power 
of the North, and gave rise to the vState.s- 
vSystem in the Northern kingdoms of Kurope. 

During the 3^oung queen’s minority the 
noble families of Sweden improved their 
opportunity to increase their privileges and 
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herself a worthy daughter and successor of 
Gustavus Adolphus. wShe exhibited a mas- 
culine spirit and charac^ter in everything. 
Her influence in favor of peace was felt in 
the Treaty of WestphaFa. 

Christina surrounded herself with a brill- 
iant court adorned with the society of artists 
and scholars from .all Kurope, whom she in- 
vited to Stockholm. Her extraordinary 
accomplishments won the admiration of the 
learned foreigners who thronged her court, 
among whom was the great French philo.so- 
])her Descartes. 

llnfortunately, Christina’s powers of mind 
were not properly balanced and sup])orted 
by steadine.ss of purpo.-^e. She wasted her 
revenues in fantastic entertainments, and 
bestowed the cTown-lands on her favorites, 
who made use of her gifts to oppose the 
royal prerogatives in the next reign. 

As the years advanced, Christina disap- 
pointed the expedlations tlmt had been 
formed of her in the early part of her reign. 
Her taste for art and her lo\'e for science 
found little encouragement in the Protestant 
North, and for that reason she never found 
herself at home in her kingdom. Thus ])e' 
coming weary of the cares of state, and in 
order to indulge her artistic and scientific 
tastes she alxlicated the throne of vSweden 
in iv^>5i4, after a reign of ten years and in the 
twenty-eighth > ear of her agi*, naming her 
cou.sin diaries Gu.stavus of Pfiilz-Zwei- 
briicken as her successor, and reserving an 
annuity for herself. 

Christina then left her native vSweden, and 
sought freedom in a milder climate. At 
Innsbruck she abjured her father’s religion 
and was .solemnly admitted into the Roman 
Catholic Church. vShe pa.s.sed the remain- 
ing thirty-five years of her life in wandering 
over Kurope; traveling through the Neth- 
erlands, France and Ital3% and twice revis- 
iting Sweden; dividing her time between 
learning and vice; and finally cstabli.shing 


property. Christina assumed the govern- her permanent residence in that renowned 
ment in 1644; and during the first years of city filled with all the splendor of art — 
hei^eign she displayed a wisdom, a firm- Rome — where she ended her dis!5olute life in 
ndK and a manifold ability which surprised 1689 at the age of sixty-three. 
hel\venerable counselors, and thus proved Chari.es X., the cousin and succes.sor of 
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Christina, upon his accession in 1654, found 
Sweden still exhausted l)y her efforts in the 
Thirty Years’ War, as well as by Christi- 
na’s extravagant expenditures. Neverthe- 
less, he was ambitious of building up a 
great Scandinavian empire in the North of 
Kurope under the supremacy of vSweden, 
and thus making himself the absolute 
master of the North. The weakness of the 
neighboring kingdoms of Denmark and 
Poland seemed to flatter the liopes of the 
ambitious King of vSvveden. 

As John Casimir, King of Poland, claimed 
the Swedish crown, the .Swedish monarch 
formed an alliance with the Czar Alexis of 
Russia, the second of the Romanoffs, who 
found a pretext for war with Poland in a re- 
volt of the Cossacks of the Ukraine against 
the Polish kingdom, to which they had 
been subjec''"! since In 1654 the Czar 

Alexis besieged and took Smolensk, while 
other Russian armies occujned Lithuania 
and the Ukraine; and in 1655 two Swedish 
armies invaded Poland, while the Swedish 
fleet blockaded the free cit}' of Dantzic. 

Fn August, 1655, King Charles X. of 
vSweden defeated King Jolin Casimir of Po- 
land in the decisive battle of Sobota, after 
which Warsaw surrendered to the vi(5torious 
vSwedish king. The Polish army and most 
o( the I’olish no])ility took oatlis of alle- 
giance to the King of Sweden. Cracow 
also o])ened its gates to the Swedish mon- 
arch; and the ])rovince of Lithuania, occu- 
])ied chiefly by his Ru.ssian allies, acknowl- 
edged him as its sovereign. A part>' in the 
Polish Diet offered the crown of Poland to 
the Emperor T^eopold I. of Germany, but a 
majority of the Polish nation favored 
Charles X. 

In this emergency the Great Klecffor 
PVederick William of Prandenburg, the ally 
of John Casimir of Poland, led an army into 
West Prussia to protect; that duchy against 
the Swedes; but he was defeated by Charles 
X. of Sweden, and was thus forced to ac- 
knowledge himself a vassal of vSweden in- 
stead of Poland, In subsecpient treaties 
the Swedish king’s embarrassments enabled 
the Great Ele(5lor to secure the sovereignty 


of the duchy of East thus laying 

the foundation of the subsequent powerful 
Kingdom of Prussia. 

In the meantime King John Casimir of 
Poland mustered an arm>' of Poles and Tar- 
tars to recover Warsaw from the Swedes, 
and recaptureil that city June 21, 1636; but 
after a three days’ ])attle in its vicinity the 
next month, July, in which Charles 

X. of .Sweden and his new ally, the Great 
Ivleclor of Jffandenburg, were victorious, 
Warsaw again surrendered to the .Swedish 
monarch. 


At this juncture Poland was saved from 
de.struCtion 1)> the lack f)f liarinoiiy among 
her enemies; as the Czar Alexis of Russia 


; had now grown jealous of the .Swedes, and 
, invaded the Swedish jirovince of Livonia 
j with one hundred thousand men, while he 
I sent another army to ravage the .Swedish 
provinces of Ingna, Carelia and iMiiland, on 
the east side of Ihe HaUic. The hanjuTor 
Leopold I. of Cicrmany and King b'rederick 
III. of Denmark also became alarmed and 
offended by the jM'ogress of Charles X. of 
Sweden, and became the allies of John Cas- 
imir of Poland in o]>])osing the “Pyrrhus 
of the North,” A. 1). 1657. 

Oliver Cromwell, the Ia>rd ProteClor of 
the Commonwealth of Paigland, favored 
Sweden, though he offered her no active 
aid; but George Ragolzky, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, entered into a close offensi\’<^lli- 
ance with the King of Sweden, in tli^uope 
of obtaining the crown of TV)land^or at 
least the Polish provinces of Red lAssia, 

! Podolia, Volhynia, and a large terr»ry in 
the South of the Polish kingdom. The 
Great Ivlecdor PVederick William of Bran- 
I denburg retired from the .Swedish army with 
his contingent force; and by the Peace of 
Welau with Poland, .Sej^tember 19, 1657, 
he was guaranteed his title of .Sovereign 
Duke of Prussia and the posses.sioii of that 
duch}" as an independent state. 

As the Czar Alexis of Russia, King John 
Casimir of Poland, King Frederick III. of 
Denmark, the Emperor Leopold I. of (^r^ 
many, the Great Elector Frederick WillMn 
of Brandenburg, and the Dutch Repu^ic 
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uiitecl in i65^in an alliance to comj>el 
King Charle^.X. of Sweden to relinquish 
his conquests, the Swedish king at once re- 
tired from Poland and made a sudden dash 
at Denmark, overrunning the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein Without opposition, 
and sending a detachment under General 
Wrangel to occupy the duchy of Bremen. 

The King of Sweden took Frederiksodde 
by siege, Odlober 24, 1O57; and, as soon as 
a winter of unusual severit>', even for those 
Northern regions, had covered the Baltic 
with ice, he commenced a remarkable series 
of maneuvers among the islands of the 
wSound by crossing the two Belts on the ice 
with his cavalry and artillery, capturing 
Fiinen, Dangeland, Laaland and Falster, 
and iinally passing over into the island of 
Zealand and placing Copenhagen at his 
mercy. The Danish capital was poorly for- 
tified and utterly taken by surprise. 

The threatened ♦intervention of the Great 
Kle< 5 lor Frederick William of Brandenburg 
and of the Dutch Republic in favor of Den- 
mark, and the mediation of France and 
Kngland, led to the Peace of Roskild, in 
March, 1658, by which Denmark ceded some 
of her most important islands to Sweden, 
and abandoned all her offensive alliances. 

The ambition of Charles X. of Sweden 
had grown by indulgence; and he now not 
only contemplated the founding of a great 
Sc^dinavian empire in the North of Eu- 
rojieS^^ut also of marching southward into 
Italy/with an overwhelming host, and, like 
Alart the Goth more than twelve centuries 
before^ establishing a Gothic kingdom in 
that sunny land of Southern Europe. 

Early in August, 1658, Charles X. of 
Sweden renewed the war against King 
Frederick ITT. of Denmark, on the pretext 
that the Danish monarch had not faithfully 
executed all the conditions of the Treaty of 
Roskild. The Swedish king took Kronen- 
borg, September 5, 1658, after a siege which 
gave the Danes time to strengthen the forti- 
fications of Copenhagen, so that it would be 
bled to hold out until the arrival of a 
^tch fleet which was sent to aid the Danes 
Lhe defense of their capital. 


The Swedes then turned the siege of Co- 
penhagen into a blockade, but they were 
thenrselves besieged before the Danish cap- 
ital by the Dutch and Danish fleets which 
guarded the sea; while the Cereal Elector 
PVederick William of Brandenburg akso 
came to the relief of Denmark with a com- 
bined army of Poles, Austrians and his own 
subjects, driving the Sweden from the penin- 
sula of Jutland and capturing most of the 
towns in Swedish Pomerania. Thorn sur- 
rendered to the Poles in December, 1658, 
after a siege of eighteen months; and Elbing 
and Marienburg were the only towns in 
Prussia that still remained in possession of 
the Swedes. 

England, France and Holland, whose 
commerce was embarrassed b>' the closing 
of the Baltic ports, now intervened to put a 
stop to the war; but the main cause of dis- 
turbance was removed by the sudden death 
of Charles X. of Sweden, in P'ebruary, 1660. 
His son and successor, Charlks XL, was 
a child of four years. The (|ueen-regent 
of Sweden, with her Council of State, at 
once commenced negotiations with Hhe 
hostile powers, and concluded the Peace of 
Olivia wdth Poland in May, 1660; the Peace 
of Copenhagen with Denmark in ]u\y, 1660: 
and the Peace of Cardis with Russia in Jul}', 
1661. • 

In 1675 Charles XT. of Sweden, as an 
ally of lyouis XIV. of France, became in- 
volved in a divsastrous war with the Great 
Elec 5 lor Frederick William of Brandenburg 
and King Christian V. of Denmark, who 
were aide^l by a Dutch fleet. The Swedes 
invaded Brandenburg, but w^ere defeated by 
the Great Eledlor’s forces twice within four 
days at Rathenow and P^ehrbellin, in June, 
1675. The brilliant vicflory of the Great 
Eledlor in the battle of P'ehrbellin, June 28, 
ifi75i was the foundation of Prussia’s great- 
ness. 

In 1675 the Danes and the Dutch also de- 
feated the vSwedes at sea .several times. The 
Danes conquered the island of Riigen from 
the Swedes; and Stettin, in Swedish Pomer- 
ania, surrendered to the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg after a siege of six months. 




r In 1676 the iwedcs defeated Christian V. 
of Denmark Halmstadt, and the still se- 
verer but undecisive battle of Lunden so 
disabled him that he was obliged to remain 
ina( 5 live during the remainder of the year 
1676. In the summer of 1677 Christian V. 
was disastrously defeated by the Swedes at j 
Laiidscrona, but the Danish navy was vic- 
torious over the Swedish fleets. In 167S 
the Swedes invaded the Great Ivledtor's , 
duchy of Hast TVussia, but were there de- 
feated, and suffered so severely that only 
fifteen hundred men C)f their arinv of six- ; 
teen thousand were able t<j make their way j 
to Riga, ill their Baltic ])rovincc of Liv’onia. | 

This war in the North lasted until 1679, * 
when the intervention of Houis XIV. of ; 
France compelled the Great ICleCtor Fred- j 
crick William of Br^andenbiirg by the l*eace | 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, and Christian V. : 
of Denmark by the Peace of Lund, to restore ^ 
to the Swedes all tiie territory wrested from 
them. Thus, by the interference of her 
all}’, the King of France, Sweden emergx’d 
from a disastrous war without any loss of 
territory; but the return of peace found her 
in a greatly’ cripi)led condition, her navy 
being destroy^l and her finances almost 
ruined; so that it was very evident that she 
could not have maintained herself without 
foreign aid. 

In this condition of dejiression, a change 
in ^Ije government was demanded by all 
ela 3 lSk> in Sweden, except the nobility who 
had ^quired great power and influence dur- 
ing tl^e long minority^ of Charles XI. Ac- 
cord^T^i^ly’, a ])eaceful revolution in i6Soen- i 
tirely changed the character of the Swedish 
government. In that year the vS wed ish Diet | 
at Stockholm, representing the clergy, the 
citizens and the ])easants, adopted a new 
constitution conferring absolute and irre- 
sponsible power upon the king. ! 

The vSwedish Diet of 1682 required a stridl 
account from all who had administered the 
finances during the king’s ininority% and 
from all who had held leases of crown-lands 
sugjite the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
®us a thorough reform was introduced 
inVo all branches of the 23ublic service; and | 


the i>rndent and energetic measures of 
Charles XI. during the last half of his 
reign of thirty^-seveii years, A. D. i66o~ 
1697, .so far retrieved the resources of Swe- 
den that his kingdom was able to resume its 
old ])o.sition of supremacy in the North dur- 
ing the brilliant reign of his renowned son 
and successor Ciiaklks XII , who became 
King of Sweden upon his father’.s death, 
in 1697. 

hrandkniutkc; and pkitssia. 

In Germany the long reign of the Hm- 
peror Licopoud I., A. D. 1658-1705 — who 
was chosen to the imperial throne after an 
interregnum of sixteen months following 
the death of his father Ferdinand III., in 
1657 — was mainly^ occupied by- his wars with 
Ivouis XTV. of France and with the Turks; 
but during this period there was a far abler 
and greater prince in Germany^ than the 
Emperor I/.‘opold I. himself — I'kkdicriciv 
Wiij JAM, ///r (irrat JilcfJor of Jh audrnburii , 
who laid the foundation of the Kingdom of 
Prussia, which was destined to become mis- 
stress of Germany’, and to make Germany’ 
the leading power of Continental liurope. 

Frederick William ])ecame Elector of 
Brandenburg and Duke of Prussia in ibqi), 
and reigned forty-eight y ears, dying in 168S. 
By’ the Treaty’ of Welau, in 1657, he liber- 
ated Prussia from her vassalage to Poland; 
and in 1666 the duchy’ of Cleve and the 
counties of Mark and Ravensberg were an- 
nexed to the iloniinions of the Brandenburg 
House of Hohenzollern. The Great Elec- 
tor’s part in the wars against Louis XIV., 
as an ally of Holland, have already'^ been re- 
lated; as have also his participation in the 
wars against Charles X. and Charles XL 
of ySweden. We have seen that by^ his 
great vic 5 tory over the vSwedish invaders of 
his dominions at P'ehrbellin, June 28, *675, 
he laid the foundation of Prussia’s great- 
ness. He followed up that vic 5 lor>’ by 
wresting almost all of Pomerania from 
vSweden. 

After the restoration of peace with Sweden 
and France the Great I\le(!^or devoted him- 
.self to the promotion of the interests of his 
dominions. He encouraged art, science, 
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literature, agriculture, manufa<flures and 
commerce. He encouraged foreign immi- 
gration into his dominions, and his liber- 
ality towards the twenty thousand Hugue- 
not refugees from France proved beneficial 
to the rising young state. He secured the 
lofty position of his state by the formation 
of a considerable army. His son and .suc- 
cessor, Fkedkkick III., was crowned the 
King of Prussia, at Konigsbtirg, in 1701, 
with the title of Fkkdhkick I. Thus the 
two leading powers in Oerniany were Aus- 
tria under the imperial House of Hap.sburg, 
and Prussia under the House of Branden- 
burg or Ploheiizollern. 

The eleeflive kingdom of Poland — or the 
Rrpiihlh of Poland, as the Poles themselves 
called it — was gradually declining during 
the seventeenth century. Ivvery elecfiiou 
of king b}" the Polish Diet was a .scene of 
violent contention ; and the unfortunate 
country was constantly torn by domestic 
dissen.sions and civil wars, and inv^olved in 
\\ars with the Swedes, the Russians, the 
Cossacks the Turks and the Tartars, by 
which I’oland was successively deprived of 
large portions of her territories. 

The constitution and state of society in 
Poland was not such as tended to develop 
civilization and political freedom, and to 
promote peace and prosperity. Poland had 
no middle class, the only ])alladium of lib- 
erty in a monarchical country. The only 
liberty which existed in Poland was the 
l)ower of the nobles to quarrel with each 
other, to tyrannize over the .serfs upon their 
estatevs, and to vote for a puppet king. Po- 
land had 011I3' nobles and serfs — the former 
lull of false pride and buried in selfi.shness 
and luxury, and the latter in abjecl .slavery 
and ignorance without any legal existence. 
This state of .society was the cause of the 
political evils from which Poland was suf- 
fering. 

An eleeflion of King of Poland was a mat- 
ter of the greatest excitement. All the 
palatines and the chief nobility from every 
part of Poland repaired to Warsaw, which 
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loqg^ 

eacli^ 


had now become the PolisTIk capital; eacli 
one coming armed and on l|||r.scback, and 
attended hy a numerous retinue of va.s.sals, 
consisting of all the gentlemen in his pala- 
tinate. Warsaw and its environs pre.seiited 
an animated scene, ^aiid occasionallv' swords 
were drawn in suppt)rt of the various candi- 
dates, who were not permitted to be jiresent 
themselves. Thij /^aPa Conz't ?ffa, in' char- 
tered conditions for the new king's signa- 
ture, were drawn up in a temjKuar^^ stiuc- 
ture on the plain of Wola, near Warsaw; 
and additions were made to the.se conditi(>ns 
at every election, until the king was shorn 
of almost every prerogative. 

Troop of horsemen asseml)led on the da^^ 
of eleciion on the plain of Wola, which was 
.scarcely large enough, though twelve miles 
in circumference The^ Senate and the 
Nuncios took their seats, and the nobles 
of each jxdatine were ranged in .separate 
bodies under their res])ec^l^’e banners. The 
names of the various candidates for the 
honors of royalty were then declared b^^ the 
Archbisho]) of Warsaw, who, kiuehng, re 
peated a i)rayer, and afterward went round 
on horseback to collect the votes, whic'h 
were counted in the Senate ; and the candi- 
date for whom the most votes had been cast 
was immediately proclaimed King of Po- 
land. 

vSicusMtND III., who was deeded King of 
l\)land in 15S7, as already noticed, had^ 
depo.sed in vSwcdeii in 1500. He refiiij 
relinquish the vSwedish crown, and 
war again.st his uncle, King Charles Ij 
Sweden, and with the latter’s .son an(| 
ce.s.sor, the Great Gustavus Adolphus, from 
1620 to 1629. Sigismund 1 1 1 , also pro.secuted 
hostilities against Russia, and in 1611 the 
Poles took and burned Moscow. PVom 
1620 to 1622 war raged between Poland and 
Turkey ; and the Turks defeated the Poles 
with great loss at Jas.sy, in Moldavia, in 
vSeptember, 1620; but in 1621 the Turks 
were defeated with the loss of eighty thou- 
.sand men. 

King I<Ar)TsnA,s VII., who was deeded^ 
the Polish throne upon the death of Ijl 
father Sigismund III., in 1632, defeated tf 
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[kussians at Si^ensk, and by the Peace of 
Wiasma in ^634 he wrested Smolensk, 
Tcheniigov and Novgorod from Russia: but 
near the end of his reign the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine transferred their allegiance to the 
Czar of Russia. The CAssacks, who served 
Poland under a hetman, or commander, as a 
frontier guard, had once been the most 
faithful friends of Poland, but had now be- 
come by oppression her most inveterate ene- 
mies — a result caused by the non-residence 
of the landholders, who were mainly Polish 
nobles and never visited the Ukraine them- 
selves, but intrusted the charge of their 
estates to stewards or middlemen, who en- 
riched themselves by a double system of 
plunder from both the landlords and the 
tenants. After one revolt of the Cossacks 
had been suppressed, the Diet of Poland 
pa.ssed a decree annulling almost all the 
liberties of those brave and warlike peojde. 

A comparatively’ private instance of tyr- 
anny brought matters to a crisis. A Cos- 
.sack named Bogdan, who dwell on the 
banks of the Dnieper, had saved the wile of 
the Castellan of Cracow from being cap- 
tured by the Turks; and the castellan had 
rewarded him with a windmill and a .small 
estate adjoining, where he lived happily 
until the death of the castellan, when the 
steward sought to deprive him of liis prop- 
erty. Bogdan resisted; whereupon the 


his country. With the support of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. of Turkey, Bogdan as- 
sumed the title of Prince of the Ukraine, 
laid waste all of Lithuania, and everywhere 
reduced the convents, the churches and the 
Jesuit colleges to ashes. 

John Casimir unfortunately adopted the 
title of hereditary King of Sweden, thus 
provoking an invasion of Poland by King 
Charles X. of Sweden. John Casimir fled 
from Warsaw, which was entered by the 
Swedish monarch; but the insolence and 
oppression of the Swedish soldiers in- 
censed the Poles, who fled in large numbers 
to join the standard of their fugitive king. 
The Czar Alexis of Ru.ssia, who had al.so 
invaded Poland, now concluded a truce 
with the Poles, who were also supported by 
j Holland, Denmark, the Great Ele( 5 lor Fred- 
erick William of Brandenburg, and the Em- 
peror Leopold I. of Germany. By the Peace 
I of Olivia, in 1660, John Casimrr relinquished 
his foolish pretensions to the crown of 
Sweden. 

In the meantime Bogdan had died, and 
the Co.s.sacks of the ITkraine had returned 
to their allegiance to Poland on receiving 
guarantees for their civil and religious lib- 
erties. But the war with Russia was re- 
newed, and it continued until 1667, when 
the Peace of Andrussov^ was concluded, b}* 
which Ru.ssia retained Smolensk, Kiev, 


st^ard fired his hou.se, and his wife and Tchernigov, and all the country" of the 
inra^'; son perished in the flames. This Co.s.sacks east of the Dnieper. The terri- 
outr#ge was well calculated to rouse the tory of the Cossacks west of the Dnieper 
pasAons of the already excited Cossacks, was annexed to Poland, and the Zaporog 
whoypimediately flew to arms, solicited aid Covssacks, near the mouth of the same river, 
from the Turks, and were .speedily rein- were placed under the common jurisdidlion 
forced by an army of forty thou.sand Tartars of Poland and Ru.ssia, ready to serve 
of the Crimea. Bogdan a.s.suined the po.si- against the Turks as occasion demanded, 
tion of hetman of this Tartar army, and made The resources of Poland were al.so ex- 
himself master of the entire Ukraine; after hausted by a war with the Turks; though 
which he led his army into Poland, where this war afforded a field for the development 
his troops perpetrated the most horrible of the military genius of John Sobieski, 
deeds of violence. “the Buckler of Christ,” one of the greatest 

In the midst of this war King Ladi.slas warriors of his time, who greatly distin- 
Vir. of Poland died, A. D. 1648, where- guished him.self in Poland’s continual wars 
mcon his brother John Casimir was elected with the Co.ssacks, the Tartars, the Swedes, 
»‘ing of Poland by the Poli.sh Diet. John the Ru.s.sians and the Turks, and who ob- 
<fc.simir’s reign was an unfortunate one for tained the dignity of Grand Marshal of 
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Poland. One of his most memorable ex- 
ploits was the great vic 5 lory which he won 
with only twenty thousand men over one 
hundred thousand Cossacks and Tartars in 
a series of battles lasting seventeen days, in 
1667, thus saving Poland from destru< 5 tion. 

During John Casiniir’s unfortunate reign 
the elegances of civilized life were intro- 
duced into Poland by intercourse with 
PVance, but the destru( 51 :ive wars with the 
Cossacks and the Tartars had injured com- 
merce and retarded the progress of education. 

The Liberum Veto — a dangerous innova- 
tion introduced into the Polish Diet about 
this time — enabled any one member of the 
Diet to defeat ain’ measure to which he was 
opposed, to slop the proceedings and even 
to dissolve the Diet. Scarcely any measure 
could be proposed in an assembly of four 
hundred ])ersons which woukl receive the 
approbation of every one of them; and every 
member was thus enabled to prevent the 
])assage of even the most important laws 
when he was influenced b}" passion, by pri- 
vate interest or by bribery from foreign 
sources. This absurd custom, so pregnant 
with disorders, hastened the ruin of Poland, 
which the want of a middle class was des- 
tined to bring on sooner or later. 

Finally' John Casiniir, worn out by mis- 
fortunes, and seeing his dominions depopu- 
lated ])y constant wars and pe.stilence, which 
he was unable to avert without great sacri- 
fices, began to sigh again for the seclusion 
of the prelacy which he had exchanged for 
the Polish throne. Twenty years of his 
life had been imbittered by the cares and 
vexations of government when he resolved 
to abdicate his royal dignity. He therefore 
convened the Polish Diet in 1668, announced 
his resolution in an afre<5ling speech, bade 
farewell to his subje( 5 ls and his country, and 
retired into France, where he was kindly 
received by King I^ouis XIV., and where 
he lived in a style suitable to his rank until 
his death, in 1672. 

John Casimir’s abdication was followed 
by an interregnum of seven months; after 
which MiCHAKk WiESNOWiSKi was ele( 5 led 
King of Poland in a stormy sesvsion of the 
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Polish Diet, and was co^^lled to acce^B 
the Polish crown against hij^ull. He had 
passed his previous life in a monastery, and 
was extremely poor and wholly unlit for his 
royal duties. His entire reign of four years, 
A. D. 1669-1673, was a period of internal 
dissension and virtual anarchy. Four Diets 
were dissolved in less than four years. 

In the midst of these domestic troubles 
the war with the Cossacks was renewed; 
and the Turks and the Tartars, the allies of 
the Cossacks, invaded Poland, seized the 
city of Kaminiec in 1672, and gained pos- 
session of the Ukraine, in spite of the prodi- 
gies of valor and military skill of John 
Sobieski. King Michael Wiesnowiski, in a 
: state of great alarm, concluded a humilia- 
ting peace with the Turks, ceding to them 
the city of Kaminiec and the province of 
Podolia, and even agreeing to pay to them 
an annual tribute of twenty-two thousand 
ducats. The Ukraine w|st of the Dneiper 
was relinquished to the Cossacks, who were 
to be placed under the proteeflion of the 
Turks. The Polish Diet refused to ratify 
this treaty, as it i>referred to continue the 
war. The day after King Michael Wies- 
nowi.ski’s death, John Sobieski with a small 
force gained a brilliant vicJ'Iory near Kotzim 
over eighty thousand Turks, who fled, leav- 
ing forty thousand dead upon the field, 
November ii, 1673 — a vidlory which eledlri- 
fied all Christendom. m 

After an interregnum of some mjgPRis, 
John vSobikski was ele( 5 led King w Po- 
land by the national Diet at Wola in 1674, 
and was crowned at Cracow with uimsual 
magnificence. He had the arduous task of 
raising his kingdom from a condition of ex- 
treme depression and embarrassment. Py 
extraordinary^ exertions he augmented the 
military force of his kingdom, and by his 
prowess he rescued two- thirds of the Ukraine 
from the Turks in 1676. By the Peace of 
Zarowno, October 26, 1676, the Turks were 
allowed to retain the city of Kaminiec, a 
part of the Ukraine and Podolia; but Po- 
land was relieved from the tribute promi^^ 
by Michael Wiesnowiski, and retained tOTt 
part of the Ukraine wrested from the Turpi* 
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King John J|^ 5 lcski attracflecl the atten* 


of all by his relief of Vienna 

from the bek^ging host of two hundred 
thousand Turks under Kara Mustapha in 
16S3, thus immortalizing his name and 
throwing a great splei^lor over the waning 
glories of Poland; but this splendor was 
only temporary, and did not for a moment 
arrest the rapid decline of the Polish king- 
dom. 

John Sobieski’s talents were confined to 
])rilliant military exjdoits. lie was a great 
soldier, but no statesman. He could pre- 
.serve Poland from her foreign foes, but was 
utterly unable to reduce the turbulent Polish 
noliility to order, or to put an end to the in- 
ternal dissensions which distradled his un- 
hap]n' kingdom. 

By the treaty of lycojiold, or Ivcmberg, in 
16S6, which John Sobieski signed with tears 
in his eyes, the hero-king was obliged to 
cede Smolensk, Kiev, Tchernigov, Little 
Ru.ssia and other^territories, and the exclu- 
sive sovereignty of the territory of the Zap- 
orog Cossacks, to the Czar of Russia, in 
order to obtain the Czar’s alliance and aid 
against the Turks and the Tartars. 

John Sobieski \s last years were rendered 
sad by his failure to introduce reforms into 
the Polish government. The nobles invari- 
ably interposed their Liberum Veto; and at 
the close of a stormy session of the Diet, in 
1688, the unhappy king confessed with tears 
iiJf^i^s eyes that he was unable to sav^e Po- 
landj John Sobieski reigned as a mere 
cro^ied cijiher until his death, in 1696; and 
wit^him ended the greatiie.ss of Poland. 

ArSer an interregnum of some months, 
the Ele( 5 lor Frederick Augustus II. of Sax- 
ony was elected King of Poland in 1697 
with the title of Frkdkrtck AuciusTus I. 
By the Peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, Poland 
recovered Kaminiec, Podolia, and that part 
of the Ukraine ceded to the Turks by the 
Peace of Zarowno in 1676. 


RTTSSIA. 

BorIvS Goditnok, who was eledled Czar 
a^Russia by the Russian nobles, upon the 
»;tin( 5 lion of the male line of Rurik, in 


1598, reigned seven 3'ears, as already noticed. 
The chief event of his reign was the estab- 
lishment of serfdom in Russia, but on the 
whole his rule was beneficial to his empire. 
He caused the laws to be administered im- 
partially, encouraged the arts and trades, 
induced many intelligent foreigners to settle 
in his dominions, and in other ways pro- 
moted the civilization of Russia. He treated 
the boyars with great .severity, thus alien- 
ating thot class^ from him. The Russian 
peasants bitterly resented the establi.shment 
of .serfdom, and a bloody peasant outbreak 
was suppn\ssed with difficult}'. 

A terrible famine broke out in Russia in 
1601, and lasted three years, carrying off 
more than one hundred thou.saiul persons in 
Moscow alone. Boris Godunof exerted 
him.self to his utmost to relieve the wants 
of his .subjec!^s, but was aide to accom])lish 
very little in the midst of so much .suffering. 

In the midst of the discontent which the 
famine cau.scd, an imiH>stor appeared in Po- 
land, claiming to be Dimitri, the son of 
Ivan, whom Boris Godunof had caused to 
be put to death when a child. This pre- 
tended Dimitri was .su])ported by a numbcT 
of Poli.sh noblemen, and rai.scd an army 
with which he invaded Russia in 1603. All 
who were dissatisfied with Boris Godunof 
flocked to the impostor’s standard, and the 
false Dimitri soon had a considerable army. 
He achieved a victory over the Czar’s 
troops, but was at length defeated, after 
which he took refuge in one of tlie fortified 
cities, where he maintained his position. 

Boris Godunof died suddenly, April 13, 
1605, and was succeeded as Czar of Russia 
by his .son Fkodor II., a youth of sixteen 
years. In the following month, May, 1605, 
the Ru.ssian army revolted, and proclaimed 
the false Dimitri Czar of Ru.s.sia. On June 
I, 1605, the inhabitants of Moscow al.so pro- 
claimed the pretended Dimitri Czar, seized 
the youthful Feodor II. and .shut him up in 
prison, where he was assassinated .shortly 
afterward. 

Dimitri entered Mo.scow, June 20, 1605, 
amid the joyful acclamations of the popu- 
lace, and .several weeks afterward he was 
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solemnly crowned Czar of all tlie Riissias. ! 
He exhibited unusual talents as a sovereign, 
and was a inonareli of more liberal views 
than had ever reigned ovxt Russia before. 
His chief desire was to unite all the forces 
of the Slavonic race to drive the Tartar.-, and 
the Turks from Europe, and he at once com- 
menced preparing for this struggle. He 
resolved that the clergy should bear their 
proper share of the expenses of the war, and 
accordingly imposed a tax ui)on them, thus 
compassing his own ruin. 

The clerg} did not intend to bear any of 
the public burdens, and used their powerful 
influence against the Czar. They instigated 
a coiLspiracy to dethrone him; and the plot 
was joined by a number of boyars, among 
whom were some of tho.se who had assi.sted 
in placing him on the Ru.s.sian throne after 
deserting the standard of Boris Ciodunof. 
The leader of the conspiracy' was Vassili * 
Shuiski, a powerful boyar whom Dimitri 
had sj)ecially favored. 

On May iS, j6o6, the Czar Dimitri was 
married with great ])oinp to a Polish prin- 
cess, who came attended by a numerous re- 
tinue of her own countrymen. The Czar’s 
marriage to a ])rince.ss outside of the Greek 
Church mortally ofi'ended the Russian peo- 
ple; and the thoughtless conducl. of the 
Poles, who manifested open disresj)ec 5 l for | 
the Greek faith, vastly' increased this feel- 
ing among the Czar’s .subjeCls. On the 
night of the Czar’s marriage the conspira- 
tors took advantage of the popular di.scon- 
tent by taking u]) arms against the Czar; 
and, as they' were joined by the people of 
M0.SCOW, they forced an entrance into the 
Kremlin and attacked the palace, a.ssa.ssi- 
nating Dimitri and the few who defended 
him, while the new Czarina narrowly es- 
caped with her life. 

Upon the a.ssassination of Dimitri the 
boyars immediately proclaimed Vassili Shu- 
iski Czar of Ru.ssia with the title of VaSvSILI 
VI., and he was crowned June i, 1606, A 
part of the Russian nation refu.sed to ac- 
knowledge the rule of Vassili VI., and a re- 
bellion soon broke out against him. A 
rumor was circulated that the Czar Dimitri 
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was still living, and tha^^l^had escaped^ 
Poland, whence he issued c^imands to hijT 
adherents to attack \"asvsili» I. Another 
fal.se Dimitri soon appeared in Ru.s.sia, with 
the aid of a Polish army, and marched to- 
ward Mo.scow. ^ 

As the Czar Va.ssili VI. entered into an 
alliance with King Charles IX. of vSweden 
to resist this invasion. King Sigismund III. 
of Poland e.spoused the cau.se of this second 
false Dimitri. Va.ssili VI. found his Swedish 
allies wholly' untrustworthy, as thev .soon 
de.serted to the Poles, so that Mo.scow was 
forced to surrender to the Poles in 1610. 
The Czar Va.ssili VI. was taken jn'i.soner 
and was sent to a Polish fortre.ss, where he 
died the next y’ear. 

As the Poles were attacked in Moscow by' 
the inhabitants in 1611, they' burned the 
city and ma.ssacred thou.sands of the j>ojni- 
lace. A period of anarchy' followed, dur- 
ing which Russia was without a sovereign, 
while her capital was occupied by the Po- 
lish invaders. The evident intention of the 
Poles to reduce Ru.ssia to the condititin of w 
Poli.sh province revived the national sj)irit 
of the Russian people, and in i()T 2 Pozliar- 
.ski and other popular Russian leaders drove 
the Poles from Moscow and forced them to 
retire into their own dominions. 

After thus delivering theii country from 
its foreign conquerors the Russians pro- 
ceded to elect a new Czar, and tlieir chc^'e 
fell u])oii the good and peaceable 
Romanoff, who was proclaimed ^and 
crowned Czar of all the Russias in %^i3, 
thus becoming the founder t)l the illu.syous 
dy'uasty of the Romanoffs, wlu) hav^ever 
.since occupied the imperial throne of Ru.s.sia, 
and under whom Ru.ssia has emerged from 
Asiatic barbari.sm to liurojiean civilization 
and become one of the rising powers of Ivu- 
rope. Michael Romanoff was the son of 
Feodor, Archbi.shopof Rostov and afterward 
Patriarch of Moscow, and was a de.scendant 
of Rnrik through the female line. He was 
only sixteen years old when he was elecfled 
to the dignity of Autocrat of all the 
sias; and he reigned thirty-two years, A. In 
1613-1645, during which he restored peaJe 
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’o his distra< 5 l^J(ffnipire, relieving it of civil 
and foreign vv^s. 

By the Peae^ of Stolbova with King Girs- 
taviis Adolphus of Sweden, in 1617, 

Czar Michael Konianoff ceded the provinces 
of Ingria and Russian ^Carelia to Sweden. 
Bj" the Truce of Divilina, in 1618, and the 
Peace of Wiasnia, in 1634, the Czar ceded 
the vast territories of Smolensk, Tchernigov 
and Novgorod, with their de])endencies, to 
Poland. After tliiis ending his wars with 
Sweden and Poland, Michael Romanoff de- 
voted all his energies to promoting the pros- 
perity" of Russia and to the j)! e.^ervation of 
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pea( 3 |^ with her neighbors. He concluded 
commercial treaties with England, PVance, 
Persia and China, thus reviving the pros- 
trate trade of Russia. In 1639 he extended 
the Ru.ssian dominions eastward to the 
Pacific. He proved himself a wi.se and able 
.sovereign, and recovered for his empire 
some of its lost prosperity. 

Upon the death of Michael Romanoff, in 
1645, his eldest .son Auexis became Czar 
and Autocrat of all the Ru.s.sias. Alexis 
Qjj^ergetically and vigorously pursued his re- 
wowned father’s policy for the civilization 
Up Ru.ssia and for placing her among the 


nations of Europe. He extended his do- 
minion over the Don Co.ssacks; thus becom- 
ing involved in a war w"ith John Casimir, 
King of Poland, who had exercised juris- 
diction over the Don Cossacks. In alliance 
with King Charles X. of Sweden, Alexis 
invaded Poland in 1654 ; but after the 
vSwedish king had captured Warsaw in 
1656 the Czar became jealous and alarmed, 
and concluded a truce with the Polish king 
in order to turn his arms against the 
vSwedes. After the conclusion of peace be- 
tween vSweden and Poland the Czar Alexis 
renewed his war with John Casimir of Vo- 
land; and by the Peace of An- 
drussov, in 1667, he recovered 
Smolensk, Kiev, Tchernigov, 
and all of the Ukraine east of 
the Dnieper. 

The Czar Alexis Romanoff 
died in 1676, and was succeeded 
on the Russian throne by his 
son Fkodok III., who rendered 
^ ^ his reign illuslrious by the wis- 

dom of his administration. 
Acting under the counsels of 
his able and enlightened Min- 
ister, Prince Galitzin, the Czar 
Feodor HI. established the ab- 
solute power of the Czars by 
abolishing the hereditary orders 
of the Russian nobility and the 
prerogatives that were attached 
to them. These orders were 
destructive of all subordination 
ill civil and military affairs, and 
were productive of numberless controversies 
and litigations, which were taken cogni- 
zance of by a court named Rozrad, In a 
grand assembly convoked by him at Mos- 
cow in 1682 the Czar Feodor III. aboli.shcd 
the hereditary rank of the Russian nobles, 
burned the deeds and the genealogical reg- 
isters upon which the nobles based their 
claims, and required every noble family of 
Russia to produce the extraCls of these reg- 
isters, which they had in their posse.ssion, 
that they might also be consigned to the 
flames. 

Upon the death of Feodor III., in 1682, 
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his two brothers, Ivan V. and Pktkr, were 
crowned joint sovereigns of Russia. The 
elder brother, Ivan V., who was the son of 
Alexis by that Czar’s first marriage, was a 
poor deformed idiot, and was therefore Czar 
only in name. As Peter, the son of Alexis 
by a second marriage, was a mere boy, the 
government of Russia was intrusted to the 
regency of his half-sister Sophia, the daugh- 
ter of Alexis by that Czar’s first marriage. 
Sophia was a beautiful and daring princess, 
and sought to secure the Russian crown for 
herself. 

I’eter defeated his half-sister’s ambitious 
scheme in 16H9 by seizing the Rn.ssian 
throne and making himself sole Czar and 
Autocrat of all the Russias at the youthful 
age of seventeen. Such was the beginning 
of the celebrated reign of the renowned 
Pkticr the Great. The young Czar was 
addicted to drunkenness and to sensual 
])leasurcs; but he already gave evidence of 
the wonderful energy and strength of will 
which were destined to make him one of the 
most remarkable chara< 5 lers of hi.story, and 
which eventually acquired for him the well- 
merited title of f/ii’ Great. He began his 
sole reign with the firm resolve to make 
Russia ont‘ of the great powers of Europe. 
Russia w’as already a powerful empire, but 
was politically i.solated from the rest of 
Ivurope. 

Peter the Great paid great attention to 
the improvement of Archangel, on the 
White vSea, then the only .sea-port of Russia. 
He believed that his empire must have a 
more extended sea-coast in order to give it 
the rank to which it w^as entitled among the 
Phiropean powers. In alliance with John 
vSolneski, King of Poland, Peter the Great 
waged war against the Turks, from wdiom 
he conquered the territory of Azov, on the 
Black vSea, in 1696, annexing it to his do- 
minions. After thus securing a footing on 
the Black Sea, he resolved to create a fleet 
which should enable him to hold his con- 
quest and make Rmssia superior to Turkey. 

In order to found a navy for Russia, and 
to learn the arts of civilization in order that 
be might introduce them among his sub- 
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jedls, the Czar Peter the C^at intrusted 
the administration of the Rician govern- 
ment to an old boyar, and traveled over 
Europe to study the institutions of other 
nations and to learn the industrial arts by 
which those iiatioA^ had acquired their 
prosperity. With this view of learning the 
pra( 5 tical advantages of civilization that he 
might become the reformer and civilizer of 
his barl>arous subjedls, the Czar started on 
his travels in 1697. 

Traveling in disguise as a subordinate in 
one of his own embassies, JVter the Great 
passed through part of Sweden and Bran- 
denburg, and spent several months at Saar- 
dam, in Holland, where he worked as a 
common shi]>-carpenter, receiving his wages 
ev'ery Saturday night, and adopting the rai- 
ment, food and lodging of his fellow work- 
men in the shop and yard, thus learning by 
ac 5 lual experience the art of shi])-building. 
While in Holland the vfgilant Czar ob- 
served the other sources of that countiy’s 
prosperity; while at the same time he kept 
a close watch over the affairs of Russia, be- 
ing constantly informed of events in his re- 
mote dominions. He directed the govern- 
ment of his empire from his laborer’s hut in 
Holland, and often lai<l down the ]>lane or 
hatchet to sign an order for the march of 
an army or for the arrest of a susj)e( 5 tcd 
traitor. 

By the invitation of King William Hp, 
Peter the Great visited ICngland in ^98, 
and was cordially received by his i^^al 
ho.st; but, instead of wasting his tinw in 
court festivities, the distinguished jfiiest 
visited the dock-yards and established him- 
self near the royal navy-yard at Deptford, 
where he continued his labors in .ship-build- 
ing, wdiile receiving instnnflion in surgery, 
mathematics and navigation. In this way 
Peter the Great prepared himself to be the 
civilizer of his subjeAs — a noble ambition 
which contributed vastly to redeem his 
faults. 

After thus completing his studies and 
perfecting his knowledge of the art 
building, Peter the Great paid a visit 
emony to the Emperor Leopold 
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^many at Vienm; and he would have also vis- 
ited Italy hac^ie not been recalled to Russia 
by intelligence of a revolt of the Sirrlitz^ 
the Russian militia, the same year, 1698. 

The Strelilz had made several attempts 
upon Peter’s life, in ob<?dience to the orders 
of his half-sister Sophia; and Peter had com- 
menced during his boyhood to train a body 
of infantry according to the German la( 5 lics, 
to supersede his formidable and turbulent 
militia. Peter now considered that the time 
had arrivecL for the extermination of the 
Strelitz. While still abroad he gave direc- 
tions to his generals, and the ringleaders of 
the revolt were soon 111 irons. The rev^olt 
was speedily suppressed, and .seven thousand 
prisoners were taken. Upon his return to 
Moscow, in vSeptenibcr, 1698, the Czar caused 
every one of these prisoners to be }>ut to 
death, himself beheading many of them. 
He thus dissolved the Strelitz forever. His 
half-.sister Sophia, whom the malcontents 
had intended to place on the Ru.ssian 
throne, and who was believed to have insti- 
gated and directed the plot, was imprisoned 
in a convent. 

After restoring order and securing his 
power by his prompt and bloody suppres- 
sion of the revolt of the Strelitz, F^eter the 
Great began to execute his cheri.shed plans 
for the civilization of his empire by putting 
in force the measures by which he hoped to 
bfct^ Russia into direct intercourse with the 
resrl^f Kurojxi and to fit her for the position 
wh/h he intended that she .should assume. 

A;? changed the titles of the nobility, and 
greyly curtailed their powers. He per- 
mitted the free circulation of the Bible 
among his subje(5ls, and granted perfe< 5 l 
religious toleration. He encouraged immi- 
gration by inviting into Russia foreign offi- 
cers, generals, mariners, artists and literary 
men whose talents could assist him in the 
formation of his plans, as well as those 
skilled arti.sans whose industries he patron- 
ized and sought to introduce into his do- 
minions. By the Czar’s order, arsenals, 
Jpdclories, and schools of navigation were 
Established in Russia. Competent experts 
and engineers made maps and charts of 


different portions of the Russian Empire, 
and also a general surv^e}' of the mines. 

Peter the Great found greater difficulty 
in introducing European domestic customs 
among his subjedls. The Czar himself set 
the example by laying aside the old Russian 
national dre.ss and adopting the European 
costume. He required all Ru.ssians, except 
the priests and the peasants, to follow his 
example. He imposed a heavy tax upon 
beards in order to aboli.sh them. The long 
robes and the unkempt beards of the men, 
and the Oriental seclusion of the women, 
gradual!}’' gave way to European costumes 
and .social customs: but a brutal indulgence 
still prevailed at the Russian court as well 
as among the common people. 

Although Peter the Great could civilize 
his subjecl^s he could not civilize himself; 
and he remained a cruel barbarian all his 
life, devoted to brandy and guilty of some 
shocking crimes. He bu.sied himself daily 
with the cares of state; and every evening 
after resting from his labors he would have 
a big bottle of brandy .set before him, and 
drink until his reason was gone for the time. 
He often said that he could correc?! the 
faults of his subjecfls, but could not reform 
himself. Yet his name stands deservedly 
among the first of those sovereigns who 
have labored for the good of their subjedts, 
as he did more for the civilization and wel- 
fare of the Russian people than all his pred- 
ecessors and successors. 

TITRKKV. 

The Ottoman or Turkish Pmipire, which 
liad once been .so formida])le, had gradually 
fallen from the summit of its grandeur and 
steadily declined. Its resources were ex- 
hausted, and its historj’ was marked onl}’^ b}" 
misfortunes. The effeminacy and incapacity 
of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts 
of the nations of Chri.stendom, and the 
evils of a purely military and de.spotic gov- 
ernment, gradually undermined the strength 
of the Empire, and eclipsed its glory as a 
conquering power. The Janizaries became 
the real arbiters of the destinies of the Em- 
pire, raising up and deposing or murdering 
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Sultans at will; thus following the example 
of the Praetorian Guards of Ancient -Rome, 
who made and unmade Rmperors at pleas- 
ure. Most of the provinces were ruled by 
pashas, who oppressed the inhabitants with 
burdensome taxes for the purpose of enrich- 
ing themselves. 

Aciimkt I., the son and successor of Mo- 
hammed III,, who died of the plague in 1603, 
was a youth of fifteen when he became Sul- 
tan of Turkey, and had been shut up in 
prison during his father’s reign. The Hun- 
gariatis and the’ Persians waged war against 
Turkey during the reign of Achmet I., who 
did not lead his own troops, but passed most 
of his time in his harem, which contained 
over three thou.sand females. Achmet 1. 
erec 5 led a stately mosque near the Church of 
vSt. Sophia, which still constitutes one of the 
principal archite< 5 Iural ornaments of Con- 
stantinople. During the reign of Achmet 
I. the Peace of Sitvatorok, in 1607, ended 
the war with the German Empire begun in 
1594 - 

Achmet I. died in 1617, and was suc- 
ceeded as Sultan of Turkey by his brother 
Mustapha I., who was unfit for govern- 
ment, and was therefore deposed and im- 
prisoned by the Janizaries in 1618, after a 
reign of fourtli months. The Janizaries 
placed Otiiman II., the youthful son of 
Achmet I., upon the Turkish throne. War 
broke out between Turkey and Poland in 
1620; and Sultan Othman 11 . defeated the 
Poles with great loss at Jassy, in Moldavia, 
in September, 1620; but the young Sultan, 
presuming on his great vi< 5 lory to attempt 
the conquest of Poland, was defeated with 
the loss of eighty thousand men in 1621, 
and was forced to consent to an ignomini- 
ous peace. This disastrous failure so en- 
raged the Janizaries that they rose in in- 
surredlion at the close of the war, in 1622, 
and assassinated the youthful Othman II. 
by strangling him in the castle of the Seven 
Towers, a state prison belonging to the 
Seraglio, after a reign of four years, and 
when he was only eighteen years of age. 

The murdered Othman’s imbecile uncle, 
the deposed Mustapha I., was then drag- 
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ged from his dungeon^^^ restored to 
throne. The pashas of various pro 
inces of the Empire took j^’^antage of the 
confusion to rebel, thus causing such a 
scene of anarchy that the chief men of Con- 
stantinople met together and deposed Mus- 
tapha I. a second^ time, A. 1). 1623, in less 
than a year after his restoration to the Otto- 
man throne, and again imprisoned him in 
the Seven Towers. 

Amurath IV., a younger brother of Oth- 
man II., was then placed upon the Turkish 
throne. He was arbitrary, tyrannical, fierce 
and cruel; but he restored order to the Ot- 
toman Empire, and punished the rebellious 
Janizaries. His extravagant aefts of folly 
have furnished subjedls for maiu^ an Ori- 
ental tale. He was immoderately fond of 
wine — an indulgence expre.ssly forbidden by 
the Koran. When intoxicated he commit- 
ted all kinds of absurd and furious actions. 
He .sometimes traversed the streets of the 
Turkish capital with a ^rawn sword, to kill 
ail}’ one whom he might .see smoking — a 
prac 5 lice which he had forbidden, because 
he disliked the smell of tobacco. Occasion- 
ally he amu.sed himself by discharging ar- 
rows from a bow in all diredlions, utterly 
regardless of whom he might kill. His at- 
tendants trembled at the ver>' .sound of his 
foot.steps, and the people in the streets would 
conceal themselves at his approach. He 
defeated the Persians, captured Bagdad^ and 
ma.s.sacred its inhabitants in 1638. 

vSultan Amurath IV. died in 16. 
exce.s.sive drinking, and was succe^^ 
the Turkish throne by his brother Iwj 
who.se intellect had been so impaire^ 
close confinement in which he had been 
kept that he was wholly unable to dire( 5 l 
the affairs of state. In 1645 the Turks be- 
gan a war with Venice for the conquest of 
the island of Candia, the ancient Crete, and 
one of the most valuable of the possessions 
of the Venetian Republic. While this IVar 
of Candia was still in progre.ss, Sultan Ibra- 
him was deposed by the turbulent Jani- 
zaries, in 1649, after a reign of nine years, 
and was strangled in prison, where h'Nbad 
passed the early part of his life. 
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Ibrahim’s soi^^IKjhammed IV., a child of 
veil years, th|m became Sultan of Turkey. 
As soon as h^^Xad arrived at an age of dis- 
cretion he removed his court to Adrianople. 
He supported the Cossacks of the Ilkraine 
in their revolt against Poland from 1647 to 
1654. 

The civil oppressions and religious perse- 
cutions of the Hungarians led to frequent 
efforts at revolt against the House of Ilaps- 
burg. The precautions which the Hun- 
garian Diet at Presburg had taken to estab- 
lish civil and religious liberty on a solid 
basis did not avert disturbances in the Hun- 
garian kingdom. The Hapsburgs perceived 
the necessity of consolidating their domin- 
ions, whose heterogeneous elements were 
suffering for lack of unity, and they eagerly 
seized thevSe occasions to extend their power 
in Hungary, where their authority was 
vastly circumscribed by the constitution 
and laws of that kingdom. Thus the Hun- 
garians complained of perpetual infringe- 
ments on the part of the court of Vienna, 
and thus arose repealed disturbances in 
Hungary, the dominion of whicli was shared 
by Austria and Turkey. 

The Turks then ruled Transylv^ania, as 
well as a great part of IIungar3\ The Em- 
peror Leopold I. of Germany, as King of 
Hungary, granted protedlion to John Kem- 
eny, Prince of Transylvania, against Michael 
Abaffi, a protege of the Turks; thus render- 
iiiglLwar between the Ottoman and German 
limjw^s inevitable. I^eopold I., as King of 
Hungry, convened the Hungarian Diet at 
Preshvrg in 1662 to take action in this crisis. 
But b^re giving any opinion concerning the 
w^ar with the Turks, the Hungarian Diet 
demanded from Leopold I. a redress of 
grievances, and adjourned without any de- 
cision as to the impending war. 

The Turks profited hy these dissensions 
in the Austrian dominions, and a Turkish 
army of two hundred thousand men under 
the Grand Vizier Achmet Koproli invaded 
Au.strian Hungary in 1663, thus bringing 
on another w’ar between the Ottoman and 
C^^an Empires. The Turkish invaders 
sptedily captured Neuhausel and several 


other fortresses in Austrian Hungary, m 
spite of the vigorous exertions of the famous 
Montecuculi, the commander of the Aus- 
trian and German imperial forces; while a 
Tartar horde ravaged Moravia almost as far 
as Olmutz. Leopold I., incapable of oppos- 
ing the Turks, and distrustful of the Hun- 
garian malcontents, appealed as Emperor 
to the German Imperial Diet. 

In this crisis of peril which menaced all 
Christendom, Swx^den, France, Pope Alex- 
ander VII. and the Italian states sent con- 
tributions of men and mone^” and, wdth the 
extraordinary supplies voted b}^ the German 
Imperial Diet, Montecuculi was enabled to 
take the field against the Ottoman invaders 
wdth a formidable army, in wdiich w^ere six 
thousand French auxiliaries under the 
Count de Coligni, sent by King Louis XIV. 
Montecuculi routed the Turks in the great 
battle of vSt. Gothard, near the frontier of 
Hungarj' and Styria, in 1664; the French 
auxiliaries signalizing their bravery. 

Instead of making use of this advantage 
to prosecute hostilities with increased energy’' 
and vigor, the Emperor Leopold I. of Ger- 
many concluded the twxMity years’ Truce of 
Vasvar with the Turks, in August, 1664; 
permitting them to retain all their con- 
quests in Austrian Hungary, continuing 
their protege and tributary Michael Abaffi 
in Transylvania, and even paying them a 
tribute of tw^o hundred thousand florins, 
disguised under the name of a gift. The 
Emperor Leopold I. had been largely forced 
to this humiliating treaty by the enmity of 
the Hungarians against the imperial House 
of Hapsburg. 

Ill 1669 the Turks finally conquered the 
island of Candia, after a w^ar of twenty-four 
years with Venice, and after a siege of two 
years and four months, during which they 
lost one hundred thousand lives. The 
French had vainly endeavored to relieve the 
beleaguered island. The island of Candia 
has ever since remained in the posse.ssion of 
the Turks. 

In 1672 the Turks invaded Poland, as al- 
lies of the revolted Cossacks, and seized the 
city of Kaminiec; but the next year an 
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army of eighty thousand Turks was utterly 
defeated with the loss of forty thousand 
killed by a small Polish force under the 
valiant John Sobieski at Kotziin, November 
ii» 1673. This brilliant victory of the Po- 
lish hero checked the progress of the Turk- 
ish invaders of Poland, and elecflrified all 
Christendom. By the Peace of Zarowno, 
Odlober 26, 1676, the Turks retained the 
city of Kaminicc with a considerable part 
of the Ukraine and Podolia, but restored 
some portions of the Ukraine to Poland. 

The Truce of Vasvar was highly displeas* 
ing to the Hungarians, as it had been con- 
cluded without their concurrence. The 
complaints of the Hungarians against the 
court of Vienna grew louder. They com- 
plained of the Emperor Leopold’s adtioii in 
quartering German troops among them, in 
occupying the principal fortresses of Hun- 
gary with German troops, and in imposing 
shackles on their religious liberties, thus op- 
pressing the Protestants of Hungary. 

As Leopold I. paid no regard to their 
complaints, several of the Hungarian mag- 
nates headed an armed revolt for the preser- 
vation of the civil and religious liberties of 
Hungary. Leopold hoped to suppress the 
Hungarian rising bj^ severity. The mag- 
nates who led the insurre( 5 lion were accused 
of holding a treasonable correspondence 
with the Turks, and of con.spiring against 
the life of their king, the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. Accordingly such magnates as the 
Counts Zrini, Nadaschdi, Frangepan and 
Tattenbach were condemned as guilty of 
high-treason, and were beheaded on the 
scaffold in 1671. MaiiN^ of the Protestant 
clergy of Hungary were bani.sried from the 
country, or condemned to the galleys, on 
the charge of complicity in the plot ; while 
the chartered rights of Hungary were out- 
raged. 

But these adls of violence, instead of 
abating the disturbances, tended rather to 
augment them, and to excite the love of 
freedom and the militar}" spirit of the Hun- 
garians. The suppression of the dignity of 
Palatine of Hungary, which occurred about 
the same time, along with the cruelties and 


extortions pradliced by tlic^erman troopsj 
eventually produced a geneMl rebellion in 
Hungary against the Austmn House of 
Hapsburg, which ended in civil war in 
1677. The Hungarian rebels at first chose 
Count Francis W^sselini for their leader, 
but he was soon superseded by Count Etn- 
nierik Tekeli. These patriotic magnates 
were secretly abetted by Louis Xl\\ of 
France and by Sultan Mohammed IW of 
Turkey. 

Count Emmcrik Tekeli, at the head of 
twelve thousand Hungarians, defeated the 
Austrian and German imperial armies in 
Upper Hungary in 1678, and occupied the 
entire region of the Carpathian mountains. 
The Emperor Leopold 1., as King of Hun- 
gary, then found it necessary to comply; 
and, in the Hungarian Diet, which he con- 
vened at Odenburg,* he granted redress of 
most of the grievances complained of by 
the Hungarians; but, as^ Count Phnmerik 
Tekeli disapproved of the resolutions of 
this Diet, the civil war in Hungary contin- 
ued; and Tekeli formed an alliance with the 
Prince of Transylvania and with the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, who recognized him as 
tributary King of Hungary in 1682, while 
Louis XIV. secretly afforded him avssistance. 

As the twent)' years’ Truce of Vasvar 
had ifow almost expired, the Turks renewed 
hostilities with Austria and the German 
Empire in 1683, and an Ottoman arm^of 
two hundred thousand men under the CjXnd 
Vizier Kara Mustapha marched to u\ aid 
of the revolted Hungarians and j lined 
Count Emmerik Tekeli at Essek, ii/Sla- 
vonia. The united Turkish and Hungarian 
armies, numbering two hundred thousand 
men, then marched upon Vienna to make 
the Hapsburgs tremble in their own capital. 
At the approach of the invaders, the Em- 
peror Leopold I. and his court fled in con- 
sternation to Linz, followed by sixty thou- 
sand persons in a single day ; and the Aus- 
trian capital seemed doomed. 

The immense Turkish hosts under Kara 
Mustapha laid siege to Vienna, July 
1683. The inhabitants and the brave gal 
rison under Count Rudiger von Stahrembe^ 
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[vilhstood the for two months, in spite 
of all assaults^iit six thousand of the gar- 
rivson perished bj" battle and pestilence, and 
the fall of the city appeared at hand. 

At the earnest solicitations of the Em- 
peror Leopold I., the valtant John vSobieski, 
King of Poland, who had covered himself 
with glory by his gallant defense of Poland 
against Cossacks, Tartars and Turks, now 
came with eighteen tliousand l\ilish vet- 
erans to the relief of Austria’s l)eleaguered 
capital. He was joined b}’ the German im- 
perial army under Duke Charles of Lor- 
raine; and the united Polish and German 
armies, numbering eighty-three thousand 
men, under the chief command of the Polish 
warrior-king, appeared before Vienna on 
the evening of Saturday, vSeptember ii, 
1683; his arrival upon the heights of Kah- 
lenberg being betokened by the discharge 
of rockets, thus kindling new lioi)es in the 
starving citizens (/ the Austrian capital. 

Although the besieging Ottoman ho.sts 
outnumbered the l\)lish and German troops 
more than two to one, John Solneski’s name 
alone was a terror to the Turks. 'I'he next 
day after the Polish king’s arrival, vSunday, 
September 12, 1683, was decided tlie quevS- 
tion whether the crescent of Islam or the 
cross of Christ was to wave on the spires of 
Vienna. John Sobieski had drawn up his 
troops in the plain fronting the Ottoman 
ca^-\p, and ordered an a.ssault on the Turks 
^eir in trench men ts, exclaiming as he 
adviced: “Not to us, O Lord, but to Thee 
be tie glory.” 

W^ole bands of Tartar troops in the Ot- 
toman army broke and fled in the wildest 
dismay, upon hearing the name of Poland’s 
hero-king repeated along the Turkish lines. 
An eclip.se of the moon added to the con- 
sternation of the superstitious Turks, who 
observed with dread the waning cre.scent in 
the heavens. With a furious charge the 
Poli.sh infantry got possession of an emi- 
nence commanding the Grand Vizier’s po- 
sition, and .so surpri.sed was Kara Mu.stapha 
p:his unexpe< 5 led onset that he instantly 

f ve way to despair. 

The charges which were rapidly hurled 


upon the wavering Ottoman lines put the 
Turkish hosts to route with terrific slaugh- 
ter. thus raising the .siege of Vienna. Kara 
Mustapha vainly endeavored to rally his 
broken hosts. He asked the fleeing Khan 
of the Tartars: “Can you not aid me?” 
The Khan replied: “I know the King of 
Poland, and I tell you that with such an 
enemy we have no safety but in flight. Look 
at the .sky ! See if God is not against us!” 
So sudden and general was the panic and 
flight of the Turks that the triumphant 
John Sobie.ski entered the de.serted camp of 
the enemy, who, in their flight, had aban- 
doned one hundred and twenty thousand 
tents, and all their .spoils, horses, camels, 
artillery, baggage and camp equipage to 
the vi( 5 lorious Christian hosts. Even the 
consecrated banner of Mohammed became 
the prize of the vi< 5 lors, and was sent as a 
trophy to the Pope. 

This memorable and deci.sive vicflory of 
Chri.stendom over Islam, of civilization over 
barbarism, marks the era of the final and 
rapid decline of the Ottoman limpire. The 
intelligence of this great vicT:ory produced 
unbounded joy throughout Christendom; 
but it was unwelcome news to Louis XIV., 
who had .secretly encouraged this Mo.slem 
invasion. It is said that letters from the 
bVench king containing the entire plan for 
the .siege of Vienna were found in the Grand 
Vizier’s tent. The Emperor Leopold I., who 
was envious of the favor and applause with 
which his subje( 5 ls every w]u*re greeted the 
valiant King of Poland, treated him with 
the meane.st ingratitude. 

The Polish and German imperial armies 
under King John Sobieski and Duke Charles 
of Lorraine pursued the fleeing Turks and 
again defeated them in their retreat. The 
fortress of Gran which the Turks had held 
for almost a century and a half was wrested 
from them. 

In 1684 the German imperial army under 
Duke Charles of Lorraine captured Wis.se- 
grad, Waitzen and 'Pe.sth, but failed in a 
three months’ siege of Buda, losing twenty- 
three thou.sand men. During the same 
year the Emperor Leopold I., King John So- 
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bieski of Poland, the Venetian Republic 
and Pope Innocent XI. entered into a Ho/y 
League ag^ainst the Turks; and the Holy 
War which ensued continued until i 6 gg. 

A succession of brilliant vidlories gained 
by the famous German imperial generals, 
Duke Charles of Lorraine, Prin€?e Loiiis of 
Baden and Prince Eugene of vSavoy, recov- 
ered that part of Hungary which had been 
in the possession of the Turks since the 
famous vieftory of Sultan vSolyman the 
Magnificent at Mohaez in 1526. The vic- 
tory of the Duke of Lorraine over the 
Turks at Strigova in 1685 recovered the 
fortress of Neuhausel for the Austrians. 
In 1686 the Duke of Lorraine took the 
strong fortress of Buda by assault after a 
siege of three months, and after it had been 
in the possession of the Turks for one hun- 
dred and forty-five years. During the same 
year Russia joined the Holy League against 
tlie Ottoman Porte. 

The splendid vicflor^^ of the German im- 
perial army under Charles of Lorraine over 
the Turks at Mohaez, August 12, 1687 — the 
scene of their great vic'MlorN' in 1526 — recov- 
ered Transylvania and Slavonia for Aus- 
tria. These continued reverses cost the 
life of the Grand Vizier Kara Mustapha, 
who was strangled ])y order of the enraged 
Sultan Mohammed I\^, During the .same 
>ear, 1687, the many Turkish disasters 
caused a mutiny in the Turkish army and 
a riot in Constantinople; and vSultan Mo- 
hammed IV. was hurled from his throne by 
the rebellious Janizaries, and imprisoned in 
the vSeven Towers; while his brother vSonv- 
MAN III. was. raised to the dignity" of Sultan 
of Turkey’. 

Pyiicouraged by the brilliant triuni])hs of 
his arms, the IJmperor Leopold I., as King 
of Hungary, convened the Hungarian Diet 
at Presburg in 1687, where he demanded 
that, in consideration of the extraordinary 
exertions which he had been obliged t<> 
make against the Turks, the Hungarian 
kingdom .should be made hereditary in his 
family. The magnates of Hungary seemed 
at first re.solved to maintain their right of 
eledling their .sovereign; but, as the criminal 
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court of Kperies had a^keady deprived 
magnates of their most ciSl^)rising leade?? 
and spread terror through entire Hun 
garian nation, the magnates^on ^uelded to 
the influence of authorit}". 

AccordingE^ the Hungarian Diet made a 
great diange in tlu^constitution of Hungary 
by abolishing elective monarchy and mak- 
ing the Hungarian crown hereditary in the 
Au.strian Hou.se of Ilapsburg; but the mag- 
nates renewed the Golden Privilege Hun- 
gary’s Magna Charta — which their ancestors 
had wrung from King Andrew II. in 1222, 
excepting that clause in the thirty-first arti- 
cle which authorized the magnates to take 
up arms against their sovereign whenever 
they judged him guilty of having broken 
his coronation oath by infringing the rights 
and liberties of Hungary. 

The Diet at Presburg also consented to 
the admission of German imperial garri.sons 
into all the fortresses of Hungary. In re- 
turn for the concession.^ of the Hungarian 
Diet, the Em])eror Leopold I. confirmed the 
ancient privileges of the Hungarian nation, 
and granted perfed religious toleration to 
all orders and .sects in Hungary. His 
.son, the Archduke Joseph of Austria, was 
crowned the first hereditary King of Hun- 
gary, December 19, 1687. 

The Russians failed in their efforts to con- 
quer the Tartars of the Crimea; but the 
Venetians won brilliant vieT:ories over the 
Turks in Central and vSouthern Greece^^ap- 
turing a numl>cr of towns, among jpiiich 
were Athens and Corinth. The Pai ^enon, 
the iiio.'^ important archilec 5 tural onjimeiit 
of Athen.s - .still as perfeeft in its e mui.site 
proportions as in the time of Pericles - -was 
u.sed by the Turks as a powder-magazine, 
j During the siege a bomb from a Waietiaii 
ve.ssel fell into the famous edifice, and its 
explosion shivered the finely sculptured 
I marbles of the central portion to atoms. 

: The \>netian general Morosini completed 
the conquest of the Morea, the ancient Pel- 
oponnesus, from the Turks in i6cx). 

The Austrian arms were crowned with 
repeated vicflories, and the huiniliati^'u of 
the Turks was deepened during the \xt 
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years after^J^ir great defeat at Mo- 
I^Aacz in 1687. German imperial forces 

took Albe-Rq^le, Belgrade, Semendria and 
Gradisca. Britan Solyman III. now solic- 
ited peace; but this was refused by the Em- 
peror Leopold 1 ., who hoped to annihilate 
the Ottoman power in Europe and to make 
himself master of the dominions of the for- 
mer Eastern Roman Empire. The Em- 
peror Leopold’s ambitious hopes seemed 
about to be realized in the campaign of 
1689, during which his army under Prince 
I^ouis of Bade!i achieved two splendid vic- 
tories, one at Nissa, in Servia, and the other 
at Widdin, in Bulgaria, thus effecting the 
conquest of the Turkish provinces of Bo.s- 
nia, Servia and Bidgaria. Pritice Louis of 
Baden established his winter-quarters in the 
tributary Turkish principality of Wallachia. 

The drooping spirits of the Turks was 
temi’>orarily revived during the campaign 
of 1690 by the talents and energy of their 
new Grand \’^izier^ Mustapha Kdproli, Ach- 
mcl Kbproli’s son, who, after gaining sev- 
eral victories over the Austrians, recovered 
the strong fortresses of Nissa, Widdin, Se- 
niendria and Belgrade, thus reconquering 
Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria from the Aus- 
trians. The new Grand Vizier entered vSla- 
vonia and defeated the Austrians at Essek, 
while a Turkish detachment marched into 
Transylvania. 

The extraordinary efforts made by the 
vSullime Porte for the campaign of 1691 in- 
.spiK^ the Turks with hopes of better suc- 
cess; Eut their expeclations were doomed to 
bittef di.sappointment by the great battle of 
Salai\,emen, in which the brave MUvSlapha 
Kdproli was slain, thus giving the vicflory 
to the Austrians under Prince Louis of 
Baden, August 19, 1691. In con.sequence 
of this great disaster to the Ottoman arms, 
Sultan vSolyman III. was depo.sed by a re- 
volt of the Janizaries, and his brother Ach- 
MET II. was raised to the Turkish throne. 

Inir the next fi\ e years this war between 
the Ottoman and German Phiipires lan- 
guished; as the j^rincipal forces of Austria 
ai^the German Empire were then occupied 
irChe War of the Grand Alliance against 


Louis XIV. of France, thus preventing the 
Emperor Leopold I. from reaping any ad- 
vantage from the great vidlory of his arms 
at Salankemen, and obliging him to adf on 
the defensive in Hungary during the cam- 
paigns from 1692 to 1696. 

In the meantime the Venetians made 
many conquests from the Turks in Dalmatia 
and Albania; while the Czar Peter the Great 
of Russia wrested the port of Azov, on the 
Black Sea coast, and its neighboring terri- 
tory, from the Turks in 1696. 

In 1695 Sultan Achmet II. was also 
driven from his throne by an insurre( 5 lion 
of the Janizaries, and his nephew Musta- 
piiA II. was elevated to the dignity of Sul- 
tan of Turkey. After the new Sultan’s ac- 
cession the Ottoman arms suddenl}’ became 
formidable once more to Christendom for a 
brief period, and in 1696 vSultan Mu.stapha 
II. led his hosts across the Danube and de- 
feated the Austrians at Bega. 

The danger which threatened Christen 
dom was averted by the brilliant militar> 
genius of the new commander of the Ger- 
man imperial forces in Hungary- -Prince 
I Eugene of Savoy, a Frenchman by birth, 
but who had been offended by King Louis 
XIV., and who in revenge entered the ser- 
vice of the Emperor Leopold I., the deadly 
I enemy of the French king. Among the 
first great achievements of Prince Phi gene of 
Savoy was his signal and decisive vi( 51 :ory 
over Sultan Mu.stapha II. in the great battle 
of Zenta, on the Thei.ss, in the South of 
Hungary, September ii, 1697, in which the 
Grand Vizier, seventeen pashas and two- 
thirds of the Ottoman army were left dead 
upon the field. The defeated vSultan was 
obliged to retreat in disorder to Belgrade. 

The terrible disaster to the Ottoman arms 
at Zenta made the Turks exceedingly" anx- 
ious for peace. Sultan Mustapha II . had 
recourse to the mediation of England, and 
» King William III. u.sed his great influence 
in favor of peace. After three months of 
j negotiation at Carlowitz, near Peterwardein, 

I in Slavonia, Sultan Mu.stapha II. concluded 
; a treaty of peace with the Emperor Leopold 
I I. of Germany, King Frederick Augustus 
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I. of Poland, and the Republic of Venice, 1 
January 26, 1699. 

By the Peace of Carlowitz the Austrian 
Hapsburgs were left in possession of all 
Hungary, Transylvania and vSlavonia, and 
part of Croatia; while the Republic of Ven- 
ice ol^tained six fortresses in Dalmatia, the 
isles of St. Maura and .^gina, and the pen- 
insula of the Morea, (^r Southern Greece, 
the ancient Peloponnesus; and Poland re- 
covered the cit}" of Kami nice and the prov- 
inces of Podolia and the Ukraine; hut the 
Turks retained the Banat of Temesvar» in 
Hungary, and the strong fortress of Bel- 
grade, on the Danube. Turkey renounced 
the tribute which Venice had previously 


paid to the Sublime Poifc^r the island^lB 
Zante, and the RepubliS^ Ragusa w^ 
guaranteed its independencBof the \"eae- 
tian Re])ublic. 

Peace was not made between Turkey and 
Russia for more than three years later, as 
vSultan Mustapha II. was very reliu^ant to 
allow the Czar Peter the Great to retain 
])ossession of the sea-port of Azov and thus 
have a share in the Black Sea navigation. 
But peace was finally made between Turkey 
and Russia in July, 1702, by which the Sub- 
lime Porte ceded Azov, with eighty miles 
of the Black vSea coast, to Russia; and 
Peter the Great soon made that sea-port one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. 


SECTION VI.— ENGLAND'S NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

viKCriNiA (a. d. 1620-1776). ' ties of the natives, until the famous Captain 

Hli English founded all their John vSmith assumed the direction of affairs, 
claims to North Amerifti upon ' and, by his skillful management, restored 
Cabot’s discoveries. As we confidence. 

have already stated, during Captain vSmith explored the country 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the northward to the interior of the present 
distinguished Sir Walter Raleigh made .sev- 1 Pennsylvania. According to the well-known 
eral unsuccessful efforts to colonize North | story now generally discredited, Smith was 
America; and Queen Elizabeth, in con.sider- j taken prisoner by the Indians, who.se ruler, 
ation of her unmarried state, named the Powhatan, determined to put him to death; 
territory Virginia. In 1606 King James I. but Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, 
of England granted the territory between , interceded for the prisoner, and .saved his 
the Potomac and Cape P'ear rivers, under life; whereuiion vSmitli was released^nd 
the name of South Virginia, to an as.socia- , permitted to return to Jamestown. W 
tion in Eondon, known as the London Com- When Captain vSinith returned tolEng- 
pajiy. At the same time the king granted land, in 1609, the colony at Jam^ 4 own 
the territory now known as New England, ceased to prosper, and was .soon redu</d by 
under the name of North Virginia, to a famine from five hundred persons to sixty, 
company in the We.st of England, called the The winter and .spring of 1610 was long 
Plymouth Coinpany. known as “The Starving Time.’’ The re- 

in 1607 one hundred and five English maining .settlers were about to leave Vir- 
emigrants, under Captain Christopher New- ginia, when, in 1611, Lord Delaware, who 
port, sailed up the beautiful river which had been appointed governor of the colony, 
they named James, in honor of their king; arrived from England, with immigrants and 
and on the bank of that stream they began provi.sions, and the colonists re.solved to re- 
a settlement which they named Jamestown, main. In 1613 the Indian maiden, Poca- 
This was the first permanent English .settle- hontas, was married to a young Englishman 
ment in America. The settlers suffered named John Rolfe^ She was then take?^ 
greatly from cold, hunger, and the hostili- England and presented at court. 
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-til 1619 repi^ .tative government was to Governor Berkeley to restridl the Hber- 
Irstablished in^f^nia; and, on the 28th of ties of the Virginians. Berkeley’s tyranny 
June of that ^ the first legislative as- produced a popular rebellion in 1676, headed 
sembly in America convened at Jamestown, by the staunch republican, Nathaniel Ba- 
in 1620 one hundred and fifty white women con, who assumed command of five hun- 
were brought to Jamestown, and sold to the dred men without the permission of Berke- 
planters for wives, at th^ cost of their pas- ley, who proclaimed the popular leader a 
sage. During the same year ( 1620) a Dutch traitor. Bacon drove Berkeley from James- 
vessel loaded with negroes ascended the town and set the place on fire, and the first 
James river, and sold twenty of them for town founded by the English in America 
slaves to the planters at Jamestown. This was reduced to ashes. Soon afterward 
was the beginning of negro-slavery within Bacon died, and with his death ended the 
the domain of the pre.sent United States. rebellion. The rebels were severely pun- 

Sir Francis Wyatt, who became governor ished ; and fines, impri.sonments, and con- 
of the colony in 1621, gave the Virginians fiscations of property disgraced the remain- 
a written constitution which allowed them der of Berkeley’s administration. From 
a popular Icgi.slative a.ssembly. This was the time of the English Revolution of 168S 
the beginning of the celebrated Virginia * Virginia was a prosperous and flourishing 
House of Ihtf^iresscs. The constitution vested colony. 

the appointment of governor and council in Governor Berkeley was oppo.sed to popular 
the London Company. In 1622 the In- enlightenment. vSaid he to the commission- 
diatis, under the leadership of Opechanca- ers sent from England to Virginia in 1671 : 
nough, Powhatan*s brother and successor, “Thank God, there are no free schools nor 
massacred three hundred and fifty of the printiil|^-press ; and I hope we .shall not 
Virginia colonists, and reduced eighty plan- have tlie.se hundred years ; for learning has 
tations to eight. The whiles began a terri- brought disobedience and here.sy and .sedls 
ble war of revenge against the .savages, into the world, and printing has divulged 
slaughtered many of them mo.st unmerci- these and libels against the best govern- 
fiilly, and drove the remainder into the wil- ment.” 

derne.ss. massachxtsictts (a. d. 1620-1776). 

In 1624 King James L, by an adl of In 1602 Bartholomew Go.snold, Raleigh’s 
high-handed usurpation, di.s.solved the Lon- friend, explored the coast of Ma.s.sachu.setts 
don company, and, taking away its charter, bay, and di.scovered and named Cape Cod. 
mi ' Virginia a royal province; but he He also di.scovered the i.slands of Nantucket 
wi.*^*i abstained from interference with the and Martha’s Vineyard, and a group which 
Hou/e of Burge.s.ses. In 1641 the staunch he named the Elizabeth I.slands, in honor 
roya^ st, vSir William Berkeley, was appoint- j of his queen. In 1603 and 1606 Martin 
ed g(l/crnor of Virginia by King Charles Pring visited the coast of North Virginia. 


I.; and during his administration of nearly 
forty years the colony rapidly advanced in 
pro.sperity. In 1644 another war broke out 
with the Indians, still governed by Ope- 
chancanough; and, after a struggle of two 
years, the power of the savages was broken, 
and they ceded large trads of land to the 
Virginians. 

The Virginians, although democratic, sym- 
pathized with the king during the civil war 
England. When monarchy was restored 
England, in 1660, full power was given 


In 1614 the intrepid Captain John vSmith 
explored the country between Cape Cod 
and the Penobscot, and named the region 
Nciv England, 

In 1620 the Plymouth Company was dis- 
solved, and a new company was formed, 
which was called The Council of PlymouUiy 
and to which was granted the territory 
called New Fmgland. A few years previous 
to this a company of English Puritans, who 
had suffered persecution in their native 
land, because they did not conform to the 
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established Anglican Church, settled in 
Holland. They were led by the Reverend 
John Robinson. Failing to become recon- 
ciled to the customs and habits of the Dutch, 
these humble Puritans, who felt that they 
were only pilgrims in this world, resolved 
to emigrate to the wilds of America, where 
they might worship God in their own way. 

These Puritans in Holland formed a part- 
nership with some Dondon merchants, who 
furnished them with capital for their enter- 
prise. They returned to England; and in 
September, 1620, one hundred and one of 
these })ious men and women sailed for New 
England in a vessel called the I\fayjhncn\ 
These Pi/jrrini Fathers^ 
as they are called, land- 
ed on a rock on the cc^ast 
of Massachusetts bay, 
on the 2ist of December, 

1620. They named the 
place of landing /Vv- 
mouth, and the town 
which they founded is 
the oldest in New Eng- 
land. In the cabin of 
the Mayflower, just be* 
fore landing, they had 
adopted a written con- 
stitution of government, 
and chosen John Carver 
for their governor. Sev- 
eral months after theii' 
landing ( March 21, 1621 ) 

Governor Carver made 
a treaty of friend.ship with Massasoit, 
the sachem of the Wampanoag Indians. A 
few days after this treaty Governoi Carver 
died, and William Bradford became govern- 
or of the colony. Many of the settlers had 
died during the winter. Other emigrants 
came. In 1627 the Plymouth colonists pur- 
chased the interests of the London mer- 
chants, and became the sole proprietors of 
the country in which they had establi.shed 
themselves; and in 1634 they abolished their 
pure democracy, and adopted the more con- 
venient form of repre.sentative government.. 

In 1628 John Endicott and one hundred 
Puritan emigrants founded Salem. They 


A^y a conipaif>l 


had been sent from Engl^ 
which the following year(T^9) was incor-^ 
porated The Governor and cSftpany of JIfas- 
sacht(sct/.s Bay in New Jinj^land , In the same 
year the Company assigned the charter and 
government to the j^'olonists. During 1629 
other immigrants arrived and settled Charles- 
town. 

In 1630 a large number of Puritans from 
Ivngland arrived at vSalein, with John Win- 
throj) as governor. Some of them made 
.settlements at Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, Cambridge and Lynn; while Wiii- 
throp and others settk*d Boston, which be- 
j came the ca})ital of the Mas.sachu.setts Bay 



Till*: MA VKi.OWrCR. 

colony and the future metropolis o^ New 
England. In 1634 representative ^ Jvern- 
nient was established in tlie coloii}^ m Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

The Puritans, who had just stiffered so 
much persecution in Ivngland for their re- 
ligious opinions, were no sooner settled in 
New England than they became persecu- 
cutors them.selves, and allowed no tolera- 
tion for difference of opinion in religious or 
civil matters. In 1635 Roger Williams, a 
Puritan minister of the go.spel, w^'ls ban- 
i.shed from the Massachusetts Bay cc^ny, 
because he advocated toleration for al^e- 
ligious beliefs. Williams founded the co'mny 
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Rhode Islan^tie next year, 1636. Re- 
lligious disseti/J<#ffe still disturbed the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony ; and in 1637 Mrs. 
Ann Hutchinson and the Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, supporters of Williams, were ban- 
ished. 

In 1643 the New England colonies of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts Ra}', Conne( 5 licut 
and New Haven united in a confederacy 
for mutual protecflion against the French, 
the Dutch and the Indians. This union, 


JOHN WINTHROP. 

called TAr United Colonies of New England^ 
lasted more than fortj^ years, when mutual 
jealousies caused its di.ssolution. 

The year 1656 is noted in the history of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony for a most 
cruel persecution of Quakers who sought 
an asylum in that colony. Some were 
whipped, others were imprisoned, and many 
we^put to death. Finally a milder spirit 
paf /ailed, and persecution cea.sed. 

Vhe New Englanders, unlike the Vir- 


ginians, .sympathized with the enemies of 
the king during the civil war in Eng- 
land. When monarchy was restored in the 
mother country, in 1660, an attempt was 
made to restridl the liberties of the people 
of New England; and a royal comini.ssion 
was appointed to govern the colony of Mas- 
j sachu.setts Bay; but this attempt at usurpa- 
tion encountered so much popular resistance 
that it was relinquished, and republicanism 
was triumphant. 

In 1675 the Wampanoag 
prince, Metacomet, commonly 
known as King Philips the .son 
and successor of the good Mas- 
sa.soit, commenced a war of ex- 
termination against the white 
people of New England. Phil- 
ip’s first attack was made at 
Swanzej^ on Sunday, July 4, 
1675, and many of the whites 
were massacred. The wdiites 
were soon arou.sed, and .seized 
their arms, while the .savages 
desolated the English settle- 
ments on the Conne( 5 licut river. 
King Philip was reiDul.sed in an 
attack upon Hatfield, in 0 ( 5 lo- 
ber, 1675; after which he was 
sheltered by the Narra gan.se ts 
of Rhode Island. A force of 
fifteen hundred New Englanders 
resented the hostile condu( 5 l of 
the N arragan.sets by applying 
the torch to their wigwams; 
and hundreds of Indian men, 
women and children pcri.shed in 
the flames, and a thousand of 
their warriors were killed or 
captured. The following year (1676) the 
Indians were subjugated ; and their great 
leader, King Philip, w^as shot by an Indian 
who was friendly to the whites. Thus ended 
King Philip's War, 

After James II. became King of England, 
in 1685, he annulled the charter of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony, and appointed the 
infamous Sir Edmund Andros to rule all 
New England as Governor-General. An- 
dros governed tyrannically for two years; but 
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when, in 1689, news reached Boston of the 
Revolution in England which drove King 
James II. from the throne, the Bostonians 
seized and imprisoned Andros, and sent him 
to England on a just charge of maladminis- 
tration in office; and the New England col- 
onies resumed their charters. 

In T692 the people of Massachusetts Bay 
were affli( 5 led with a great delusion, known 
as the Salrw Wifchcrafi. A general Ijelief 
in sorcery prevailed; many unfortunate per- 
sons were accused of practicing witchcraft; 
and, during a period of six months, about 
twenty persons were put to death, and many 
others were imprisoned. This frightful de- 
lusion passed away as suddenly as it had 
ap})eared. 

In 1692 King William III. of England 
united the colonies of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Ba}", and the English settlements in 
Maine and New Brunswick, as one royal 
province under the name of Massachusetts, 
and appointed Sir William Phipps governor. 

NEW YORK (A. 1 ). 1623-I776). 

In 1609 Henry Hudson, an I^nglish navi* 
gator, then in the service of the Dutch Ivast 
India Company, explored the American 
coast from Chesapeake hay to Dong Island 
vSound, and .sailed up the beautiful river 
which bears his name, as far as the site of 
Albany. On this account the Dutch claimed 
the territory drained by that .stream. On a 
subsccpient voyage Hud.son discovered the 
large bay which bears his name, in Briti.sh 
America; and, while on his home voyage, 
his crew became mutinous and sent Hudson 
and his son in a boat adrift on the ice, and 
they were no more heard of. 

In 1614 the Dutch ere( 5 l:ed huts on Man- 
hattan Island, and in the same year they 
also built a fort near the site of Albany. 
In 1621 the States-General of Holland 
granted great privileges of colonization to a 
company of Amsterdam merchants who 
were incorporated the Dutch JVcsf India 
Company, This company claimed the ter- 
ritory between Cape Henlopen and the Con- 
necticut river, and named it New Nether- 

la7td. 




In 1623 i^ermanent T)ut( 5 |^|dtlenients wete 
made at New Amsterdam^»i Manhattan 
Lslatid, and at Fort Drange^n the site of 
Albany. Immigraius from Holland came 
over into the c'olc^iiy in large numbers. The 
first governor of Nc^v Netherland was Peter 
Minuit {1626-1633), and the .second was 
Wouter Van Twiller ( i633~i63<S). 

The third governor of New Netherland 
was the haughty, rapacious and des])otic 
Sir William Kieft, who vainly tried to siij)- 
pre.ss the growth c^f democracy among the 
New Netherlanders, ancl whose turt)ulent 
s]nnt soon involved him in trouble with the 
Swedes on the Delaware, the English on 
the Connecfticut, the Indians all around 
him, and the colonists at his door. With 
cruel treachery, Kieft attacked the Indians 
at Hoboken; and hostilities were carried on 
with the greatest ferocity for two years, 
when the Indians were subdued, and their 
power and .s]>irit was broken. In 1647 the 
quarrelsome Kieft was recalled; and 011 his 
way to Europe his vessel was wrecked, 
and the infamous governor perished. 

The fourth and last governor of New 
Netherland was the firm and energetic Peter 
vStuyvesant, who endeavored, as much as 
prudence would ])ermit, to check the grow- 
ing s]>irit of republicanism among the New 
Netherland people, who grew bolder by de- 
grees, and who finally denied the right of 
taxation without re])rcsentation, and showed 
an inclination to bear English rule fo^Bie 
sake of enjo3'ing English liberty. Ii^ 
Governor vStuyvesant conquered the 
dish settlements on the Delaware, ai^ 
nexed New vSweden to New Netherlar 

In 1664 King Charles II. of England 
granted to his brother James, Duke of York 
and Albany, all the territory embraced by 
the Dutch colony of New Netherland. The 
Duke sent a small naval force under Colonel 
Richard Nicolls to take possession of New 
Netherland, which was done in September 
of the same year, 1664. The people of New 
Amsterdam, tired of vStuyvesant’ s rigor, and 
hoping to enjoy greater political freec^ni 
under English rule, made no resistance; a. 
Stuyvesant was obliged to surrender tj 
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to Nicolh^^Tlie name Neiv York was 
« given to Netrftmsterdam, as well as to 
the province^' New^ Netlierlaiid; and Fort 
Orange was named Albany. 

Colonel Nicolls was the first governor of 
the English province of New York. The 
Dutch colonists were cfisappointed in their 
hopes of enjoying greater political liberty 
under English rule; as Nicolls, and his suc- 
cessor, Francis Eovelace, governed most 
despotically. In 1673, during a war be- 
tween England and Holland, a Dutch squad- 
ron captured the citj^ of New York; but it 
was restored to the English by a treaty of 
l'>eace the next year ( 1674J, and Andros 
became governor. 

In 1683 the Duke of York granted the 
people of New York a Charter oJ\ Liberties, 
allowing them a popular assembly; but 
when he became King of England, in 1685, 
with the title of James II., he revoked the 
privileges which he had granted, and made 
the tyrant Andros governor of New York a 
second time. When news reached New 
York of the dethronement of James II. in 
England and the imprisonment of Andros in 
Boston, Jacob Leisler, a leading merchant, 
with the samftion of the people of New York, 
assumed the office of governor, until the 
arrival of Colonel Henry Sloughter, the new 
royal governor, in 1691, w^hen Eeisler and 
his son-in-law Milborne were tried and 
executed for high-treason. 

I Trom the time of Leisler’ s death the peo- 
^ New York resisted the oppression of 
the/ro3"al governors sent to rule them, and 
re|)f jlicanism constantly gained strength. 
In \/34 William Cosby, then governor of 
the province, cau.sed John Peter Zengcr, the 
editor of the democratic newspaper in New 
York, to be arrested on a charge of libel. 
Zenger was tried and acquitted by a jury; 
and the magistrates of New York city made 
a present to his counsel, Andrew Hamilton 
of Philadelphia, for his noble vindication of 
the freedom of the jDress. 




NKW HAMPSHIRE ( A. D. 1629-1776). 

In 1622 the territory between the Merri- 
iac and Kennebec rivers was granted to 


Sir Ferdinand Gorges and John Mason, 
under the name of Laconia. The proprie- 
tors sent out emigrants to settle in Laconia, 
and as early as 1622 fishing stations were 
established on the sites of Portsmouth and 
Dover. In 1629 the Reverend John Wheel- 
wright and others founded the town of 
Exeter. 

In 1629 John Mason became sole proprie- 
tor of Laconia, and named the Vegion Neiv 
Hampshire, after Hamp.shire county in 
England. Mason settled at Portsmouth; 
and other settlements were made as far as 
Macliias, in Maine. In 1641 New Hamp- 
shire was united with the Massachusetts 
Bay colony; but the two colonies were again 
separated in 1679, when New Hampshire 
became a royal province. In 1699 New 
Hampshire was reunited wdth Massachusetts 
under the same governor, but a final sepa- 
ration took place in 1741. 

MARYLAND (A. D. 1634-I776). 

In 1622 William Clayborne ere( 5 led a trad- 
ing-house on Kent Island. King Charles 
I. of England granted the territory on both 
sides of ChCvSapeake bay, under the name of 
Maryland, to Cecil Calvert, lyord Baltimore, 
an Phiglish Roman Catholic nobleman, who 
desired to find a refuge in America for per- 
secuted Roman Catholics. In 1634 nearly 
two hundred Engli.sh Roman Catholics, with 
Leonard Calvert, Cecil’s brother, as their 
governor, formed a settlement at St. Mark ’s, 
near the mouth of the Potomac river. The 
assembly met at St. Mary’s in 1635, and 
adopted a liberal form of government for the 
Maryland colony. 

In 1635 William Clayborne, who refused 
to recognize Lord Baltimore’s authority, 
commenced a rebellion against the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland ; but he was defeated and 
compelled to ffee from the province. In 
1645 Clayborne returned and began another 
rebellion: and for a time the rebels held the 
reins of power, and Governor Calvert was 
obliged to flee to Virginia; but the rebellion 
was suppressed in 1646, and the governor 
returned to Maryland and resumed his au- 
thority. 
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In 1649 the Maryland ^assembly passed 
the Toleration Aft, which granted religious 
freedom to all se< 5 ls in Maryland; and this 
induced many Protestants who were perse- 
cuted elsewhere to settle in this Roman 
Catholic province. At length the influx of 
Protestants was so great that they outnum- 
bered the Catholics; and after obtaining a 
majority in the assembly they questioned 
the rights of the proprietor, and, with the 
meanest ingratitude, they disfranchised the 
Catholics and declared them not entitled to 
the proteeflion of the laws. This out- 
rageous proceeding led to a civil war in 
Maryland between the Catholics and the 
Protestants, which ended in the defeat of 
the Catholics and the overthrow of the pro- 
prietary government; but when monarchy 
was restored in Kngland, in 1660, Lord Bal- 
timore recovered his rights. 

The Maryland colony now prospered un- 
til 1689, when a Protestant insurre< 5 lion 
overthrew the proprietary government. 
In 1691 King William III. of Kngland de- 
prived Lord Baltimore of his rights, made 
Maryland a royal province, and established 
the Church of Ivngland in the colony’; and 
Roman Catholics were disfranchised in a 
province which the}’ had founded. In 1716 
Maryland was restored to the heirs of Lord 
Baltimore, and it remained a proprietary 
province until the Revolution of 1775. 

CONNKCTTCUT (A. D. 1635-1776). 

In 1614 Adrian Block, a Dutch navigator, 
discovered the Connecticut river, and sailed 
up that stream as far as the site of Hartford. 
In 1630 the Council of Plymouth granted 
the vSoil of Connecticut to the Karl of War- 
wick, who, the following year, granted it to 
Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brooke, and others. 

In 1633 the Dutch erected a fort at the 
site of Hartford, and in the same year the 
English iinder Captain Holmes established 
a trading-house at the site of Windsor. In 
1635 emigrants from Boston settled Windsor 
and Wethersfield; and in 1636 other emi- 
grants from the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, led by the Reverend Thomas Hooker, 
founded Hartford. In 1635 John Winthrop, 


.son of the governor otV| 

Bay colony, led a conipa?^ 
the mouth of the ConnecflJ^t riv^er, where 
they formed a settlement, which, in honor 
of Lord Say and Seal and Lord Brooke, 
they named Saybrook, 

In 1637 a frightful war broke out l>etwecn 
the Connecticut settlers and the Pequod 
Indians, the Mohegan and Narraganset 
tribes uniting with the whites; and in a 
furious battle at the Mystic river the sav- 
ages were defeated l)y Captain John Mason, 
after their fort had been set on fire, and the 
tribe of the Pequods was exterminated, and 
their chief, Sassacus, fled to the Mohawks, 
who put him to death. In 163S New Haven 
was founded by emigrants from Phigland, 
led by the Reverend John Davenport and 
Theophilus Eaton; and they resolved to be 
governed in civil matters according to the 
rules and principles of the Bible. 

In 1639 the settlers at Hartford, Windsor 
and Wethersfield adopted a liberal constitu- 
tion of government for the Connecflicut col- 
emy. In 1644 the Saybrook settlement was 
united with Connec!?\icut; and in 1665 the 
Ccmnecflicut and New Haven colonies were 
I united into one colony, called Comic flicut , 
j under a charter granted to the colonists by 


MassachusC^ 
' emigrants tc 


King Charles II. three years before. 

In 1675 vSir PMmund Andros, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, attempted to extend his 
authority over Connec 5 licut; and fo^this 
purpose he went to Saybrook with ^kiall 
naval force; but he was so firmly iKisted 
that he relinquished the attempt. 

In 1687 Andros, as Govenior-Ge»ral of 
all New England, succeeded in dl^riving 
all the New Kngland colonies, excepting 
Connedticut, of their charters. He went to 
Hartford to seize the Connedticut charter; 
and while the assembly was in session in 
the evening the charter was laid on the 
table; but just as Andros attempted to take 
it the lights were suddenly extinguished, 
and Captain Wadsworth carried away the 
charter and hid it in the hollow of an oak 
tree, which thenceforth was called tliq Char- 
ter Oak, Andros, however, governe(f*^n- 
iiedlicut until he was imprisoned in Bc^jlon, 
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iy^689, when i^^Coiiiie< 5 licut charter was 
laken from its^fffiiig-place. 

In 1693 Go\llk'nor Fletcher of New York 
attempted to bring Conne< 5 licut under his 
jurisdic^lion, and for that purpose he went 
to Hartford, where he q^sembled the Con- 
necticut militia. When Fletcher proceeded 
to read his commission, Captain Wadswwth, 
the commander of the militia, commanded 
the drums to be beaten. ‘ ‘ Silence, ’ ’ shouted 
Fletcher, whereupon Wadsworth stepped up 
and said: “Sir! if the}’ are interrupted again, 


midst of winter; and in 1636 he founded a 
settlement on Narraganset bay, which, with 
pious feelings, he named Providence, This 
was the beginning of the Rhode Island 
colony, which became an asylum for i3erse- 
I cuted Christians of all seefis. 

I In 1638 William Coddington, a Noncon- 
I formist minister, and others who w^ere ban- 
I ished from the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 

; founded Portsmouth, on the island which 
‘ they named Rhode Island: and in 1639 the 
; settlement of Newport was commenced. 



I will make the sun shine through you in a j 
moment!” Fletcher returned to New York | 
in great anger. From this time Connecticut 
was a prosperous colony. 

RHODE ISI.AND ( A. D. 1636-1776). 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was 
made on the Pawtucket river by William 
Blackstone, a Puritan minister. When 
Williams was banished from the 
^o}^y of Mass^ichusetts Bay, in 1635, 
trailed through the wilderness in the 


In 1644 Roger Williams, wdio had gone 
to Fhigland for that purpose, obtained from 
the Long Parliament a liberal charter, under 
which /he Prozfide?fre and Rhode Island Plan- 
la lions were united as one province; and in 
1647 a colonial convention, a.s.sembled at 
Portsmouth, adopted a democratic form of 
government and established the principles 
of perfecfl religious freedom in Rhode I.sland. 

In 1663 King Charles II. of England 
granted to the Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations a charter which left the colo- 
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nists ill the full enjojmient of perfec5l civil 
and religious freedom. This charter was 
suspended by the t^^rant Andros in 1687; 
but when he was imprisoned in Boston, in 
1689, it was resumed, and remained in full 
force as the instrument of government of 
the commonwealth until 1842, when a vState 
constitution was adopted. 

DKT.AWARK (A. D. 1638-1776). 

Under the auspices of the Swedish West 
India Company, a company of Swedish 
emigrants, under Peter Minuit, the first 
Governor of New Nether land, made a set- 
tlement on Christiana Creek, near the site 
of Wilmington, in the present State of 
Delaware, in i63<S, and named the territory 
AWe SziU'doK Svi’edish settlements were 
also made on the Delaware and Schuylkill 
rivers, in the present Pennsylvania. 

The Dutch at New Amsterdam claimed 
the territory of New Sweden; and in 1655 
Governor vStuyvesant of New Netherland 
conquered the Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware, and annexed New Sweden to 
New Netherland. The domain of New 
vSweden was granted to William Penn in 
1682, and it became a part of PeniivSylvania. 
The territory now known as Delaware be- 
came a separate province in 1702, with a 
legislature of its own; but it was united with 
IVnnsylvania under one governor until 
1776, when Delaware became an independ- 
ent State. 

NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA f A. D. 1663- 

1776). 

Between the years 1640 and 1650 emi- 
grants from Virginia settled near the mouth 
of the Chowan river. In 1663 King Charles 
II. of England granted to the Earl of Claren- 
don and seven avSvSociates the extensive region 
beween Virginia and Florida, under the gen- 
eral name of Carolma, 

In 1663 a number of emigrants from Vir- 
ginia, with William Drummond as governor, 
founded Edenton, on the Chowan river. 
This settlement was the Albe^narlc Couttfy 
Colony, A representative government was 
adopted, and the first legislative assembly 
in Carolina convened at Edenton in 1668. 
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Iii 1665 some planters 
Islands, with Sir John Ye 
established on the Cape 
tlement known as the Clarendon County Col- 
ony, This colony was broken up several 
years afterward. 

Ashley Cooper, I?arl of Shaftesbury, and 
the philosopher John Locke prepared a con- 
stitution of government for the Carolinas, 
This instrument, known as the Fundamental 
Constitutions, or the Giand Model, was ex- 
tremely aristocratic in spirit, and utterly re- 
pugnant to the wishes of the freedom-loving 
.settlers of the Carolinas. It could never be 
enforced, as every attempt to do .so j)roduced 
a rebellion; and after a struggle of a quarter 
of a century between the colonists and the 
proprietors, this absurd scheme of govern- 
ment was finally abandoned by the ])roj)rie- 
tors in 1605, the cause of republicanism 
was triumphant in Candina. 

The attempt to enforce the Fundamental 
Constitutions in the Albemarle Colony 
(North Carolina) produced a rebellion, which 
re.sulted in the imiirisonmcnt of the gover- 
nor, and the temporary subversion of the 
proprietary government. In 1683 vSeth 
Sothel, one of the proprietors, became Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina; but, after a tyran- 
nical and corrupt administration of five 
years, he was banished from the colony. 
In 1695 the good Quaker, Jidin Arch dale, 
became governor of both the Caroliims; 
and under his administration both cqJi®es 
greatly prospered. 

Quakers, Huguenots and German 
estants .settled in North Carolina. IiJ 
a frightful war broke out between the 
Carolina settlers and the Tuscarora Indians. 
The Indians massacred many of the Ger- 
man .settlers, but the Tu.scaroras were finally 
subdued. Twelve hundred of them were 
captured; and the remainder joined the Five 
Nations in New York, thus forming the 
league of the Six Nations, 

In 1670 a company of emigrants from 
England, with William Sayle as their gov- 
ernor, settled Old Charleston, on the As^jley 
river. This is known as the Carteret Coi 
Colony; so called in honor of Sir Geo: 
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lEriipri^ret, one proprietors of the Caro- 

Sinas. In i6U^^the inhabitants of Old 


Charleston relieved to a xx>int between the 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, where they laid 
the foundations of the present city of 
Charleston. A representative government 
was established, and the first legislative as- 
sembly in the Carteret Colony convened at 
Charleston in 16S2. 

Dutch emigrants, Puritans and Hugue- 
nots settled in the Carteret Colony (South 
Carolina). An effort to enforce the Funda- 
mental Constitutions led to a rebellion in 
South Carolina, which resulted in the ban- 
ishment of the governor, James Colleton. 
In 1690 the famous vSetli vSothel came to , 
South Carolina, of whicli colony he became i 


Swedes and Finns also made settlements on 
the Delaware. In 1664, when New Nether- 
land was conquered by the English, King 
Charles II. of England granted the territory 
between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to 
I^ord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, and 
named the province A' cw Jersey; and in the 
same year (1664) some English Puritans .set- 
tled Elizabeth. Philip Carteret, brother 
of Sir George, was made governor; and 
representative government was established. 
When, in 1670, the proprietors of New Jer- 
sey demanded the payment of quit-rents, 
the colonists rose in rebellion, and drove the 
governor from the colony. 

In T674 Lord Berkeley sold his interest in 
New Jersey to some Quakers, who founded 


governor ; but, after oppressing and plun- Salem; and in 1676 the province was di- 
dering the colonists for two years, he was vided, the Quakers obtaining West Jersey, 
banished. XTiider the wise administration and Carteret receiving East Jersey. In 
of John Archdale prosperity attended the 1682 William Penn and other Quakers ])ur- 
colony. chased East Jersey from Carteret’s heirs, 

In 1702 hostilities commenced between and made Robert Barclay governor, 
the South Carolinians and the Spaniards of In 1688 King James II. made the t^Tant 
Florida. South Carolina sent an unsuccess- Andros governor of the Jerseys, from which 
fill expedition against the Spaniards; but time great confusion prevailed until 1702, 
the Apalachian Indians, the allies of the when East and West Jersey were united as 
Spaniards, were subjugated; eight hundred one royal province, and placed under the 
of the Apalachians being captured, and their Governor of New York, but having its own 
country taken ]>ossession of. In 1706 a legislature. In 1738 New Jersey was eii- 
combined French and Spanish fleet failed tirely separated from New York, and Lewis 
in an attack upon Charle.ston. In 1715 the Morris became governor. 

South Carolina colonists became involved 

in ij^nngerous war with the Yamasee In- Pennsylvania (a. d. 1682-1776). 

diai™ Governor Cravxn with twelve hun- In 1643 the vSwedes made a settlement on 
dred / len subdued the Yamasces, and drove Tinicum Island, below the site of Philadel- 
themi ito P^lorida. phia. In 1677 Swedi.sh settlements were 

In \/i9 the people of South Carolina re- made on the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
belled against the proprietary government ; In 1681 King Charles II. of England grant- 
and in 1729 the proprietors, wearied of the ed an immense territory west of the Dela- 
perpetual opposition, .surrendered theirclaims ware river to William Penn, a Quaker, who 
to the crown, whereupon North and South desired to .secure an asylum for the perse- 


Carolina became distin( 5 l royal provinces, 
and so remained until the great Revolution 
of 1775, whicli swept away feudalism and 
royalty. 

NEW JERSEY (a. D. 1664-1776). 


The Dutch established a trading-post at 
B|^en in 1618, and another at Fort Nassau, 
lAbw the site of Camden, in 1623. The 


cuted 80(51 to which he belonged. The 
province was named Pcnnsylva 7 ua, which 
.signifies “Penn’s woods.” In 1682 the ter- 
ritory of the pre.sent State of Delaware was 
added to Penn’s grant. In 1682 a large 
company of Quakers from England arrived 
in Pennsylvania, founded the town of Ches- 
ter, the oldest English settlement in the col- 
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oiiy, and organized a liberal form of gov- 
ernment. 

In the fall of 1682 William Penn arrived 
in Pennsylvania, and was joyfiill}^ received 
by the Swedes and the Ivnglish Quakers. 
He met the assembly of Pennsylvania at 
Chester, when he established a permanent 
government for the colony. * Under a large 
<;lm tree, on the site of Philadelphia, Penn 
made a treaty of friendshit) with the In- 
dians, who were treated with the greatest 
kindness by the Quakers. The Indians who 
were present exclaimed: “We will live in 
peace with William Penn and his children 
as long as the sun and the moon shall en- 
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dure! “ They were true to their word. Not 
a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by 
an Indian. This treaty was never sw^orn to 
and never broken. 

The same year (1682) Penn laid out a 
capital for his new province between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, and named 
the place Philadelphia, which means “city 
of brotherly love.” Within a year a hun- 
dred houjses were built. In 1683 the colo- 
nial assembly met at Philadelphia and 
adopted a Charter of Liberties. 

In 1684 William Penn returned to Eng- 
land; and in 1689 he was deprived of his 
province by King William III., who sus- 
68 . 
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pe( 5 led Penn of being d^^^l to his 
eminent. Penn’s piovinci^Bis restored to 
him in 1694, and in 1699 he visited Penn- 
sylvania a second time. He granted the 
colonists greater privileges, and allowed Del- 
aware to have a separate legislature. Both 
colonies had the same governor until the 
American Revolution. William Penn died 
in London in lyicS. 

His just and liumane policy toward the 
Indians secured their love and esteem, and 
ke])t the colony free from Indian wars for 
three -(piarters of a century. ICarly in the 
eighteenth century there was a large emi- 
gration of (Germans and Swiss into PennsN'l- 
vania; and their descendants still retain the 
pniminent charadleristics of their thrifty an- 
cestors. 

The boundary line between Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, which had long l>een a sub- 
je( 5 l of dispute, was settled as at present, in 
1767, by George Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
surveyors appointed for the purpose by the 
King of England; and the line established 
by them is still called Mason's and ni\on' s 
Line. Pennsylvania was owned by Penn’s 
heirs until 1776, when their claims were 
purchased by the colonists and the pnwince 
became an independent comnionweallh. 

(iEOKC.iA (a. d. 1733-1776). 

Georgia was not settled until the eigh- 
teenth centtiry. In 1743 King Georgc^I. 
of England granted to the philant^Bpic 
Janies Edward Oglethorpe, a member It the 
Phiglish Parliament, and other bene^Ment 
I individuals, “in trust for the poor,” the 
I territory between the Savannah and Alta- 
inaha rivers. Oglethorpe’s plan was to 
offer an as3dum in America to virtuous per- 
sons imprisoned for debt, and to other poor. 
Near the close of 1732 one hundred and 
twenty of these unfortunate persons sailed 
from England, with Oglethorpe as their 
governor; and in PVbruary, 1733, they ar- 
rived in America and founded the cit\' of 
Savannah. Oglethorjx? met fifty Indian 
chiefs, with the Creek .sachem, TomochiS^ 
at their head, and concluded a frieneW 
treaty with them, obtaining a large tradl^ 
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*^ritory, named Georgia, in 

honor of KinP 

In 1739 a war broke out between Eng- 
land and Spain; and in 1740 Oglethorpe, 
with two thousand Georgians, invaded the 
Spanish province of Fk)rida; but after an 
unsuccessful siege of St. Augustine he re- 
turned to Georgia. In 1 742 the Spaniards 
invaded Georgia, but they were defeated 
and driven back. Oglethorpe left Georgia 
forever in 1743; and in 1752 the trustees of 
the colony, wearied of their troublesome 
charge, vsold their interests to the crown, 


I New Jersey were English and Dutch; those 
of Pennsylvania, English, Scotch-Irish, 
j Welsh, Germans and Swiss; thOvSe of Dela- 
ware, English and Swedish; those of the 
Carolinas, English, Dutch, Germans and 
Scotch-Irish; and those of Georgia, English 
and Scotch-Irish. 

Most of the colonists of New England, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and many in the Carolinas, as we 
, have seen, were religious exiles, who .set- 
I tied in the New World to seek a refuge 
1 from religious persecution. The Jjjj^itans 
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whereupon Georgia became a royal province, 
and so continued until 1776, when it became 
an independent State. 

A RKTKOSrECT. 

England’s thirteen colonies on the At- 
lantic coast of North America rapidly in- 
creased in population. The great body of 
the colonists were of English descent, though 
there was a mixture of different European 
jjj 7 donalities. The New England colonies, 
Maryland and Virginia, were wholly 
\aglish. The people of New York and 


! of Massachusetts, who sought refuge in 
I America against religious persecution, 
i themselves persecuted those who did not 
agree with them. They were remarkable 
for their austerity. Their laws and cus- 
toms were rigid, and frivolous amusements 
were not tolerated; while education was 
fostered, and habits of reading were en- 
couraged. The people of New England 
were PuritSns; the Church of England pre- 
vailed in New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Georgia; the Quakers 
were chiefly found in New Jersey, Penn- 
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sylvania and Delaware; and the Roman 
Catholics were most numerous in Maryland. 

Education received early and special at- 
tention in the colonies, especially in New 
England. As early as 1621 schools for the 
education of both white and Indian chil- 
dren were established in Virginia; and in 
1692 William and Mary College, named 
after King William III. and his wife Mary 
II., was established at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. The Dutch Reformed Church estab- 
lished a school at New Amsterdam in 1633. 
Harvard College at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts was founded in 1637, and named 
after the Rev. John Harvard. Yale College, 
in Conne( 5 licut, was established at Say- 
brook in 1701, and was named after Elihu | 
Yale, President of the English East India 
Company, one of its most liberal benefac- 
tors; and in 1717 it was removed to New 
Haven. The College of New Jerse}" at 
Princeton was incorporated in I73<S; and its 
third president was the distinguished divine 
and metaphysician, Jonathan Pklwards. 

Three forms of government prevailed 
among the Anglo-American colonists — char- 
ter, proprietary and royal. The charter gov- 
ernments gave the supreme power to the 
])eople, who elec?led their governors, as well 
as their legislative assemblies. The proprie- 
tary colonies were owned by individuals, or 
companies, who appointed the governors, 
but allowed the people to elert their legis- 
lative assemblies. The royal provinces 
were owned and controlled wholly by the 
king, who appointed the governors, but 


allowed the people toVboose thSpRl^v 
legislative assemblies. thus be seeii* 

that all the colonies had th^^)opular legis- 
lative assemblies. At the opening of the 
American Revolution, in 1775, the charter 
governments existed in Rhode Island and 
Connedlicut; the proprietary colonies were 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland; and 
the rest of the colonies were royal provinces. 

Most of the colonies had to contend 
against Indian hostilities, and most of the 
colonists in all the provinces resisted every' 
royal and proprietary encroachment upon 
their rights. Religious and civil dissensions 
at times disturbed some of them; as in the 
case of Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia 
and the Carolinas. New England and New 
York had to contend against the hostilities 
of the French from Canada, while the Caro- 
linas and Georgia had to confront the Span- 
iards of Florida. 

Though the colonists were of different 
Fhiropean nationalities, a common bond of 
interest knit all the colonies together; their 
democratic institutions tended to educate 
them for self government; the colonists were 
a(5luated by a common desire for the great- 
est civil, political and religious freedom; and 
all the colonies were semi-republican and 
semi-independent from the beginning. Ne- 
gro-slavery became fixed in the vSouthern 
colonies. The colonists, whose pursuits were 
chiefly agricultural, prospered wonderfully; 
and when the Americon Revolutioi|||®ke 
out, in 1775, the Anglo-American cJKnies 
had a population of three millions. 1 
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HIDE the English were coloniz- 
ing the Atlantic coast of North 
America, from New England 


founded the first permanent French settle- 
ment in North America, at Port Roj'al, now 
Annapolis, in Nova Scotia; giving the terri- 


to Georgia, the French were | tory, now known as Nova Scotia and New 


exploring and settling the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence, the shores of the 
Great Lakes, and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. In 1605 the Huguenot De Monts 


Brunswick, the name of Acadia. 

In 1608 Samuel Champlain, a Frenchijl^n, 
founded the city of Quebec, on the St, I^p- 
rence river; and in the following year, idft, 


L!^4 



* j veered beautiful lake, between 
'*the present of Vermont and New 

York, which V^ars his name. Champlain 
and his followers allied themselves with the 
Huron and Algonquin Indians, and defeated 
their foes, the Five Nations of New York. 
Thenceforth the Five Nations were the firm 
friends of the English and the bitter ene- 
mies of the French. 

In 1679 James Marquette, a French Jesuit, 
and Louis Joliet, a French Canadian, en- 
tered the Mississippi river from the Wiscon- 
sin, and, in two birch-bark canoes, .sailed 
down the great river to a point below the 
mouth of the Arkansas. In 1682 Rol)ert de 
La Salle, a French Canadian officer, after ex- 
ploring the shores of the Oreat I^akes, en- 
tered the Mis.sis.sippi from the Illinois, and 
sailed up the mighty stream almost to its 
source, and then down to its mouth, and, 
naming the entire Mississippi valley Lonist- 
ana, in honor of his king, Louis XIV., 
claimed that extensive and fertile region for 
France. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in the beginning of the eighteenth, 
the French made settlements on the banks 
of the Mississippi river, on the .shores of 
the Great Lakes, and on the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Ka.skaskia, in the pre.s- 
ent State of Illinois, was founded in 1683; 
Detroit, in Michigan, in 1701 ; and Vincen- 
ne.s, in Indiana, in 1705. In 1699 ^ com- 
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pany of French colonists, headed by Le- 
moine d’Iberville, a French Canadian, set- 
tled Biloxi, in the present State of Missis- 
.sippi; and in 1702 most of the .settlers of 
Biloxi founded the city of Mobile, in the 
present Alabama. 

In 1712 Louisiana was leased for a statW 
period to Anthony Crozat, a wealthy French 
merchant, under whose auspices was built' 
Fort Rosalie — the beginning of the present 
city of Natchez, in Mississippi. In 1767 
Crozat relinquished his lease; and Louis- 
iana was for fifteen years under the control 
of the Mi.ssissippi Company, which the 
Scotchman John Law had organized in 
France. Bienville, the gov^ernor .sent to 
Loui.siana by this Company, founded New 
Orleans in 1718. 

In 1729 the Natchez Indians, exasperated 
at the threatened encroachments of the 
French, fell upon the French settlement at 
Fort Rosalie, massacred the men and car- 
ried the women into captivity. In revenge 
for this outrage, a body of French troops 
almost exterminated the Natchez the fol- 
lowing year, 1730. A few years later the 
French made two unsuccessful attempts to 
.subjugate the warlike Chickasaws, another 
powerful Indian tribe. The French built a 
chain of forts between Montreal and New 
Orleans, the most important of which were 
Detroit, erecfled in 1701; Niagara, in 1726; 
and Crown Point, in 1730. 


tSECTION VIII.— PERSIA, INDIA AND CHINA. 



PERSIA. 

|FTER the death of Shah Abbas 
the Great, in 1628, Persia was 
ruled by a .series of imbecile 
tyrants — Shah SuifFKE I. 
(1628-1641), Abbas II. (1641- 
1666), and Shah Suffee II. (1666-1694) — 
who.se reigns are almost a blank in the his- 
tory of that Oriental monarchy. The reign 
of Jthe unfortunate Hussein (1694-1722) 
be more fully considered in a subse- 
hni .sedlion of this work. 


THE MOOUE EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

Upon the death of Akbar, in 1605, liis 
son Selim ascended the throne of the Mogul 
Empire in India, assuming the title of JK- 
HANGHIRE, meaning “Lord of the World.’' 
The Mogul nobles attempted to place Je- 
hanghire’s .son upon the throne; but the 
result was the execution of many of the 
nobles, and the confinement of the young 
prince. One of Jehanghire’s first a< 5 ls in- 
volved the remainder of his life in remorse. 

Before his acce.ssion he had fallen deeply 
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in love witli the beautiful and accomplished 
Mher-ul-Nissa, '‘the vSun of Women/’ the 
daughter of a poor Tartar named Chaja 
Aiass, who had been admitted into the 
service of an omrah or prince at the Mogul 
court. As the maiden had been betrothed 
by her father to a Turkoman noble named 
Shere Afkun, Prince Selim applied to his 
father, the Emperor Akbar, who sternl3" re- 
fused to be a party to an acl of injustice, 
even in the interest of his own son, the heir 
to the Mogul throne. The prince retired 
abashed, and Mher-ul-Nissa became the 
wife of Shere Afkun. 

But when Selim, or Jehanghire, became 
Emperor by the death of his father Akbar, 
in 1605, he gave way to the dic^'iates of his 
passion by causing vShere Afkun, the hus- 
band of the beautiful woman whom he cov- 
eted, to be murdered. No obstacles then 
stood in the way of Jehanghire’ s desires; 
but the new Emperor was so stricken with 
remorse at his base crime that he refused 
even to see the objedl of it; so that she lived 
negle< 5 ted in his harem for four years, where 
she was so scantily provided for that she 
was obliged to earn a livelihood by turning 
her accomplishments to needlework and 
])ainting, her prodmftions becoming objects 
of general desire and admiration. 

Jehanghire’ s curio.sity was finally aroused, 
and he visited Mher-ul-Nis.sa, who then as- 
sumed the name of Noor Mahl, “Light of 
the Harem,” and thenceforth exercised the 
most unbounded influence ov'^er him. Her 
father, Chaja Aiass, was promoted to the 
distinguished po.sition of Vizier; and his 
two sons were created oiiirahs, and proved 
themselves worthy of their stations. The 
affairs of the Mogul ICmpire were never bet- 
ter condu( 5 led than under Chaja Aia.ss, whose 
administration is still considered one of the 
few luminous spots in the dark history of 
internal government in India. 

During Jehanghire’ s reign .several Euro- 
pean embassies arrived at the Mogul court 
with commercial obje( 5 ls. These were re- 
ceived with great favor by Jehanghire; but 
his vacillating dispo.sition, which induced 
him alternately to grant and withhold their 






ditil 
failure of alT 


recpiests, or to alter th< 
wish of his nobles, cans!? 
these embassies. 

The Vizier Chaja Aiass had held the 
haughty and imperious disposition of his 
daughter Noor Mi^il under subje< 5 lion; but 
after his death she conspired to raise to the 
Mogul throne Jehanghire’ s youngest son, 
who had married her daughter by her first 
husband, the murdered Shere Afkun. Her 
brother Asiph Jan was made Vizier, and was 
endowed with almost the same (jualities as 
his father. 

I Noor Mahl’s most determined enemy was 
! Jehanghire’s third .son, Shah Jehan, who 
I eventually became his father’s .succe.ssor on 
I the Mogul throne. Shah Jehan had mur- 
! dered his brother Chusero, and took up 
, arms against his father to escape his resen t- 
i nieiit, but failed, chiefly through the abili- 
j ties of his father’s heroic and noble-minded 
I general, Mohabet. Jehanghire’s empress 
hated the general as a matter of course, and 
sought to ruin him with her husband, who 
appears to have appreciated properly his 
character and services. 

Mohdbet was now summoned to court, 
through Noor Maid’s influence; but he took 
the precaution to bring five thousand de- 
voted rajputs as an escort. An .audience 
was ignominiously refused to him until he 
accounted for certain alleged ])recaiitions. 
His son-in-law was sent to JehanghiBfc to 
protest Mohabet’ s devotedness to h 
cign and to explain matters, but vi 
back .stripped and cruelly bastinadoet 

Mohabet perceived that decisive m» 
were demanded, and he therefore pla 
bold .scheme. The imperial army had to 
cross the Jhylum. When the greater part 
of the army had reached the oppo.site side 
of the stream Mohabet galloped to the 
bridge with two thou.saiul cavalry, de.stroyed 
the bridge, and left a body of his determined 
friends to prevent the troops from returning 
across the river; after which he appeared in 
Jehanghire’s tent with a pale but determined 
countenance, and made the Emperoi^hJiis 
prisoner. 

Every effort which the army under Ai 
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pinmlWe to the river to the aid of 

the captive ®^eign was resisted with 
great vsl aught* by Mohabet’s few but reso- 
lute troops. Noor Mahl herself, who had 
caused all the mischief, had alread}^ crossed 
the river, and was half^renzied at the suc- 
cCvSS of Mohabet’s maneuver. She rushed 


into the water, discharged three quivers of 
arrows from the bow in her own hands, and 
had three successive drivers killed on the 


back of her elephant; thus inflaming the 
courage of her soldiers to the highest pitch. 
Mohabet crossed the river and drove all 


before him. He finally took Noor Mahl 


prisoner, accused her of high treason and 
other crimes, and obtained an order for her 
execution. She begged to see Jehanghire 
once more, and her request was granted. 
She was admitted into Jehanghire’s pres- 
ence, and stood before him in silence. Je- 
hanghire burst into tears, and exclaimed: 
“Will you not spare this woman, Mohabet? 
See how she weeps.” Mohabet replied: “It 
is not for the Emperor of tlie Moguls to ask 
in vain.” Mohabet thereupon instantly gave 
Noor Mahl her liberty. 

The lo3"al Mohabet then released Jehang- 
hire, restored to him all authority, and dis- 
missed his guards. But Noor Mahl was 
sufficiently base to demand the magnani- 
mous general’s death, and wlien Jehanghire 
refused to grant her request she sought to 
as^ssinate Mohabet. Jehanghire warned 
liiBk ^neral of her intentions; whereupon 
Molw/)et fled, was proclaimed a traitor, and 
a prle was .set upon his head. His lofty 
and Earless charadler now led him to decide 
on a most extraordinary^ step. He disgui.sed 
himself and went into the calnp of A.siph 
Jan, the brother of his deadly enemy^ Noor 
Mahl, and obtained an interview. 

A.siph Jan appreciated Mohdbet’s mercy 
to his sister, as well as his generous confi- 
dence on this occasion, and therefore re- 
ceived the general with open arms, taking 
him to a .secret apartment. vSaid Mohdbet: 
“Purvez, the elder of the princes, is virtu- 
es and my friend; but we must -not ex- 
cikiige one feeble .sovereign for another. I 
B^ve fought Shah Jehan and know his 


merit. Though his ambition acknowledges 
no restraint of nature or justice, his vigor 
will prevent intestine disorder and give 
power to the laws.” A.siph Jan coincided 
in these views; but their .schemes were ren- 
dered unnecessary' by the death of Purvez 
and Jehanghire, which occurred soon after- 
ward, A. D. 1627. 

Shah Jkhan succeeded his father on the 
Mogul throne, and secured himself against 
comi)etitors by^ the murder of every other 
male de.scendant of Baber, except his own 
four .sons — Dara, Sujah, Aurungzebe and 
Morad. A.siph Jan was created Vizier, and 
Mohabet was appointed commander-in-chief. 
Lodi, a descendant of the Patan, or Afghan, 
.sovereigns of India, and who had for- 
merly' fought against Shah Jehan, was 
now his principal enemy, but surrendered 
himself on condition of receiving a prov- 
ince. He was soon afterward invited to the 
Mogul court, but w^as received with such 
studied insult that he .shed tears and fainted 
aw’ay — a strange effecfl on so brave a man. 
In another unsucce.s.sful rebellion he perished 
in despair, after .seeking “an honorable 
death” by leading thirty' followers in an 
attack on a considerable force of the enemy' 
Shah Jehan displayed the most indecent joy' 
at Lodi’s death“”-a compliment to the latter’s 
abilities and heroism. vSome disturbances 
in the Deccan were .soon quieted. 

Shah Jehan’s millions of subjecfls enjoyed 
such tranquillity' and happiness during his 
reign as had .seldom prev^ailed in Hindoo- 
stan. His governors were watched clo.sely' 
and brought to a stri( 5 l account, and his 
reign is celebrated for the .stri< 5 l execution 
of the laws. The colle< 5 lion of the revenue 
w'as even better managed than during Ak- 
bar’s reign. India is indebted to Shah 
Jehan for .some of its noblest archite< 5 tural 
.structures. He founded the city^ of Jehan- 
poor, near Delhi, for his own residence, and 
ereCled one of the fine.st palaces in the w^orld. 
He constructed a mausoleum of white mar- 
ble, inlaid with precious stones, one hun- 
dred and ninety yards square, on an elevated 
terrace in the midst of a beautiful garden, 
for his favorite qiieen Noor Jehan. 
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Shah Jehan’s illness encouraged his sons 
to aspire to the Mogul crown. The most 
dangerous of these .sons was the crafty, 
courageous and energetic Aurungzebe, who 
profes.sed to Ije inten.sely religious and de- 
sirous of restoring the purity of the Moham- 
medan worship, which had become wisely 
tolerant in order to conciliate the Hindoos. 
Aurungzebc cajoled his brother Morad, thus 
inducing him to place money and troops at 
his disposal. He also attached the enor- 
mou.sly wealthy emir of the Prince of Gol- 
conda to his fortunes. 


h^^mper<Cyi^||p 

RUNC^pBK then made 


victory and making hi 
1659. 

The vi<5torious Aurunc ^ 

his father his pri.soner, and detained him in 
captivity during the remainder of his life. 
Shah Jehan had jireviously sought to in- 
veigle Aurungzebe into the harem of the 
citadel of Agra, where lie had stationed 
some powerful Tartar women, who were 
ready to fall upon and crush his son. Au- 
rungzebe also reduced his brother Morad to 
helpless captivity. Sujah, another brother, 
was driven into exile, and .sought refuge 
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Dara, Shah Jehan’s eldest son, who was 
called to administer the government of the 
Mogul Empire for his father, whose illness 
incapacitated him for its fnnclions, began 
his administration by forbidding his brothers 
to approach the palace on penalty of death. 
The brothers broke out into open rebellion; 
and the hostile armies engaged in a desj)er- 
ate conflidl, during which one of Dara’s 
captains deserted to Aurungzebe with thirty 
thousand men, thus giving that prince the 


with the King of Arakan, ]iy whom he was 
basely murdered. 

Aurungzebe’s eldest brother Dara endured 
every hardship, and was at length treach- 
erously betrayed to Aurungzebe, who caused 
him to be paraded about the streets of Delhi, 

' attired in a dirty cloth, on a miserable, 
filthy-looking elephant. At this humiliat- 
ing sight cries of distre.ss and pieiamig 
shrieks were uttered by men, women ^^d 
children on all sides, as if some great calffi- 
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^..niselvcs. This popular 
^omiiiiseratioiiJE^ied the fate of Dara, and 
he was iniird%ed by Auningzebe. Soon 
afterward Morad met with a similar fate. 

These dissensions in the reigning Mogul 
family — the result of no fixed rule of suc- 
cession — were evidence of a decline of the 
Mogul Kmpire. Shah Jehan had struck 


and the Himalayas on the north to the river 
Kistna on the south; thus embracing all 
Hindoostan north of that river, and all of 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan. The popu- 
lation of this vast Kmpire was about ninety 
millions. Aiirungzebe displayed abilities 
of the highest order. He was familiar with 
the entire business of internal administra- 


the first blow at the Mogul sovereignty by tion, and devoted his attention thereto wdth 
niurdeiing his relatives. By a similar atro- unremitting assiduity. He rose at dawn 
city Aurungzbe shook that sovereignty^ to every morning, and was in his hall of audi- 


its very center. Thus the principle became 
established that, on the death of a Mogul 
Kmperor, “there w'as no place of safety but 
the throne, the steps to which must be the 
dead bodies of .unsuccessful competitors;” 
and these vi(5linis were usually the nearest 
relatives of the aspirant to the Mogul 
throne. 

Aiirungzebe’ s charac'^er appears to have 
undergone a remarkable change for the bet- 
ter when he had become undisputed master 
of the Mogul dominions in India. He 
showed his father all attention and respect 
consistent with his captivity. Desiring to 
adorn the throne wdth some of his father’s 
jew’els, Aiirungzebe sent to ask for them of 
the captive Shah Jehan, wdio told his .son 
that hammers were ready to pound the 
jeivels into dust if there were any more im- 
portunity for them. Aiirungzebe replied: 
“Let him keep his jewels; nay, let him 
coiMiand those of Aiirungzebe.” When 
thi»*"’",iark of his .son was reported to Shah 
Jeh^^'the captive father .sent a numlier of 
the aj^is ivhich he had refused, .saying: 
“Tall, these, which I am de.stined to wear 
no mAk*e. Wear them with dignity, and, 
by your own renown, make some amends to 
your family for their mi.sfortunes.” When 
this remark of his cajitive father w^as re- 
ported to Aurungzebe the latter .shed tears. 

Aiirungzebe was the most powerful of the 
Mogul Emperors of India, and one of the 
most powerful of all Oriental .sovereigns. 
During his reign the Mogul Kmpire in 
India attained its highest pinnacle of wealth, 
po'^r and magnificence. Its dominion ex- 
teJped from Persia on the w^est to Burmah 
oa^he east, and from the Hindoo Koosh 


ence at .seven o’clock, where, in accordance 
with the custom of Oriental monarchs, he 
li.stened to the complaints of his .subje(5ls, 
rich and poor, and administered justice 
with the stri^le.st impartiality. He gave 
money liberally to the poor, and commanded 
that persons learned in the law and the ])re- 
cepts of the Koran should attend in the 
public courts at his own expen.se to aid the 
poor in matters of litigation. 

Aurungzebe puni.shed judges who were 
guilty of corruption or partiality with ex- 
treme .severity. His acclivity kept the ma- 
chinery of government in motion through 
all the members of the political fabric. His 
discerning eye followed corruption to its 
ino.st .secret haunts, and his inexorable jus- 
tice e.stabli.shed tranquillity and .secured 
property all over his vast dominions. 

^'he .splendor of Auriingzebe’s court was 
never surpa.s.sed in the Oriental world. His 
trappings of state were of unparalleled ex- 
pen.se, and almost be3^ond credulity. The 
roof of his hall of audience was of silver, 
and the .screens that .separated it from the 
other apartments were of .solid gold. His 
throne, with the canopy, the trappings, and 
the harness of the .state elephant, were val- 
ued at .sixty millions. All else pertaining 
to the royal person and to the royal resi- 
dence was on a .scale of similar splendor. 

Most of Aurungzebe’s wealth was obtained 
by plunder and oppre.ssion, of which he was 
guilty, but which he would not tolerate in 
any of his officials or .servants. He in- 
crea.sed the expen.ses of his government to 
an immen.se degree, but the legal revenues 
were not much larger than during the eco- 
nomical reign of Akbar. 
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Aurungzebe passed much of his time in 
his camp, because of his apprehensions of 
the hostile designs of his sons against one 
another and against himself. This camp 
was ill the nature of a moving city, and 
usually contained fifty thousand troops, one 
hundred and fifty thousand horses, mules 
and elephants, one hundred thousand camels 
and oxen, and three or four hundred thou- 
sand camp followers. All the leading men 
of Delhi attended the court wherever it 
went, and the magnificence of this style of 
living supported the immense number of 
traders and artisans attached to the camp. 

In 1665 a remarkable rebellion broke out 
in the Mogul Kmpire, which exhibited the 
great power of superstition over the weak- 
minded and credulous Hindoos. A class 
of fanatical devotees in Hindoostan, called 
fakirs, wandered about the country in multi- 
tudes nearly naked, pretending to live l.)y 
begging, but in reality practicing theft, 
robbery and murder. In the territory of 
Manwar, or Judpore, a wealthy old woman 
commenced increasing her li!)erality toward 
the fakirs. These sturdy t)eggars gathered 
about her by thousands, not satisfied with 
the alms of the pious patroness, and com- 
menced plundering the neigboring country. 
The inhabitants rose in arms against these 
hypocritical robbers, but were several times 
defeated with terrible slaughter. 

The belief l>ecame prevalent that enchant- 
ment was at work. The iK*o])le considered 
the old woman a sorceress, and believed that 
she compounded a witch’s mess, rendering 
the fakirs invincible by mortal wea})ons. 
Finding the old woman’s prote^ilion so pow- 
erful, the fakirs a.ssembled in vast numbers, 
and ravaged the country far around. The 
Rajah of Manwar attacked them, but was 
defeated. Their unexpeefted succe.ss made 
them presumptuous, so that they determined 
to attack the capital of the Mogul Kmpire 
it.self. 

AccordingK^ army of twenty thousand 
fakirs, under the leadership of the old 
woman, marched against Agra, and de- 
feated an imperial force under the command 
of the colledlor of the distri( 5 l when within 



five days’ journey of th^ 
torious fakirs now consid^ 
vincible, and therefore 
wealth and authority of the Empire; so 
that they at once proclaimed the old woman 
Empress of Hindo^sUin. 

Aurungzebe had at first despised this in- 
surrec^ioti, but he now became convinced of 
its serious chara( 5 ler. The soldiers were af- 
fected with the po])ular su]^erslilion; and it 
was extremely hazardous to permit them to 
engage with these fanatical banditti, who 
were believed to be j>ossesscd of magic arts 
by which they could paralyze the bodies of 
their enemies. 

Aurungzebe’s prompt sagacity invented 
an antidote for the religious contagion. His 
reputation for sanctity was as great as that 
of the old woman. In his younger days he 
had been distinguished for the devotion and 
austerity of a religious mendicant, leading 
a life of severe penance, eating only barley 
bread, herbs and fruits, and drinking noth- 
ing but water. 

He now turned the reinitation which he 
had thus acquired to good account. He 
pretended that he had discovered, by means 
of incantatiini, a counter-enchantment t(y 
the enchantment of the fakirs. He wrote 
with his own hands certain mysterious 
words upon slips of jiaper, and declared that 
each of these slips of paper carried upon the 
point of a spear before each of the squad^ns 
of troops would neutralize the spel]!|!B||Bthe 
enchantress. He was l>el levied. Th^ount- 



er -enchantments were carried into 
and the fakirs were cut to pieces, 
they fought desperatel>'. 

Such was the result of the (W Woman's 
War, one of the most singular events in all 
history. When speaking* of this affair, Au- 
rungzelie remarked: “I find that too much 
religion among the vulgar is as dangerous 
as too little in the monarch.” 

The glory of the Mogul Empire ended 
with the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707; and 
civil wars soon led to the dismemberment 
of that vast dominion, which was gradij^ly 
.split up into fragments, as we shall seel^a 
.subsequent part of this work. m 
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As before 
Emperors be! 



i-lIINA. 

iiked, the sixteen Chinese 
Sging to the native Ming 
dynasty, which ruled China after the expul- 
sion of the Mongol Tartars, in 1368, were 
mostly able sovereigns. Toward the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century the Tartars re- 
newed their invasions of China, but were 
repulsed. During the reign of the Emperor 
Shi-TSUNG, a. D. 1522-1567, the Mantchoo 
Tartars invaded China, but were driven 
back. The Mantchoos seem to have origi- 
nated ages ago by the commingling of the 
Mongols and tlie Tungouse in the countrj’^ 
afterward called Mantchooria, which is 
north of China proper and east of Mongolia. 

During the long reign of Shi-tsung, in 
the fifteenth century, began the intercourse 
between China and Europe by the trading 
ventures of the Portuguese, who established 
themselves on the Chinese island of Macao. 
In 1604 the Dutch sought to open a direct 
trade with China by sending three vessels 
to that country, but these Dutch vessels 
were not permitted to enter any Chinese 
])ort. Ill 1622 the Dutch made a second 
effort to open a trade wdth China, but they 
were again resisted; wherepoii they endeav- 
ored to enter the Chinese linipire b}' force, 
but were driven off. The Dutch, however, 
effedled a lodgment on one of the Pescadore 
Islands, which they afterward relinquished 
for^the more important Chinese island of 

Uie meantime several w^ars had taken 
place between the Chinese and the Mant- 
chool and the Chine.se reduced the Mant- 
chooi^'.to subjeeflion. Finall}^ the Emperor 
of China caused the King of Mantchooria 
to be as.sassinated — an adl which so exas- 
perated the Mantchoos that the}" renewed 
the war with the Chinc.se. 

The last Chinese ICmperor belonging to 
the Ming dynasty was Hwak-tsung. Y^ry 
soon after his acce.ssion the King of Mant- 
chooria led his army toward the Chinese 
frontier, and issued a proclamation declaring 
tha^ he had been divinely commis.sioned to 
the Chinese Empire, 
the midst of this Mantchoo invasion, 




China was distradled by rebellions in differ- 
ent parts of her Empire. Bands of robbers 
infested the roads, placed themselves under 
favorite chiefs, and bade defiance to the im- 
perial army. One of these relx^l chiefs was 
Li-tse-ching, who marched into the prov- 
inces of Shensi and Honan, where he put to 
death all the mandarins, and gained the 
favor of the common people by freeing them 
from the payment of taxes. Multitudes 
flocked to his standard, and whole battal- 
ions of the imperial army deserted to him. 
Li-t.se-ching then considered himself suffi- 
ciently powerful to declare himself Emperor 
of China. He therefore led his army to 
Pekin, and contrixed to convey a number 
of his men in disguise into the capital, who 
were to open the gates to him when he ap- 
peared before the citx'. 

Shortly afterward the rebel chief entered 
Pekin in triumph at the head of three hun- 
dred thousand men, while the Emperor 
Hxx^ae-tsung shut himself up in his palace 
and devoted himself to superstitious cere- 
monies. When the Emperor found himself 
betrayed and deserted bx' liis oxvn troops 
and servants, and saw that he xvas unable to 
escape, he resolved to kill his oxvn children 
and to commit suicide rather than incur the 
disgrace of being taken captiv"c ])y his re- 
bellious subjects. 

Hxx^ae-tsiing accordingly condu( 5 led his 
beloved empress into a private and distant 
part of the gardens without saying a word. 
»She at once comprehended his silent emo- 
tions of agony and de.spair; and, after em- 
bracing him tenderly, she retired into the 
woods, where she suspended herself by a 
silken string. The ICmperor hastened to 
follow her in suicide. After cutting off the 
head of his young daughter with his cime- 
ter, he hanged him.self on another tree. Ilis 
Prime Minister, his queens and his faithful 
eunuchs soon followed his example. 

Hwae-tsung had left behind him a written 
request that the conquering rebel leader 
should be satisfied with the destru( 5 lion of 
the imperial family and not infliefl any 
cruelty on the people. When the self-im- 
ipolated Emperor’s body was laid before Li- 
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tse-ching, as he was seated upon the throne, 
the brutal wretch treated the corpse in the 
most shameful manner. He also beheaded 
two of the dead Emperor’s sons and his 
Ministers, the eldest son making his escaj)e. 

While the princes and nobles of the Em- 
pire submitted to the usurper Li-tse-ching, 
there was a celebrated general who alone re- 
fused to acknowledge the usurper. This 
was Woo-san-kec, who commanded the 
Chinese arni}^ stationed on the frontier of 
Mantchoo Tartary. This general resolved 
to avenge his dead sovereign and to punish 
the usurper. Ei-tes-ching marched against 
him with a powerful army. 

After investing the capital of Woo-san- 
kee’s provinces of Leaoo-tung, la-tcs-ching 
resorted to the most cruel expedient to 
force him to surrender. The usur]K*r showed 
Woo-san-kee his father loaded with chains, 
declaring that he should instantly be sacri- 
ficed if the son refused to submit. The 
brave general was almost overcome at so sad 
a speclacle, but remained firm in his oppo- 
sition to the usurper. The good father of 
Woo-san-kee, understanding his son’s inten- 
tions by the signs which he made, applaud- 
ed his resolution, and quietly submitted to 
his fate. 

For the purpose of revenging his dead 
sovereign, as well as his dead father, Woo- 
san-kee immediately concluded a peace with 
the Mantchoo Tartars, and even solicited 
their acflive aid. The Mantchoos gladly ac- 
cepted a proposal which opened to them a 
passage into China; and Tsong-ti, the Mant- 
choo king, immediately joined Woo-san-kee, 
thus forcing Li-tes-ching to raise the siege 
of the capital of the gallant general’s prov- 
ince. The usurper was defeated in three 
great battles by Woo-san-kee and the Mant- 
choo king; but when Woo-san-kee desired 
to dismiss his Mantchoo allies they refused 
to return to their own country, and even 
marched upon Pekin in pursuit of the flee- 
ing Li-tes-ching. But the usurper, think- 
ing himself unsafe in his capital, plundered 
and burned his palace, and then fled with 
his vast treasures into the province of 
Shensi, or Chensi. 



] Tsong-ti, the virtoril^^ing fei 
I chooria, at once took pol^Hon of China’s 
great capital, but died ahi^t immediately 
thereafter, after declaring his son Shun-chi 
his successor. Shun-chi was soon after- 
wan! condiufled tj Pekin, where he was 
joyfulh’ welcomed on all sides as a deliv- 
erer, A. D. 1O44. Thus ended the Ming 
dynasty of native Chinese Emperors, and 
thus began the Ta-tsing, or Mantchoo d^^- 
iiasty, which still occupies the throne of the 
Celestial Empire. Thus China was for the 
.second time placed under the rule of a Tar- 
tar dynasty. The war which had effected 
this important revolution had lasted twenty- 
seven years, A. T). lOi 7-1644. 

During this calamitous period for China a 
Chinese pirate named Coxinga ke}U the en- 
tire coast of China in constant alarm, and 
laid siege to the city of Nankin, where his 
followers abandoned themselves to dis.sipa- 
tion on their leader’s birthday, in which 
condition they were attacked by the garri- 
son, and many of them were .slaughtered. 
Coxinga expelled the Dutch from the island 
of Formosa, wdiieh flourished for a time as 
an independent kingdom; but after Cox- 
inga’ s death his son submitted to the Mant^ 
choos, and that large island was annexed to 
the Chinese Empire. 

The Mantchoo Tartar conquest of China 
was not yet complete, as resistance was kept 
up against the Mantchoos in difFeren^)or- 
tions of the Celestial Empire. The( 
nobility imagined that they .should 
Mantchoos mere auxiliaries who wot 
them in placing a native Chinamai 
the Chine.se throne, but these allies rd 
the Chinese Empire as the just reward of 
their trouble. Under these circumstances, 
submission to them was difficult. Competi- 
tors arose in the various provinces of C^ina 
against vShun-chi, the Mantchoo Emperor, 
and hostilities were obstinately carried on 
both by sea and land; but the vigor of the 
Tartars, stimulated by the inestimable val- 
ue of the prize within their grasp, was 
crowned with complete success. 

Shun-chi w'as a mere youth when h^ 
cended the throne of China; and his edJ 
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condud|p^ 5 y Adam Schall, a Ger- 
man Jesuit, wjpK'as afterward made Prime 
Minister of Ch^i by Shun-chi. Shuii-chi ac- 
quitted himself with great address in his 
new station. He showed a marked defer- 
ence to the ancient and ^xed laws and cus- 
toms of China. He conferred the ofiices of 
state upon such nativ-e Chinese as were 
found qualified for them, and he adhered to 
this principle in the disposal of the most 
exalted dignities. He evidently sought 
the public welfare rather than the extension 
of his own power. He encouraged learn- 
ing, and himself acquired some proficiency 
in several sciences. 

In 1653 the Dutch again endeavored to 
open a trade with China, but were again 
refused admittance. Permission was, how- 
ever, granted to the Russians to trade with 
the northern ])arts of the Chine.se Kmpire. 
In consequence of miscondiicft and affliction 
in his domestic relations, the Kmperor Shun- 
chi became melancholy, and died in 1662. 

Kang- HI, the son and succe.ssor of Shun- 
chi, reigned sixty years, A. I). 1662-1722, 
and was, next to Kublai Khan, the greatest 
.sovereign that ever reigned over China. 
Under him the whole of the Celestial Em- 
pire was brought under subjection to the 
Mantchoo, or Ta-t.sing dyna.st}’; and the Em- 
pire, which had been distracted b\’ repeated 
rebellions, impoverished b}^ long and ruinous 
wa^^, and oppressed by viciems administra- 
restored to order and pro.sperily. 
j^i^-hi was both a great statesman and 
general. His chief counselors were 
^^^enchmeii, Bouvet and Gerbillon, to 
le was indebted for much of the suc- 



cess which attended hi^ efforts in governing 
China. He introduced wise reforms into 
the findncial administration of the Chinese 
Empire, and cau.sed the Empire to be sur- 
veyed and a map of it to be made by liuro- 
pean engineers. He was very anxious to 
make his subjects accpiainted with the arts 
and sciences of Europe. ?Ie establi.shed in- 
stitutions of learning, and in every way 
vastly promoted science and literature. He 
.showed great favor to the Jesuit mis.sionaries 
who came to his court, and profited so much 
by their in.structions that he wrote a treatise 
on geometry; but all his efforts to give a 
new turn to Chine.se literature were fru.stra 
ted by the native Chinese .scholars and lit- 
erary men, who refused to abandon the 
tracks of their ancestors, and the conse- 
quence was that nothing new was produced. 

At one time Kang-hi issued a .severe de- 
cree against the Catholic converts among 
his subjeefts, demolishing all their churches; 
and only the influence of a Je.suit at the 
Chine.se court prevented the destrinflicni of 
the whole city of Ma-kau, but this Jesuit 
was afterward imprisoned with others and 
-loaded with irons. 

Kang-hi enlarged the Cele.stial Empire 
by the conque.st and annexation of the 
i.sland of Formosa and the kingdom of Thib- 
et, the latter near the clo.se of his reign, 
A. I). 1720. His .succe.s.sors have been 
Yung-chtng, 1722-1736; Kikn-t,ung, 1736- 
1796; Kia-king, 1796-1820; Taou-kwang, 
1820-1850; Hikn-kung, 1850-1862; Ygnc;- 
CHi, 1862-1875; and KwANG-mu, since 1875 
— all of whose reigns will be noticed in sub- 
.sequent portions of this work. 


. SECTION IX.— PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


jHE Reformation achieved its 
final triumph in the Thirty 
Years’ War. The struggle in 
England between the Stuart 
dynasty and the people as rep- 
r^mted by the Commons ended in the cs- 
taVishment of the free constitution of Eng- 



land by “the Glorious Revolution of 1688.“ 
The supremacy of France during the Age 
of Louis XIV. establi.shed the ascendency 
of the French language, tastes, fashions, 
manners, and habits of thought among the 
cultivated and intelle< 5 lual cla.sses through- 
out Europe. The revival of learning and 
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science begun in the sixteenth centur}’ was 
continued during the seventeenth, which 
was signalized by great scientific discover- 
ies, improvements in philosoph}', stroilg lit- 
eratures, and an improved condition of the 
masses. 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626) — the great 
Knglish philosopher, known better as l^ord 
Bacon (Viscount St. Albans) — founded the 
induflive system of philosophy; and his 
great works were his Essays, the . Idvanrc- 
mcf?f 0/ /^eanu'jij^ , and Novum Orgaunm. 

Dkscartks ( 1596-1650) — the eminent 
French philosopher — had great influence on 
the method of j)hilosophising in the seven- 
teenth century. lie was the tutor of Queen 
Christina of Sweden. 

Spinoza ( 1622-1677)- a Jew of Holland 
and likewise a great philoso])her — carried 
forward the new system of ]fliilo.sophy 
founded by Bacon and Descartes, and was a 
famous Pantheist. 

Thomas IIobuks ( i5<s<s-i67g) — a famous 
Knglish philoso])her — was early associated 
with Galileo and Descartes; and his prin 
cipal works are the J .rviatJuxyi and Bchc 
vwtJi. John Kockp: (1632-170J) a cele- 
brated Knglish philosopher — wrote an Es- 
say 0)1 the H 10)10)1 I ^)ide)‘sta)idi)ig . 

Gajji.ko (1564-1642) — the dislingui.shed 
Italian astronomer — adopted the Co]>ernican 
theory of the solar system and invented the 
telescope, with the aid of which he discov- 
ered the satellites of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn, and the moonlike phases of Venus. 
He was twice brought before the Inquisition 
to renounce the theory of the earth’s rota- 
tion which he published in his Sys/om of the 
World. His second incarceration brought 
on an affedlion of the eyes terminating in 
blindness. 

Khpler (1571-1630) — the eminent Ger- 
man astronomer, called ‘ ‘ the lyegislator of 
the Heavens” — discovered what are known 
as Kepler's Three Laivs, which laid the 
foundations of mathematical astronomy. 
Kepler was one of the greatest thinkers of 
any age. He combined the inspiration of a 
prophet and the creative genius of a poet 
with the method of a mathematician. Per- 


secuted by religious big^^yic led a-jffQIH 
choly life in the most abj^^*)vefty. ^ 

Sir Isaac Nkwton 0^^2-1727) — the 
illustrious Knglish astronomer, mathema- 
tician and philosopher, who was then pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge Ihiiver- 
siW — discovered the law of universal gravi- 
tation, by which the earth and all the 
heavenly bodies are kept in their respective 
places. Newton's theory of light and colors 
is the foundation of the science of optics; 
and his Katin Work, Principia, is the basis 
of all natural philosophy, or phy.sics. New- 
ton also discovered that important instru- 
ment of mathematics, the Cali ulus. 

Kkihnitz (1640-1716) — an eminent Ger- 
man philoso])hcr, metai>hysician, mathema- 
tician, historian, jurist and scholar — was the 
founder of tlie cclciiit system of German 
tdiilosophy, and discovered the Calculus 
about the same time as Newton. 

Besides the great scientific discoveries by 
Galileo, Kei)ler, Newton and Keibnitz — the 
four great scientific lights during the sev- 
enteenth centur}’ — there were numerous 
other discoveries in mathematics, astronomy 
and natural .science. KoRi) Napiicr (1550- 
1617) — a Scotchman — invented loiiarlthms, 
thus abridginj; calculation. William Hak- 
VKY ( 1578-1657 ) — a great Ivngli.sh physician 
and surgeon — discovered the circulation of 
the blood, which he first announced in 1615, 
and published in 1628. The Italian l^R- 
RiCKLLi (160S-1647), of Florence, in||||UKd 
the mercurial barometer, the basis ^^hy- 
draulics. Rohmer (1644-1710), a 
invented the thermometer bearing his Janie. 
Otte Gi’icricke (1602-1686), a Gefman, 
invented the air-pnmp. The German chem- 
ist Brandt accidentally discovered phos- 
phorus in 1669. Robert Boyle (1627- 
1691 ) — a famous Irish-Knglish philo.sopher, 
noted for his piety — also made chemical dis- 
coveries. Hitvohens (1629-1695) — a Dutch 
astronomer— ^discovered Saturn rings and 
one of her satellites. Cassini (1625-1712) 
— an Italian astronomer — discovered four 
satellites of Saturn. His .son, James Ca.s.^^i, 
di.scovered the divisions in Saturn’s ri^k 
The renowned English astronomer, EV 
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Hau.EYj^ 36-1742), made iniport- 
liscoveriejl^ ^hly serviceable to navi- 
gation, and d^ bvered the comet bearing 
his name. The English Royal Socieiy in- 
corporated by Charles II., French Acad- 
emy of Sciences instituted by Richelieu 
and similar institutions Sn other European 
countries, advanced physics and chemistry. 

The Age of Eouis XIV. — the Augustan 
Age of French Literature — shone resplen- 
dent with the names of great dramatists, 
satirists and divines. Corneille (1606- 
1684) — a great dramatist — excelled in trag- 
edy, as The Cid. Racine (1639-1699) — the 
greatest French dramatist — w^as noted for 
his tragedies. MoliERK ( 1622-1673) — also 
a great dramatist — surpassed in comedy. 

Pascal ( 1623-1662) — a great philosopher 
and scientist — wrote against the Jesuits in 
Ifis Provincial Letters, La Rocheeaitcaiild 
(1613-1680) was noted for his /^foial Max- 
ims. La Fontaine ( 1621-1705) — the “Mod- 
ern — was celebrated for his Fables. 

F fCNKLON (1651-1715 ) — A rclibishop of Cam- 
bray — was celebrated for his romance, Tele- 
maque, Fleury ( 1642-1723) — a church his- 
torian — wrote llisioirc Ecclesiastique. Bayi^K 
(1647-1706) was a celebrated Huguenot 
writer. Boilkau (1637-1711) w^as a great 
critic and«atirical poet. 

Bossuet (1627-1704)— Bishop of Meaux 
— ^was a great preacher. Bourdalouic ( 1632- 
1704) was also a famous pulpit orator. Mas- 
-‘'1^^,^^0663-1742) was likewise renowned 
for pL, 4t eloquence. 

In /English literature we find many dra- 
matisia who were cotemporaries and succes- 
sors dj Shakespeare, who died in 1616. 
Ben Jonson (1574-1637) — poet-laureate un- 
der James 17 — was the greatest dramatist 
after Shakespeare. Other great dramatic 
poets were Francis Beaumont ( 1585-1615) 
and John Fletcher (1576“"! 625), wdio were 
associated in their writings; and Philip 
Massinger (1584-1640). 

John Milton (1608-1674) — tbe great 
epic poet of England— wlio had been Oliver 
Cromwell’s Latin secretary, wrote Paradise 
L<^ and Paradise^ Regained, in poverty and • 
blf dness, after the Stuart Restoration in 


and / 
►if dness, 


1660. Samuel Butler (1612-1680) wrote 
Hudibras, a satirical poem on the Puritans. 
J OHN Dr YDEN (1631-1 700 ) — poet-laureate 
under Charles II. — wrote dramas and satir- 
ical poems, and translated Virgil’s ASneid. 

John Bun van (1628-1688) — a tinker of 
Bedford and a Baptist preacher — was im- 
prisoned twelve years for preaching, during 
which he wrote Pilgrim" s Progress, the most 
famous allegory in the English language, 
and which has been translated into all lan- 
guages. Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667)— a 
great divine and theologian — wrote such 
works as JJberty of Prophesying, Holy Liv- 
ing and Holy Dying. 

Edward Hyde, Earl or Clarendon 
( 1608-1673) — the great statesman and Prime 
Minister of Charles II. — described the civil 
war l)e tween Charles I. and Parliament in 
his History of the Rebellion. vSiR Matthew 
Hale ( 1 609- 167^'} W4 s p fain ous P41 glish 
jurist and writer. 

Spain produced two great dramatic poets 
during the seventeenth century. Lope de 
Vjcga ( 1562-1635) wrote a thousand dramas. 
Calderon (1600-1681) wrote about five 
hundred dramas. 

The three greatest artists of the seven- 
teenth century w^ere natives of the Nether- 
lands. Peter Paul Rubens (1577— 1640) 
— the most celebrated of the I'lemish paint- 
ers — flouri.shed at Antwerp, and painted 
four thoUvSand pi( 5 lures, of which the most 
noted are the Descent from the Cross, the 
Last fudgment, and Peace and War. Van- 
dyke (1599-1641) — a pupil of Rubens and 
a great portrait painter — was a native of 
Antwerp, but spent most of his life in Eng- 
land, where he painted the portraits of 
Charles I. and Strafford, and a historical 
painting. The Crucifixion. Rembrandt 
(1606-1669) — a native of Leyden — was the 
third great painter of the Pleniish school. 

PoUvSSiN ( 1594-1655 ) was a famous PVench 
painter, whose chief paintings are the Death 
of (icrmanicus, the Taking of fcrusalem , 
and the Last Supper. Claude Lorraine 
(1600-1682) and Lebrun (1619-1690) were 
also celebrated French painters. 

Murillo (1618-1682)— the great Spanish 
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painter — painted scenes of humble life and 
religious pieces, such as Madonnas, holy 
families and others; and died from the ef- 
fe( 5 ls of a severe fall while painting the in- 
terior of a church. Velasquez ( 1 599-1660 ) 
was aivso a great Spanish painter. Saeva- 
TOR Rosa (1615-1673) was a famous Italian 
painter and poet. 

I^’IGO Jones (1596-1652) and Sir Chris- 
topher Wrp:n ( 1632-1723) were great Eng- 
lish architedls; the latter being the archi- 
le< 5 l of St. Paurs Cathedral in London, the 
largest Protestant church in the world. 

As we have seen, the extreme Puritan 
sedl of Friends, or Quakers, was founded in 
England by George Fox during the civil 
wars. George Fox early bewailed the wick- 
edness of the world, and when asked iiiM a 
booth at a fair b^^ some professors of reli- 
gion, who then began to drink healths, he 
left them and went home in great affliction; 
and, being unable to sleep that night, he 
walked up and down and prayed to the 
Lord. In 1643 he left his home and rela- 
tives, aifd traveled from place to place, his 
mind being in great distress. He sought 
comfort from priests and professors of reli- 
gion, but found none. Onl}^ the “inward 
light” comforted him. He traveled about 
in leather costume, fasted, walked abremd in 
solitary places, many da3\s took his Bible 
and sat in hollow trees and lonely places 
until the approach of night, and frequently 
walked mournfully by himself all night. 
He began to preach in 1648, and suffered 
much persecution, his meetings being broken 
up, himself being stoned and frequently im- 
prisoned. 

George Fox condemned war as a sin in 
which no Christian man should engage 
either by military service or the payment of 
taxes to support an army; advocated equal 
rights for women, allowing them to speak 
and preach in public; condemned slavery, 
intemperance, judicial oaths, capital pun- 
ishment, imprisonment for debt, extrava- 
gance and waste, vanity and idle lux 1113% 
the senseless changes of fashion, and all 
falsehood in a<St or speech; denounced a 
hireling ministr}"; reje( 5 led Baptism and the 


Lord’s Supper; and m^Hwie authority 
the Bible subordinate tc^Bit of the “uni- 
versal inner light” in men^ hearts. 

The Quakers were a peculiar se( 5 l in their 
dress, and in all their social habits and cus- 
toms. Their zea^was tried b3" cruel perse- 
cution. The3^ were cast into prison and 
niad-houses; they were pilloried; they were 
whipped; they were burned in the face; 
and their longues were bored with red-hot 
irons; but nothing could overcome their for- 
titude and constanc3^ or quench their en- 
thusiasm. Those who were driven out of 
England vainly .sought an a.sylum among 
their former brethren in afflic 5 lion, the Puri- 
tans of New England, by whom they were 
also persecuted; but under William Penn 
the3' found a refuge in the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The maritime enterx>rises of the Portu- 
gue.se during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which had given that nation the 
greate.st commercial influence, gave way to 
the superior vigor and enterprivse of the 
Dutch in the seventeenth centur3\ The 
famous Dutch East India Company, char- 
tered in 1602, caused a union of the inter- 
ests and efforts of the rival cities of the 
Netherlands. The military and n%val power 
of the Dutch East India Company was 
enormous. This great commercial corpora- 
tion had a formidable army, and a navy of 
one hundred and fift3^ vessels carryi|M®rom 
twenty to sixty guns, besides fiftyVKller 
ves.sels. The States- General of Homnd at 
various times .subsidized the Com™ny in 
order to enable it to carry on its waip. 

The centre of the Dutch East India Com- 
pan3’ was at Batavia, in the Island of Java 
— a cit3^ called the “ Pearl of the East,” 
and which had a population of one hundred 
and sixt3^ thousand at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. The Dutch gained the su- 
premacy by their conflicts with the Portu- 
guese, and the Dutch colonies soon became 
numerous and important. 

The French also established an East In- 
dia Company for trade in India, and t^re 
was also a Danish East India CompanKn 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centufies. 



i 


English < India Company, char- 

tered by Queef^iKlizabeth, Deceml^er 31, 
1600, has been aftuded to. Its first factory 
was eredled at Surat in 1612. It obtained 
the city of Madras by grant from its native 
sovereign in 1639. It obtoined Bombay by 
cession from the Portuguese in 1662. In 
1699 English settlement was made at 
Calcutta. 

Henry IV. of France encouraged xarious 
kinds of commerce and manufactures; and 
during the reign of Louis XIW, under Col- 
bert's administration, every department of 
industrial and commercial enterprise re- 
ceived its greatest impulse in P'rance. Col- 
bert established companies to trade in the 
East and West Indies, thus forming a rival 
to the Dutch. He promoted the manufaCl- 
ure of fine cloths, fostered the cultivation 
of mill berr}'- trees, and encouraged the art 
of making plate-glass, which had previously 
been imported into France from Wmice. 
pTom that period date the manufacture of 
porcelain at Sevres and the world-renowned 
Gobelin tapestry. Colbert imported from 
England machinery for weaving stockings, 
and introduced lace-making from P'landers 
and Venice. He also vastly promoted com- 
merce by the construclion of the Canal of 
Languedoc, coiineCling the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Mediterranean, A. I). i664-i6tSi. 

Commerce and navigation greatly flour- 
ishe^t.\Kngland during the reign of Charles 
I., a large trade was carried on with 

Guin^ the lycvant and the East Indies; 
while Mimiense quantities of cloth were ex- 
ported^nnually from England to Turke^^ 
and the English jiossessed almost a mo- 
nopoly of the traffic with Spain. English 
commerce was interrupted during the civil 
wars, but soon recovered after the Stuart 
Restoration, in 1660, and received additional 
encouragement from the losses which befel 
the Dutch. England soon acquired a con- 
siderable trade with her colonies in North 
America, about five hundred vessels being 
employed in trade with those colonies and 
witj^ the West Indies at the end of the 
seWnteenth century. Some of these ves.sels 
we\ engaged in the slave-trade. Tea and 


coffee were brought to England from the 
East, and were so expensive for a time that 
they were then only used as luxuries. In 
spite of T/ir Countcrblastc to Tobacio, written 
by King James I., who greatly disliked the 
use of that article, tobacco became an im- * 
portant article of commerce. English whale- 
ships visited Greenland and Spitzbergen; 
while Madras and Bombay, in Hindoostan, 
became the great centers of the trade of the 
English East India Company. 

Next to London, Bristol was the chief 
sea-port of England; and Norwich was, 
next to London, the principal manufactur- 
ing city of the kingdom. The present great 
manufacturing centers of England — Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield and Leeds — 
wdfc then small towns; and Liverpool had 
less than two hundred seamen. But man- 
ufacturing industry then began its present 
promineni:e in England. The c!otton manu- 
facture at Manchester commenced, and the 
art of dyeing woolen cloths was introduced 
into England from Flanders, thus saving 
large .sums of money to the linglish. New 
manufactures of iron, brass, silk and paper 
were also establi.shed in England. The 
manufacture of oil -cloth in England began 
ill 1660. The Duke of Buckingham intro- 
duced gla.ss-making from Venice. 

The trade with India and the Levant led 
to the introduction of many articles of lux- 
ury in dre.ss and furniture into England. 
Carpets, previously u.sed only as table-cov- 
ers, came gradually into their present use; 
although ru.shes or matting constituted the 
only covering for ffoc^rs during most of this 
period. 

Architecture flourished in France during 
the seventeenth centur}". Henry IV. com- 
pleted the splendid palace of vSt. Germains 
and the Hotel de Ville, both of which had 
been begun by Francis I., and erected many 
other magnificent structures, I^ouis XIV. 
completed the Palais Royal, begun by 
Richelieu, and adorned Paris with many 
parks and public edifices; but the most 
splendid of his works were the famous pal- 
ace and gardens of Versailles. The fine arts 
flourished in England under the Stuarts. 












CHAPTER IV. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECTION I.— WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 

OR the next three years after | The Emperor EeopoUl 1. of Germany 
the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, | claimed the Spanish throne for his second 
all Europe watched the declin- | son, the Archduke Charles of Austria, as 
ing health of the childless King 1 the child of his wife, the younger daughter 
Charles 11 . of vSpain, the last | of Philip I \\ of Spain. The third claimant 
of the dynasty of the Spanish Ilapsburgs. 1 to the Spanish inheritance was the little 
I lis kingdom appeared almost as near disso- j Ele( 5 loral prince of Bavaria, whose mother 
lution as himself, suffering from a bankrupt ; was the daughter of the ICm])eror Leopold 
treasury and the general neglecft of public 1 . and his wife, the Empress Margarita, 
discipline; while famine, eartlupiakes, hur- ■ King Charles II. of vSpain and his subjeeJ^s' 
ricanes and inundations were adding to the | considered the little Bavarian prince the 
misery of the wretched country, which but rightful heir. 

a century before had been the leading power Louis XIV. did not expec 5 l to secure the 
of Ivurope. .success of his claim without difficulty, but 

Til case of the death of Charles II., the I he hoped to obtain at least a part of the 
throne would have been claimed by three • vSpanish dominions by continuing his in^ 
princes, all of whom derived their claims trigues, and for this purpo.se he negc^ited 
frdm the daughters of Charles’s father, King a treaty with William III. of 
Philip IV. The elder daughter, Maria The- i Holland in October, 1698, for the i^pition 
resa, as we have .seen, was the first wife of ! of the vSpani.sh dominions, ui)on th»death 
Louis XIV. The younger daughter Mar- | of Charles II. of vSpain; by whiclf vSpain 
garita had married the Phiiperor lycopold j and her po.sse.ssions in America i*id the 
I. According to the law of hereditary .sue- i Netherlands were to l)e assigned to the 
cession, the elder daughter was clearly en- ' Elcdloral prince of Bavaria; while France 
titled to the vSpani.sh dominions; but the j was to have the Kingdom of Na])ks and 
Spaniards pleaded her renunciation of all i Sicily, certain .specified .seaports in Tu.scany 
her claims upon her marriage with the ' and the province of Guipi*/c('a; and the 
French king as debarring her i.ssue from the Duchy of Milan was to be given to the 
inheritance of the vSpanish dominions. Louis Archduke Charles of Austria, the Ivmperor 
XIV., however, a.sserted that this relin- Leopold’s son. 

quishment had been rendered null and void j Notwithstanding the precautions of the 
becau.se the dowry on which it depended | contra< 5 ling parties, Charles II. of Spamre- 
had never been paid, and that therefore the | ceived information of this insolent att^^pt 
claims of his first wife’s children \vere valid. ! for the partition of his dominions witjBut 

(1149) 
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^bnsiiltiiig incensed at this ac- 

tion, he at onw^V a solemn a< 5 l of succes- 
sion declared me youthful Electoral prince 
of Bavaria the sole heir to the Spanish do- 
minions; but that little prince soon after- 
ward died suddenly at fBrusseli, Febniary 
6, 1699, not without suspicion of having 
been poisoned at the secret instigation of 
the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

In 1700 Kings Louis XIV. and William 
III. signed a new partition treat3^ assign- 
ing Lorraine and all the Spanish possessions 
in Italy except Milan to the Dauphin, while 
Spain itself was allotted to the Archduke 
Charles of Austria on condition that it 
should never be united with the German 
Empire. The Duke of Lorraine was to 
hav’^e Milan in exchange for his hereditary 
duchy. If the Emperor Leopold I. of Ger- 
many rejected this arrangement Spain was 
to be bestowed on a third party. 

Greatly irritated at the King of France, 
King Charles II. of Spain made a will ac- 
knowledging the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria as his heir and succe.ssor to all the 
Spanish dominions; but the Spanish nobles, 
corrupted by the gold of Louis XIV., in- 
duced King Charles 11 . to make a new will, 
by which Duke Philip of Anjou, grandson 
of the King of France, was appointed suc- 
ces.sor to the whole Spanish inheritance. 
Charles II. died November i, 1700; and, 
aft^ some hesitation, Louis XIV. adopted 
theWy . will. When the Duke of Anjou 
startC| for Madrid to take possession of the 
throiA' of Spain, with the title of Philip 


V., 


|e French monarch said to him : 
“There are no more Pyrenees.” 

In December, 1700, Philip of Anjou was 
welcomed at the Spanish capital with accla- 
mations, and most of the European powers 
hastened to acknowledge his title to the 
crown of Spain. The interference of the 
Emperor Leopold I. of Germany was de- 
layed by symptoms of a Hungarian rebell- 
ion and by disturbances in the North of 
Germany caused by the creation of the 
ni^h Electorate — that of Hanover under the 
G|elfs, the House of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
bOT el. 


All .seemed for the time to favor the 
French king’s interests, and by a concilia- 
tory polic}^ he might have perhaps secured 
the advantages which he had gained. The 
other European powers were greatly averse 
to a general European war, and did not ap- 
pear disposed to support the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. of Germany in his efforts to place 
his son, the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
upon the Spanish throne. In England the 
Tories, who were opposed to war, came into 
power in place of the Whigs, who were 
ready to go to war with the French king to 
drive Philip of Anjou from the throne of 
Spain. 

The Emperor Leopold I. of Germany op- 
posed the last will of Charles II. of Spain, 
and listened to the advice of his great gen- 
eral, Prince Eugene o{ Savoy, who repre- 
.sented to him that the German Phnpire 
could never be secure while the French 
held entrances to it through Northern Italy 
and the Spani.sh Netherlands. 

By the Treaty of the Crown, concluded at 
Vienna with the Elecflor PVederick III. of 
Brandenburg, who coveted the title of King 
of Prussia, the Emperor Leopold 1 . acquired 
a powerful ally without cost. The splendor- 
loving Elecflor Frederick III. considered the 
outward magnificence surrounding the court 
of Versailles the greatest triumph of earthly 
majesty, and attached the highest import- 
ance to a splendid court and magnificent 
feasts. He con.sidered a royal crown the 
most inestimable of all worldly possessions, 
and therefore looked with envy upon the 
Elecflor of Saxony, who had been elecfled 
King of Poland, and upon the Elecflor of 
Hanover, who had become heir-apparent to 
the crown of England in accordance with 
the Acfl of Settlement passed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament in 1701. Great was the joy 
of Frederick III. when the Emperor Leo- 
pold I. showed a disposition to confer upon 
him the royal title, in return for his a.ssur- 
ances of vigorous support in the imi>ending 
war. 

By the Treaty of the Crown, already al- 
luded to, the Emperor Leopold I, engaged to 
recognize the royal dignity of the Elecflor of 
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Brandenburg, in consideration of certain 
aids to be rendered in the field, the Imperial 
Diet and the Eledloral Council; and the 
Ele( 5 lor Frederick III. hastened to Konigs- 
burg, where he was solemnly crowned the 
first ICi»Q of Prussia, with the title of Frkd- 
KRiCK I., January i8, 1701. 

In the magnificent ceremony of corona- 
tion, King Frederick I. placed the crown of 
Prussia upon his own head and upon the 
head of his wife; and, after a succession 
of splendid banquets, he held a magnifi- 
cent entry into Berlin, which he made 
the capital of the new Kingdom of Prus- 
sia, and which he attempted to render a 
suitable residence for royalty by public 
buildings, pleasure grounds and monuments 
of art. 

The first King of Prussia encouraged the 
arts and sciences. In his country-seat of 
Chariot tenberg, where his highly accom- 
plished queen, Sophia Charlotte, held her 
gracious rule there was always an assem- 
blage of distinguished and intellectual peo- 
ple. Societies for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences were established at Berlin, 
under the auspices of the great philosopher 
Leibnitz; while a flourishing university 
aro.se at Halle. 

The new Kingdom of Prussia, from the 
necessity of its position, assumed from its 
very beginning that military character 
which has ever since distinguished it. In 
consequence of the energetic war policy of 
the Great EleCtor Frederick William of 
Brandenburg — the father of the first King 
of Prussia — the new kingdom was raised by 
a progressive military organization to a rank 
among the Great Powers of Europe. 

With such powerful aid, the Emperor 
Leopold I. of Germany resolved upon war 
with the King of France, and accordingly 
sent a large army to Italy under his great 
general. Prince Eugene of vSavoy, who, as 
we have already seen, was a Frenchman by 
birth and had gained great renown in the 
wars against the Ottoman Empire. After 
massing his arm}- near Trent, Prince Eu- 
gjene cro.ssed the Tyrole.se Alps and de- 
scended upon the plain of Lombardy, in 


Ma\’, 1701. He defeatecf^^^French arm^ 
under Marshal Catinal, the German 

imperial troops occupied th*entire region 
between the Adige and the Adda. Prince 
Eugene defeated Marshal Villeroi, Catinat’s 
succes.sor, still mor^ signally at Chiari and 
Cremona. 

While this petty war lx!tween France and 
Germany was in progre.ss, Louis XIV., by 
(me imprud»mt aCl, provoked a powerful 
combination against himself. On the death 
of the exiled James II., in 1701, Louis re- 
cognized his .son as King of England, with 
the title of James III., after having prom- 
ised not to do so. This aCl of the French 
king was regarded by England a.s a national 
in.sult; and King William III. found his 
Parliament and people, who before had been 
averse to England’s participation in a Con- 
tinental war, ready to .second all his views. 
The most earnest preparations for war were 
now made by England. 

The Engli.sh Parliament immediately 
voted liberal supplies for the war, with the 
petition that “im peace .shall be made with 
France until His Majesty and the nation 
have made reparation for the great indig- 
nity offered bj^ the French king.” Several 
months afterward the English Parliament 
also pas.sed an ‘‘A( 5 l for abjuring the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales.” 

The Dutch were also alarmed by the ex- 
pulsion of their garri.sons by the Fr^ch 
from .several towns in the Spanish ]{^fcr- 
lands which had been guaranteed to^Rol- 
land a.s a frontier on the side of Fmnce. 
Thus several great European nation* were 
ready to combine against the King of France 
when the favorable moment .should arrive. 

Accordingly a Second Grand A//ianre was 
formed against Louis XIV. by the Emperor 
I.^opold I. of Germany, King Frederick I. 
of Pru.s.sia, the Ele< 5 lor- Palatine, England 
and Holland. As in the Fir.st Grand Alli- 
ance, William III., King of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and Stadtholder of Hol- 
land, was the soul of the Second Grand Al- 
liance against the French monarch. His 
death, March 8, 1702, made no change 
this respecfl; as his successor on the thr«e 
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j^ngland, 
termination t 
ecessor’s war 



II Anne, declared her de- 
!iiere to her illustrious pred- 
►licy. 

An English arm}" under the famous Gen- 
eral John Churchill, IJarl of Marlborough, 
was sent to Holland, i^y a peaceful revo- 
lution in the Dutch Republic, the office of 
Stadtholder was abolished, and was suc- 
ceeded by a more purely republican govern- 
ment supported by the De Witts. Heinsius, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, firmly ad- 
hered to the policy of the Prince of Orange, 
and had the chief voice in the affairs of the 
Dutch Republic. Heinsius along with the 
Earl of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
constituted the Iriuminratc of the Second 
Gra nd A lliancc. 

The Eledtor of Bavaria and his brother, 
the Archbishop- Eledt or of Cologne, entered 



DUKE OF MAREBOKOUGH. 

into an alliance with the King of France. 
England, Holland and the German limpire 
declared war against France and Spain in 
May, 1702. Thus began the War of the 
Spayiish Succession, which for tw^elve years 
convulsed Southern and Western Europe. 
In his former wars Louis XIV. had gen- 
erally triumphed over his enemies, but dur- 
ing the whole course of the War of the 
Spanish Succession he suffered a continua- 
tion of the most calamitous defeats. He no 
l^ger displayed the vigor and energy for 
v^jeh he had been before noted. 


The great generals on the side of the al- 
lies were the Earl of Marlborough, who 
was soon created Duke of Marlborough, the 
commander of the English forces, and 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, the famous com- 
mander of the German imperial troops. 
The ablest of the French generals was Mar- 
shal Villars. The other French command- 
ers were Marshals Villeroi, Catinat, Bouf- 
flers, Marsin and Tallard, and the Dukes of 
Vendome, Burgundy and Berwick — the last 
of whom was an illegitimate son of the ill- 
fated King James II. of England. 

The Earl of Marlborough was a great 
statesman as well as a great general, and 
was the most prominent political leader in 
England during the whole period of the 
War of the vSpanish vSuccession, being the 
great upholder of the war policy. Both 
parties in England at first supported the 
war — the Tories because it was waged by a 
Tory general, and the Whigs becaUvSe it was 
waged in the interest of a Whig polic}'. 

The English and Dutch made the territory 
of Cologne their first objedl of attack. In 
the campaign of 1702 the skillful maneu- 
vers of the Earl of Marlborough forced the 
French army under Marshal BoufTlers and 
the Duke of Burgundy to abandon the en- 
tire line of the Meuse, and compelled the 
towns of Kaiserswerth, Venloo, Stephans- 
werth and Ruremonde to surrender in suc- 
cession. Finally, the ICarl of Marlborough 
took Liege by storm, 0 ( 5 lober 28, 1702. 
This brilliant campaign raised the Earl of 
Marlborough to the first rank among Euro- 
pean generals and vastly increased Flng- 
land’s influence in European affairs. 

On the Upper Rhine the German impe- 
rial army under Prince Louis of Baden took 
Landau iti September, 1702. In Northern 
Italy, during the year 1702, a French force 
under the Duke of Vend6me gained the 
battle of Luzara over the Austrians. In 
Piedmont the German imperial array under 
Prince Eugene condudled a campaign against 
the P>ench and Spanish forces under King 
Philip V. During the year 1702 the united 
fleets of England and Holland were re- 
pulsed in an attack upon the Spanish port 
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of Cadiz; but they succeeded in destroying 
in the Bay of Vigo the entire vSpaiiish 
West India fleet laden with the treasures 
of gold and silver from Spanish America, 
0 ( 5 lober 22, 1702. 

As a reward for his brilliant services in 
the campaign of 1702, the Earl of Marl- 
borough was created Duke of Marlborough. 
In 1703 he completed the conquest of the 
entire KleAorate of Cologne, while the 
allied forces also took Einiburg and Gueld- 
ers. In Germany during the same year the 
French king’s ally, the Ele( 5 lor of Bavaria, 
repulsed a two-fold invasion of his domin- 
ions and seized Ratisbon. A French army 
under Marshal Villars crossed the Rhine 
and effe( 5 ted a junc 5 lion with the EleAor of 
Bavaria in the valle3’^ of the Danube. 

The Austrian forces were then diverted 
by Count George Ragotzky’s formidable in- 
surrec 5 tion in Hungary, which continued 
until 1711; and the Elector of Bavaria might 
have taken Vienna had he not postponed 
his attack until the season was too far ad- 
vanced. The Ele< 5 lor instead undertook the 
conquest of the Tyrol, and seized Inn.s- 
bruck; but he was driven out of that 
mountain country by the brave Tyrolese, 
who rose cn ?nassc to resist his invasion. In 
the meantime the French on the Rhine had 
taken Breisach, defeated the German impe- 
rial army at vS])irebach and recaptured Lan- 
dau. 

The German imperial army now invaded 
Bavaria in two columns and menaced Mu- 
nich. By a skilful maneuver, the French 
army under Marshal Villars interposed be- 
tween these two imperial columns, and de- 
feated the column under Count Styrum at 
Hochstadt, September 20, 1703. Marshal 
Villars again urged the Ele( 5 lor of Bavaria 
to invade Austria, but the Elecflor refused 
to venture upon so bold a movement, where- 
upon Villars asked his king to relieve him 
of his command, and he was succeeded b^- 
Marshal Marsin. Soon afterward the Elec 5 lor 
of Bavaria endeavored to carry out the plan 
of Marshal Villars; but it was too late, as 
the decisive moment had passed away. 

The advantages which Marshal Villars 


gained for France were lo^^^he defeiflioir' 
of Duke Vidlor Amadeus Il!^^pavoy, who, 
offended becau.se he did mn receive the 
command of the French and Spanish forces 
in Italy, now de.serted the cause of his son- 
in-law, King Philip V. of Spain, and joined 
the wSecond Grand Alliance, Oc 5 tober 25, 
1703, thus cutting off the communication 
between France and Italy. King Pedro II. 
of Portugal was also induced to enter into a 
perpetual alliance with Phigland and Hol- 
land, through the efforts of the Admiral of 
Castile, who considered himself .slighted ])y 
King Philip V. of Spain. These acce.ssions 
so emboldened the allies that they now not 
only i)u.shed the claims of the Austrian 
Archduke Charles in Italv and the vSpan- 
i.sh Netherlands, but re.solved to substitute 
him for the Bourbon Philip of Anjou on 
the throne of Spain itself. 

While the tyranny of the Emperor Leo- 
pold 1 . of Germany had cau.sed a rebellion 
of his Protestant Hungarian subjec 5 ls under 
Count George Ragotzky in 1703, religious 
persecution drove the Huguenots of the 
region of the Cevennes to rebellion against 
the bigoted and tyrannical King Louis 
XIV. during the .same year, 1703; and the 
relx‘llion was suppressed with difficulty in 
1704 by Marshal Villars, who had been sent 
into that mountain region after his return 
from his campaign in Germain’; but tran- 
quillity was not fulh" restored until 171 9^ 

In 1704 the French regained thei®|Bi- 
munication with Italy by reconqueriiij^the 
northern part of Piedmont, but theyF en- 
countered .serious reverses in ever}'^ tther 
quarter during the year. The Archduke 
Charles of Austria, with the a.ssistancc of 
an ICngli.sh and Dutch arm 3" under the Earl 
of Peterborough, landed in Portugal ; but 
liis advance into Spain was checked by the 
French arni3’^ under the Duke of Berwick, 
the illegitimate son of the ill-fated James II. 
of Phigland. 

The Phiglish fleet under Admiral Sir 
George Rooke accidentall3" gained pos.ses- 
sion of the strong rocky fortress of GibrqL 
tar, in the South of vSpain, August 4, 170m 
It had been weakly garrisoned b3^ the Sp^- 
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iarcls, who considered it impregnable on ac- | 
count of its great natural strength. A party : 
of English sailors from Rooke’s fleet took 
advantage of a holiday, when the eastern 
side of the fortress had been left unguarded, 
by scaling that precipitous and almost inac- 
cessible height, while another party stormed 
the South Mole; and Admiral Rooke took 
possession of the fortress in the name of the 
Queen of England. This achievement was 
by far the most important to England of 
any during the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion; as Gibraltar has ever since remained 
in her possession, and has been to her the 
key to the Mediterranean sea. 

In 1704 the seat of war was transferred to 
Germany, and the forces of Austria and the 
German Empire were hard pressed by the 
French and the Bavarians. The allied luig- 
lish and Dutch army under the Duke of 
Marlborough was joined by the German im- 
perial army under Prince Louis of Baden 
near Ulni, in tlit duch}^ of Wiirtemberg, and 
took the heights of Schellenberg by storm, 
thus gaining an important control of the 
Danube. 

The allied arm}’ under the Duke of Marl- 
borough crossed the Neckar, June 4, 1704, 
and, forcing its way into Bav’aria, succeeded 
in efledling a juneflion with the German im- 
perial army under Prince Eugene, who liad 
advanced from Italy. The united armies, 
numbering eighty thousand men, won a 
brilliant vi( 5 lory over the combined French 
and Bavarian army of eighty thousand men 
under Marshals Marsin and Tallard and the 
Elecflor of Bavaria, at the small village of 
Blenheim, near Hochstadt, August 13, 1704. 
The vi( 5 lorious English and German impe- 
rialists lost thirteen thousand men, while the 
vanquished French and Bavarians lost thirty 
thousand. Marshal Tallard was taken pris- 
oner; and all the French artillery, baggage 
and camp-equipage fell into the hands of the 
vi( 5 lors. 

The disastrous issue of this battle com- 
pelled the French to fall back to the west 
.side of the Rhine and to evacuate Germany. 
They were pursued across the Rhine by 
the vidlors; and the Duke of Marlborough 


took Treves and several towns, aiul^ 

fixed his advanced posts u^^Bhe Saar. All 
the fortre.sses of Bavaria were surrendered 
to the German imperial troops, except Mu- 
nich, which was dismantled; and the Elector 
of Bava-'ia retained (jfi\y his appointment of 
Governor-General of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, while his wife remained in Munich. 

Thus the campaign of 1704 was favorable 
to the allies. The French had been driven 
from Germain’; the English had gained pos- 
se.ssion of the key to the Mediterranean; and 
I France was threatened with invasion by the 
allied army on the Moselle. 

The victory of Blenheim produced great 
political coiLsequeiices in England. The 
Tories had in the meantime slowly drifted 
back into their antipathy to a “Whig war.” 
The Duke of Marlborough sought to bind 
the Tories to his w’ar policy in 1702 and 
1703, by supporting a bill against occa.sional 
conformity, excluding the Nonconformists 
still more rigidly from all municipal rights, 
and by allowing the queen to set aside the 
tithes and first fruits hitherto paid by the 
clergy to the crown as a fund for the aug- 
mentation of .small benefices. This fund is 
still called Queen Anne’s Bounty. But the 
Lords steadily resisted the bill again.st oc- 
casional conformity, and the elTorts of the 
Duke of Marlborough to bind the Tory 
Ministers to a support of the war were 
daily becoming more fruitle.ss. ^ 

The higher Tories, under the leaclj^Mpp 
of the F>irl of Nottingham, had thl^^n 
every obstacle in the way of the pro.<^cu- 
tion of the war, and finally resigned Jbfiice 
j in 1704; whereupon the Duke of Marl- 
I ]>orough had a new Ministry appointed, con- 
sisting of the more moderate Tories who 
were still in favor of the war. Thus Rob- 
ert ITarley became Secretary of State, and 
the talented Henry St. John became vSecre- 
tary of War. The Duke of Marlborough’s 
march into Germany imbittered the politi- 
cal strife in England. The Tories and Ja- 
cobites threatened to bring the duke’s head 
to the block if he failed in his campaign, 
and he was (inly .saved from political rui® 
by the vi( 5 lory of Blenheim. W 
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he Duke o^F-^krlborough slowly and re- 
ludlantly dri^^ from the Tor}' party, which 
opposed thenar, to the Whigs, who really 
supported his war policy. He took advant- 
age of the vidlory of Blenheim to dissolve 
Parliament; and, according to his hopes, the 
ele< 5 lions of 1705 returned a majority in 
favor of the prosecution of the war. Ilis 
efforts brought about a coalition of the 
Whig Junto and the moderate Tories who 
still supported him, thus foiling the hostile 
attacks of the extreme Tories, or peace 
party. The Duke of Marlborough secured 
the support of the Whigs by making the 
Whig William Cowper T^ord Keeper and by 
sending lyOrd Sunderland as envoy to Vi- 
enna. But the duke encountered bitter dis- 
appointment abroad in the refusal of the 
German imperial and Dutch armies to join 
him in the campaign of 170.S. 

The year 1705 was marked by the death 
of the Emperor Leopold I. of Germany and 
the accession of his son Joseph 1 . to the 
hereditary Austrian territories and to the 
imperial throne of Germany by the choice 
of the Ele( 5 tors. The Hungarians under 
Count George Ragotzk}’ were still in revolt 
against the House of Hapsburg, and all of 
Joseph’s concessions did not induce them to 
cease their demand for a return to their 
former ele( 5 live constitution. 

A rebellion in Bavaria was suppressed by 
force, and the Emperor Joseph I. resolved 
tAM^^ out that Ele( 5 lorate from the map of 
G^t'.any. Its territories were partitioned 
am#iig several princes; the Upper Palatinate 
being restored to the Ele< 5 lor- Palatine, from 
whole dominions it had been separated since 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

In Northern Italy, during 1705, the 
French under the command of the .skillful 
Duke of Vendome gained many advantages 
over the Austrians, and finally inflidled a 
severe defeat upon Prince Eugene at Cas- 
sano. In Spain, during the same year, the 
French W'ere forced to raise the siege of 
Gibraltar; and the English under the Earl 
of Peterborough took Barcelona, thus se- 
fl^ring the allegiance of the provinces of 
latalonia and Valencia for the Archuke 


Charles of Austria, who was himjjelf present 
at the surrender of Barcelona, and was 
hailed with acclamations as King of Spain. 

The campaign of 1 706 was a glorious one 
for the allies, who acquired the supremacy in 
the Spanish Netherlands, in Italy and in 
Spain. In the Spanish Netherlands the 
allied Pvngli.sh and Dutch armies under the 
Duke of Marlborough defeated the French 
army of eighty thousand men under Marshal 
Villeroi in the decisive battle of Ramillies, 
May' 23, 17036, thus placing the provinces 
of Brabant and Flanders in the possession 
of the allies. The Duke of Marlborough 
also took the towns of Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Ostend, Menin, Dendermonde and 
Ath; and the Archduke Charles was pro- 
claimed at Brussels. 

Italy, during 1706, the French under 
the Duke of Orleans, the nephew of Louis 
XIV., and Marshal Marsin laid siege to 
Turin; but the German imperial army' 
under Prince Eugene, after t)eing joined by' 
the forces of that commander’s cousin, Duke 
Vidlor Amadeus II. of Savoy, advanced to 
the relief of the city, and defeated the 
PVench so disastrously before the walls of 
the city', September 7, 1706, that they' w'ere 
obliged to raise the siege and evacuate Italy'. 
Thereupon the Archduke Charles w'as pro- 
claimed in Milan, and all Lombardy was 
occupied by the vi( 5 lorious German imperi- 
alists. 

In 1706 the province of Aragon also pro- 
claimed the Archduke Charles; and the al- 
lied English, Dutch and Portuguese armies 
under Lord Galway advanced from Portu- 
gal and captured Madrid, after Philip V. 
had fled from the city. But the Spanish 
people preferred the Bourbon king to the 
Austrian Hapsburg, and rose against the in- 
vaders, drove out the allied garrisons, and 
compelled the two allied armies to retreat 
into Valencia. The English took Alicante 
and Cartagena, but the French under the 
Duke of Berwick recaptured the latter town. 
During the same year Pedro II. of Portugal 
died, and was succeeded by his son John V. 

Humiliated by these reverses, Louis XIV. 
offered to abandon the whole Spanish in- 
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lieritance, except the Italian possessions^ to the two kingdoms, but tllfc||raje( 5 l was 
the Archduke Charles; but the allies de- delayed by religious difFeJ^es and 
niande^J. all, and so the war continued. mercial jealousies. Scotlan^^ould not lx?ar 

Fortune now smiled on the French arms any portion of the English national debt, 
in Spain. In the meantime Philip V. England refused to yield any part of her 
reentered Madrid in triumph amid the monopoly of trade with her colonies. The 
rejoicings of the populace. The allied j English Churclimeif longed for the restora- 
English, Dutch and Portuguese army under i tion of Episcopacy in Scotland, while the 
Lord Galway was almost annihilated by j vScotch Presbyterians refused to listen even 
the French army under the Duke of Berwick to the legal toleration of Pypiscopalians. 
in the decisive battle of Almanza, April 25, The passage of an Ad't of Settlement by 
1707, in which the allies lost all their stand- the Scotch I'arliament in 1703 warned Eng- 
ards, baggage and artillery. Thereupon lish statesmen of the danger of further de- 
the provinces of Valencia and Aragon sub- lay. In this measure the Scotch Whigs, 
initted to Philip V.; and the towns of I^‘r- who cared only for the independence of 
ida and Ciudad Rodrigo — the former on the their country, united with the Scotch Jaco- 
frontier of Catalonia, and the latter on that bites, who cared only for the interests of the 
of Portugal — were recaptured by the vidlo- Pretender, the son of the ill-fated James II. 
rious French and Spanish forces. But Bar- The Scotch Jacobites excluded the name of 
celona gallantly resisted the arms of Philip the Princess vSophia of Hanover from their 
V. until the end of the war. Ac 5 l of wSettlement; while the vScotch Whigs 

The allies were almost as unsuccessful in introduced a provision that no .sovereign of 
Northern Italy and in their invasion of England should be recognized as sovereign 
PVance. Prince Eugene and the Duke of of Scotland except upon condition of giving 
Savoy led their united armies into Provence security to the religion, freedom and trade 
and laid siege to Toulon, while the English of the Scots. 

fleet under Sir Cloude.sley Shovel blockaded The danger of the Scotch A( 5 l of Set- 
that great PVench port by sea; but a French | tlement W'as great, as it indicated a recog- 
force under Marshal Te.s.se advanced to the nition of the Pretender in Scotland on the 
relief of the beleaguered city, and forced j death of Queen Anne, and a consequent 



the allies to raise the siege after they had war between England and Scotland. But 
lost ten thousand men. this danger was averted three y ears later by 

In Southern Ittily the wdiole Kingdom of the wisdom and resolution of Lord Somers 
Naples was conquered for the Archduke in bringing the question to an issue^«jBy' 
Charles by a small German imperial army his firmness the jealousies and diffi^Spes 
under Marshal Daun during the same year, on both sides were put by, and an .-iy of 
1707. In the Spanish Netherlands during Union was finallv passed bv the IJnglish 
that year the Duke of Marlborough was Parliament in 1707, providing that England 
held in check by the PVench army under the and Scotland should be united into one 
Duke of Vend6nie. On the side of the kingdom under the ntiiiie of (>reat Bn tarn, 
Rhine the French under Marshal V^illars and that the succession to the crown of this 
performed the brilliant exploit of forcing the United Kingdom should be governed by the 
lines of Stolhoffen, hitherto considered im- provisions of the English Adt of Settlement, 
pregnable. The Scotch Church and the Scotch laws 

The year 1707 was rendered memorable were left undisturbed; but all rights of 
by the constitutional, or Parliamentary trade were made common to both countries, 
Union of England and Scotland. For a and a uniform system of coinage was 
long time the policy*' of uniting Pmgland and adopted. A .single parliament was thence- 
Scotland into one kingdom had been se- forth to represent the United Kingdom ^ 
riously considered by leading statesmen in • We.stminster, and thus torty^-five Scotol 
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PtfeiUk/bers were^Aied to the five hundred 
' and thirteen Mpibers of the English House 
of Commons, sixteen Scotch represent- 

ative peers were added to the one hundred 
and eight members of the English House 
of Lords. 

In Scotland the opposition to the Acft was 
bitter and almost universal. The terrors of 
the Presbyterians were allayed by an Adi 
of Security which became a part of the 
Treaty of Union, and which required every 
sovereign on his accession to take an oath 
to support the Presbyterian Church; but 
the enthusiastic Whig patriots and the fa- 
natical Jacobites of Scotland would not be 
satisfied with any securities. The Scotch 
Jacobites sought the aid of French troops 
and plotted for a Stuart restoration. The 
Scotch national party threatened to secede 
from the Presbyterian Assembly which 
voted for the Union, and to establish a rival 
Parliament. 

But in the end the good sense of the 
Scotch people, and the loyalty of the trad- 
ing classes of Scotland to the cause of the 
Protestant succession, prevailed over all 
jealousies and opposition; and the Adi of 
Union was adopted by the Scottish I’arlia- 
ment during the same year, 1707, w^hen the 
Treaty of Union became a Parliamentary 
Adi, which was signed by Queen Anne, 
who gave her assent in these noble words: 
“I desire and expedl from my subjedls of 
b^- pations that henceforth they adl with 
al^ F4^sible respedl and kindness to one an- 
oth^, that, so it may appear to all the 
W’orld they have hearts disposed to become 
oneiteople.” 

Time has answered all of Queen Anne’s 
hopes. The two nations hitherto so hos- 
tile have remained one ever since the Treaty 
of ITtiion in 1707 brought them together. 
The Union was soon acquiesced in as the 
best policy for both countries, and so it has 
indeed proved. England was thus freed 
from a constant danger of treason and war, 
and the Union has been of the greatest ad- 
vantage to Scotland. 

^Says John Richard Green, in his Short 
S^istory of English People, concerning Queen 


Anne’s expressed hopes: ‘‘TTime has more 
than answered these hopes. The two 
nations whom the Union brought together 
have ever since remained one. England 
gained in the removal of a constant danger 
of treason and war. To Scotland the Uniom 
opened up new avenues of wealth which the 
energy of its people turned to wonderful ac- 
count. The farms of Lothian have become 
models of agricultural skill. A fishing town 
on the Cl3^de has grown into the rich and 
populous Glasgow. Peace and culture hav^ 
changed the wild clansmen of the Highlands 
into herdsmen and farmers. Nor was the 
change followed by any loss of national 
spirit. The world has hardly seen a might- 
ier and more rapid development of national 
energy than that of Scotland after the 
Union. All that passed away was the jeal- 
ousy which had parted since the days of 
Edward the First two peoples whom a com- 
mon blood and common speech proclaimed 
to be one. The Union between Scotland 
and England has been real and stable simply 
because it was the legislative acknowledg- 
ment and enforcement of a national fadl."’ 

The Duke of Marlborough had been re- 
warded with the royal manor of Woodstock, 
where the palace of Blenheim was afterward 
erected. It was the wise policy of the duke 
to govern England Iw holding the balance 
of power between the riv'^al^polilical parties. 
His vicflory at Ramillies made him strong 
enough to force Queen Anne to admit Lord 
Sunderland, the most ultra leader of the 
Whigs, to office, notwithstanding her hatred 
of the Whig part3\ The Tories were daily 
becoming more opposed to the war, and the 
Duke of Marlborough was obliged to rely 
upon the Whigs for support. They made 
him pay a dear price for their aid. They 
were the only party that supported the war 
to which the Duke of Marlborough was 
pledged; and he was powerless to oppose 
the measures of the Whigs, as he could not 
command the support of the Tories. 

Not only was the Tory party opposed to 
the Duke of Marlborough, but Queen Anne’s 
Tory principles caused her to lose faith in 
the great duke. She bitterly resented the 
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appointment of Lord Sunderland to office, j 
which the Duke of Marlborouj^h had wrung 
from her by threatening to resign his com- 
mand. The Whigs were resolved to drive 
the moderate Tories from office; and, as the 
Duke of Marltorough was powerless to op- 
pose them, he was obliged to compl^^ with 
their demands, against his own judgment. 
This compliance increased the queen’s hatred 
towards the duke, and the haughty temper 
of, the dtike’s wife won for her the dislike 
of her former royal friend. The Whigs 
were ni)w supreme in England. 

The constitutional ITnion of England and 
Scotland in 1707 excited some*disturbances 
in Scotland, and the French king took 
advantage thereof b\- sending a fleet and 
five thousand men to escort the Pretender to 
the PVith of Forth. The PVench monarch’s 
design was frustrated by tlje English fleet 
under Admiral Byng. 

Though France was sticce.^^feful for the 
moment her situation was yearly becoming • 
more critical. The kingdom was exhausted 
by the great expense of the struggle. Every 
means of raising funds had been resorted to 
— “loans at ruinous rates of interest, the 
creation of new and frivolous offices, as- 
signments on the revenue of future years, 
vexatious taxes, immense issues of paper 
money.” PVesh embarrassments followed 
each new expedient, and the French people 
were discontented, so that murmurs were 
heard on every side. Chamillart, Minister 
of P’inance, was succeeded by Desmartes, 
Colbert’s nephew; but the new Minister was 
unable to afibrd relief to tht suffering na- 
tion. Louis XIV. had well-nigh ruined the 
industry of France to gratify his religious 
bigotry, and was now reaping the fruits of 
his unstates man like policy. 

Great expectations had been formed in 
England, which the results of the cam- ' 
paign of 1707 so miserably disappointed. 
In consequence Lord Godolphin and the 
Duke of Marlborough lost much of their 
popularity, and they were opposed even by 
members of the Cabinet. Though they 
persuaded Queen Anne to dismiss Secretary 
Harley and Mr. St. John, they perceived 
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that their influence wit! 
their power in Parliament 
erably diminished, A. 1 ). 

Under these circumstances the Duke of 
Marlborough felt that his future interests 
depended upon a vigorous campaign, es- 
pecially as the P'rench under the Duke of 
Venddrne had l)y treachery gained poSvSes- 
sion of (Blent and Bruges, thus regaining 
some of their lost ground in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Duke of Marlborough, 
at the head of the English and Dutch army 
in the vSpanish Netherlands, was reinforced 
by the German imperial army under Prince 
Eugene; and the two great generals increas- 
ed their military renown by their brilliant 
vi( 5 lory over the French army under the 
Dukes of Vendome and Burgundy at Oude- 
narde, on the Scheldt, July ii, 1708. ySoon 
afterward the allies tcK)k Lille from Marshal 
Boufflers after a long and difficult siege^ 
Odlober 22, 1708, thus opening the way to- 
Paris. They also rescued Brussels from the 
Ivlec^or of Bavaria, and recovered Ghent 
and Bruges, thus regaining all of Spanish 
Planders and occupying part of PVench 
F'landers. 

In the Mediterranean during 1708 the 
English fleet under Admiral Sir John Leake 
received the submission of the island of 
vSardinia to the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, and established a British garrison at 
Port Mahon. The islands of Majorca and 
Iviga had already declared for thei|jlj^jj|lh- 
duke Charles. 

These brilliant successes of the alllfs in 
the campaign of 1708 raised their confidence 
to the highest pitch; and Lord Godcfljphin 
and the Duke of Marlborough found the 
English Parliament willing to grant addi- 
tional supplies for the war, while the Dutch 
agreed to augment their troops, and the (Ger- 
man imperialists promised to show more ac- 
tivity. 

King Louis XIV. was disheartened by 
defeat, his treasury was exhausted, and his 
counsels were distraAed. In addition to 
her military reverses, France was beginning 
to .suffer the horrors of iamitie, caused 
the severity of the winter of 1708-’ 9, whi 
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Bfe|||jL«se the vhievaiyA orchards and the grain 
Talready sown.^w hole families of poor were 
frozen to dea* in their miserable hovels. 
Even the Rhone was frozen over, and the 
Mediterranean seemed almost transformed 
into a polar sea. The misery of the French 
people produced a iniiv^sal outer}’ for peace 
throughout the kingdom, and the popular 
discontent manifested itself in riots and 
other violent demonstrations. 

Humiliated and chagrined, Louis XIV. 
was obliged to heed the outer}’ of his sub- 
je<5ls for peace; but the allies, doubting his 
sincerity, scornfully rejecfled his overtures, 
and demanded the most humiliating terms 
as the price of peace — terms which he could 
not accept without sacrificing his honor and 
dignity. They demanded that he .should 
him.self aid them ii: driving his grand.son 
Philip V. from the throne of Spain. He re- 
fused to entertain such a pioposition, and 
appealed to the patriotism of his subjecfls 
to su.stain him in another effort. 

The haughty and in.solent demands of 
the allies arou.sed the pride of the French 
l^eople, who, even in their distress, revolted 
at such indignity, and resolved to .supx>ort 
their king in continuing the war rather than 
submit to such humiliation. The French 
king and many of his nobles sent their 
plate to the mint, and by a .series of vigor- 
ous measures funds were raised for the ex- 
^x^n.ses of the war during the en.suing year, 
whA^J^ie .sum of thirty-five millions wasob- 
tai«;n’rom the Spanish West Indies. 

Til. great lo.s.s of the allies in the battle 
of Malplaquet cau.sed the Tory enemies of 
the IV»ke of Marlborough to raise the cry 
of a ‘‘deluge of blood” in order to make 
him unpopular in his own country. Eng- 
land was flooded with pamphlets and other 
publications against the great duke, who 
was abu.sed, ridiculed, accused of prolong- 
ing the war for his own gratification and 
profit; and even the courage of this greate.st 
of EnglaiKPs generals wa.*- questioned. The 
efforts of his Tory enemies succeeded, and 
the English people were induced to consider 
thp greatest Englishman of the time as his 
ewntry’s worst enemy. His brilliant ser- 
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vices in .so nobly sustaining the glory of 
England abroad were simply regarded by 
the Engli.sh populace as evidences of a 
criminal ambition. 

In 1709 the able Marshal Villars was as- 
signed to the command of the French army 
in the Spani.sh Netherlands. The allied 
English, Dutch and German imperial armies 
under the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene captured Tournay, and defeated 
the French army of eighty thousand men 
under Marshals Villars and Boufflers in the 
bloody battle of Malplaquet, vSeptember ii, 
1709, in which Marshal Villars was himself 
wounded and borne from the field, and liis 
army fled with the loss of ten thou.sand 
men, wliile the vidlorious allies lo.st twenty- 
thousand. The vanqui.shed French army 
retreated in good order to \^alenciennes, and 
Marshal Villars wrote to his king that 
another such defeat would secure France 
agaiiiwSt the efforts of the Second Grand Al- 
liance. Mons stirrendered to the allies im- 
mediately after the battle, and was occu])ied 
by them. 

In 1710 Louis XIV. again .solicited peace, 
offering to make great concessions to the 
allies. He even offered to recognize the 
Archduke Charles as King of vSpain, to fur- 
nish no more a.ssistance to his grandson 
Philip V., and even to supply the allies with 
money to pro.seciite the war against him. 
But the allied powers demanded that Louis 
him.self .should .send an army into Spain to 
assist ii driving out his grand.son. This in- 
sulting demand Louis rejec 5 led with scorn, 
.saying: “If I mu.st continue the war, I 
should rather fight against my enemies than 
against my own grand.son.” The French 
people, who had clamored for peace, .shared 
the indignation of their monarch, and were 
resolved not to submit to any such degrad- 
ing conditions. 

Louis XIV. was much encouraged by the 
succe.s.se.s of his arms in Spain during the 
year 1710. The campaign opened with the 
vi<5lories of the Austrians under Count Stah- 
remberg in the battles of Almenara and Sar- 
agossa; but afterward the entire English 
corps under Stanhope was captured by the 
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Duke of Venddme, after a severe battle at 
Brihuega, December 9, 1710. The Duke of 
Veiid6me defeated Stahremberg at Villavi- 
ciosa, after a bloody battle of two days, 
December 11, 1710. These two great vi< 5 lo- 
ries secured Philip V. on the throne of Spain, 
and the Archduke Charles of Austria was 
driven from that country. 

A change of opinion with regard to the 
war had taken place in Kngland, which re 
suited in the expulsion of the Whigs from 
office and the accession to power of the 
Tories, who opposed the war. The English 
people had by this time become weary of a 
struggle in which they bore the chief bur- 
dens and reaped few advantages. Queen 
Anne, fi woman of feeble mind, had long 
been under the itifluence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who did not always use her 
power with discretion, but behaved toward 
the cpieeii in a haughty and insolent man- 
ner. 

A new favorite, Mrs. Mashani, now sup- 
planted the Duchess of Marlborough in the 
queen’s favor, and was influenced by Sec- 
retary Harley and Mr. St. John to induce 
Her Majesty to make a complete change in 
the administration. This would not have 
been possible had the Whigs continued to 
enjoy the confidence of the English people, 
]3Ut many circumstances contributed to di- 
minish their popularity. 

The burden of taxation which the ex- 
penses of the war occasioned began to ex- 
cite general dissatisfadlion when frequent 
but useless vic 5 lories cea.sed to excite joy, 
especially as the allies contrived that “Eng- 
land should fight for all and pay for all.’’ 
The PvUglish people regarded the rejec5lion of 
the French king’s peace proposals, through 
the influence of the avaricious Duke of Marl- 
bordugh and the vindi( 5 live Prince Eugene, 
as the triumph of private interest and pri- 
vate ambition over public policy. The 
Duke of Marlborough had incurred the 
hatred of the people by his avarice, having 
greatly enriched himself by his share in 
army contradls. 

In the midst of the general discontent of 
the English nation with the rule of the 
70 



Whigs, the Tories rai^^j^lie cry thaf 
Church was in danger, bSHuse of the favd 
which the Whig party shwed to the Dis- 
senters, or Noncomformists. Instead of al- 
lowing this imputation to refute itself, the 
Whigs unwisely endeavored to silence the 
clamor by force. Dr. Henry Sacheverell 
preached a sermoti before the Eord Mayor 
of London in St. Paul’s Cathedral severely 
censuring the Dissenters and advocating the 
exploded dodlrines of absolute passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. 

Though vSacheverell’s sermon was a poor 
and contemptible produdlion, the violence 
of party spirit caused it to be printed and 
forty thousand copies of it to be sold in one 
week. It would have probably been forgot- 
ten in another week had not Lord Godol- 
phin, who w^as personally assailed in the 
House of Commons, persuaded his parti- 
sans to subjec 5 l the preacher to a Parliament- 
ary impeachment. The common sense of 
the English nation revolted from such an 
absurd proceeding. The generous feeling 
of the nation was enlisted on the side of Dr. 
Sacheverell, and this sympathy was soon 
transferred to his cause. During his trial 
the populace manifested the most lively zeal 
in his behalf; and when he was convicSed, 
the House of Lords, dreading popular tu- 
mults, passed a sentence so lenient that the 
Tories hailed it as a triumph for their party. 

The persecution of Sacheverell led to the 
expulsion of the Whig party fron^^ttyj^er. 
Aware of their unpopularity, QueemRnne 
dismissed all her Ministers except thflDuke 
of Marlborough, and formed a Tory Cabinet 
in which Messrs. Harley and St. JolAi were 
the leading members. Mr Harley w^as soon 
created Earl of Oxford, and Mr. St. John 
became Viscount Bolingbroke. Parliament 
was dissolved, and the ele( 5 lions returned a 
Parliament with an overwhelming Tory ma- 
jority, A. D. 1 71 1. The new Tory Minis- 
try, however, for the time adhered to the 
war policy of their Whig predecessors; and 
the new Tory House of Commons voted 
adequate supplies for the prosecution of the 
war. 1^ 

Early in 1711 an event occurred w^hpfh 
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and situation of all j 
^as the death of the Em- j 
>f Germany, and the acces- i 



sion of his brother, the Archduke Charles, | 
the competitor of Philip of Anjou, to the j 
thrones of Austria and tlje German Empire, j 
with the title of CiiAkLKS VI. The union | 
of the crowns of vSpain and Germany, in I 
the person of a prince of the House of : 
Hapsburg, was as alarming to the other j 
powers of Pairope as the union of the | 
crowns of Spain and France, under a prince 
of the House of Bourbon. 

The Duke of Marlborough fought his 
last campaign in 1711, during which he 
stormed and carried the intrenched camp of 
Marshal Villars at Arleux and captured 
the strongly fortified town of Bouchain; 
but while he was winning these successes 
on the frontier of France and the Spanish 
Netherlands the malice of his Tory ene- 
mies in England was too strong for him; 
and, being charged with avarice and cor- 
ruption in enriching himself in army con- 
tracts, he was condemned by a vote of the 
House of Commons and deprived of his 
command and all his civil offices, and was ' 
succeeded in his command by the Duke of 
Ormond, who had secret orders not to fight. 
The Duke of Marlborough at once left Eng- 
land, being then sixty-one years of age. 

Such was the treatment accorded by his 
own countrymen to the general who, in an 
unbklar.n career of good fortune, took every 
fortre^ which he besieged and won every 
battlef which he fought. He was one of 
the greatest statesmen, and unquestionably 
the abfest general, that England ever pro- 
duced. He was remarkably handsome, 
and was gifted with a serenity which few 
things could ruffle. He possessed unshaken 
courage, an ardent and venturesome nature, 
which was held in check by a cool, clear 
judgment, which was never influenced by 
personal feelings. had an extraordi- 

nary capacity for enduring fatigue, and he 
sometimes passed fifteen hours on horse- 
back. His manners were perfe( 5 l, and a 
staking trait of his charadler was his cour- 
tel^; to every one. 


The great duke was passionately fond of 
his wife, and his love for her was the only 
strong feeling of his otherwise purely intel- 
lecftual nature. He was absolutely without 
feeling in everything else, hating no one, 
loving none, and regretting nothing. The 
passions which swayed others, whether no- 
ble or ignoble, were simply regarded by him 
as elements in an intellecflual problem that 
required patience for its solution. He was 
insensible to the finer feelings of human 
nature; and, although he w^as a man of 
real greatness, he loVed money simply for 
money’s sake, and stained his great fame by 
his avarice and peculation. 

In the disgrace of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough — whom political circumstances had 
gradually drawn from the Tory party until 
he had become the most influential leader 
of the Whig party — the chief supporter of 
the war policy lost his influence in public 
affairs in England ; and before the close of 
the campaign of 1711 the new Tory Minis- 
try of England was secretly negotiating with 
France for peace, and a preliminary treaty 
was signed between England and France at 
London in Odlober, 1711. 

As early as January, 1712, conferences for 
peace were opened at Utrecht, in Holland, 
through the influence of England under 
her Tory MinivSters, who, after many dis- 
graceful intrigues, sacrificed the interests of 
their country to party purposes. Eighty 
plenipotentiaries of the allied i)owers met 
three envoys on the part of the King of 
France. Owing to the opposition of the 
Dutch and German imperial ambassadors, 
negotiations progressed very slowly. 

The interests of F^rance in the peace con- 
gress at Utrecht were materially improved 
by the brilliant successes of Marshal Villars, 
who, in the campaign of 1712, totally out- 
generaled Prince Eugene, defeated and cap- 
tured an allied force under the English 
Duke of Albemarle at Denain, July 24, 
1712, and recovered Douay, Le Quesnoy 
and Bouchain in quick succession, thus 
wresting from the allies all their acquisi- 
tions in the North of France. 

In the meantime Louis XIV. met with 
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many sad domestic affli< 5 lions. His only 
legitimate son, the Dauphin, died in April, 
1711; leaving three sons — the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, King Philip V, of Spain, and the 
Duke of Berry. The young Duke of Bur- 
gundy succeeded his father as heir to the 
crown of France. His wife, Adelaide of 
Savoy, who was greatly beloved hy Louis 
XIV. and his court, died of a malignant 
fever in February, 1712; and her husband 
died of the same disease six da3^s later. 
Their eldest child, the youthful Duke of 
Brittany, then became heir to the French 
throne, but also died three weeks later. 
His brother, the little Duke of Anjou, the 
next heir to the French crown, was a weak 
and sickly child; and in case of his death 
King Philip V. of Spain 'vould have become 
heir to the throne of France. 

This threatened union of the crowns of 
France and vSpain alarmed the allied powers, 
and the Tory Ministers of England were 
obliged to threaten that they would renew the 
war unless Philip V. of Spain renounced his 
claim to the French crown, A. D. 1712. 
France and Spain conceded this point, thus 
facilitating the conclusion of a definitiv'e 
treaty of peace between France and Eng- 
land, to the great disgust of the Dutch and 
the German Emperor. Finally, April ii, 
17 13, the Peace of Utrecht was signed by 
the plenipotentiaries of France, England, 
Holland, vSpain, Portugal, Prussia and Savoy. 

By the Peace of Utrecht, England and the 
other allied powers recognized Philip V. as 
King of Spain on condition that the crowns 
of PVance and Spain should never be united; 
while Louis XIV. acknowledged Queen 
Anne as the rightful sovereign of England 
and the Elecflor George of Hanover as her 
rightful heir and succe.s.sor. England re- 
ceived the fortress of Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca from Spain, and Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland and the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory from France. The Dutch 
were allowed to garrison a line of frontier 
fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands, as a 
barrier against France. France recovered 
Lille and agreed to dismantle the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk. Philip V. of Spain agreed 


to cede Milan, Naple.s^^^ island of 
dinia and the Spanish N^Berlands to the 
Austrian Hapsburgs; andVhe also ceded 
the island of Sicily to Duke Vi< 5 lor Amadeus 
II. of Savoy with the title of king. The 
Duke of Savoy recovered his lost territories, 
which were divideS from the dominions of 
PVance by the water-shed of the Alps. The 
new Kingdom of Prussia was recognized; 
and Louis XIV. ceded to its king, as repre- 
sentative of the House of Orange, the prin- 
cipality of Neuchatel, in Switzerland; while 
King P’rederick I. of Pru.ssia relinquished 
his claims to the principality of Orange. 

The Emperor Charles VI. of Germany re- 
fu.sed to accede to the treaty of Utrecht, so 
that hostilities continued between France 
and the German Empire. In the eani])aign 
which followed, the French under Marshal 
Villars achieved brilliant succe.sses in the 
Palatinate, defeating the German imperial 
forces, and capturing vSpires, Worms, Lan- 
dau and Freiburg. These reverses of the 
imperial arms induced the Emperor Charles 
VI. to consent to peace, and a series of 
peace conferences were held by Marshal 
Villars and Prince Eugene. When the two 
great generals met in friendly conference for 
the first time on this occasion. Prince Eu- 
gene said to Marshal Villars; “We are not 
enemies. Your enemies are at Versailles, 
and mine are at Vienna.” 

Accordingly the Peace of Rastadt was 
concluded between France and jAu^ria. 


March 7, 1714. By this treaty the /cBRrian 
Hapsburgs received the vSpanish Nether- 
lands, the Duchy of Milan, the Kingdom 
of Na])les, and the i.sland of Sardinia^—all of 
which were thus separated from the domin- 
ion of the King of Spain; while the Em- 
peror Charles VI. recognized Philip V. as 
King of Spain. By this treaty the Emperor 
also allowed the exiled Electors of Bavaria 
and Cologne to return to their dominions; 
and Louis XIV. re<pgnized the new King- 
dom of Prussia by acknowledging the royal 
title of Frederick William I., who be- 
came King of Pru.ssia upon the death of his 
father Frederick I., in 1713. The Peac^of 
Baden, between France and the German 
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^Wiipire, in Sep^^er, 1714, finally ended 
file War of tlie^anish Succession. Thus, 
after a war which had been, on the whole, 
disastrous to I^ouis XIV., that monarch 
obtained honorable terms of peace; and the 
allied powers were punisljed for their former 
unreasonable and insolent demands. 

The condudl of the Tory Ministry of the 
Earl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke in 
concluding the Peace of Utrecht aroused 
fierce party contests in PCngland. The 
Whigs denounced the treaty as an ab.solute 
surrender of the fruits of English vidlories 
and a wanton sacrifice of the advantages 
which England might have claimed from 
the success of her arms. The Tories re- 
proached the Whigs for continuing the war 
unnecessarily after all its reasonable obje< 5 ls^ 
had been gained. The English people gen- 
erally disliked the treaty, and the House of 
Commons rejec 5 led the commercial treaty 
with France by a major! t\^ of nine votes. 

The removal of the Earl of Oxford from 
the head of the Ministry through the influ- 
ence of the Jacobites, and the formation of 
a more tiltra Tory Cabinet under Eord Bo- 
lingbroke, who was favorably disposed to- 
w^ard the House of Stuart, gave ground 
for popular api)rehensions, especially as the 
Jacobites openly demanded that the Pre- 
tender, the .son of James II., be declared the 
heir to the English throne. Eord Boling- 
broke would have brought about such a re- 
sult^tjjd he have induced the young Stuart 
to bl^ne a Protestant. The Whigs ac- 
cord! ii( 4 y raised the cry that the Protestant 
succession was in danger, and the alarm 
which they thus spread throughout the 
kingdom recovered for their party a large 
share of its former popularity. 

In the midst of the.se violent party con- 
tests in England, Queen Anne died of apo- 
plexy, Augirst I, 1714. The reign of “Good 
Queen Anne’’ has not only been distin- 
guished for the great #iililary triumphs of 
the Duke of Marlborough, and for the Par- 
liamentary, or constitutional Union between 
England and Scotland in 1707, but also for 
th|^brilliant galaxy of writers who have made 
th^ period of her reign memorable as the 
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Augustan Age of English Literature, while 
the reign of her great contemporary, Louis 
XIV., had also become distinguished as the 
Augustan Age of French Literature, as al- 
ready noticed. The great literary lights of 
this Augustan Age of English Literature 
were the great poet Alexander Pope, the 
political writers Joseph Addison, Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, Jonathan Swift and Lord Boling- 
broke, and Daniel Defoe, the author of Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

Queen Anne’s death ended the Stuart dy- 
nasty. Her hu.sband, Prince George of 
Denmark, had died several years before her. 
As all her nineteen children had died before 

her, she was succeeded on the throne of 

• 

Great Britain and Ireland by the Eleeftor 
George of Hanover, the son of the Princess 
Sophia, the granddaughter of James I. 
Thus, in accordance wdth the A <51 of Settle- 
ment, pa.s.sed by the English Parliament in 
1701, the German House of Hanover, or 
Brunswick — the Guelfs, or descendants of 
the famous Henry the Lion, Duke of Ba- 
varia and- Saxony, the great rival of the 
chivalrous German Emperor Frederick Bar- 
baro.ssa — ascended the British throne, which 
they have ever .since occupied. 

Peace came none too soon for France, 
whose condition, in con.sequence of the long 
and expensive wars occa.sioned by the am- 
bition of her warlike monarch, was at this 
time most deplorable. The public debt was 
enormous, the nation was almost financially 
ruined, and the resources of the kingdom 
were almost exhausted; and nothing but a 
long period of peace would enable the coun- 
try to recuperate. The revenues were mort- 
gaged for many years to come, as the na- 
tional credit was almost destroyed. Agri- 
culture, manufacflures and all branches of 
indu.stry were reduced to the lowest state 
of depres.sion. Bankruptcy was general 
throughout France, while thousands of the 
laboring cla.s.ses were peri.shing by famine 
and di.sease. vSuch was the dear price paid 
by Louis XIV. to .seat a Bourbon on the 
throne of Spain, while that kingdom was 
deprived by treaty of .some of its most val- 
uable foreign pos.sessions. 
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The great talents of Louis XIV. and his 
rich inheritance would have given him a 
leading power among nations in any case ; 
but his immoderate thirst for conquest made 
him the scourge of Europe, instead of its 
benefac 5 lor. He was obliged to replenish 
his treasury, .so drained by his costly and 
ruinous wars, b}" resorting to the most op- 
pressive measures to wring supplies from 
his starving subjeAs. 

Conscious of his failures and the worthless- 
ness of the military glory which he had cher- 
ished in his younger and more prosperous 
days, Louis XIV. sought refuge in an ab- 
jecft superstition which inflicfted a final in- 
jury upon his kingdom. Influenced by his 
confessor, the Jesuit I^e Tellier, he bitterly 
persecuted the new Catholic se( 5 l of Jansen- 
ists — the followers of Jansen — the steadfast 
opponents of the moral, political and doc- 
trinal system of the Jesuits. 

The assistance which Louis XIV. ren- 
dered the Pretender James Stuart in his in- 
vasion of Scotland in 1715, and the French 
king’s evasion of several other articles of 
the Peace of Utrecht, would probably again 
have broken the peace of Europe had the 
life of the “Grand Monarque” been pro 
longed. But his health had been failing 
for some time. Feeling that his end was 
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approaching, he appoint^ 
gency under the presidency! 

Orleans to condu< 5 l the gov< 
the minority of his great-grandson, a child 
of five years, who had become the heir to 
the Fr^inch throne^ in consequence of the 
death of the king’s legitimate children 
and grandchildren. In order to provide for 
the succession in case of the little prince’s 
death, I.^uis XIV. caused his two sons by 
Madame de Montespan —the Duke of Maine 
and the Count of Toulouse — to be legiti* 
mated and placed in the line of succession. 

I.,ouis XIV. was soon seized with a vio- 
lent fever; and on his death-bed he addressed 
to his great-grandson and heir the following 
admonition, wliich was a condemnation of 
his own life-long policy: “Live at peace 
with your neighbors. Do not imitate me 
in my fondness for war, nor in my exorbi- 
tant expenditure. Endeavor to relieve the 
people at the earliest possible moment, and 
thus accomplish what, unfortunately, I my- 
self am uiudfle to do.” Louis XIV. died 
at Versailles, September i, 1715, at the 
age of .seventy- seven years, and after a reign 
of seventy-two years, or fifty-four from the 
expiration of the regency. His great-grand- 
son Louis XV. then began his long reign 
of fifty-nine years, A. D. 1715-1774. ^ 


SECTION 117— THE 

HiLE the war of the Spanish ] 
Succession was distradling the | 
South and West of iZurope for | 
twelve years, A. 1). 1702-1714, j 
the North and East of the I 
same continent were coiivqjsed for the first j 
twenty-one years of the eighteenth century, ■ 
A. D. 1700-1721, by the great AW'Mrrw ll^ar . 
between the Czar Peter the Creat of Russia | 
and King Charles XII. cf Sweden. j 

Peter the Great, as we have already seen, j 
had become sole Czar of Russia in 1689. | 
Charles XII., as we have seen, had be- | 

I 

come King of Sweden in 1697, in the same j 
year in which the Ele<ftor Frederick Angus- | 
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tus II. of Saxony' had been elecflcd Kmg of 
Poland w\th the title of Frederick Augustus 
I. Frederick IV. had become King of Den- 
mark in 1699, as also noticed in a preceding 
part of this volume. 

In 1700 Charles XII., the young King of 
Sweden, was only eighteen years of age; and 
the .sovereigns of Russia, Poland and Den- 
mark considered the time favorable for wrest- 
ing from Sweden th? provinces which she 
had formerly conquered. Peter the Great of 
Rus.sia w^as desirous of the possession of .some 
of the Swedish provinces on the ea.st side of 
the Baltic; Frederick Aiigu.stus, King ( 
land and Eledlor of Saxony, resolved 
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Prizing Livonia^^id King Frederick IV. of 
» Denmark dewKiined to appropriate unto 
himself Sclile^vig, which belonged to the 
Duke of Holstein, a brother-in-law^ of the 
young King of Sweden. An alliance against 
Sweden was accordingly concluded between 
the Czar of Russia and fhe Kings of Poland 
and Denmark, for the purpose of obtaining 


except by the destru< 5 lion of my enemies.” 
This .sentiment may have been sincere 
when uttered, but subsequent events con- 
tradi< 5 led it. 

To the astoni.shment of all Europe, the 
3^oung King of Sweden .suddenl}^ exhibited 
military talents. Having secured the alli- 
ance of England and Holland, whose fleets 


the coveted provinces by force. AlmOvSt at were sent to his assistance, and having deter- 
the same time, in the year 1700, the King mined upon cariydng the war into Denmark, 
of Denmark carried war into the dominions . Charles XII. landed wdth an army on the 
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of the Duke of Holstein, the King of Po- i island of Zealand, and laid .siege to Copen- 
land marched into Livonia and fell upon 1 hagen. lTi)on landing he put a Danish force 
Riga, and the Czar of Russia with eighty to flight, and then for the first time he heard 
thousand men invaded Esthonia ‘ and laid | the general discharge of musketry loaded 
siege to Narva. | with ball. He a.sked Major Stuart, a Brit- 

In this crisis the young King of Sweden ish officer who stood near him, wdiat was 
displayed a firmness and energy wdiich sur- the cause of that whistling wdiich he heard, 
prised both his enemies and his counselors. Major Stuart replied: “It is the .sound of 
He reassured his Senate b}- the spirited de- the bullets wdiich they fire against Vour 
cferation: “I have resolved nev^er to wage Majesty.” The young Swedish king re- 

am unjust war, nor ever to close a just one sponded: “Ver>^ well, this shall henceforth 
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be my music.” Copenhagen was only saved 
from the horrors of a bombardment by the 
payment of a heavy ransom. King Fred- 
erick IV. of Denmark, having invaded Hol- 
stein- Gottorp, and being completely hemmed 
in by the Swedes, was completely humbled 
after a campaign of six weeks, and found 
that nothing but a disadvantageous peace 
would save his kingdom from falling into the 
power of the Swedes. Tile Peace of Tra- 
vendal was accordingly concluded between 
the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, by 
which Frederick IV. renounced his alliance 
with RUvSsia and Poland, and agreed to in- 
demnify the Duke of Holstein-Oottorp. 

After humbling the King of Denmark, 
Charles XII., at the head of eight thousand 
Swedish troops, marched against the Czar 
of Russia, who, with eight}' thousand men, 
was then besieging Narva. Although the 
Swedish king bad but one tenth as many 
men as his antagonist, he did not hesitate 
to attack the army of Peter the Great, who 
was himself then al)sent. Having broken 
the Russian intrench men ts by a heavy can- 
nonade, Charles XII., on November 30, 
1700, ordered a bayonet charge; and, under 
cover of a severe storm of snow, which was 
driven into the foces of the Russians by the 
wind, he a.ssailed the enemy. The Russians 
were unable to stand their ground; and, 
after a' terrible battle of three hours, their 
works were forced on all sides. The Rus- 
sian loss was eight thousand killed and 
thirty thousand made prisoners. Many 
were drowned in the Neva b}' the breaking 
of the bridge. The Ru.ssians also lost all 
their baggage, .stores and cannon. Chailes 
XII. entered Neva as a conqueror, thinking 
that this great blow had completely broken 
the power of Peter the Great. I'he Czar, 
however, was not discouraged. He said: 
“I knew that the Swedes would beat us, 
but in time they will teach us to become 
their conquerors.” After his defeat Peter 
evacuated the Swedish provinces and de- 
voted his attention to disciplining his army. 

Instead of following up his vic 5 lory over 
Peter the Great, the Swedish king, after 
wintering at Narva, marched against Fred- 


erick Augustus of Polal^^rho had unsuw 
cessfully besieged Riga t^rorevious yearP 
After defeating the PoliJJ king in the 
bloody battle of Duna, in July, 1701, and 
obtaining full possession of the provinces 
of Livonia and Courland, Charles XII. 
marched into Poland. The Swedish mon- 




arch entered Warsaw on May 14, 1702, and 
soon afterward declared that he v.'ould not 
grant a peace to Poland until the Polish 
Diet had dethroned P'rederick AugUvStus and 
ele( 5 led another king in his place. On July 
9, 1702, Augustus was defeated with heavy 
loss by Charles in a desperate engagement 
near Clissow, in a large ])lain between War- 
saw and Cracow. The camp, baggage, 
artillery and military chest of Augustus 
fell into the hands of Charles, who .soon 


afterward took possession of Warsaw. 

While Charles XII. of Sweden was con- 


quering in Poland, his mo.st powerful enemy, 
Peter the Great of Russia, was reducing the 
Swedish provinces on the east side of the 
Baltic, and annexing them to the Ru.ssian 
Empire. Peter took Narva by storm, built 
the fortre.s.ses of vSchlu.sselburg and Cron- 
stadt, and caused the islands at the mouth 
of the Neva to be drained by .serfs; and 
there he laid the foundations of a city which 


he named vSt. Petersburg, and which he in- 
tended .should be the capital of the Russian 
limpire. In 1703 Peter compelled three 


hundred thousand people from Moscow and 
other Rus.sian cities to .settle at St. P^Jers- 
burg. He al.so encouraged foreigiJK to 
emigrate thither. Famine and di.seasi .soon 


carried two hundred thousand of the .settlers 


of the new city to their graves. Yet Peter 
was not discouraged, but he persevered in 
his enterpri.se; and, by his liberal and en- 
lightened policy, foreign arti.sans and mer- 
chants were induced to emigrate to St. 
Petersburg. 

Charles XII. defeated Frederick Augus- 
tus of Poland at Pultusk, May i, 1703, and 
compelled him to retreat into Saxony, his 
hereditary dominions. Through the influ- 
ence of the King of Sweden, Augustus was 
dethroned by the Polish Diet; and in Juk% 
1704, Stanislas Leczin.ski, voiwode of Posin, 
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Jr creature of OjflHfes XII., was ele< 5 led to grossed by the War of the Spanish Succes- 
the throne of »land by a Diet surrounded | sion to give any heed to the movements of 


by Swedish soKiers. Resolving to recover 
the Polish crown, Augustus returned to 
Poland with an army of Saxons, and took 
Warsaw, but was at length forced to retire. 
Augustus afterward received the assistance 
of sixty thousand Russians, whom Peter 
the Great had sent to expel the Swedes 
from Poland; but Charles routed the dif- 
ferent Russian divisions in succession, and 


the King of Sweden. Notwithstanding the 
stridl discipline of the Swedes, they fright- 
fully ravaged the Saxon territories. Au- 
gustus had now no other alternative than to 
consent to such terms of peace as the con- 
quering King of Sweden chose to didlate. 
Under these circumstances the Peace of 
Altranstadt was concluded, September 24, 
1706, on terms most humiliating to Augus- 
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Struck such terror into their ranks by the 
rapidity of his movements tlKxt the Rus- 
sians retired into their own territories, A. 
I). 1706. 

In the meantime a victory gained by the 
Swedes over the forces of Augustus opened 
to the vSwedish monarch the way into Sax- 
ony. Accordingly, Charles XII. invaded 
the Saxon dominions of Augustus, without 
aiding permission of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, whose attention was too much en- 


tus, who was required to renounce the crown 
of Poland for him.self and his posterity, to 
dissolve his alliance with the Czar of Rus- 
sia, and to surrender the Livonian Patkul 
to the vSwedish monarch, who put him to a 
cruel death. 

In September, 1707, Charles XII., at the 
head of forty thousand troops, reentered 
Poland, where Peter the Great had been en- 
deavoring to retrieve the affairs of Augus- 
tus. As the King of Sweden advanced, the . 
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Czar retired into his own dominions. Charles 
re.^olved to march upon Moscow; and Peter, 
becoming alarmed at this bold movement of 
his antagonist, solicited peace; but Charles, 
who had determined to completely subdue 
his great rival, haughtily replied; “I will 
treat at Moscow.’* Charles now advanced 
into Russia, and direc 5 led his course toward 
Moscow. Peter destroyed the roads and 
desolated the country between Poland and 
Moscow, vso that hunger, fatigue and con- 
stant partial ac 5 lions would so weaken the 
Swedish army that it could not reach Mos- 
cow. 

Charles XII., whose army was utterly ex- 
hausted, now resolved to inarch southward 
into the Ukraine, whither he had been in- 
vited by Mazeppa, Hetman of the Cossacks, 
who had resolved to throw off his allegiance 
to the Czar. Peter discovered the plans of 
the rebellious chief and thwarted them by 
the execution of his associates, and Ma- 
zeppa appeared in the Swedish camp as a 
fugitive rather than as a powerful ally. 

Charles XIT, had ordered a large army 
from Sweden, under General Ldwenhaupt, 
to reinfore him. While on his march to 
join Charles, Ldwenhaupt was defeated by 
the Russians in three battles with the loss 
of all his artillery, baggage and provisions; 
and he only succeeded in reaching the camp 
of Charles with a small force. The sev^erity 
of the winter of 1708-’ 9 reduced the Swe- 
dish army to twenty thousand men. At 
one time two thousand were frozen to death 
before the eyes of the hard-hearted Charles 
XIT. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes and suf- 
ferings of his army, the ambitious King of 
vSweden was still obstinately resolved upon 
the conquest of Russia. AMeiigth Charles 
laid siege to the strong towm of Piiltowa, on 
the frontiers of the Ukraine. When the Czar 
approached, with seventy thousand men, 
for the relief of the garrison, Charles hast- 
ened with the greater portion of his army to 
give battle to Peter, leaving the remainder 
to press the siege with vigor. On July 8, 
1709, was fought the great battle of Pul- 
towa, which ended forever the splendid 


career of Charles XII. of^^den. In this 
battle Peter the Great and hi*ubje< 5 ls fully 
proved that they had profited *y the lessons 
of their enemies. The Swedes charged wdth 
such impetuosity that the Russian cavalry 
w^ere forced back, biy. the Russian infantry 


held their ground until the cavalr}^ had 
rallied and again gone into the fight. In 
the meantime the Russian artillery had 
made frightful havex' in the Sw^edish ranks. 
Having left his heavy cannon in the mo- 
rasses, Charles could not contend success- 
fully against his antagonist; and, after a 
terrible battle of two hours, the Sv\x*dish 
arm^’ was hopelessly annihilated. Having 
been wounded during the siege of Pultow\a, 
Charles was carried about the field in a 
litter, wdiich w^as shattered to pieces by a 
cannon-ball while the battle was raging. 
The Czar’s hat was pierced by a musket- 
ball; and his favorite general, Menschikoff, 
had three horses shot under^ him. PMght 
thousand Swxxli.sh troops lay dead on the 
sanguinary field, and six thousand were 
made prisoners hy the vic 5 lorious Russians; 
and after retreating to the Dnieper twelve 
thousand were compelled to surrender to the 
pursuing Russians, and the once-vSplendid 
army of Charles XII. was totally destro3’cd. 
The Swedish soldiers who were made pris- 
oners by the Ru.ssians were dispersed over 
the vast Russian Empire, and not one of 
them ever retunied to his native 
Many perished in the wdlds of Siberia. 

The once-conquering Charles XTI. 
became a helpless fugitive; and, with 
hundred of his guards, he fled to the Turk- 
i.sh town of Bender, having lost in one day 
all what he had gained during nine years 
of war. The dethroned Augustus now re- 
entered Poland and wrested the Polish 
crown from Stanislas Leezinski; and Den- 
mark, Poland and Russia renewed theij al- 
liance against vSweden. King Frederick 
William I. of Prussia laid claim to certain 
Swedish possessions in Germany, and joined 
the coalition against Sweden, as did Eng- 
land also. Peter the Great invaded the 
Swedish provinces on the cast side of tl^ 
Baltic, the King of Denmark fell upon. 
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Schleswig, and the Prussians seized upon 
Swedish Pomerania. 

The Swedish monarch met with an honor- 
able reception at the hands of the Turks. 
He lived at Bender in royal splendor as the 
guest of the Sultan. He did not entertain 
a single thought of returning to his king- 
dom without having first conquered Russia. 
Charles made use of all the means at his 
command to induce the Turks to make war 
on Russia, and at length he succeeded. A 
Turkish army of two hundred thousand men 
marched to the Pruth, where it was met by 
a Russian arm 3’ under the Czar Peter. After 
four da^’s of hard lighting, in July, 1711, 
Peter and his whole army would have l)een 
killed or made prisoners had not his 
wife Catharine corrupted the Turks with 
Russian gold and thus brought about an 
honorable peace. Charles could not repress 
his rage at finding all his hopes for the over- 
throw of his great rival thus blasted. 

The obstinate Charles XII. still deter- 
mined to remain in Turkey, even after the 
Sultan had ordered him to leave the Otto- 
man dominions; and the Porte found it nec- 
essary to employ forcible means to send him 
away. Arming his immediate attendants, 
about three hundred in number, Charles de- 
fied a Turkish army of twenty-six thousand 
men. After a fierce resistance, in which 
many of his attendants were killed, and the 
house in which he defended himself had 
been set on fire, Charles was made a pris- 
oner. The Swedi.sh monarch remained a 
captive in Turkey ten months longer, wast- 
ing his time in useless obstinacy. 

Ill the nieahtime the Swedi.sh army under 
General Steenbock had defeated the Danes 
and the Saxons at Gadesbusch, in Mecklen- 
burg, and burned the defenseless town of 
Alton a, but were afterward compelled to 
surrender as prisoners of war to the Czar of 
Russia. The Ru.ssian arms were making 
rapid progress in the Swedish province of 
Finland; and the Rus.sian fleet gained a 
great vi< 5 lory over the Swedish navy near 
the i.sland of Oeland, in the Baltic sea. 

When Charles XII. learned that the 
council which governed Sweden in his ab- 


.seiice was about to appoiri^i|is sister regent ^ 
of the kingdom, and make pWee with Rus- 
sia and Denmark, he resol vecf to return to 
Sweden. The Swedish king left the Otto- 
man territories in October, 1714; and, after 
having traveled thnjjigb Hungary and Ger- 
many he unexpecledly arrived at Stralsund, 
in Swedish Pomerania, after a journey of 
fourteen days on horseback. 

At length the allied Danish, Saxon and 
Prussian armies laid siege to Stralsund. 
After a heroic defen.se on the part of the 
Swedes for over a year, Stralsund was sur- 
rendered to the besieging enem3\ in I)e- 
ceml^er, 1715; whereupon the whole of Pom- 
erania and the island of Rugen were taken 
possession of by the Prussians. Charles es- 
caped to Sweden in a boat, and still obsti- 
nately' refused to consent to a peace. 

In 1716 Charles XII. invaded Norway for 
the purpo.se of humbling the King of Den- 
mark for violating the Peace of Travendal. 
Charles soon returned to vSweden; and his 
attention was now occupied with the bold 
political schemes of his Prime Minister, 
Baron von Gortz, who was negotiating with 
Peter the Great for an alliance between Rus- 
sia and Sweden, by which these two powers 
might didlate law to PUirope, and place the 
Pretender James Stuait on the throne of 
England. 

In 1718, the vSwedish moharch invaded 
Norway a .second time, and laid siege to 
the fortre.ss of P'rederickshall. Here die 
“Alexander of the North” found his d|^*h. 
While recounoitering the works, diiriBg a 
terrific fire from the Danish batteries, on 
the night of December ii, 1718, Charles 
XII. was killed, whether by the bullet of 
an a.ssa.ssin, or by a grape-shot from the 
enemy, is a disputed point in history. 

After greatly restriefling the royal power, 
the Swedish Diet placed Ulrica Ri.ka- 
NORA, sister to Charles XII., on the throne 
of Sweden; and in 1719 Baron von Gortz 
was barbarously executed. In 1720 Ulrica 
Eleanora relinqui.shed the royal dignity to 
her husband, Frkdkrick of He.sse Cas.sel. 

By the Peace of Stockholm with PolanclQ^ 
Prussia, Denmark and PCngland, in i72(\ 
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and by the Peace of Nystadt with Russia, in 
1721, Sweden surrendered most of her for- 
eign possessions in return for an indemni- 
fication in money. The Baltic provinces of 
Ingria, Esthonia and Livonia were ceded 
to Russia; the greater part of Pomerania to 
Prussia; and Schleswig and Holstein to 
Denmark. Sweden thus lost her rank as 
the great power of the North; while Rus- 
sia, under the great Peter, l)cgan to control 
the destinies of the North and the East. 

While Sweden was almost ruined by the 
mad ambition of Charles XII., Russia, under 
the illustrious Peter the Great, was taking 
her place as a leading European power. 
The acquisition of the Swedish provinces of 
Ingria, Esthonia and Livonia by the Peace 
of Nystadt opened a new epoch for Russia. 
As long as Moscow had remained the Rus- 
sian capital the views of the Czars were 
more Asiatic than European, and the cus- 
toms and manners of the Russians were 
more assiniilatevi to those of Asia than to 
those of Europe; but since St. Petersburg, 
which was located nearer to the civilization 
of the West, had become the capital of the 
Phnpire and had risen into importance on 
account of the magnificence of its plan and 
of its buildings, Russia had become a Euro- 
pean state. 

Peter the Great wTOte to his ambassador 
in Paris: “Apprenticeships usually end in 
seven years. Ours has lasted thrice as long ; 
but, thank God, it is at length brought to 
the desired termination.” The Czar had 
good cause to be proud of his w'ork. In the 
first twenty-one years of the eighteenth 
century — the period wdiicli he had spent in 
learning, mainly from his enemies, the arts 
of conquering and governing — he had reor- 
ganized an army and created a navy, had 
built a city of palaces among the marshes 
of the Neva, had improved the administra- 
tion of justice, had more than doubled the 
foreign commerce of Russia, had caused 
maniifadtures to spring up in his dominions, 
had built roads, dug canals, and introduced 
the printing press. By his genius, his per- 
sonal energy and indusfry, he had promoted 
the civilization of Russia and placed her in 
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Peter the Great promoted learning and 
refinement of a higher grade by the estab- 
lishment of an Academy of Sciences. He re- 
modeled the government and police upon 
the plan of other European states, thus 
increasing the Czar’s power and diminish- 
ing that of the boyars. One of the inno- 
vations of Peter the Great which was pro- 
du( 5 tive of the most important consequences 
was the abolition of the dignity of Patri- 
arch, and the creation of a Holy Synod as 
the chief ecclesiastical court of Russia, to 
which the Czar communicated his orders. 

While Peter the Great was reforming his 
Empire he beheld with grief that his onl}^ 
son Alexis, the heir to the Russian throne, 
had joined the old Russian party in opposi- 
tion to his father’s reforms, and that he 
cherished an intention of restoring the old 
system and again making Moscow the Rus- 
sian capital. The Czar vainly endeavored 
to bend his son’s stubborn and defiant spirit 
and to make the prince a friend to luiropean 
civilization. Alexis held fast to his opin- 
ions, and at length disappeared from Rus- 
sia. Thereupon Peter the Great, anxious 
for the permanence of his institutions, or- 
dered the arrest of his son, and caused him 
to be brought home a prisoner and con- 
demned to death, A. I). 1722. It is dis- 
puted whether Alexis w’as executed, 2or 
whether he died in prison before execn»>n. 
The Senate and vSynod of RussJj in 
solemn a.ssembly conferred upon Peter the 
ftreat the title of Emperor of all the Ritssias: 
and he richly merited the title of Peier the 
Greats which was bestowed upon him by all 
classes of his subjects, wdio hailed him as 
the Father of his Countr3^ During the 
next few years Peter the Great waged w^ar 
with Persia, by which he extended the Rus- 
.sian frontier on the south-east. Peter’s 
favorite Prime Minister, Prince Menschikoff, 
had risen to his high station from the hum- 
ble condition of a baker-boy. Peter’s thirty- 
six years" reign ended wifh his death, in 

1725- * 
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SECTION III.— PERSIA, INDIA AND CHINA, 

PERSIA. 1 cas.ses. After enduring these miseries for 

N THK of Hr.ssEiN, who | seven months, Ispahan finally surrendered 

became Shah of Persia in 1694, ' to the besieging Afghans, Ocflober 21, 1722. 

the Afghan tribes, who had ' The triumphant Afghans deposed Shah 
long been subjedl to Persia, j Hussein, and cast him into prison, wdiere 
broke out in open rebellion. ■ he was murdered. Amazed at his own sue- 
At the same time the Uzbeck Tartars rav- ; cess, Mahmoud Ghiljee at first adopted 
aged the Persian province of Khorassan, | conciliatory measures; but when he found 

and tribes of wdld Kurds overran different the inhabitants of Ispahan recovering from 

portions of the IVrsian kingdom. Shah ; their apathy he became gloomy and suspic- 
Hussein W’as wholly incompetent for the ^ ious, and resolved upon the frantic enter- 
government of the kingdom in such an | prise of exterminating all the male popula- 
emergency. To add to his perplexities, the | tion of the Persian capital. He commenced 
astrologers predicted the total destruci^ion 1 by massacring three thousand of Hussein \s 
of Ispahan by an earthquake — a predidlion | guards and three hundred Persian nobles, 
wdiich caused a universal panic in Persia. 1 He then proscribed every one who had been 
The vShah and his court fled from the cap- ^ in the Shah’s service. For more than a 
ital; and the Mohammedan priests assumed fortnight the streets of Ispahan flowed with 
the dire<5lion of affairs, prescribing every blood, and the spirit of its inhabitants was 
measure that fanaticism could suggest to so utterly broken that it was a common 
avert the threatened vengeance of Heaven, i thing to see one Afghan leading three or 
In this crisis it w^as announced that an four Persians to execution. 

Afghan arm^^ of twxmty-five thousand men But the prac?lice of these horrid massacres 
under Mahmoud Ghiljee had invaded Per- soon made Mahmoud Ghiljee a madman, 
sia, A. I). 1722. The inhabitants of the He secluded himself in a dungeon for a 
Persian capital-received this announcement fortnight, fasting and praclicing the ^.ever- 
as the signal of their doom, but made no CvSt penances, hoping thus to propitiate 
adequate preparations to meet the Afghan Heaven. The only effecSl of this was to in- 
invaders. The Afghan army of tw^enty thou- crease his madness; and at length his 
sat& men advanced rapidly to Ispahan. mother caiEsed him to be smothered, in 
ThSffersian army numbered fifty thousand order to relieve him of his .sufferings. 
men,*wdio shone in gold and silver, while He was succeeded as chief of the Afghans 
their pampered steeds were sleek from hig^ by his cousin Ashruff. 

feeding and repose. The Afghans were For seven years the Afghans under their 
mounted on lean but hardy horses, and the chief, Ashrulf, ruled Persia with the most 
only things that glittered in their camp horrible tyranny and cruelty, costing the 
w^ere sw^ords and lances. country the blood of a million of its popula- 

The Afghans defeated the Persians at tion. But the fortunes of Persia were soon 
Gulnabad, nine miles from Ispahan, and retrieved, and AwShruff encountered a rival 
compelled them ^to flee in disorder into the in every part of the country where he least 
capital, which was at once besieged by the expeefted opposition. Tamasp II., Shah 
vic 5 lorious Afghans. The inhabitants of Is- Hussein's son and successor, had assumed 
pahaii endured indescribable miseries during the nominal sovereignty of the Persian 
the siege, being obliged to subsist on human kingdom, with the support of Khouli Khan, 
f|:sh; and the streets, the squares and the a chief who had risen from the humble con- 
gardens were covered with putrefying car- dition of a common laborer to the leadership 
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of the AfFshar tribe of Persia, and who de- I 
dared his determination to drive every 
Afghan from the soil of Persia, A. D. 1730. 

AshrufF, the Afghan chief, prepared for 
war, but was defeated by Khouli Khan in 
three great battles. The Afghan invaders 
were soon obliged to evacuate Ispahan, 
and were overtaken by Khouli Khan at the 
ruins of Persepolis, where they were again 
defeated, whereupon they fled to Shiraz. 
Their numbers still amounted to twenty 
thousand; but, as their leader deserted them 
to save himself, they dispersed, and very 
few reached their homes. Ashruff was over- 
taken in Seistan, and was slain by a Beloo- 
chee, who sent his head and a large dia- 
mond which he wore to Shah Tamasp II. 
“Thus was destroyed the grisly phantom 
which for seven wretched years had brooded 
over Persia, converting her fairest provinces 
into deserts, her cities into charnel-houses, 
and glutting itself with the blood of a mil- 
lion of her people. ’ ’ 

In 1736 Khouli Khan, whose ambition 
was insatiable, deposed Tamasp II., the 
puppet sovereign whom he had established 
on the Persian throne, and made himself 
vShah of Persia with the title of Nadir 
vSiiAii. He soon reconquered several })rov- 
inces on the Caspian which Peter the Great 
of Russia had wrested from l^ersia, and 
-compelled the vSultan of Turkey to cede 
Armenia and Georgia to him after driving 
the Turks from Persia. He reduced the 
province of Khorassaii, took the important 
cities of Candahar and Balkh, and subdued 
Afghanistan. In 1739 he invaded Hindoo- 
stan, and, by gaining a great vi< 5 lory over 
the Mogul army, became master of the 
Great Mogul Empire, occupying and plun- 
dering its capital, the great city of Delhi, 
and massacring a hundred thousand of its 
inhabitants. The Persian army returned 
home laden with a booty estimated at three 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Under Nadir Shah the proud days of 
Persian splendor and glory appeared to be 
restored ; and the boundaries of the Modern 
Persian Empire were the Caucasus moun- 
tain range, the Caspian Sea and the Oxus 


river on the north, 
east, the Arabian S( 
on the south, and 
west. 

But like Shah Abbas the Great, Nadir 
Shah, in the midst of his glory, was ren- 
dered miserable b>^ domestic calamities; as 
he was, like Abbas the Great, a cruel ty- 
rant to his subje( 5 ls and to his own family. 
He was rendered haughty by ambition, and 
made suspicious and cruel by avarice. Sus- 
pe< 5 ling his eldest son Reza to be plotting 
against him, he caused the prince’s eyes to 
be put out. Said Reza: “It is not my eyes 
you have put out; it is those of Persia.” 
Says Sir John Malcolm in his Ilis/orr of 
Persia-. “The prophetic truth sank deep 
into the heart of Nadir, who, becoming from 
that moment a prey to remorse and gloomy 
anticipations, never knew happiness nor de- 
sired that others should feel it.” 

The remaining years of his life were 
marked by a frightful succession of cruel- 
ties. Whole cities were depopulated by his 
murders, and people left their abodes and 
sought safety in caverns and deserts. Pl- 
nally his madness rose tex such a height 
that he contemplated putting to death 
almost every Persian in his army. His bar- 
barities eventually drove his subjec% to de- 
spair; and he was assassinated by the cap- 
tain of his guard, his oflicers being obliged 
to resort to this step to save their own lives, 
A. 1 ). 1747* 

After the assassination of Nadir SKli, 
Persia relapsed into anarchy, while tl^ Af- 
ghans and the I'zbecks reasserted their in- 
dependence. More than half a century of 
revolution and civil war followed, in conse- 
quence of the efforts of various competitors 
for the Persian crown. Kkkim Khan ruled 
Persia twenty" years, from 1759 to 1779, and 
fought successfully against the Ottoman 
Turks and the Turkomans. But after his 
death the internal troubles of Persia were 
renewed, and the Russians took advantage 
of this anarchy to seize Georgia in 1783. 

In 1795 Aga MoHAMMKDKHANmade him- 
self vShah of Persia, and became the founder 
of the Kadjar dyna.sty, which still occup*s 
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' the I^rsian After usurping the sov- 
ereign t}^ of Aga Mohammed Khan 

restored ordel to the kingdom which had 
been so long^distrac 5 led by civil war and 
anarchy, and removed the capital of Persia 
from Ispahan to Teheran, which still re- 
mains the seat of government of that fa- 
mous Oriental monarchy. He then invaded 
Georgia, captured and pillaged Tiflis, its 
capital, and massacred its inhabitants. 

Aga Mohammed Khan was a man of an 
extraordinarily ferocious disposition, and 
treated his family with great cruelt3\ Al- 
though he was a sagacious and profound 
dissembler, he was rigorously just; and, 
although he was grasping and avaricious 
himself, he would not in the least tolerate 
peculation in his officials. He was particu- 
larly indulgent to his soldiers, and they re- 
paid his kindness by their fidelity. In his 
latter years his temper, which had alwa3\s 
been peevish and dangerous, became fero- 
cious. His countenance is said to have re- 
sembled that of a shriveled old woman, and 
to have^^occasionally assumed a horrible ex- 
pression, of which he was sensible, and for 
which reason he could not endure to be 
looked at. Even his confidential domestics 
approached him trembling, and their blood 
curdled at the sound of his shrill, dissonant 
voice, which was usually only raised by 
uttering a term of gross abuse or an order 
for punishment. 

Aga Mohammed Khan was assassinated 
in Lj 97 by two of his attendants whom he 


hacr|*entenced to death for disturbing him 
wdth their noise. He was succeeded on 
the Persian throne by his nephew Futeh 
Aei Shah, whose long reign of thirty-eight 
years, A. D. 1797-1835, was disturbed by 
several bloody wars with Russia which will 
be noticed in the history of the nineteenth 
century. Futeh Ali Shah’s grandson and 
successor, Shah Mohammed, had an un- 
eventful reign of thirteen years, A. D. 1835- 
1848. Shah Mohammed’s son and succes- 
sor, Nasr-KI)-Din, is the present sovereign, 
the events of whose reign will also be re- 
lated in the chapter on the nineteenth cen- 


FAIJ. OF THE MOCUTL EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

The remaining history of the Great Mo- 
gul Empire in India after Aurungzebe’s 
death, in 1707, is but the melancholy record 
of a series of miserable struggles among 
Baber’s descendants for the imperial sway, 
while the Empire was constantly becoming 
less worth the contest. Aurungzebe’s death 
was immediately followed by a bloody civil 
war among his sons. Battles in which three 
hundred thousand men were engaged were 
fought near Agra, the capital of the Em- 
pire. Aurungzebe’s second son, Moham- 
med Mauzm, defeated his brothers, who 
were slain in battle, and ascended the Mo- 
gul throne under the names of Shah Ae- 
EUM, the “King of the World,” and Ba- 
hadur Shah, the “Valiant King.” 

Shah Allum did not inherit his illustrious 
father’s capacity or his good fortune. In- 
volved in a struggle with the Sikhs of the 
Punjab, and perplexed by the restless ambi- 
tion of his four sons, who appeared as com- 
petitors for the Mogul crown during his 
life-time, he died of grief and anxiety in 
17x2, after a reign of five yearSy leaving be- 
hind him the reputation of an accompli .shed, 
liberal and humane monarch. 

After Shah Allum ’s death the usual civil 
war arose among his four sons, who, besides 
appealing to force of arms, resorted to every 
stratagem that fraud and treachery could 
suggest to base minds, in order to circum- 
vent each other. Mauz Odin, the eldest of 
Shah Allum’s four sons, by a superior stroke 
of perfidy, succeeded in overthrowing his 
three brothers and putting them to death. 
Fie thus gained the Mogul throne, and as- 
sumed the title of Jehander Shah. His 
chief adviser was a concubine, one of the 
impure class of public dancers; and he was 
frequently seen near Delhi, walking with 
such abandoned females. 

After reigning for a year and a half in 
voluptuous indolence, Jehander Shah was 
dethroned by the disaffedled omrahs; where- 
upon his nephew Ferokhsir seized the 
Mogul throne, after defeating and killing 
his uncle. But while Ferokhsir was in- 
vested with the external marks of authority , 
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Finding him- 


f tfe 


warded by the followinflfcyeecli from Nai 
Shah, exhibiting a strai» medley of t 
monarch, the ruffian and ^e fanatic: “Are 
not you both most ungrateful villains to 
your king and country, who, after possessing 


the omrahs, who had raised him to the 
throne, reserved to themselves all the essen- 
tial powers of government, 
self used as a mere puppet, Ferokhsir pro- 
jected the overthrow of his masters, and 
Slaughtered without compunClion every per- 
son in his power from whom he could ap- 
prehend any possible danger. According 
to the genius of Oriental policy, Ferokhsir’s 
plot for the destru( 5 lion of the omrahs was 
secret and perfidious; but the omrahs de- 
tected the plot, counteracted it by their su- 
perior address, and caused Ferokhsir to be 
strangled after a reign of six years, A. D. 
1718. 

After the Mogul Empire had been kept in 
an unsettled condition for several years by 
the intrigues of the omrahs, Moiiammkd 
Shah was raised to the throne about A. D. 
1720. By an expert use of his power, Mo- 
hammed Shah effected the destruction of 
the omrahs who had contributed to his ele- 
vation; after which, considering himself per- 
fectly secure from his enemies, he abandoned 
himself to a career of luxury and debauch- 
ery, and utterly negleCted public affairs. 
The most destructive abuses and oppres- 
sions prevailed throughout the Mogul Em- 
pire. 

Instead of offering a resolute opposition 
to the Mahrattas, who were then rapidly 
rising into power in Hindoostan, Moham- 
med Shah purchased peace of those maraud- 
ers by paying them as a ransom a fourth 
part of his resources. With a weakness 
still more fatal, Mohammed Shah, finding it 
troublesome to colleCt this fourth part of his 
resources, permitted the ruthless Mahrattas 
to coiled it in their own rough way, thus 
abandoning his subjeds to the spoiler. 

The misgovernment under Mohammed 
Shah brought the whole Mogul Empire into 
such a distraded condition that a treacher- 
ous omrah who hoped to aggrandize himself 
by the subjugation of his countrymen insti- 
gated Nadir Shah of Persia to invade Hin- 
doostan in 1 739. Marching into the country 
with a powerful army, Nadir Shah gained 
possession of Delhi through the treachery 
of Mohammed Shah’s officers, who were re- 


such wealth and dignities, call me from my 
own dominion to ruin them and yourselves ? 
But I will scourge you with all my wrath, 
which is the vengeance of God.’’ 

A Persian soldier seized a pigeon-seller’s 
basket, and the pigeon -.seller called out that 
Nadir Shah had ordered a general pillage; 
wdiereupon the streets of Delhi were soon 
filled with an excited populace, who at- 
tacked the Persians. A report was circu- 
lated that Nadir Shah was dead, and two 
thousand Persians were slaughtered before 
night. Nadir Shah him.self was shot at. 
This incident aroused his tiger-like ferocity, 
aud caused him to order a general massacre 
of the populace of Delhi. Before two 
o’clock one hundred thousand men, women 
and children of the great capital of the Mo- 
gul Empire in India lay dead in bloody 
heaps. During this atrocious deed the 
enraged Shah of Persia sat in the mosque at 
Delhi. None but his slaves dared approach 
him, as his countenance was dark and terri- 
ble. At length the Mogul Emperor, Mo- 
hammed Shah, attended by a number of 
his chief omrahs, ventured to come near him 
with downcast eyes. The omrahs who pre- 
ceded Mohammed Shah bowed down their 
foreheads to the ground. Nadir Sl^h in- 
quired sternly what they wanted^pThey • 
exclaimed unaniniousi}’ : ‘ ‘ Spare thl city ! ’ ’ 
Mohammed Shah did not utter a word, but 
the tears flowed fast from his eyes. The 
tyrant Shah of Persia was touched witli pity 
for once; and, sheathing his .sword, he .said: 
“For the sake of the prince Mohammed, I 
forgive.” The effe<?l of his orders for the 
ces.sation of the ma.s.sacre w^as so instanta- 
neous that everything was calm in the Mo- 
gul capital in the cour.se of a few minutes. 

But when the ma.s.sacre ceased the pillage 
only commenced, and the amount of the 
plunder has been estimated at from one 
hundred and fiftj" million to three hundred 
and fifty million dollars in our money. Dur- 
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the sacking Q#|j?L>elhi the gates of the 
city were closed, | id the populace began to 
suffer the horroji of famine. Tucki, an 
a( 5 lor, was plajdng before Nadir Shah, who 
was so delighted with the performance that 
he promised the a< 5 lor any^ reward that he 
should ask. The noble Tucki fell on his 
knees, and exclaimed: “O King, command 
the gates to be opened, that the poor may 
not perish.” The Shah of Persia granted 
the a( 5 lor\s reqiie.st, and Tucki was rewarded 
for his benevolence b}" the blessings of his 
fellow-creatures. 

After extorting from the wretched Hin- 
doos all the money and treasures which 
they could furnish, Nadir Shah reinstated 
Mohammed Shah in his authority with 
pomp and solemnity, but took from him 
Afghanistan and Beloocliistaii, and gave 
him some good advice. The Sliah of Per- 
sia then retired from Delhi, and returned in 
triumph to his own kingdom; but he was 
attacked on his wa^^ b}^ the Afghans, who 
plundered his camp of much of his treasure, 
among which was the valuable diamond 
called Noh-r- 7 wof\ ‘ ‘ the Mountain of Light. ’ * 

No sooner were the Persian armies with- 
drawn from India than a general defedlion 
of the Hindoo dependents of the Mogul 
Phnperor occurred. None were willing to 
yield obedience to a sovereign who was no 
longer able to enforce his authorit3\ All 
the tribes of enterprising warriors that had 
sougll refuge in the mountains during the 
perioclt^f Mogul splendor now descended 
into thd plains, and seized the finest prov- 
inces of the ICmpire. HvQn private adven- 
turers assumed the rank of sovereigns. 

Nadir Shah of Persia was assassinated by 
his own officers in 1747, in the midst of the 
confusion prevailing in India in conse- 
quence of the dissolution of the Mogul Em- 
pire; and this event occasioned a fresh inva- 
sion of India by the Afghan chieftain 
Achmet Abdallah, who had been en- 
abled to raise an army of fifty thousand 
men by seizing three hundred camels loaded 
with treasure. He marched against Delhi, 
an(l|;his destroying hosts ravaged India in 
the whole course of their advance. 


Mohammed Shah died in the midst of 
this Afghan invasion, A. D. 1747, and was 
succeeded on the Mogul throne by his eldest 
son Ahmed Sh.\h, who was unable to re- 
store the declining fortunes of the Mogul 
Empire against the attacks of the Mahrat- • 
tas and the Rohillas, who were troublesome 
in India itself; while the Afghans had es- 
tablished a powerful monarchy west of the 
Indus, and wrested the provinces of Moul- 
tan and Lahore, in the Northwest of Hin- 
doostan, from the Mogul Emperor. The 
Mahrattas were a powerful tribe from the 
Vindhya mountains and the head of the 
Western Ghauts. The>’^ had alread3^ over- 
run the northern portion of the Deccan, 
and now penetrated into the imperial prov- 
inces of Agra and Delhi. 

After Ahmed Shah had reigned seven 
3"ears he was blinded and deposed b^^ Gazi, 
an omrah of great influence, who enthroned 
Allitmghirk, a descendant of Aurungzebe, 
and who had been for some time confined 
as a prisoner of state. The Mogul domin- 
ions were now sul)je( 5 led to the ravages of 
the Afghans, who marched an army to the 
ver\' gates of Delhi, so that the Mogul cap- 
ital was again at the mercy of an enem> . 
The Mogul Emperor had .sunk so low that 
he begged the Afghan chief, Abdallah, not 
to leave him to the mercy of his own \hzier, 
the rebel Gazi, who had put out the eyes of 
Ahmed Shah. The Afghan chief gladly 
complied with the Mogul Emperor’s re- 
quest; and, after plundering the country of 
everything of value, he occupied Delhi, 
leaving Allumghire to regret his folly and to 
lament over his exhausted treasury. At 
length Gazi caused Allumghire to be assas- 
sinated, A. D. 1759. 

The Afghans laid Delhi under such op- 
pre.ssive contributions that the inhabitants 
took up arms in despair. The Afghan 
chief was .so enraged at this that he ordered 
a general massacre, which lasted a full week 
without ce.s.sation. At the same time many 
of the edifices were set on fire and consumed ; 
and thus the great city of Delhi, one of 
the two capitals of the Mogul Empire — 
which, in the days of its glory, was said to 
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have been thirty-four miles long, and to 
have contained two millions of people — 
was reduced almost to a heap of ruins. 

These repeated ravages of foreign in- 
vaders utterly broke the power of the Mo- 
•gul Kniperor. The native Hindoo chiefs 
usurped the governments of the various 
provinces of the Empire; and some of the 
provinces were seized by the English and 
the French, who now began their struggle 
wdth each other for supremacy in India. 

But though the Great Mogul became a 
mere name it was a name that was highly 
venerated b}- the great mass of the Hin- 
doos, who felt the advantage of having a 
sovereign who could protedl them from the 
tyranny of the local governors and give 
them redrevSs when needed. The Mogul 
Emperor’s dominions gradually melted 
away until only thu city of Delhi and its 
vicinity remained within the Great Mogul’s 
jurisdiAion, but while his title remained 
there were man}' popular reasons for re- 
sj)e<fling it. 

Accord ingl 3^ grants of land were sanc- 
tioned by his name, even in localities where 
he possessed no administrative authority. 
The Hindoo nabobs had their Jirmafis, or 
commissions of appointment, under his nom- 
inal saiK^lion, even though they tolerated 
no interference on his part in their respect- 
ive governments; and the coin continued to 
be struck in his name long after he was re- 
duced to the condition of a mere pensioner 
of the English East India Company. 

The Mahrattas now made an effort to 
seize the Mogul Empire by one bold stroke; 
but Abdallah, the Afghan chief, was still 
in India, and he took the field against the 
Mahrattas. On January 7, 1761, was fought 
the great battle of Panniput, near Delhi, 
in which each army numbered about two 
hundred thousand men, and in which the 
Mahratta army was almost totally destroyed 


master of his own dom^c)ns, and who 
perienced a variety of tH most cruel (us- 
a.sters. Finally the Mogi^Emperor became 
involved in a quarrel with the English East 
India Company, whose troops defeated his 
army at Buxar jn 1 764, in consequence of 
which he fell completely under the influence 
of that powerful British mercantile corpora- 
tion, thus putting an end to the influence 
of his name in Hindoostan, and rendering 
the English East India Compan\' the pre- 
dominant power in India. In the next half 
century India pre.sents a perplexed ehroni- 
cle of violent revolutions, occasioned by the 
various Hindoo chiefs who successively 
rose to more or less ])ower, and their con- 
tests with the Ivnglish East India Company. 

1 The account of the last revolution that 
I occurred in the Mogul dominions previous 
I to the time that the Mogul .sovereigns be- 
! came pensioners of the English I^ast India 
} Company is interesting as a pi< 5 lure of Ori- 
! entalism, and instrudlive as an example of 
j the instability of human grandeur and the 
precarious condition of de.s])otic govern- 
ments. This revolution was inaugurated 
by (Hiolam Khadur, who had been disin- 
herited by his father and driven from his 
jjresence for vice and crime. vShah Allum 
II., the Mogul Ivmperor, took him under 
his protection, treated him as his own .son, 
and conferred u]>on him the .second title in 
the Mogul dominions — the title of Emir of 
Emirs. M 

Gholam Khadur lived with Shjy^Allum 
II, at Delhi, and rai.sed a force of about 
eight thousand troops of his own country- 
men, the Moguls, assuming the command 
of this force him.self. Gholam Khadur was 
of a pa.ssionate tem]>er, haughty, cruel, un- 
grateful and debauched. Toward the clo.se 
■ of the year 17S8 vShah Allum II. had be- 
j come sus})icious that .some of the neighbor- 
ing rajahs would make efforts to conquer 


by the victorious Afghans, who then re- what remained of his dominicm.s — a su.spi- 
turned home. cion which was confirmed by the approach 

The power of the Mogul Emperor was of a large army toward his capital coni- 
now at an end. Abdallah, the Afghan manded by a chief named I.smail, and aided 
chief, conferred the Mogul .soveieignty on by vScindia, the warlike Mahratta soveifign. 
Shah At,LUM II., who was never really Gholam Khadur reassured Shah Allum 
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who was dis^jC-aged at the array of his 
formidable foes.f fGholani urged the Mogul 
Kmperor to ma^h out, give his troops a 
supply of money, and he would lay his head 
on the enemy’s being repulsed. When the 
Emperor replied that ht^ had no money 
Gholam offered to advance an adequate sum 
himself, saying: “Only head the army. 
The presence of the monarch is half the 
battle.” Shah Allum II. appeared to con- 
sent to do so, and requested Gholam to 
assemble the army, to paj^ the arrears of the 
troops and to inform them of the Emperor’s 
purpose to lead them in person. 

Gholam Khadur was therefore greatl}" 
astonished when on the following day he 
intercepted a letter from Shah Allum II. to 
Scindia, the hostile Mahratta chief, desiring 
him to make all po.ssible haste and destroy 
Gholam, saying in the letter: “For he urges 
me to a<5l against my wishes and oppose 
you.” When Gholam thus discovered his 
sovereign’s treachery he marched out with 
his tnK)ps, crossed the Jumna, and en- 
canifHid on the other side of the river, oppo- 
site the fort of Delhi, the Emperor’s resi- 
dence. He then returned to the Emperor 
his intercepted letter, asking him if such 
cond 11(51 did not merit the loss of his throne. 
After a siege of .several days, Gholam took 
the fort by storm, entered the palace in 
arms, appeared in the limperor’s chaml>er, 
insulted the old monarch in the most bar- 
baroiA manner, knocked him down, knelt 
on hi.«fereast, dug out one of his eyes with 
his knife, and ordered one of the Emperor’s 
servants to thrust out his master’s other eye. 

Gholam Khadur then pillaged the palace, 
proceeded to the Zezana, the residence of 
the Emperor’s women, insulted the ladies, 
and tore the jewels from their noses, ears 
and limbs. Having lived with the Emperor, 
he was well acquainted with the different 
places where his treasures were concealed. 
He dug up the floor of the Emperor’s own 
bed-room, where he discovered two chests 


containing one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand gold mohurs in specie — a sum equal to 
alm^^t a million dollars in ourmone}' — which 
he took with vast sums besides. 


Gholam Khadur perpetrated a nefarious 
trick of the meanest kind to get at the con- 
cealed jewels of the Emperor’s women. He 
invited the Emperor’s ladies and daughters 
to come and pay their respe<5ls to him, prom- 
ising to free .such as ' could be.st please him 
by their dre.ss and appearance. The inno- 
cent, unthinking w(mien brought out their 
jewels and adorned themselves in their most 
elegant attire to please Gholam. He or- 
dered them to be conveyed into a hall, where 
he had prepared ordinary dres.ses for them. 
He compelled them to put on these dresses, 
by the aid of eunuchs; after which he took 
po.s.se.ssioii of their elegant dresses and 
jewels, and sent the women home to lament 
their own credulous vanity and to cur.se his 
treachery. Gholam in.sulted the Emperor’s 
daughters by making them dance and sing, 
and brought the most Ileautiful of these prin- 
ce.s.ses, Mobaruck ul Mulk, into his pre.sence; 
but .she stabl)ed henself rather than submit 
her person to him. 

Soon afterward Scindia, the Mahratta 
chief, came to the aid of Shah Allum II. 
ostensibly; but his real de.sign was to make 
him.self master of the remnant of the once- 
mighty Mogul dominion. Gholam Khadur 
fled, and took refuge in the fort of Agra, 
the other Mogul capital, a distance of one 
hundred and fift}^ miles south from Delhi. 
He was be.sieged there by Scindia’s troops. 
Conscious that he would be taken pri.soner 
if he remained there, he took advantage of 
a dark night by .stuffing his saddle with a 
large stock of precious stones and fleeing 
with a few followers toward Persia. Unfor- 
tunately for him he fell from his horse the 
.second night of his flight, and was taken 
pri.soner by a party of cavalry which had 
been .sent in pursuit of him. He was 
brought into the presence of Scindia, who 
exposed him for .some thne in irons and then 
in a cage, after which he ordered his cap- 
tive’s ears, nose, hands and feet to be cut 
off, and his eyes to be taken out, allowing 
him to die in that condition. 

The vi(5loriou.s Scindia seized on the rem- 
nant of the Mogul Empire which he had pro- 
fessedly come to prote<5l, and only left to 
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Shah Allum II., the nominal Mogul Em- 
peror, the city of Delhi and its immediate 
vicinity, where, in his blindness, he re- 
mained an empty shadow of royalt5^ 

In 1803 the English under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterward DuA:e of Wellington, 
after defeating the Mahrattas in the battle 
of Assaye, placed the immediate sover- 
eignty of Delhi and Agra under the Eng- 
lish East India Company, which pensioned 
off the last descendant of the mighty royal 
race of Baber. Thus ended the Great Mogul 
Empire in India ; though the title of King of 
Delhi continued for more than a century to 
be given to the lineal descendant of the 
Grand Mogul dynasty, who still resided at 
Delhi as a pensioner of the English East 
India Company". 

CHINA. 

As we have seen, the long reign of the 
Chinese Emperor Kang-hi extended into the 
eighteenth centur5^ Kang-hi was unhappy 
in his domestic relations, on account of the 
condu( 5 l of his two sons, who rebelled 
against their father, and were successively 
banished from China. In 1720 Kang-hi re- 
ceived the congratulations of his whole Em- 
pire upon the signal vi( 5 lory over the Eleuts, 
or Thibetans, who had ravaged China for 
several years — a vi<d:ory which made Thibet 
a dependency of the Chinese linipire. In 
November of the same year the Czar of 
Russia visited Pekin with a splendid retinue 
in European costume, and was received at 
the Chinese court with all due respec 5 l, but 
failed to secure the adoption of measures for 
the establishment of a free intercourse be- 
tween the Chinese and Russian Empires, 
which had been the obje( 5 l of his visit. 

Kang-bi died December 20, 1722, in the 
s^xty-ninth year of his age, after a reign of 
sixt}^ years; having ju.st before his death de- 
clared his fourth son Yuno-chinc; his suc- 
cessor. Yung-ching did not pursue his 
illustrious father’s enlightened policy. The 
haughty condudl of the Jesuit missionaries 
in China aroused the new Emperor’s suspi- 
cions; and he broke up their schools, im- 
posed many restridlions upon them, and 
finally banished them from China, retaining 


at court only a few with^^^gse services he 
could not dispense. The nSve Christians 
were then persecuted, not ejeepting those 
of the imperial family. It must be con- 
fessed that the intriguing spirit of the 
Jesuits had given ^Yung-ching .some rea- 
sonal)le grounds for alarm, and that their 
extravagant assertions of papal stipremacy 
might have infu.sed su.spicion of their de- 
signing to render the Emperor of China de- 
pendent upon the Pope of Rome. 

In other respecfts Yung-ching was a good 
.sovereign, assiduous and indefatigable in 
the di.scharge of his duties, steady and reso- 
lute in his di.sposition, endowed with a de- 
gree of eloquence and address, and atten- 
tive in answering the petitions which were 
addressed to him. He governed entirely 
himself, and no monarch was ever more ab- 
.solute in his rule or more dreaded by his 
.subjects. By this unlimited authority he 
was enabled to enforce a great many excel- 
lent laws and regulations, in the framing of 
which he had spent entire days and nights 
with the most unrelenting industry and per- 
.severance. The most certain method of 
gaining his fa^'or was by pre.senting him 
with some .scheme tending to the public 
welfare or to the relief of his subje< 5 I.s in 
times of famine and pestilence — in the exe- 
cution of which he .spared no pains, if the 
measure .seemed pracflicable. He pre.served 
I^eace during his reign, and by his prudent 
precautions he averted the horrors of ^ose 
famines and ^pestilences that periodica»de- 
va.stated China. " 

The city of Pekin was almost destroyed by 
an earthquake, November 13, 1731 — the 
severest earthquake that had ever been felt 
in China, and in which four hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have jperi.shed. The 
first shocks were so sudden and .so violent 
that a hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
of the Chine.se capital were buried in the 
ruins of their lupuses. Three hundred 
tlupusand people perished in the surrounding 
country, and entire villages were laid pros- 
trate. The Emperor Yung-ching was deeply 
affected by the great calamity, and ordei^ 
an account to be taken of the families that 
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Jliad suffered with an estimate of the 

^damage it hadlSccasioned, while he himself 
advanced conf^derable sums for the relief 
of his suffering subjecfls. 

Yung-ching died in 1736, and was suc- 
ceeded on the Chinese throne by his illegit- 
imate son KiKN-UTN(i, who, upon his ac- 
cession, made a vow that if, like his grand- 
father Kang-hi, he were permitted to reign 
sixty years he would then abdicate his 
throne. In the estimation of Europe, Kien- 
lung was the greatest of the sovereigns of 
the half-civilized nations during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Kien-lung’s long reign was spent almost 
entirely in wars with the barbarous nations 
on the entire western frontier of China. 
These wars were mainly a series of ruthless 
massacres. The Chinese conquered the 
greater part of Central Asia. The Emperor 
Kien-lung always thought that he had a just 
cause when he massacred whole tribes. 
After the defeat and massacre of the Kal- 
muck Tartars, he erecfted a stone tablet at 
Elee with the following inscription: “The 
tree which Heaven plants, though man may 
fell it, can not be uprooted. The tree which 
Heaven fells, though man may replant it, 
will never grow.” 

To his own subjedls Kicn-lung was on 
the whole a just and good sovereign; but he 
inherited his father’s dislike of the Chris- 
tians, and for a time he cruelly persecuted 
theln, accusing them of trea.sonable designs 
witfeiit the least shadow of reason. The 
relenWess fury which he thus displayed was 
eagerly seconded by the mandarins, who 
had been jealous of the superior intelligence 
of the Jesuit missionaries. 

Kien-lung’s fame extended to Europe; 
and missions from England, Holland and 
Russia were sent to his court. It was in 
1793 that the famous British embassy under 
Lord Macartney arrived in China with the 
design of establishing commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and China. 
It was in 1 795 that the Dutch embassy under 
Titsing appeared in China. These emba.ssies 
wj^e not productive of the good results ex- 
pected therefrom. The Chine.se believed 


themselves the only enlightened nation in 
the world, and claimed homage from all 
others as barbarians. The Emperor Kien- 
lung himself seems to have been free from 
these prejudices; but all his officers of state 
were opposed to au increase of foreign inter- 
course, which they feared would be fatal to 
their privileges. Kien-lung therefore pur- 
.sued the narrow-minded, illiberal policy of 
his predeces.sors, and sternly refused to per- 
mit the European powers to open commercial 
relations with China, making a single ex- 
ception in favor of Rus.sia, which country 
carried on a considerable commerce with the 
northern provinces of the Celestial Empire. 

Kien-lung’s expressed desire to live to 
reign sixty years was granted ; and, in 
accordanee with the vow which he had made 
at the time of his acce.ssion, in 1736, he 
abdicated the Chinese thione in 1796, ap- 
pointing his fifth .son Kia-kinc; hissucce.s.sor. 
Kien-lung died Februar}^ 11, 1799. Kia- 
king's twenty -four years’ reign, A. D. 179b- 
1820, will be considered in the history of 
the nineteenth century. 

EMPIRES IN 1 -AKTIIP'.R INDIA. 

Farther India, or India beyond the Gan- 
ges, has been the .seat of .several empires. 
Of these vSiam is wry ancient, lint Anam 
and Burmah only ro.se to importance in the 
eighteenth century. Pegu was an ancient 
kingdom of P'arther India, which was con- 
quered about 1755 by Alompra, the vidlo- 
rious founder of the Empire of Burmah, 
who e.stablished the complete independence 
of Burmah, .subdued the small neighboring 
kingdoms, invaded Siam, and, after a .series 
of vi( 51 orie.s, besieged the Siame.se capital. 
Onl}^ Alompra's sudden illne.ss and death in 
1760 prevented his entire subjugation of 
Siam. The Burmese army at once evacu- 
ated Siam. 

In 1767 a Chine.se army invaded Burmah 
and approached its capital, but was routed 
with great .slaughter in a pitched battle. 
The Chinese failed in another invasion of 
Burmah some years afterward. Several .sub- 
sequent wars between Siam and Burmah re- 
sulted in the exten.sion of Burmese territory. 
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SECTION IV.— EUROPE FROM 1714 TO '^740. 



JHE death of the Princess Sophia 
of Hanover made her son, the 
Eledlor George Louis of Han- 
over, the heir to the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland by 
the terms of the A <51 of vSettlement passed by 
the English Parliament in 170J and accepted 
by Scotland upon its constitutional, or Par- 
liamentary Union with England in 1707. 
Upon Queen Anne’s death, August i, 1714, 
this German prince was instantly proclaimed 
King of Great Britain by the (pieen’s coun- 
selors, with the title of Gkorgk I ; thus be- 
ginning the reign of the present House of 
Brunswick, of which the present illustrious 
(jueen is the sixth on the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

It was believed that the Jacoliites would 
endeavor to offer a forcible opposition to the 
accession of George I. ; but they were taken 
by surprise by Queen Anne’s death, and 
were therefore unprepared to make any re- 
sistance. 

George I. made no haste to take posses- 
sion of his new kingdom, and did not arrive 
in England until six weeks after Queen 
Anne’s death, when he and his eldest son 
landed at Greenwich. He was well received 
by his new subjects, but he utterly lacked 
the qualities essential to arouse the loyalty 
of the English people. Being a thorough 
German, he could not .speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and was obliged to learn by rote a few 
English words in which to reply to the ad- 
dresses of his new subjecfls. He was fifty- 
four years of age when he ascended the 
British throne, and was .small of stature, 
awkward in manner and insignificant in ap- 
pearance. His private life was scandalous; 
and when he came to England he left his 
wife, Sophia of Zell, behind him in Ger- 
many, a privSoner in one of his castles in his 
Eledlorate of Hanover. He was honest and 
well intentioned in his treatment of his new 
subje( 5 ls, but could never learn to be an 
Englishman. He preferred his native Han- 


over as a residence and visited that country 
yearly, thus causing constant annoyance 
and embarrassment to his Ministers in Eng- 
land. The Engli.sh nation cordially dis- 
liked him, and tolerated him only becau.se 
he was a constitutional monarch and the 
only Protestant heir to the British crown, 
and becau.se he did not interfere with their 
li!)erties. 

George I. began his reign as King of 
Great Britain and Ireland by excluding the 
Tories from the government and forming a 
new Ministry con.sisting almost exclusively 
of Whigs, who were his natural supporters. 
He took no part in the government of his 
new kingdom, leaving the affairs of state 
entirely to his Ministers. 

Queen Anne’s Tory Ministers had dis- 
gusted the Engli.sh nation by their plots for 
the re.storation of the Stuarts to the British 
throne, and had thus made their party odious 
to the great majority of Englishmen. The 
restoration of the Stuarts would have been 
simply the undoing of the work of the Revo- 
lution of 168S, the repudiation of the national 
debt and the reestabli.shment of Roman 
Catholicism by force. 

The Whigs were pledged to sustain the 
results of the Revolution of 168S, and could 
not be .su.specffed of disloyalty to the .s^lem 
which they had established, whatevejftieir 
faults as a party were. The confidAce of 
the Phigli.sh nation in the Whig party was 
not nii.splaccd ; as the plots of the Tory 
leaders, the liarl of Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke, had left the Whigs the .sole repre- 
.sentatives of the ])rinci])les of the Revolu- 
tion of t688, and of constitutional lilierty 
and religious freedom. 

So overwhelmingly Whig was the first 
House of Commons summoned by George 
I. .soon after his accession that it had le.ss 
than fifty Tory members, and the Jacobite 
sympathies of these were .so well understood 
that they had no influence in the govern- 
ment. In the new Whig Ministry, Lord 
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>*Townshend appointed Secretary of 

^ State; and h^brother-in-law, Sir Robert 
Walpole, becalf le successively Paj^niaster of 
the Forces, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and First Lord of the Treasury. 

One of the first atfts of the new Whig Par- 
liament was to impeach Lord Bolingbroke, 
the Earl of Oxford and the Duke of Ormond 
for misconduct in the negotiations which 
resulted in the Treaty of lUrecht and for 
intriguing with the Pretender James Stuart. 
At the beginning of these proceedings Lord 
Bolingbroke fled to France, and was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Ormond. The Earl 
of Oxford remained at home to face his 
Whig enemies, and was sent a prisoner of 
state to the Tower, but was acquitted and 
released two years afterward. Parliament 
passed Ac 5 ts of Attainder against Lord Bo- 
lingbroke and the Duke of Ormond. 

These proceedings of the Whig Parlia- 
ment exasperated the Tory party, thus 
causing riots in various parts of England. 
These disturbances l)ecame .so numerous and 
so serious that Parliament passed the Riol 
Afi, making it a felony for members of an 
unlawful assembly to refuse to disperse 
when commanded by a magistrate to do so. 

The Pretender James Stuart was then re- 
siding in F'rance, and tlie Tory disaffecflion 
and disturbances in England encouraged 
him to hope that he could succeed in an 
eflfort to recover his ill-fated father’s throne. 
Lorrf% Bolingbroke, who fully understood 
English public sentiment, urged the Pre- 
tendel not to make the attempt, assuring 
him that it would certainly end in failure; 
but young James vStuart was as insensible 
to reason as his father had been, and ordered 
the Earl of Mar, the Jacobite leader in Scot- 
land, to raise the standard of the Stuarts in 
that country. The Earl of Mar obeyed the 
Pretender’s order by raising the standard of 
the young Stuart in the Highlands, Septem- 
ber 6, 1715. The Earl of Mar believed that 
his revolt in Scotlatid would be followed by 
a Jacobite rising in the West of England, 
but he soon discovered his mistake. He 
joined by a few Englishmen from the 
northern counties; but the vigorous meas- 


ures of the government deprived him of 
material aid from England, where the lead- 
ing Jacobites were arrested, thus depriving 
their party of its leaders. 

The Earl of Mar was incompetent and 
cowardly. He advanced southward into the 
Lowlands, and was joined at Perth by six 
thousand Highlanders. On the royal side 
the Duke of Argyle summoned his clans- 
men, the numerous and powerful Campbells, 
to take up arms for King George I. The 
hostile forces encountered each other at 
Sheriff-Muir, near Dumblain, November 6, 
1715. The troops of the Earl of Mar w^ere 
successful at the first onset; and General 
Whetham, the commander of a division in 
the army of the Duke of Argyle, fled in full 
gallop to Stirling, exclaiming that the king’s 
Scotch army had been utterly beaten. How- 
ever, in the meantime, the Duke of Argyle’s 
ow'ii division had defeated the b(xiy of the 
Ead of Mar’s troops confronting them, but 
upon returning to the field met the vidlo- 
rious iiivSurgents. As neither party seemed 
inclined to renew the struggle, they stood 
looking at each other for several hours, after 
which they withdrew in different diredlions, 
each claiming the vi( 5 lory. One of the Ja- 
cobfte songs alluding to this drawm battle 
began thus: 

“There’s some .say that we won, 

Some say that they won, 

Some say that none won 
At a’, man. 

“But one thing I’m sure, 

That at Sheri tf-Muir 
A battle there was, 

Which I saw, man. 

“And we ran, and they ran. 

And they ran, and we ran. 

And we ran, and they ran, 

Awa’, man.’’ 

Though the fight at Sheriff-Muir was a 
drawui battle, the Duke of Argyle had all 
the fruits of a vi( 5 lory, as the effe< 5 l of the 
conflidl was to check the progress of the 
Jacobite rebels and thus practically to give 
the triumph to the royal side. The Pre- 
tender arrived in Scotland, December 22, 
1715, attended by only six gentlemen. 
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Expecting the whole Scotch nation to rise 
in his cause, he fixed January i6, 1716, as 
the day for his coronation at Scone, where 
his ancestors for centuries had been crowned 
Kings of Scotland ; but before the arrival 
of the appointed day he was so closely pur- 
sued by the Duke of Argyle that he was 
glad to relinquish his enterprise and return 
to France, taking the Earl of Mar with him, 
and leaving the rest of his partisans to their 
fate. 

On the very day of the battle of Sheriff- 
Muir, November 6, 1715, the Jacobite rebels 
in the North of England under the Earl of 
Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, aided by 
Lords Kenmuir and Nithisdale and other 
Scotch gentlemen, were defeated at Preston 
by the royal troops and forced to surrender, 
thus prac 5 lically ending the Jacobite revolt 
of 1715. The Earl of Derwentwater, Lords 
Kenmuir and Nithisdale, and the other 
j)risoners, were treated with great cruelty. 
The leaders were sent to London and led 
through the streets to the various privSons, 
pinioned like common nialefacflors. The 
Earl of Derwentwater and Lords Kenmuir 
and Nithisdale were condemned to be be- 
headed, and the former two were executed 
in that manner, but Lord Nithisdale effe( 5 led 
his escape from prison and from the country 
in disguise and in a very romantic manner 
through the aid of his devoted wife. About 
thirty other Jacobite rebels were hung, and 
more than one thousand were exiled to 
America. 

In 1716 Lord Townshend and Sir Robert 
Walpole retired from the Ministry, which 
then pas.sed entirely under the control of 
Lord Stanhope. The House of Commons 
had now become the ruling power in Great 
Britain; and, in order to establish a proper 
basis for its influence, Parliament pa.ssed the 
Septennial AH in 1716, making seven years 
the longest period for which a British Par- 
liament could sit. 

As we have seen, Louis XV. was a child 
of five years when he became King of 
France upon the death of his great-grand- 
father, Louis XIV., September i, 1715. 
The profligate Philip, Duke of Orleans, at 


once violated the will of^^is XIV. by 
setting a.side the Council of ^ftgency and 
usurping all the powers of govel^ment, thus 
making himself sole regent. Though pos- 
ses.sing some good qualities, he was on the 
whole a bold, bad man ; and his regency 
was one of the most corrupt periods in the 
history of France. Like his former pre- 
ceptor, the Abbe Dubois, whom he now made 
his Prime Minister, he was a man of intelle( 5 l 
and talent, but of most profligate morals, 
despising religion and virtue, outraging 
decency and morality by his dissolute and 
voluptuous life, and squandering the reve- 
nues of the state. 

The Duke of Orleans and the Abbe Dubois 
adopted arbitrary measures to imj)rove 
the financial condition of France, but these 
measures failed to produce the desired 
effedl. The profligate Abbe Dubois was 
in the pay of England, and induced the 
Duke of Orleans to reverse the foreign pol- 
icy of lyouis XIV. by discountenancing the 
Pretender and cultivating the friendship of 
England as an offset to the ambition of 
Spain under her Bourbon king. The Whig 
Ministry of England was pledged to a peace 
policy in its relations with foreign powers, 
and sought to carry out its pledges by a 
faithful observance of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

In 1714 vSultan Achmet III. of Turkey, 
the succesvsor of Mustapha II., who had 
been deposed by a revolt of the Janizaries 
in 1703, began a war against the Republ^ 
of Venice for the purpo.se of regaining 
session of the Morea. In 1716 Ausjia 
joined Venice in the war; and the Austrian 
army, under the great Prince Eugene, de- 
feated the immense hosts of the Turks at 
Peterwardein in 1716, and at Belgrade in 
1717. By the Peace of Passarovitz, in 1718, 
the Porte surrendered Belgrade and Temes- 
var to Austria; but Venice ceded the Morea 
to the Sultan. 

Notwithstanding the pacific disposition 
of the governments of France and England, 
the peace of Europe was disturbed in 1717 
by the mad ambition of Charles XII. of 
Sweden and by the intrigues of Cardinal^ 
Alberoiii, the Prime Minister of Philip V. 
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of Spain, aggrandizement of the 

Spanish Bonbon dynasty. 

Charles fcll. of Sweden coveted the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, in the 
North of Germany, which King George L, 
as Eledlor of Hanover, had purchased from 
Denmark and annej&d to his Elecflorate. 
The vSwedish king designed to revenge him- 
self for the loss of the two duchies by invad- 
ing Scotland in the interest of the Pretender 
and in connection with a Jacobite rising in 
that country. The conspiracy was promptly 
detected and frustrated; and the projected 
Swedish invasion was prev^ented by the 
death of Charles XII. in the siege of Fred- 
erickshall, in Norway, December ii, 1718. 

The intriguing efforts of the able but un- 
principled Cardinal Alberoni, the Prime- 
Minister of Philip V. of Spain, for placing 
the Pretender on the throne of England, for 
obtaining the regency and succession to the 
throne of France for the King of Spain, and 
for wresting vSicily from the House of Haps- 
burg, to which that island had been assigned 
by the Treaty of Rastadt, produced, in 1717, 
a Triple Alliance of Phigland, France and 
Holland for the purpose of compelling Spain 
to observe the stipulations of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. This coalition became the Quad- 
ruple Alliance by being joined Iw the Em- 
peror Charles VI. of Germany in 1718. 

War between P'rance and Spain was 
hastened by the discover}* of a plot in France 

S ler the leadership of the Marquis of 
lernare, the Cardinal de Polignac, the 
chess of Maine and the Spanish ambas- 
sador at Paris ; the ohjeCl of the conspiracy 
lx.*ing the seizure of the Duke of Orleans 
and the elevation of Philip V. of Spain to 
the regency of France. The papers of the 
conspirators were artfully stolen from a 
young vSpanish abbot, who was .secretary to 
the Spanish embassy at Paris, thus disclos- 
ing the entire plot. The Spanish amba.ssa- 
dor and his secretary were seized, their 
French accomplices were sent to the Bastile, 
and many of them were executed. 

France declared war against Spain, Janu- 
^ary 10, 1719; and the other members of the 
Quadruple Alliance also proclaimed war 


against Spain. A British squadron undei 
Admiral Byng defeated and destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean, taking 
twenty-three ships. A German imperia 
force defeated the vSpanish troops in Sicilj 
and drove them from that i.sland in 1720. A 
PVench force under the Duke of Berwick in 
vaded the North of Spain, took several for 
tresses, destroyed some magazines, anc 
burned sixteen newly-built ships of war 
while the British fleet carried destrudlioi 
into the vSpanish port of Vigo. The Duke 
of Ormond failed in his attempt to land i 
Spanish army in Great Britain in the inter 
est of the Pretender. The succe.sses of th« 
allies alarmed the w^eak and imbecile Philij 
V. of vSpain, who accepted the terms of tin 
Quadruple Alliance by dismissing and ban 
i.shing the ambitious and intriguing Cardi 
nal Alberoni as the price of peace, Febru 
ary, 1720. 

The Duchy of Savoy became the Kingdon 
of Sardinia by a treaty in 1720, in whicl 
the Emperor Charles VI., as head of tin 
Austrian House of Hapsbiirg, recognizee 
Duke Vi( 5 lor Amadeus II. of Savoy as Kiiq 
of Sardinia, ceding to him the island o1 
Sardinia in exchange for Sicily. 

The queen of King Philip V. of Spain 
Elizabeth of Parma, was conciliated by tin 
betrothal of her daughter, then only thre< 
years old, to King Louis XV. of France 
As she was the .second wife of Philip V. 
her controlling motive was her desire t( 
make some royal provision for her own sons 
She was descended from the almost extind 
family of the Medici; and the imperial fief 
of 'ruscany, Parma and Piacenza wen 
promised to her son Don Carlos, who mar 
ried one daughter of the Duke of Orleans 
while his half-brother, the heir to the Span 
i.sh throne, espou.sed the other. The tran 
sient cordiality between France and vSpaii 
greatly increased the influence of the Jes 
nits in France. Philip V. was as bigote( 
as his predeces.sors, the Hap.sburg Philip 
who had ocTupied the throne of Spain; am 
during his reign two thousand three hun 
dred and forty-six persons were burned a 
the stake for their religious convidlions. 
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Louis XIV. had left France burdened 1720, Law’s bank failed, ll^notes being 
with a debt exceeding the sum of four him- found irredeemable in specie.^^11 the gold 
dred million dollars of our money, the an- and silver had disappeared, d|d only the 
nual interest upon which amounted to al- worthless paper money remained. The 
most nine times the surplus revenues of the stock of the Mississippi Company was 
kingdom, thus being a terrible drain upon worthless having more than a thousand 
the resources of the nation. Various ex- times outrun the avaflable value of its pos- 
pedients of relief were proposed, and the sessions, so that thousands of families who 
Duke of Orleans sought to utilize the ini- had once rolled in affluence and luxury 
mense but still undeveloped wealth of the were reduced to poverty. It is possible that 
French possessions in North America as a the managers of this delusive scheme were 
means of relief from the existing embarrass- ignorant of the true principles of finance, 
ments of the kingdom. In this emergency and that they did not intend to perpetrate a 
John Laws a Scotch banker, proposed the deliberate fraud, but this ill-judged effort to 
famous Mississippi Sciicnic, by which the restore the public credit wms almost as dis- 
public credit was to be retrieved by an a.strous to the French nation as the costly 
enormous issue of paper money .secured by w^ars wdiich had burdened the nation with 
.shares in the and ba.sed its va.st debt. The popular indignation 

upon a monopoly of trade with the French finally comiielled John Law^ to leave France. 
American colonies of Louisiana and Canada. A proje( 5 l .similar to that of the Missi.ssippi 

The Mi.ssi.ssippi Scheme became very vSeheme w^as undertaken in Ivngland about 
po])ular, and for a }’ear speculation raged the same time, wdth like results, lingland 
wdth full sw^ay throughout France. All w'as rapidly growing in wx^alth and prosper- 
clas.ses of the people, .seized with one im- ity, and the sudden expansion of her com- 
l)ulse of avarice, bought shares of stock in merce excited a desire for speculative ven- 
the Mississippi Comj)any ; and tlie shares tures among her people which promised no 
could not be sold fast enough to supply the good to the nation. This speculative feeling 
demand for them. The bonds of the govern- was .strikingly manifested in the celebrated 
ment w'ere readily exchanged for ])aper proje(5l knowm as the .SVw .SV//r;//r, pro- 

money of large denominations, w'hich was po.sed by Sir George Blount, by which the 
preferred to gold because it could be counted famous Soni/i Sra Covipany was organized 
more readil} . Thus the people had ex- for an exclusive right to trade wdth the 
changed their gold and silver coin for paper vSpani.sh American colonies. The vSouth Sea 
money, and the notes that wx^re i.ssued soon Company bought up the government anni|- 
arose to eighty per cent of the value of the ities w ith the privilege of paying the holdA 
current coin. In this way the national in its owai stock, and in this \vi\y to reduce 
debt of France disappeared, its bonds hav- the national debt of Ckeat Britain, wdiich 
ing been exchanged by their holders for had been contracted chiefly by William III. 
shares of .stock in the Mi.ssi.ssippi Company, in carrying on his wars against France, and 

The transient excitement gave a great im- wfflich already amounted to an enormous 
pulse to colonization; and eight hundred sum. Tho.se wdio bought annuities were to 
French emigrants under Bienville, the Gov- receive shares of stock in the South Sea 
ernor of Louisiana appointed by the Mis.sis- Company as a substitute for their claims 
sippi Company, founded New Orleans in upon the government. 

1718. John Law hinrself WMS granted im- The South Sea Scheme became inimen.sely 
meii.se territories in the pre.sent Arkansas, popular; and all cla.sses of people througli- 
and poured out wealth in transporting out Kngland, rich and poor, .seized w’ith an 
thither French and German .settlers and insatiable avarice, went wdld w’ith a rage 
negro slaves. for speculation, and exchanged their entire| 

But the bubble finally burst. In May, fortunes and their savings for shares of 
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stock in Sea Company, fancying 

that the sc» of this Company was a sure 
passport tofcealth. The days were too vShort 
and the counting-houses too small to ac- 
commodate the eager multitudes; and desks 
were therefore ranged along the streets, and 
lined with a host ofVlerks to receive sub- 
scriptions. The scheme was at first suc- 
cessful, and the stock of the South Sea 
Company arose to ten times the value for 
which it was subscribed. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who was a pra( 5 lical 
financier, vainly warned the Ministry and 
the nation of the fidlitious nature of the 
South Sea Scheme. The English people 
went wild with this rage for speculation 
until 1720, when the bubble burst, as the 
South Sea Company was found unable to 
fulfill more than a very small fraction of its 
.promises; and thousands of families vrho 
had rolled in affluence and luxury, and 
thousands of others who had saved their 
hard earnings, were involved in utter finan- 
cial ruin. A general panic followed, and 
kindred schemes that had sprung up during 
this rage for speculation also exploded. A 
storm of popular indignation manifested 
itself against the contrivers of the South 
Sea Scheme; and Parliament confiscated the 
estates of the dire( 5 lors of the South Sea 
Company for the benefit of the sufferers, 
but the infuriated people denounced the pun- 
ishment as too mild. 

gThe explosion of the South vSea Scheme 
c^ve Lord Stanhope’s Ministry from power. 
Inffthis emergency King George I. sum- 
moned Sir Robert Walpole to the dire( 5 tion 
of public affairs as Prime Minister, or First 
Lord of the Treasury. Walpole was the 
ablest financier of his time, and his wise 
warnings against the ill-judged vSouth Sea 
Scheme had acquired for him the confidence 
of the British nation. 

Walpole’s administration is the longest in 
English history since the Revolution of 1688, 
and lasted twenty-one years, A. D. 1721- 
1742. As King George 1 . could not speak 
English, and as Sir Robert Walpole did 
^lot understand German or French, the inter- 
course between them was carried on in Latin. 


Walpole’s policy was to discourage political 
adlivity, and to hold aloof from all Conti- 
nental (juestions that might involve Eng- 
land in a war with any of the other Euro- 
pean powers. He devoted all his grea1 
talents to the promotion of England’s ma 
terial prosperity, and also maintained Brit 
ish honor and influence abroad by his skill 
and firmness in diplomacy. 

Walpole’s measures w^ere generally ac 
ceptable to the British nation, and were pro- 
ductive of the happiest results, which tht 
king thus summed up in 1724: “Peace 
with all powers abroad; at home perfedi 
tranquillity, plenty, and an uninterruptec^ 
enjoyment of all civil and religious rights.’' 
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Says John Richard Green: “Populatior 
was growing fast; that of Manchester and 
Birmingham doubled in thirty years. The 
rise of manufadlures was accompanied by n 
sudden increase of commerce, which waj- 
due mainly to the rapid development of the 
colonies. Liverpool, which owes its crea- 
tion to the new trade with the West, spran.q 
j up from a little country town to the third 
port in the kingdom. With peace and se- 
curity, the value of land, and with it the 
rental of every country gentleman, tripled 
while the introdudlion of winter roots, of arti- 
ficial grasses, of the system of rotation of 
crops, changed the whole charadler of agri- 
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culture, and spread wealth through the farm- 
ing classes. The wealth around him never 
made Walpole swerve from a rigid economy, 
from the steady redu( 5 lion of the debt, or the 
diminution of fiscal duties. Even before the 
death of George the First the public burdens 
were reduced by twenty millions. But he 
had the sense to see that the wisest course a 
statesman can take in presence of a great 
increase in national industry and national 
wealth is to look quietly on and let it 
alone.” 

Sir Robert Walpole did not rely upon the 
force of his genius for the success of his 
public measures. Although he w’as person- 
ally honest, he introduced a general and 
most disgraceful system of corruption into 
the management of British politics. Parlia- 
ment had its price, and it was regularly 
bought by Walpole whenever he regarded 
bribery essential to the success of his plans. 

As Louis XV. had attained his legal ma- 
jority in February, 1723, he assumed the 
government of France himself, and the Duke 
of Orleans resigned the regency. The duke 
retained his place in the government of 
France as President of the Council of State, 
and secured a seat in that body for the Ahh 6 
Dubois, who, through his exertions and in- 
fluence, was created a Cardinal of the Holy 
Roman Church by the Pope sometime be- 
fore. The Infanta of Spain, to whom Louis 
XV. was betrothed, was brought to France 
to be educated. 

Cardinal Dubois died during the first year 
of the king’s personal reign, and his death 
was followed by that of the Duke of Orleans 
on December 2d of the same year, both be- 
ing the vidlims of their debaucheries. The 
Duke of Bourbon, the first prince of the 
blood royal of France, succeeded the Duke 
of Orleans as Prime Minister of the king- 
dom. This prince was dull and indolent, 
and was entirely under the influence of his 
mistress, the Marchioness of Prie, who is said 
to have been in the pay of the British Min- 
istry of Sir Robert Walpole, and who was 
in her turn under the influence of a clever 
and unscrupulous financier named Paris 
Duvemay. ' 


As the healtli of LolillK^^ was feeble. 
King Philip V. of Spain abdmted his crown 
in favor of his eldest son Doituis, in order 
to clear his way to the throne of PVance, 
thus surprising all Europe; but when, eon- 
trary to all expe( 5 lation, Louis XV. recov- 
ered and Don Lui8 died suddenly, Philip 
V. resumed the Spanish crown, A. D. 1724. 

Philip V. of Spain had offended the 
Marchioness of Prie, the mi.stress of the 
Duke of Bourbon; and she now^ had her re- 
venge upon him. When Louis XV. was 
in feeble health it was considered best to 
provide for the succession to the PVench 
crown in case of his death. The Spanish 
Infanta being loo young to be married, she 
was therefore sent back to Madrid in the 
bluntest manner, and wdth scarcely an ex- 
planation, in January, 1725. The Duke of 
Bourbon next unsuccessfully sought the es- 
pousal of Louis XV. to a princess of the 
royal family of England. The Duke of 
Bourbon and his mistress then selected the 
amiable Marie Leezinski, the daughter of 
the dethroned Polish king, Stanislas Lee- 
zinski, wdio was then living in retirement in 
Alsace, as a bride for the young French 
king; and the marriage took place at Fon- 
tainebleau, September 4, 1725. The objedl 
of the Duke of Bourbon and Madame de 
Prie in negotiating this marriage was to re- 
tain their-influence at court by securing the- 
attachment of the queen in consequence of 
the gratitude she w^ould naturally feel 
toward those to whom she owed her ^ra- 
tion. f 

Philip V. of vSpain naturally and intensely 
resented the insult put upon him by the 
PVench court’s adlion in thus breaking off 
the marriage contrac 5 l of his daughter with 
the young King of France; and in revenge 
he changed his foreign policy by forming 
an offensive and defensive alliance known as 
the League of Vienna with the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Germany, his competitor in 
the War of the Spanish Succession for the 
crown of Spain, thus openly taking .sides 
again.st France. 

The Emperor Charles VI., having ao 
sons, de.sired to secure his hereditary Aus- 
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trian dominioii^Phis daughter Maria The- 
resa; thoiigh|pis father’s will had be- 
queathed thejfcAustrian territories to the 
daughters of nis elder brother and predeces- 
sor, the Emperor Joseph I., in such a case. 
By the Pragmatic San ft ion, in 1713, the 
Emperor Charles VI. hAd declared his own 
will concerning the Austrian inheritance; 
and this had been confirmed by the Estates 
of AUvStria, Silesia, Bohemia, Hungary and 
the Austrian Netherlands; while imperial 
diplomac}" was mainly direefted toward ob- 
taining the guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sandlion by the other powers of Europe. 

It was believed that a secret article of the 
Treaty of Vienna, which united the German 
Empire and Spain in a close alliance, pro- 
vided for a inarriage between the Infant Don 
Carlos, the son of King Philip V. of Spain, 
and the Phnperor’s daughter Maria TherCvSa, 
with the objeifl of an ultimate reunion of all 
the dominions of the Emperor Charles V. 
To prevent such a consummation, P>ance, 
Phigland, Holland, Prussia, Denmark and 
Sweden formed the League of Ilcrrnhausen 
in opposition to the Eeague of Vienna. 
But the Eeague of Vienna was joined by the 
Phnpress Catharine I. of Russia, the widow 
and successor of Peter the Great, and event- 
ually by King Frederick William I. of Prus- 
sia, who deserted the League of Hcrrn- 
hausen in order to form an alliance with the 
Emperor Charles VI. 

Europe was threatened with the outbreak 
of pother great war; but, fortunately for the 
genial peace, the Duke of Bourbon fell 
into disgrace in 1726, and w^as ordered to 
leave the French court; and with him 
passed away Madame de Prie and Paris 
Duvernay, the last of whom had inflidled 
much injury upon the finances of PVance. 
The venerable Cardinal P'leury, the pre- 
ceptor of King Louis XV., then became 
Prime Minister of France. He was then over 
seventy years of age, and was a man of up- 
right and noble charadler. His wise and 
peaceful policy averted the threatened Euro- 
pean war, and restored order to the finances 
erf France and revived the confidence of the 
French nation. He remained at the head 


of affairs in France for seventeen years, 
during which period he contrived to pre- 
serve tranquillity in the kingdom, thus giv- 
ing France an opportunity to repair the 
losses occasioned by the wars of Louis 
XIV., and greatly increasing her commerce 
and wealth, while England wa« at the same 
time prospering under Walpole’s wise and 
peaceful administration. 

The general tranquillity of Europe was 
threatened by the ac 5 lion of Philip V. of 
Spain, whose army and navy laid siege to 
Gibraltar in P'ebruary, 1727; but the peace- 
ful Prime Ministers of England and France 
contrived to confine the struggle to the 
Spanish peninsula. The deaths of the Em- 
press Catharine I. of Russia and King 
George I. of England, in 1727, also contrib- 
uted to the preservation of peace. 

Spain was the only great Ivuropcan power 
that had lately encouraged the attempts of 
the Pretender James Stuart to recover the 
British throne; and by the Treaty of Se- 
ville, in 1729, Spain made peace with Eng- 
land, France and Holland. The vSecond 
Treaty of Vienna, in 1731, reconciled PVance 
and Holland with the Pmiperor Charles VI. 
of Germany; and Spain also acceded to this 
treaty within a month. A family Conven- 
tion, by which the last Grand Duke of 
Tuscan}^ belonging to the House of Medici 
appointed Don Carlos, the second son of 
Philip V. of vSpain, as his heir, com])leted 
the pacification of Phirope. 

George I. died of apoplexy in his carriage 
during his annual visit to his German Elec- 
torate of Hanover, June 10, 1727, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age and the thir- 
teenth of his reign over Great Britain, and 
was succeeded as Eledlor of Hanover and 
as King of Great Britain and Ireland by his 
son George Augustus, Prince of Wales, who 
assumed the title of Gp:orge II. 

George II. was forty-four years of age at 
the time of his accession. Like his father, 
he was a German b}^ birth and in feeling, 
being attached to his native German do- 
minions, and caring little for England — 
a partiality which led him to consider the 
interests of Hanover in preference to those 
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of Great Britain, and which therefore iii' 
duced him to interfere in the politics of 
Continental Europe when British interests 
did not demand such interference. 

Being able to speak English, George II. 
was more popular with his English subjects 
than his father had been. He was a dull, 
conceited desi)ot, very methodical, obstinate, 
passionate and penurious, but fond of war 
and possessed of unquestioned courage. 
He had no more taste for art, science or lit- 
erature than his father, and was occasionally 
heard to growl, in his German- English, that 
he saw no use in “bainting and boetry.” 
He was devoted to his beautiful wife, Caro- 
line of Brandenburg; but, in spite of this 
feeling, his ])rivate charaefter was notoriously 
bad. 

George II., while Pritfee of Wales, had 
hated his father and his father’s friends, and 
had a great dislike for Sir Robert Walpole; 
but he was entirely influenced by his clever 
wife. Queen Caroline, who was resolved 
that Walpole should continue to direct the 
policy of the Britisl] government. Strong 
in the queen’s favor, Walpole remained in 
power as Prime Minister fifteen years longer, 
during which period he exerted himself to 
keep Great Britain at peace. He had little 
to do at home for some time; as the Jaco- 
bites did not disturb the gUrernraent, while 
the Dissenters, or Nonconformists, who de- 
manded the repeal of the Test and Corpor- 
ation A< 5 ls, were pacified by the annual pas- 
sage of an Afl of Eidemnity for any breaches 
of those penal statutes. During this period 
Parliament passed an adl requiring all pro- 
ceedings in British courts of justice to be 
conducfled in the English language, some of 
the proceedings having becxi in Datin. 

The excise duties were the most unpopu- 
lar taxes ill England. In 1733 Walpole 
proposed to extend those duties; but his 
scheme aroused a bitter and resolute oppo- 
sition on the part of the Tories and the dis- 
contented Whigs, the latter of whom were 
called the “Patriots.” These parties con- 
trived to make this opposition assume the 
proportions of almost a revolt. Riots were 
frequent throughout the kingdom, and 


Queen Caroline urged W^l^ to crush the 
resistance by force. The Mime Minister 
was confident that his measwes would re- 
sult in benefit to the British nation; but he 
withdrew the bill, .saying: “I will not be 
the Minister to enforce taxes at the expense 
of blood.” * 

King P'rkdkrick Wiixiam I. of Pru.s.sia, 
who succeeded his father Frederick I. in 
1713, as already noticed, was the opposite 
of his father in everything. He .sold the 
jewels and the costly furniture that his 
father had collefted, paid liis debts with the 
proceeds, banished everytljing in the nature 
of luxury from the Pru.s.sian ro^'al court, dis- 
mi.ssed all the attendants who were not ab- 
.solutely neces.sary, and avoided every super- 
fluous expen.se. hVederick William I. and 
his court lived like citizens, their meals con- 
.si.sting of household fare, and his queen and 
her daughter being obliged to occupy them- 
selves in domestic duties. The clothing and 
furniture of the royal family were simple. 

The smoking-club, in which PVederick 
William I. and his “good friends” pradiced 
coar.se jests at the expense of the simple or 
good-natured, and where every one was 
obliged to have a pipe in his mouth, took 
the place of the intellectual circle with 
which his father and mother had surrounded 
themselves. The opera-singers and actors 
were dispensed with. French beaux e sprits 
and teachers of language and dancing were 
banished from court; while poets, ar^sts 
and scholars were deprived of their pcnjMns 
wholly or partially. Wolff, whose Iree- 
thinking philosophy offended the pious and 
the orthodox, was ordered to leave the Uni- 
versity of Halle within twenty-four hours, 
“under penalty of the rope.” 

Notwithstanding the offensiveness of the 
king’s coarsene.ss and .severity, and his con- 
tempt for all learning, culture and refine- 
ment, it must be acknowledged that hi.s 
powerful nature, his sound judgment and 
his sparing economy added strength and 
firmne.ss to the young Kingdom of Prassia. 
Frederick William I. relieved the peasants 
for the purpose of improving agriculture 
He encouraged internal industry, and for- 
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bade the inuMjrotion of foreign niannfaA- 
ures. He cased the Protestants who had 
been driven ff 4 ni their homes by the Bishop 
of Salzburg to settle in his kingdom. His 
severity, though occasionally exercised at 
the expense of perso^ial freedom, forced 
judges and officials to an efficient discharge 
of their fundlions, 

P'rederick William’s own example fur- 
nishes evidence of what can be accom- 
plished by frugality and good management. 
Although he expended vast sums of money 
upon his Potsdam guards, for which he 
caused ‘ ‘ tall fellows ’ ’ to be enlisted or kid- 
napped from all European countries, and 
although he founded many useful institu- 
tions, he left at his death a sum equal to 
eight million thalers, an immense quantity 
of silver plate, a regulated revenue, and an 
admirably-organized and splendidly-disci- 
plined army of eighty thousand men. 

Frederick William’s .son — who succeeded 
his father and became the illustrious Fred- 
erick the Great — did not follow in his fath- 
er’s footsteps. While Frederick William I. 
was engaged in his wild hunting parties, or 
pursuing his coarse amusements with his 
companions, his talented and intelle( 5 lual 
son was diligently occupied with the works 
of French writers, and with his flute, for 
which he had a passionate fondness. Their 
different dispositions had a tendency to 
estrange them from each other. 

Frederick was offended by his father’s 
haljPiness; while the father was angry with 
his Son for pursuing a different course, and 
would have willingly compelled him to 
abandon his course by severe treatment. 
This coldness and aversion increased as 
years rolled by; so that, when Frederick 
William I. capriciously opposed his son’s 
intended marriage with a princess of the 
royal family of Great Britain, Frederick re- 
solved to flee to England with a few j^oung 
friends in 1730. The secret was revealed by 
an intercepted letter from the young prince 
to his confidant, the Eieutenant von Katte. 
King Frederick William I. foamed with 
^ge. He ordered his son to be imprisoned 
in a fortress, and Katte to be executed before 


the windows of the prince’s prison; while 
all those who were suspe( 5 led of complicity 
in the plot were severely punished by the 
infuriated sovereign. Frederick was re- 
leased from his imprisonment only when he 
penitently implored his father’s pardon, and 
only then were his sword and his uniform 
restored to him. 

Soon afterward, in 1734, Frederick was 
married to a daughter of the princely House 
of Brunswick- Be vern; but the crown prince 
found little enjoyment in the narrow circles 
of domestic life, and he seldom visited his 
wife, especially after his father conferred the 
little town of Rheinsberg upon him, where 
he thenceforth led a cheerful life in the 
midst of a circle of intellectual, accomplished 
and free-thinking friends, in which grave 
and diversified studies were alternated with 
wit, jest and lively conversation. 

Crown Prince Frederick read the works 
of the writers of ancient Greece and Rome 
in French translations, and derived there- 
from a noble ambition to emulate the ancient 
Grecian and Roman heroes in their great 
achievements and their intellectual culture. 
He admired French literature and conceived 
such a veneration for Voltaire that he ad- 
dreSvSed the most flattering letters to that 
great French philosopher and satirist, and 
at a later period invited him to his presence. 
But both soon perceived that no personal in- 
tercourse could long endure between two 
persons of such similarly sarcastic natures; 
and they separated from each other in anger, 
but still kept up a correspondence in writing. 

Crown Prince Frederick exhibited his free 
way of thinking by receiving a number of 
French authors who had been banished from 
France because of the hostility of their writ- 
ings to the Church; and after he became 
King of Pru.ssia he showed the liberality of 
his views concerning religion by recalling 
Wolff to Halle, with the well-known decla- 
ration that in his kingdom every man might 
be happy in his own way. 

Upon the death of Peter the Great, in 
1725, his widow, the Empress Catharine 
I., became his successor on the throne of 
Russia, having been crowned during the life 
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of her renowned husband. This remark- 
able woman had been a Swedish peasant 
girl, and was one of the many prisoners 
taken by the Russians at the capture of 
Marienburg from the Swedes; after which 
she became a servant in the house of Prince 
MenschikofF, who, as we have seen, had 
himself risen from the humble condition of 
a baker-boy to be the Prime Minister of 
P6ter the Great. It was while Catharine was 
in Prince MenschikofF ’s vService that Peter 
the Great first saw her. Struck with her beau- 
ty and with her 
quickness and firm- 
ness of nund, he 
married her. She 
aided her illustri- 
ous husband in all 
his plans, and her 
even temper was 
able to soothe his 
frequent and vio- 
lent fits of anger. 

After succeeding 
her husband as sole 
sovereign of Russia 
she continued his 
policy with the 
support of the new 
Russian party un- 
der the guidance 
of her former mas- 
ter,* Prince Men- 
schikofF. 

Catharine I. died 
in 1727, after a 
brief reign, and 
was succeeded on 
the throne of all the Russias by her grand- 
son Pktkr II., the son of Alexis. Peter II. 
had married a daughter of Prince Menschi- 
kofF, whose insolence became so unendura- 
ble that his imperial son-in-law Vjanished 
him to Siberia in the course of a few months. 

Peter II. died in 1730, after a reign of a 
few years; whereupon Anna, Duchess of 
Courland, the niece of Peter the Great, be- 
came Empress of all the Russias. One of 
her first adls was to make peace with Nadir 
•Shah of Persia and to restore most of the 
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territory which Peter th^^jeat had wrested 
from that Oriental monaiwy. Anna re- 
posed her confidence in t\^ energetic and 
enterprising Germans, Ostermann and Miin- 
nich; the former of whom was her Prime 
Minister, while the latter was the com- 
niander-in-chief of her army. Her other 
favorite, Biron, ruled the Empress and the 
Empire with despotic sway, and banished 
twenty thousand persons to Siberia. Her 
reign of ten years, A. D. 1730-1740, was 
signalized by wars with the Crim Tartars 

and the Turks, 
which will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The general 
peace of Europe 
was next disturbed 
by a contest over 
the Polish succes- 
sion. On the death 
of King Frederick 
Augustus I. of 
Poland, the Elec- 
tor Frederick Au- 
gustus II. of Sax- 
ony, in 1733, his 
son Frederick Au- 
gustus succeeded 
him as Eledlor of 
Saxony by hered- 
itary right, with 
the title of Fred- 
erick Augi»tus 
III., and aW ap- 
peared as al::andi- 
date for the elective 
crown of Poland. 
His candidacy was supported by the Em- 
press Anna of Rn.ssia and by the Emperor 
Charles VI. of Germany, whose niece he had 
married, but wlio.se support he had only 
gained by renouncing the claims of the 
Elecfloral dynasty of Saxony to the Austrian 
succession and giving his guarantee to the 
Pragmatic vSandlion. 

The deposed Stani.slas Leezinski also be- 
came a candidate for the Polish crown, with 
the support of his son-in-law. King 
XV. of France; and, as he was a native 
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Pole, he wavS pij|ff-ed by the great majority 
^of the Polish fjeoplc. The defedhs of the 
constitution oAPoland placed that unhappy 
country at the disposal of foreign powers. 
A pretense respecting the freedom of elec- 
tion was made; but both parties lavishly 
used money to secure votes in the Polish 
Diet, while a Russian army was quartered 
in Poland and an Austrian army in Silesia. 

Stanislas Leezinski, as the more popular 
candidate^ was elected King of Poland by a 
large majority of the Polish nobles on the 
great plain of Wola, September 12, 1733; 
J;)iit a small minority of the Polish Diet 
crossed the Vistula to Praga and gav’e their 
votes to the Saxon PUeCtor, whom they im- 
mediately proclaimed King of Poland with 
the title of Fredkrick Augustus II., and 
who was recognized by the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Cxermany and the Empress Anna of 
Russia. 

As Stanislas Leezinski was not supported 
hy his Polish partisans or by his father-in- 
law, King Louis XV. of France, he became 
a fugitive from his native land a second 
time, fleeing from Warsaw and seeking ref- 
uge at Dantzic, which was besieged and 
taken by a Russian army in 1734, where- 
upon the refugee vStanislas Leezinski fled in 
the disguise of a peasant to the court of 
King Frederick William I. of Pussia, who 
proteded his person, but who furnished a 
contingent of ten thousand Prussian soldiers 
to aid the Russians and the Austrians in 
opp(^ng his cause. Thus began the U^ar 
of i/iAPolish Succcsstoji. 

The other powers of Europe availed them- 
selves of the War of the Polish vSuccession 
to fight out their own quarrels, while the un- 
happy people of Poland suffered all the in- 
jury of a struggle in which they had no 
voice. France began hostilities in 1733 by 
seizing the German imperial province of 
Lorraine, while Philip V. of Spain formed 
an alliance wnth Louis XV. for the purpose 
of recovering the Italian possessions of his 
predecessors which he had relinquished to 
the Austrian Hapsburgs by the Treaties of 
IJteecht and Rastadt. King Charles Emman- 
uel III. of Sardinia, the son and successor 


of Vidlor Amadeus II., who died in 1730, 
promised an alliance with the House of 
Hapsburg; and so well did he deceive the 
Emperor Charles VI. that the latter was 
totally taken unawares when the Sardinian, 
or Piedmontese, army was? mowing down his 
own troops on the plains of Lombardy. 

A French and Piedmontese army under 
Marshal Villars conquered the Duchy of 
Milan. The French army of the Rhine 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick, the 
son of the ill-fated James II. of England, 
took Kelli, Treves and Trarbach, and be- 
sieged Philipsburg, where he was killed 
June 1 2, 1 734. Marshal Villars died several 
days afterward at Turin. These were the last 
of the great generals of lyouis XIV. The 
German imperial forces on the Rhine were 
under the command of Prince Eugene, who 
was unalfle to check the vic 5 lorioiis course 
of the PTench. After the death of Villars 
the French and Sardinian armies defeated 
the CRTtnan imperial forces at Parma, June 
29, 1734, and at Guastalla, vSeptember 17, 
1734, thus gaining full possession of^ all 
Austrian Lombardy after two bloody cam- 
paigns. 

In the meantime a vSpanish army imder 
Don Carlos, the second son of King Philip 
V., invaded Naples, where the Austrian 
rule was universally detested. The victory 
of the Spaniards over the German imperial 
troops at Biton to, in May, 1734, completed 
the vSpanish conquest of the mainland of the 
Kingdom of Naples; and a few months later 
the island of vSicily was also reduced under 
the Spanish dominion. Don Carlos was 
crowned at Palermo as King of Naples and 
Sicily under the title of Charles IV., thus 
beginning the rule of the Spanish Bourbons 
in vSouthern Italy. The mild disposition of 
the young king, and the wisdom of his 
Minister, Bernardo Tanucci, who had for- 
merly been a professor of law at Pisa, made 
the beginning of this Spanish Bourbon dy- 
nasty in Naples and Sicily far more benefi- 
cent than its later years. 

Thus defeated on the Rhine and in Italy, 
the Emperor Charles VI. solicited the aid of 
England and Holland. King George IL 
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of England and his wife Queen Caroline 
were both anxious to take part in the War 
of the Polish Succession, but the firmness 
of Prime Minister Sir Robert Walpole kept 
Great Britain out of this war, and in 1736 
tlie joint intervention of England and Hol- 
land restored peace to Europe. 

As the imperial House of Hapsburg had 
lost all its possessions in Italy, the Emperor 
Charles VI. became anxious for peace; and 
this desire was shared by all the belligerent 
powers. Hostilities ended in 1735; but the 
Third Treaty of V’’ieiina, which ended the 
War of the Polish vSuccession, was not 
signed until November 8, 1738. 

By this treaty vStanislas Leczinski re- 
nounced his claims to the crown of Poland, 
and received in exchange the German 
duchies of Lorraine and Bar, which had 
ahead}" l>een acquired by France, and which, 
as the dowry of his daughter, the wife of 
King Louis XV., were to revert to France, 
to which they were to be permanently an- 
nexed on the death of vStanislas. Francis 
Stephen, the former Duke of Lorraine, who 
was affianced to the Austrian Archduchess 
Maria Theresa, the daughter of the Km- 
])eroir Charles VI. of Germany, was indem- 
nified for his loss of Lorraine by the Italian 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, which he received 
on the death of the last of the famous 
House of Medici, which occurred before the 
treaty was signed. Francis Stephen was 
very relu( 5 lant to part with his duchy of 
Lorfaine, but when the Emperor Charles 
VI. told him that only on that condition 
could he have the Archduchess Maria The- 
resa he yielded. France withdrew her pro- 
test against his marriage with the Emper- 
or’s daughter. A small portion of Lorraine 
was secured to him in order that he might 
remain a prince of the German Empire, and 
that he might thus have a better pro.spe< 5 l 
of election to the imperial throne of Ger- 
many upon the death of his father-in-law. 

By this treaty the Spanish Bourbon prince 
Don Carlos was acknowledged as King of 
Naples and Sicily, and he relinquished to 
the Emperor Charles VI. his fiefs in North- 
ern Italy; while France, Spain and Sardinia 
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confirmed the Pragmati^^bndlion, which, ^ 
as already noticed, the Emp«or Charles VI.^ 
had framed for the purpose^f securing the 
peaceable succe.ssion to his hereditary Aus- 
trian territories to his daughter Maria 
Theresa. 

In 1735 the Empre.ss Anna of Ru.ssia had 
commenced a war against the Tartars of the 
Crimea, who were tributary to the Ottoman 
Porte; and soon afterward she began hostili- 
ties against Sultan Mahmoud L, ^e succes- 
sor of Achmet III., who had been hurled 
from his throne in 1730 by a revolt of the Jan- 
izaries. Munnich,the Empre.ss Anna’s com- 
mander-in-chief, the founder of the Russian 
military system, reconquered Azov, which 
the Turks had recovered, and gained brill- 
iant vi( 5 lories by his masterly tacT:ics, cap- 
turing Oczakoff in 1737 and Kotzim in 
1739, and thus conquering the principality 
of Moldavia. 

In 1737 Austria -took part in the war as an 
ally of Russia; but, as Prince Eugene had 
died April 21, 1736, the Austrian troops had 
no great general to lead them to vidlory; 
and, after a disastrous defeat at Krotzka, 
July 21, 1738, they were forced to a dis- 
graceful retreat, being thus driven from 
Servia, Bosnia and Wallachia; while the 
vi( 5 lorious Turks retook Orsova and besieged 
Belgrade. The Emperor Charles VI. of 
Germany was greatly alarmed by the dis- 
asters to his arms; and in 1739 the Peace of 
Belgrade put an end to hostilities between 
Austria and Turkey, Austria surrendpring 
the fortresses of Belgrade, Sabatz aJu Or- 
sova to the Turks. Peace was also soon 
made between Russia and the Porte, Russia 
retaining Azov and extending her frontier 
in the ITkraine, but agreeing to keep no 
fleet in the Black vSea. 

In the very year of the Peace of Belgrade 
a colonial and maritime war broke out be- 
tweeii Spain and England. On the death 
of Queen Caroline, in 1737, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s power in England commenced to de- 
cline. Frederick, Prince of Wales, hated his 
father, and openly supported the “Patriots,” 
or discontented Whigs, who were the avov^d 
enemies of the able Prime Minister who had 
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[io long wielded ijR destinies of Great Brit- 
min. The Engfth people were tirtid of the 
long peace whwh they had enjoyed under 
Walpole’s wise administration, and the Brit- 
ish mercantile class was resolved upon 
pushing its contraband trade with Spain’s 
South American colonies. 

The Treaty of Utrecht had restricted this 
triide to the traffic in negro slaves and to 
the yearly visit of but one ship, but a large 
and steady smuggling trade with these 
colonies had been carried on fc^r some years. 
King Philip V. was very hostile to this 
traffic, and after his accession Spain re- 
doubled her exertions to end it. The Eng- 
lishmen who were taken captive while en- 
gaged in this trade were rigorously pun- 
ished by imprisonment or by the loss of a 
nose or an ear, and when they returned 
home they aroused the indignation of their 
countrymen by their stories of the cruelties 
which they had suffered from the vSpaniards. 
The English people considered them mar- 
tyrs for the freedom of commerce, and Wal- 
pole was unable to control the fury which 
tlie accounts of these outrages aroused. 

Besides the privilege claimed by the Eng- 
lish of supplying the Spanish American 
colonies with African slaves, and the right 
claimed by the Spaniards of searching Brit- 
ish vessels for contraband goods, the bound- 
aries between the new English colony of 
Georgia and the vSpanish colony of Florida 
were in dispute. 'In 1735 Philip V. of 
Spait had strengthened himself by a Ea/?i~ 
ily (^ipafl with King Uouis XV., a treaty 
which bound these two Bourbon kings to 
unite in an effort to recover Gibraltar for 
vSpain and to harass Engli.sh commerce by 
a swarm of P>ench privateers as wnW as by 
the F’rench national fleet. 

In exercising the right to .search Engli.sh 
ves.sels upon the high seas for contraband 
goods, a Spaui.sh captain who found noth- 
ing to seize v/antonly tore off the ear of the 
Engli.sh ship-master Jenkins, and told him 
to carry it to King George II. with the 
message that if the Spaniards had caught 
Majesty they would have treated him 
in the same manner. The account of this 


outrage aroused a storm of indignation in 
England, thus forcing Sir Robert Walpole 
against his will into a war with vSpain, 
which was declared in 1739. The popular 
joy was expressed in London by the ring- 
ing of bells; whereupon Walpole remarked, 
with wise forethought: “They may ring 
their bells now. Before long they will be 
wringing their hands.” 

The colonial and maritime war thus com- 
menced was not on the whole either success- 
ful or profitable to luigland. During the 
first three months of hostilities the Span- 
iards took prizes amounting to more than a 
million dollars. In 1739 a British fleet 
under Admiral Vernon stormed and cap- 
tured Porto Bello, a rich vSpanish town on 
the Isthmus of Panama; but in 1740 Ad- 
miral Vernon and General Wentworth were 
repulsed in an assault upon Cartagena, a 
still more important town on the northern 
coast of South America. / 

In the meantime a Briti.sh naval expedi- 
tion under Commodore An.son sailed to the 
South American waters with the design of 
attacking the vSpanish colonies of Chili and 
Pern. This expedition crossed the Pacific 
to China in .search of a rich Spanish galleon, 
which was finally captured, June 9, 1743; 
after which An.son com])leted his voyage 
around the globe, returning to England by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, after an 
ab.sencc of almost four years; but the expe- 
dition suffered terrible hardships, and was 
reduced by scurvy, so that Anson’s flag- 
.ship was the only ve.s.sel that returned 
home. 

Walpole’s reluc 5 lance to engage in this 
war had made him very unpopular among 
his countrymen, and his political enemies 
took advantage of this feeling to hold him 
re.sponsible for the ill success of the English 
in the .struggle; but the Prime Minister held 
his ground firmly for .several years longer. 
The Anglo-Spanish war became merged in 
that general liuropean contest known as the 
War of the Austrian Succe.ssion, which be- 
gan in 1740 and lasted eight years, and the 
details of which will be narrated fully in 
the next .sedlion. 
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SECTION V.— WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCC|SSION. 


HRE^of the leading sovereigns descended to his grave than a host of claim- 
of Europe died in 1 740 — King ants appeared for various portions of the 
Frederick William I. of Prus- hereditary Austrian estates and endeavored 
sia, May 31; the Empress Anna to make good their pretensions by force of 
of Russia, October 1 7 ; and the | arms. The IJledlor of Bavaria, Charles 
Emperor Charles VI. of Geimany, Odlo- j Albert, laid claim to the hereditary states 
])er 21. , of Austria, Bohemia and Hungary, as a de- 

Frederick William I. was succeeded as scendant of the eldest daughter of the Em- 
King of Prussia by his son Frederick II., peror Ferdinand II. Frederick Augustus 
who afterward became so illustrious in his- III., Eledlor of vSaxony, King Frederick 
tory as Frederick the Great. PVederick Augustus II. of Poland, raised claims to 
II. was twenty-eight years of age at his Moravia. PVederick II., the young King of 
accession, and was in vigorous health. He Prussia, revived some old pretensions of the 
was endowed with great natural abilities, House of Hohcnzollern to Silesia. Philip 
and was destined to become one of the great- ] V. of Spain cast a longing eye on some of 
est charadlers of history — a great warrior i the Italian possessions of the House of Haps- 
and a great sovereign. Upon his accession j burg. France, regarding the opj)ortunity 
he at once devoted himself with diligence to j auspicious for the humiliation of the proud 
the government of* his kingdom; and his j House of Hapsburg, readily violated the 
subje( 5 ls soon perceived that he was as much | Pragmatic Sanction by sup])orting the 
a king as his hither had been, but that he | claims of the Eleeftor of Bavaria to the 
was a more enlightened monarch. He took | Austrian succession against the judgment 
all branches of the government into his own of Cardinal Fleury. who desired peace, 
hands, and administeied each according to ; England, under vSir Robert Walpole, alone 
his own will, asking advice from no one, j at first espoused the cause of Maria Theresa, 
and requiring his Ministers simply to record | furnishing her with large subsidies, and 



his decisions and to execute his orders. His afterward offering her military aid; and 
kingdom at once felt the impulse of his vig- Holland and Sardinia finally took up arms 


orous policy. On his accession to the throne 


in her favor. A secret alliance called the 


he received a well-provided treasury, and a 
powerful, well-organized and stri( 5 lly-dis- 
ciplined army. By his abilities as a general 
and a statesman, PVederick II. raised Prus- 
sia to a front rank in the list of nations. 

Having no male heirs, the Emperor Charles 
VI. of Germany had obtained, by great 
concessions, among which was the cession 
of the German dukedom of Eorraine to 
PVance, the agreement of all the leading 
European powers to the famous Pragmatic 
Sandlion, by which he left the succes.sion to 
his hereditary Austrian dominions to his 
only daughter, Maria Theresa, Queen of 
Hungary, wife of Francis Stephen of Lor- 
raine, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

No sooner had the Emperor Charles VI. 


League of Nymphenburg was concluded be- 
tween the Kings of France, vSpain, pAsia 
and Sardinia, and the Ivledors of vSa^ny, 
Bavaria, Cologne and the Palatinate. This 
conte.st, which convulsed Phirope for eight 
years, is known as the War of the Austrian 
Su( cession, A. D. 1740-1748. 

vSoon after the death of the Emperor 
Chirrles VI., Frederick II. of Prus.sia made 
a sudden irruption into vSilesia at the head 
of thirty thousand men. PVederick speedily 
conquered Silesia, and offered to enter into 
an alliance with Maria Theresa if she con- 
firmed him in the pos.session of his new con- 
quest; but the young Queen of Bohemia and 
Hungary declared her determination to up- 
hold the integrity of her hereditary domm- 
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ions, and thus e||re occasion to the First Si- 
Jesian PVar^ April 10, 1741, hostilities 
were coramenJ*d by the battle of Molwitz, in 
which the King of Prussia, by the skill and 
bravery of his two leading generals. Prince 
Leopold of Dessau and Marshal Schwerin, 
gained a complete vi( 5 lory over the Aus- 
trians, and w^as thus enabled to hold pos- 
session of Silesia. 

Before her death in Octoljer, 1740, the 
Rmpress Anna of Russia had appointed her 
tyrannical favorite, Biron, regent for ' her 
grandnephew and successor, the infant Ivan 
VT., the son of Prince Anthony Ulrich of 
Brunswick and his wife Anne of Mecklen- 
burg; but Biron, who during Anna’s reign 
had banished twenty thousand persons to 
Siberia, was now exiled to the same inhos- 
l)i table region by Field -Marshal Miinnich, 
through the machinations of the infant 
Czar’s mother, who then became regent. 

As the party which favored an alliance 
with Maria Theresa controlled the regent’s 
Ministry, France instigated vSweden to make 
war on Russia: the party of the Hats, the 
partisatis of France, then prevailing in Swe- 
den over the faction of the Ca/>s, the ad- 
herents of Russia. Sweden accordingly 
concluded an alliance with PVance, from 
which she received a subsidy. The Swedish 
Diet declared war against Russia, August, 
1741. The Russians invaded the Swedi.sh 
province of Finland, defeated the Swedes 
at Wilnian.strand, September 3, 1741, and 
tooll^that town by storm. 

Iii^Jie meantime another revolution took 
place in the palace of St. Petersburg. With 
the support of the French amba.ssador and a 
company of the regent’s guards, the Prince.ss 
EIvIzabeth, daughter of Peter the Great 
and Catharine T., cau.sed herself to be pro- 
claimed Empress of all the Russias, consign- 
ing the little Czar Ivan VI. to lifelong im- 
prisonment. The Swedes entered into peace 
negotiations with Elizabeth, but as their 
pretensions were too extravagant hostilities 
were renewed. In 1742 the Swedes were 
driven from all their posts in Finland and 
retired to Helsingfors, where they were be- 
sieged by the Russian army and navy and 


forced to surrender, thus placing all Fin- 
land in the possession of the Russians. By 
the Peace of Abo, in July, 1743, Sweden re- 
covered a portion of Finland, but ceded to 
Ru.ssia the remainder of* that province, in- 
cluding the towns and fortresses of Nyslott, 
Fredericksham and Wilnianstrand. 

France having determined to support the 
cause of the Eledlor of Bavaria, a powerful 
French army under the command of Mar- 
shal Belleisle marched into Germany, and, 
after having been joined by the Bavarians 
and the Saxons, invaded the Archduchy of 
Amstria, captured Linz, menaced Vienna, 
compelled Maria Theresa to flee from her 
capital, and then marched into Bohemia and 
took possession of Prague. 

The Eledlor Charles Albert of Bavaria 
was crowned at Linz as Archduke of Aus- 
tria, and at Prague as King of Bohemia ; 
and, through the influence of France and 
Prussia, the German Eledloral Princes, in 
the Diet at Frankfort-on -the -Main, eledled 
him to the imperial throne of Germany with 
the title of Charles VII., in January, 1742. 

With her infant vson Joseph in her arms, 
Maria Theresa appeared in the Diet of the 
Hungarian nobles at Presburg, and sympa- 
thetically appealed to them to aid her in her 
distressed condition. The hearts of the 
Hungarians were touched, and they unani- 
mously exclaimed: Moriamiir pro regc 

vostro Maria Theresa!'' “Let us die for 
our king, Maria Theresa!’’ 

Troops of Croats, Pandours and Slavs, 
wild and warlike races of Southern Hun- 
gary, under the tondudl of Khevenhiiller 
and Barenklau, to the number of one hun- 
dred thousand, now flocked to the standard 
of Maria Theresa, and, after driving the 
French and the Bavarians out of the Aus- 
trian territories, entered Bavaria, and took 
possession of Munich on the very day that 
the Eledlor of Bavaria was crowned Em- 
peror at Frankfort. The new Emperor was 
obliged to live in retirement from his hered- 
itary Bavarian dominions, which were fright- 
fully plundered and devastated by the Aus- 
trians and the Hungarians, who had in the 
meantime been joined by the Tyrolese. 
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In the meantime England sent one fleet aimed at the prcservatidl^f the House of 
•which blockaded Cadiz, and another against Hapsburg. ^ ( 

Naples which compelled Charles TV., the Early in 1742 Sir Robe A Walpole was 
Spanish Bourbon King of Naples, to con- able only to command a bme majority of 
elude a treaty of neutrality by threatening three in Parliament in favor of his measures, 
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to bombard his capital. By means of liberal whereupon he rCvSigned the office of Prime 
subsidies England induced the King of Sar- Minister, and was succeeded by a new Whig 
dinia to renounce his alliance with France. Ministry under Lord Carteret. King George 
These results were mainly achieved during II. at once created Walpole Earl of Orford, 
the Ministry of Sir Robert Walpole, who and continued to consult him on public af- 
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'fairs in preferen^^o I^ord Carteret’s new 
%|Ministry. As |^rl of Orford, Walpole took 
his seat in the House of Lords, and devoted 
himself to restoring the unity of the Whig 
party and breaking up the opposition. 

IvOrd Carteret’s Ministry went further 
than Walpole, and aimed at the ruin of the 
House of Bourbon. The policy of the new 
Ministry encountered a determined opposi- 
tion in En^glaiid, particularly the employ- 
ment of Hanoverian and Hessian troops by 
King George II. William Pitt, the ablest 
leader and the most gifted orator of the 
“Patriots,” or discontented Whigs, declared 
in a speech in the House of Commons: “It 
is now too apparent that this powerful, this 
great, this mighty nation is considered only 
as a province to a despicable lClec 5 lorate.” 

In the meantime the King of Prussia had 
invaded Bohemia with a powerful army ; 
and on May 17, 1742, he was fiercely at- 
tacked near Czaslau by the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine and Field- Mar- 
shal Kdnigseg. By the irresistible impetu- 
osity of the Prussian cavalry under lueld- 
Manshal Buddenbrock, and a dashing charge 
by the Prussian infantry headed hy Fred- 
erick in person, the Austrians were repulsed 
with heavy loss. This vieftory gave Fred- 
erick full possession of Silesia. On July 28, 
1742, PVederick concluded with Maria The- 
resa the Peace of Breslau, by which he was 
left in possession of Silesia, 

After the Peace of Breslau with the King 
of Jrussia, the Austrians recovered the 
greaOT part of Bohemia from the French. 
The French army under Marshal Belleisle 
was besieged in Prague, and at length comr 
pelled to evacuate that city and to retreat in 
the midst of winter to Eger, and thence 
through Germany to the Rhine, after im- 
mense losses, only thirteen thousand men 
of Belleisle’ s once-splendid army surviving.^ 

This terrible French disaster hurried Car- 
dinal Fleury to his grave. He died Janu- 
ary 29, 1743, at the age of ninety. For 
some time after his death, King Louis XV., 
who was naturally indolent and indisposed 
to attend to his royal duties, left the affairs 
of ^ais kingdom to the various Ministers at 


the head of the different branches of the 
public service. The real ruler of France at 
this period was the king’s mistress, the 
Duchess de Chateauroux, a talented and 
ambitious woman, who exerted herself to 
rouse Louis XV. to a sense of his royal 
duties. 

The Emperor Charles VII. found himself 
deserted by the French and disastrously de- 
feated by the Austrians, while his capital 
was again occupied by Maria Theresa’s 
troops. In these humiliating circumstances, 
he consented to abandon Bavaria on con- 
dition that the remnant of his army might 
be quartered in some neutral state of the 
German Empire. Maria Theresa received 
the allegiance of the Bavarian Estates. 

In 1743 England, under Lord Carteret’s 
Ministry, began to take an aAive part in 
the war against France, as an all}- of Ma- 
ria Theresa. An English army of forty 
thousand men, under King George II. and 
the Earl of Stair, having advanced into 
Germany, was attacked by a French army 
of sixt}" thousand men, under Marshal de 
Noailles, at the village of Dettingen, near 
Aschaffenburg, June 27, 1743. Brought by 
the excellent arrangements of the PVench 
marshal into a perilous position, where ad- 
vance or retreat was impossible without be- 
ing exposed to attack at the greatest disad- 
vantage, the whole English army with the 
king would have become prisoners to the 
PVench but for the impetuosity of one of the 
French commanders, who attacked the Eng- 
lish in a narrow defile, where his troops, 
becoming entanglijj, were fiercely a.ssailed 
by the Earl of Stair, and all the plans of 
Noailles were disconcerted. A general en- 
gagement ensued, and the French were dis- 
astrously defeated and compelled to retreat. 
The English, however, negle< 5 ted to follow 
up their victory. 

After withdrawing from the League of 
Nymphenburg, King Charles Emmanuel of 
Sardinia entered into a close alliance with 
Maria Theresa, engaging to keep forty-five 
thou.sand troops in the field on condition of 
receiving an annual subsidy from England 
and some accessions of territory in Northern 
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Italy. At the same time a second Family 
CompaH of the Bourbon dynasties of France 
and Spain united those two kingdoms in 
war against Great Britain and Sardinia. 

In March, 1744, a French army of eighty 
thousand men took the field, under the nom- 
inal leadership of King Louis XV., but 
under the real command of Marshal de 
Noailles and Coutit Maurice of Saxony, 
better known as Marshal Saxe, an illegiti- 
mate son of the Elecflor Frederick Augustus 
III. of Saxony, King Frederick Augustus 
II. of Poland. This formidable French 
army invaded the Austrian Netherlands and 
captured many towns; but, in the midst of 
his vi< 5 lorioiis career, the King of PVance 
was obliged to return, to defend his own do- 
minions against the Austrians, who, under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, crossed the 
Rhine and conquered the greater portion of 
Alsace. The Austrians were, however, soon 
recalled to operate against the King of Prus- 
sia, who had again taken up arms against 
Maria Theresa. % 

In August, 1744, the Kmperor Charles 
VIL, the Kings of Prussia and vSweden and 
the Elector- Palatine concluded the League 
of Frankfort against Maria Theresa, blear- 
ing that Maria Theresa, encouraged by her 
successes against the French and the Ba- 
varians, would make an attempt to recon- 
quer Silesia, Frederick II. of Prussia com- 
menced WxQ. Seeond Silesinji J far by invad- 
ing Bohemia with seventy thousand troops. 
In September, 1744, Frederick laid siege to 
Prague, which was soon compelled to sur- 
render with its garrison «f eighteen thou- 
sand Austrian troops. Frederick was, how- 
ever, soon compelled to retreat with the 
loss of twenty thousand men; as the prom- 
ised diversion of the French on the side of 
the Rhine was prevented by the illness of 
Louis XV. at Metz — an illness which im- 
perilled the life of the French king, who, 
upon his recovery, received the undeserved 
title of the Wclfheloved from his overjoyed 
subjedls. 

In the meantime the Emperor Charles 
VII. took advantage of the Second Silesian 
War to recover his hereditary dominions 


and to reestablish himself l^^unieh. The 
Austrian army in Italy, whicMad advanced 
almost to the Kingdom of N»les in 1743, 
was driven northward nearly ro the Po in 

1744* 

England, which thus far had so enthuvsi- 
astically sustained the cause of Maria The- 
resa, was now startled by her scheme for the 
dismemberment of the Kingdom of Prussia 
Even Lord Carteret was astounded thereby. 
As we shall presently observe, Protestant 
England, menaced by a Catholic Pretender, 
could not for a moment entertain the idea 
of destroying the leading Protestant power 
of Continental Europe. The more moderate 
Whigs determined upon peace and a treaty 
wath FrederU'k the Great of Prussia. 

In pursuance of this policy. Lord Carteret 
was forced to resign in 1744; whereupon 
Henry Pelham, the brother of the Duke of 
Newcastle, became Prime Minister and di- 
rected the policy of Great Britain. Under 
Pelham’s guidance England and Prussia 
concluded the Convention of Hanov^'er, in 
accordance with which England withdrew 
from the war so far as her participation in 
German affairs was concerned, August, 1745. 

In January, 1745, a Quadruple Allianee 
united more closel}^ the interests of Maria 
Theresa, the Elecflor of vSaxony, the Dutch 
Republic and Great Britain. The Emperor 
Charles VII. of Germany died January 20, 
1745; and his son Maximilian Joseph, who 
succeeded him as EleCtor of Bavaria, made 
peace with Maria Theresa, renounci iijAill 
claims to the Austrian dominions by^he 
Treaty of Fiissen, April, 1745, by which he 
also promised his Electoral vote to her hus- 
band on condition of their retrospective ac- 
knowledgment of his father’s imperial title 
and their guarantee of his own undisturbed 
possession of Bavaria. In spile of the pro- 
rests of the King of Prussia as PUeCtor of 
Brandenburg and of the EleCtor- Palatine, 
Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis Stephen 
of Lorraine, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
elected Emperor of Germany with the title 
of Francis I.; thus founding the new im- 
perial House of Austria — the House of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine. Although the original 
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cause of the wa(^as now removed, the na- 
tional hnimorft}^ which animated England 
and France frevented the restoration of a 
general peace. 

In the meantime the Austrians,' under 
the able Field-Marshal Traun, had recon- 
quered Silesia from the Prussians. But the 
Prussians soon regained the supremacy by 
some splendid triumphs. Frederick II. won 
a brilliant victory over the Austrians among 
the hills of Hohenfriedberg, June 4, 1745. 
A Prussian force under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick gained a vidlory at Sorr, Sep- 
tember 30, 1745. Prince Leopold of Des- 
sau, with Prussian troops, defeated the Sax- 
ons under General Rutowski, who were now 
the allies of the Austrians, in a bloody en- 
gagement at Kesselsdorf, December 15, 1745; 
and the King of Prussia entered Dresden, 
the Saxon capital, in triumph. The Sec- 
ond Silesian War was ended by the Peace 
of Dresden, by which Maria Theresa con- 
sented to leave Silesia in the possession of 
Frederick, who in turn recognized her hus- 
band as Emperor, December, 1745. The 
Ele< 5 lor of Saxony recovered his hereditar}’’ 
dominions by the payment of a large ran- 
som. 

The Austrian Netherlands were now the 
theatre of .some severe struggles on the part 
of the French against the united armies of 
England, Holland and Austria. On May 
II, 1745, was fought the great battle of 
Fontenoy, in which the combined English, 
Dilch and Austrian forces, commanded by 
theyuke of Cumberland, son of George II. 
of England, were thoroughly defeated, with 
the loss of .seven thousand men, by the 
French army, numbering fifty thousand 
men, under the command of Marshal Saxe; 
in consequence of which Tournay, Ghent, 
Bruges, Oudenarde, Nieuport and Ath were 
occupied by the French. Louis XV. r? 
turned to Paris and was received like a 
conqueror. 

The danger to England at home had al- 
ready vindicated the wisdom of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s peace policy and his prudence in 
foiling the Pretender’s hopes by his steady 
ffiendship for France. The Jacobites could 


expecfl aid only from France, and the war 
with France at once revived their hopes. 
Early in the war France endeavored to 
weaken Great Britain by inciting a civil war 
in that kingdom. Charles Edward Stuart, 
the grandson of the ill-fated James II. — 
called the Young Pretender and the Yoting 
Chevalier — received an invitation from the 
French goveniment to return to France, and 
was placed in command of a formidable 
armament for the invasion of Great Britain 
in 1744; but his effort for a descent upon the 
coast of Scotland was frustrated by a storm 
which wrecked his fleet, thus compelling 
him to relinquish his enterprise. 

In 1745 the Young Pretender, encouraged 
b)^ the English defeat at Fontenoy, again 
embarked with seven follower^ in a small 
vessel, and lauded on one of the islands of 
the Hebrides, whence he made his way to 
the Highlands, and .set up his standard at 
Glenfinnaii, August 29, 1745, being there 
joined by fifteen hundred clansmen. With 
t-hc.se Highlan^rs he marched through 
Blair Athol on Perth, his army increasing 
on the march. He entered Edinburgh in 
triumph, September 16, 1745, jmd ]>ro- 
claimed his father King of Scotland with 
the title of James VIII. at the Town Cross. 

Two thousand English troops under vSir 
John Cope who marched against Charles 
Edward Stuart wxtc defeated and cut to 
pieces by a wild charge of the Highland 
clansmen at Preston Pans, September 21, 
1745. This vidlory greatly elated the Young 
Pretender and his followers, and at once 
doubled his forces, so that he now had six 
thousand men, all of whom were Highland- 
ers, as the Lowlanders held aloof from his 
standard. 

It was only after the greatest difficulty 
that the Young Pretender finall}" persuaded 
his Highlanders to follow him .southw^ard in 
an invasion of England. After crossing 
the border into England, he skillfully evaded 
the royal army at Newcastle and marched 
through Cumberland and Lancashire toward 
London, reaching Derby by December 4, 
1745, and creating the greatest consternation 
throughout England. Although he marched 
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through the English counties in which Ja- 
cohitisni boasted of its strength, only a soli- 
tary squire and less than two hundred men 
of the lower class joined his army as he 
marched from Carlisle to Derby. Although 
Catholics and Tories abounded in Lan- 
cashire, the people simply flocked to see his 
march as if they were going to see a show. 
Manchester, the very stronghold of Jacobit- 
ism, only gave him an illumination and two 
thousand pounds. Sir Robert Walpole’s 
peace policy, which had made England 
wealthy and prosperous, had won the na- 
tion to the House of Brunswick. Jacobi t- 
ism as a*flgliting force was dead, existing 
simply as a matter of tradition, and as a 
means of expressing political opposition to 
the government; and Charles Edward Stuart 
himself saw that it was impossible to con- 
quer rich and powerful England with five 
thousand barbarous Highlanders. 

The Young Pretender also soon ascer- 
tained that forces fwdee the size of his own 
were closing in on each of him, while 
a third English army under King George 
11. and the Earl of Stair covered London. 
While Charles Edward’s Highlanders were 
in England, the vSeots of the Lowlands 
(piietly renewed their allegiance to the 
House of Brunswick. Even in the High- 
lands the clan of the Mac Leods took up 
arms for King George II.; while the clan 
of the Gordons refused to stir, though roused 
by a small French force which landed at 
Montrose. 

The Young Pretender’s officers were now 
thoroughly alarmed, and refused to continue 
their advance, urging him to retreat into 
Scotland. The young Stuart consented very 
relu( 5 lantly and fell back on Glasgow. The 
reinforcements which he received there in- 
creased his army to nine thousand men; 
whereupon he marched against the English 
army under General Hawlej^ which had 
pursued him in his retreat from England. 
The English were defeated at Falkirk by a 
wild charge of the Highlanders, Januarj" 
23, 1746. But this vidlory was ns fatal to 
the Young Pretender as a defeat would have 
been, as the bulk of his army dispersed to 


the mountains with their l)^|v; and Charles 
Edward was obliged to retrea^ito the High- ^ 
lands, pursued by the royal alny under the 
Duke of Cumberland, that soti of King 
George II. who was so signally defeated by 
the PYench at Fontenoy. * 

In the memorable battle of Culloden 
Moor, a few miles east of Inverness, April 
16, 1746, the Young Pretender with his six 
thousand starving and disinrited Highland- 
ers was hopelessly defeated ; and there the 
cause of the Stuarts received its death-blow. 
The royal army under the Duke of Cumber- 
land was almost twice as large as the Pre- 
tender’s force. The royal artillery l>r()ke 
the ranks of the Highlanders, whereupon 
the clansmen flung themselves in their 
usual style upon the English front, but were 
received with a dreadful fire of musketry. 
The few Highlanders who broke through 
the front line of the royal army found them- 
selves confronted by a second line. In a 
few moments the battle was decided, and the 
Highlanders became a mass of hunted fugi- 
tives. The triumphant English massacred 
the wounded Highlanders on the field; and 
the Duke of Cumberland tarnished the glory 
of his victory by a(Rs of cruelty and by a 
savage de.solalion of the country around 
Culloden, thus acquiring the unenviable 
name of “the Butcher.’’ vSo coniTflete was 
the desolation that in a district of fift}’ miles 
around Lochiel neither house nor cottage, 
neither man nor beast, were to be seen. 
The battle of Culloden was the last foAht 
on the island of Great Britain. 

In the meantime the headsman and the 
hangman had been kept busy. Four Scotch 
nobles — Lords Lovat and Balmerino, and the 
Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie — were 
tried and convic 5 led by the House of Lords 
(jfi charges of high- treason, as was also 
Charles Radcliffe, brother of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, who had been beheaded for 
his efforts in belialf of the old Pretender; 
and all were beheaded on Tower Hill, ex- 
cept the Earl of Cromartie, who was par- 
doned. P'ifty of the Young Pretender’s fol- 
lowers were hanged, drawn and quarter^ 
ill England — seventeen at Kennington Com- 
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moil, in the j^inity of London; nine at 
Carlisle and Reven at York; and the rest at 
other placesA A few were pardoned, and 
hundreds were banished to the English 
colonies in North America. 

More heroic measures of repression were 
adopted for the Highlands. The feudal 
tenures were there abolished, and the heredi- 
tary jurisdictions of the chiefs of the clans 
were bought up and transferred to the Brit- 
ish crown. The tartan, or dress of the 
Highland clansmen, was fortiidden by ACt 
of Parliament. These severe measures, fol- 
lowed by a general Aft of Indemnity, ac- 
complished their purpose; and the dread of 
the Highlanders passed away forever. The 
sheriffs writ was soon executed in the 
Highlands with no more resistance than in 
the streets of Edinburgh. 

The Young Pretender escaped from the 
battle-field of Culloden, and wandered about 
the wilds of the Highlands, a hunted fugi- 
tive, in hardship and peril, and in various 
disguivses. His romantic adventures and 
narrow escapes remind us of the perilous 
wanderings of his granduncle, Charles II., 
after the battle of Worcester. With Pmg- 
lish dragoons patrolling all the roads, and 
English cruisers closely watching the coast, 
it appeared utterly impossible for this un- 
fortunate descendant of a renowned royal 
race to e.scape. With the assistance of the 
young Highland maiden. Miss Flora Mac- 
donald, he found refuge among the rough 
bufc devoted Highlanders for five months. 
On t)ne occasion he was thrown upon the 
mercy of a band of robbers, living with 
them in a cave near the coast. But neither 
Highlander nor robber was tempted .to be- 
tray him for the reward of thirty thousand 
pounds, the price set upon his head by King 
George II. With Cameron of Lochicl and 
his brother, along with two Irish adherents, 
Sullivan and Sheridan, and a few other ex- 
iles, the Young Pretender finally boarded a 
French privateer which arrived in Lochna- 
nach, and sailed for France, arriving safely 
at Roseau, near Morlaix, in Brittany, Sep- 
tember 29, 1746, after being chased by two 
British men-of-war; and the royal family of 


Stuart then disappeared forever from the 
pages of English history. 

The following is the original of the 
famous English patriotic song of "'God Save 
the King,'' as composed in 1745: 

“ God save great George our king! 

Long live our noble king ; 

God save the king. 

Send him vidlorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us ; 

( jod save the king I 

** O Lord our God, arise I 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 

Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks; 

On him our hopes we fix, 

O, save us all ! 

“ Thy choice.st gifts in store 
On George be pleased to pour ; 

Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws. 

And ever give us cause 
To say, ^|h heart and voice, 

God sWe the king ! ” 

In May, 1745, the three Bourbon courts 
— those of France, Spain and Naples — con- 
cluded a new alliance with the Republic of 
Genoa; and their united armies took Tor- 
tona, Piacenza, Parma and Pavia, defeated 
King Charles Emmanuel III. of Sardinia at 
Bassignano, and also captured Alessandria, 
Asti and Casale. Don Philip, the son of 
King Philip V. of Spain, entered Naples in 
triumph. But in the following year the 
Austrians and Sardinians gained a decisive 
vicflory over the French and the Spaniards in 
the battle of Piacenza, June 16, 1746, com- 
pelling them to retreat across the Alps and 
thus to abandon Italy. 

Philip V. of Spain died suddenly in 1746, 
and was succeeded on his throne by his son 
Ferdinand VI., who did not share his am- 
bitious step-mother’s desire for conquest in 
Italy, and therefore withdrew from the war, 
recalling his armies from Italy so precipi- 
tately that all Northern Italy at once fell 
into the po.ssession of the Austrians. The 
conquering Austrians treated the city of 
Genoa with the greatest inhumanity, and 
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even attempted to harness the people in the 
streets to their heavy artillery, thus causing 
a revolt which ended in the expulsion of the 
Austrians w\th the loss of five thousand 
men. 

In the Austrian Netherlands the French 
under Marshal Saxe were as successful in 
the campaigns of 1746 and 1747 as they had 
been in the campaign of 1745. In 1746 
Marshal Saxe captured Brussels, Antwerp, 
Mons, Namur and other towns, and won a 
decisive victory over the Austrians under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine at Raucoux, on 
the Meuse, near Liege, Ocflober ii, 1746. 
In 174^ the French army under Marshal 
Saxe invaded Holland, and captured the 
whole line of fortresses on the Scheldt, from 
Antwerp to the sea, in less than a month. 
Great Britain, still under Pelham’s adminis- 
tration, now induced the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia to join the enemies of France ; 
but, before anything could result from this 
accession, the French under Marshal Saxe 
defeated the allied Flnf^ish, Dutch and 
Hanoverian forces under the Duke of Cum- 
berland at Laffeld, July 2, 1747, and drove 
them behind the Meuse. 

The French invasion of Holland created 
alarm among the Dutch, and led to a revo- 
lution which overthrew the republican party 
in the Dutch Republic and restored the 
office of hereditary Stadtholder in the per- 
son of William IV. of Nassau-Diez, a son- 
in-law of King George II. of England. 

In the meantime the French suffered 
many disasters at sea, and the Briti.sh navy 
held almost undisputed dominion of the 
seas. Hostilities between England and 
France extended to their respe< 5 livc pos- 
sessions in other parts of the world. In 
North America the almost impregnable 
French fortress of Louisburg, on the island 
of Cape Breton, surrendered to a British 
fleet under Admiral Warren and a land 
force furnished by Govenior Shirley of the 
English colony of Massachusetts Bay and 
commanded by General William Pepperell, 
June 28, 1745, after a month’s siege. A 
powerful French fleet under the Duke d’ 
Anville, sent in 1746 to recover Louisburg, 
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was destroyed by storms^^n India, how-j 
ever, the French besieged Md took Madras^ 
from the English in 1746*^ ^ 

The allies made extraordinary efforts for 
the campaign of 1748; and England, Hol- 
land, Austria and Sardinia engaged to arm 
two hundred and eighty thousand men; but 
these gigantic military preparations resulted 
in peace rather than in a continuance of the 
war, as France and Spain were exhausted, 
and England and Holland had su.stained 
great burdens with little cfimpensating ad- 
vantages from the great struggle. 

The capture of Maestricht by the French 
army under Marshal Saxe, in April, 1748, 
led to an armistice; and, after six months of 
negotiation, the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
signed by France, England, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Spain, Genoa and vSardinia, in 0 < 5 lober, 
1748, ended the War of the Austrian vSuc- 
cession on the basis of a mutual restitution 
of all conquests made during the war, while 
France recognized the succession of the 
House of Brunswick to the throne of Great 
Britain, and Maria Theresa was left in pos- 
ses.sion of all the hereditary Austrian terri- 
tories, except Silesia, which remained with 
the King of Pru.ssia, while she also ce^ed 
the Italian duchies of Parma, Piacenza and 
Guastalla to Don Philip of Spain. The 
Treaty of Madrid in 1750 restored amicable 
commercial relations between lingland and 
Spain. 

By the terms of the Treaty of A^ la 
Chapelle the Young Pretender was forjAden 
to reside in France. He pa.ssed the ^st of 
his life in wandering over Europe, endeav- 
oring to rai.se money for another invasion 
of Great Britain. At length he became a 
confirmed drunkard, and eked out a 
wretched existence at Rome, where he died 
a miserable death, January 30, 1788, leaving 
no legitimate children. His younger brother, 
Henry Benedic 5 t, who was raised by the 
Pope to the dignity of Cardinal of York, 
died at Rome in 1807, thus ending forever 
the once renowned royal race of Stuart, 
which had reigned, over Scotland almost 
three and a half centuries, and over Engl^^id 
a little more than one century. A monu- 
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ment erecfled ba|fflie great Italian sculptor, 
Antonio Canow, in St. Peter’s at Rome, in 
i8i6, bears tlJ^je empty titles — ^James III., 
Charles III. and Henry IX. 

The eight years’ War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession left Austria still one of the great 
powers of Europe, though she had been de- 
prived of Silesia and her Italian duchies. 
France, the principal instigator of the war, 
had gained absolutely nothing by the strug- 
gle, notwithstanding the brilliant vic 5 lories 
of the great foneigner in her .service. Mar- 
shal Saxe, the greatest general of his time; 
while her national debt w^as almost doubled 
by the addition of a sum equal to two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, her commerce 
was nearl}" ruined and her navy was well- 
nigh destroyed. Besides these material dis- 


I advantages, France had lost her cherished 
1 position as arbitress of the affairs of Europe. 

I Already did the gay and frivolous courtiers^ 
} of Louis XV. congratulate e^ch other that 
'■ the world would last their day; and a cur- 
I rent motto among these thoughtless cour- 
I tiers was: ''Apr'ts moi le dilugcU “After 
i us the deluge.’’ 

' England, by subsidizing all her allies, had 
vastly increased her influence in European 
politics. The same series of events which 
had undermined the unsubstantial prosper- 
ity of France had elevated Prussia to the 
rank of a leading European power, through 
the energy and military genius of %er king, 
the period of whose reign is frequently nien- 
I tioned even in universal histor>^ as the Age 
j of Frederick the Great, 


SECTION VI.— THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 


FTER the War of the Austrian 
Succe.ssion, the nations of Eu- 
rope enjoyed eight years of 
rest, which may be considered 
one of the most prosperous 
periods of ICuropean history. Commerce 
flourished, and the arts of life reached a de- 
gree of elegance and refinement hitherto 
seldom attained. But unhappily causes of 
discord still existed. The Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle proved to ];e nothing more than a 
holli^v truce. Many of the questions at 
issu^^t^etween France and England were 
left unsettled, and thus grounds were fur- 
nished for a renewal of hostilities. The 
limits of the English colony of Npva vSeotia, 
in North America, the right claimed by the 
French to connedt their settlements in Lou- 
isiana and Canada by a line of forts in the 
rear of the English colonies on the Atlantic 
coast of North America, and the desire of 
both nations to obtain a political preponder- 
ance in India, all led to protradted disputes 
which soon resulted in another war. 

RISE OF THE BRITLSlf EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

e English East bidia Company — char- 


tered by Queei#Elizabeth, December 31, 
1 6a) — was granted the exclusive privilege 
of trading to the Blast Indies. This great 
company of Phiglish merchants obtained 
valuable privileges from the native sover- 
eigns of India, and succeeded in building 
up an immense trade between that Oriental 
land and England. P'or a century the 
Compaii)" confined itself to legitimate adls 
of commerce and was satisfied simply with 
obtaining sites for its forts and warehouses, 
which it defended against the hostile Mah- 
rattas by small military forces. The Com- 
pany e.stablivshed a facflory at vSurat in 1612, 
obtained Madras from its native sovereign 
in 1639, Bombay from the Portuguese in 
1662, and Calcutta from Aurungzebe in 
1699. 

By the close of the seventeenth century 
the territory of the English East India 
Company had attained such dimensions that 
file three presidencies of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta were organized. Calcutta, the 
chief of these, was presented to the Com- 
pany by Aurungzebe, and was then a small 
village; but under the Company it grew to 
be a splendid city, and ultimately became 
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the capital of the British possessions in 
India. 

The success of the Englirh encouraged 
the French to endeavor to secure a footing 
in India, under the auspices of the French 
East India Company, which during the 
seventeenth century acquired Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore and Mah^, and organized 
the two presidencies of Pondicherry and the 
Isle de France. 

The Dutch had two posts on the mainland 
of India, and had exclusive possession of 
most of the island of Ceylon and of the 
Spice Islands, Java, Celebes and Sumatra, 
and the i^ninsula of Malacca. The Eng- 
lish graduall3" absorbed the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese possessions in India, so that the 
French were left as their only European 
rivals in the East Indies. 

When the Plnglish East India Company 
had grown rich and powerful it became am- 
l)itious of extending its dominion in India, 
and participated in the quarrels of the 
Great Mogul Empire, th<^ ruling race of 
which was Mohammedan, while the great 
mass of Hindoos held fast to Brahmanism. 
This difference of religion caused unceasing 
quarrels between the native Hindoo chiefs, 
who sought the alliance of the English and 
the PVench, who thus became involved in 
the quarrels of the Hindoo princes on oppo- 
site sides. Both English and French desired 
to profit by these alliances with the native 
])riiices, and the F-rench conceived the de- 
sign of conquering India by means of native 
Hindoo troops under French officers. These 
were called Sipahis, or Sepoys. The Eng- 
lish afterward adopted the same system. 
Both English and French were obliged to 
employ these native troops, as it was impos- 
sible to transport to India large bodies of 
European troops, or to maintain them there. 

During the War of the Austrian vSucces- 
sion the EPRlif^h and French colonists inter- 
fered on opposite sides in the quarrels of the 
native Hindoo princes, and in 1746 the 
Governor of the Isle de France captured 
Madras from the English. Although peace 
had been made between England and 
France in 1748, the English and French 


colonists in India continueH^^stilities; and 
the French under Dupleix^Governor of 
Pondicherry, besieged Trichliopoly, after 
obtaining the Coromandel coast from the 
Viceroy of the Deccan, and were on the point 
of expelling the English from Hindoostan 
and founding a PVench empire in India, when 
Robert Clive, a poor clerk in the counting- 
house of the English East India Company 
at Madras, pushing forward in the midst of 
a severe thunder storm, with only five hun- 
dred men, surprised Arcot, the capital of the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, in 1751, and defended 
that place against the French and their 
Hindoo allies, numbering ten thousand 
men, whom he defeated in two battles, thus 
establishing the British supremacy in India. 

Surajah Dowlali, the \’iceroy of Bengal, 
attacked the English in 1756, took Calcutta 
and confined one hundred and forty-six 
English prisoners in the lUaik Hole of Cal- 
eutta — a small prison eighteen feet square — 
where all but twenty-three died before morn- 
ing; but in 1757 the illustrious Colonel 
Clive retook Calcutta, and with only three 
thousand men, less than a third of whom 
were Englishmen, the rest being Sepoys, 
Clive defeated Surajah Dowlali, at the head 
of sixty-four thousand men, in the decisive 
battle of Plassey, June 23, 1757, which es- 
tablished the British Empire in India. 

Bengal had been famous in European 
markets for its rice, its sugar, its silks and 
the produefts of its looms. During the same 
year the rich city of Hoogly was takei^nd 
plundered by an expedition sent by (^ve. 

Thus the poor boy-clcrk, whom the Eng- 
lish historian Green describes as “an idle 
dare-devil of a boy whom his friends had 
been glad to get rid of by packing him off 
in the Company’s service as a writer at 
Madras” — this poor clerk, who, in despair at 
his early poverty, and tired of desk-work, 
twice attempted suicide with his pistol — be- 
came the founder of the BritivSh dominion in 
I India, a dominion which now embraces al- 
most all of Hindoostan and contains a pop- 
ulation of two hundred and fifty millions, 

I and is the brightest jewel in Vidtoris^s 
crown. 
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THK KNGIJSHj^D FRENCH IN AMERICA. 

In the niejpitime, during the wars be- 
tween Engl^id and France, the English 
and French colonics in North America be- 
came engaged in hostilities. During King 
William' War, A. D. 1689-1697 — the War 
of the League of Augsburg in Europe — the 
French and Indians committed dreadful 
massacres upon the New England and New 
York frontiers, destroying Dover in New 
Hampshire, in July, 1689, and burning Sche- 
neflady, in New York, in February, 1690, 
and mavssacring sixty of its inhabitants ; and ' 
in 1690 the New Englanders sent a land force 
under a son of Governor Winthrop of Con- 
nedlicut against Montreal, and a naval expe- 
dition under Sir William Phipps against Que- 
bec, both expeditions being failures. During 
Queen Anne's War, A. I). 1702-17 13 — the 
War of the Spanish Succession in Europe — 
the French and Indians again spread deso- 
tion among the English frontier settlements, 
burning Deerfield, in Massachusetts, and 
mavSsacring its inhabitants; but in 1710 an 
English fleet and a New ICngland land force 
captured Port Royal, which was thereafter 
called Annapolis, after Queen Anne, and 
the French colon}' of Acadia became a Brit- 
ish province under the name of Nova Scotia, 
or New Scotland; and in 1711 a fleet and 
army from England under Sir Hovenden 
Walker, aided by New Phiglanders, the 
whole expedition consisting of seven thou- 
sand men, proceeded against Quebec,but the 
ve5^s were wrecked at the mouth of the 
St. jfciwrence and one thousand men per- 
ished, whereupon the expedition was aban- 
doned. During King George's War, A. D. 
1744-1748 — the War of the Austrian Suc- 
ce.ssion in Pmrope — an Pmglish fleet under 
Admiral Warren and an English colonial 
land force under General William Pepperell 
captured Louisburg, in Nova Scotia, as al- 
ready noticed. 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

The three wars between the English and 
the French in North America, the accounts 
of which we have just considered, had their 
ongin in the European disputes of France 


and England. The fourth and last war, 
and the- one which ended in the overthrow 
of the French power in North America, 
originated in disputes about the boundaries 
between the French and English colonial 
possessions. After the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748, the French built forts in 
the rear of the English colonies, for the 
purpose of confining the English to the 
country east of the Alleghany mountains. 
The French claimed the Ohio Valley as a 
part of Louisiana, while the English claimed 
it as a part of Virginia. • 

In 1749 the King of Great Britain granted 
six hundred thousand acres of laffd on the 
south side of the Ohio river to an associa- 
tion of English and Virginia speculators, 
called the Ohio Company. The surveyors 
and traders sent out by the Company were 
made privsoners by the PVench. This ag- 
gressive condu( 5 l led to open hostilities. 

The French under vSt. Pierre built three 
forts in North-western Pennsylvania — one at 
Presque Isle, now Erie; another at La Ba‘uf, 
now Waterford; and a third at the site of 
the pre.sent town of P'ranklin. Governor 
Dinwiddie, of Virginia, sent George Wash- 
ington, a young Virginian, twenty-one years 
of age, with a remonstrance to vSt. Pierre, 
the French commander. St. Pierre, wdio 
said that he adled under the orders of Du- 
quesne, Governor of Canada, refused to 
withdraw his troops from the domain of the 
Ohio Company as requested by Dinwiddie. 

When it was known in Virginia that St. 
Pierre refused to withdraw his troops from 
the territory granted to the Ohio Company, 
a body of Virginians under Major George 
Washington was sent to expel the invaders. 
Washington moved tow'ard the Ohio; and in 
the pre.sent Fayette county, in Pennsylva- 
nia, he built Fort Necessity. At length, on 
May 28, 1 754, he defeated the French and 
killed their leader, Jumonville, iirthe battle 
of the Great Meadows. This was the first 
bloodshed in the long and distressing French 
and Indian War. 

Already the French had seized a fort 
which the English had been engaged in 
building at the jundlion of the Alleghany 
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Aiid Monongahela rivers, and named \t Fort 
Duquesne, in honor of the Governor of Can- 
ada. Washington, was at length besieged 
by the French at Fort Necessity. On the 4th 
of July, 1754, he surrendered to the French, 
who allowed him and all his troops to march 
back to Virginia. 

On the day of the capitulation of Fort 
Necessity, July 4, 1754, a congress com- 
posed of delegates from six of the Anglo- 
American colonies convened at Albany, in 
the province of New York, for the purpose 
of devising measures for protection against 
the encroachments of the French. A plan 
of union drawn up by Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was rejected by both the home govern- 
ment and the colonial assemblies. 

In 1755 Edward Braddock, a distinguished 
Irish officer, was sent to America as com- 
mander-in-chief of the English forces there. 
Three expeditions against the French were 
piojeCted. One was to proceed against the 
French forts in Is ova vSeotia; another under 
Braddock was to drive the French from 
Fort Duquesiie; and a third under Gov- 
ernor Shirley of Massachusetts was to move 
against Fort Niagara. 

An English force of three thousand men, 
under General Winslow, landed at the head 
of the Bay of P\indy, in June, 1755, where 
they were joined by three hundred regulars, 
under Colonel Monckton, who assumed the 
chief command. The expedition took Fort 
Beausejour from the French on the 16th of 
June, and Fort Gaspereau on the 17th. 
The English disgraced themselves by their 
cruel treatment of the Acadians, many of 
whom they sent away and distributed among 
the English colonists. 

In June, 1755, General Braddock, with 
two thousand men, marched against the 
French at Fort Duquesne. On the 9th of 
July, when within twelve miles of Fort Du- 
quesne, the English were attacked by the 
French and the Indians. Braddock was 
killed, and his troops were completely de- 
feated. Of all the mounted officers on the 
side of the English, Major Washington 
alone remained unhurt. After the fall of 
Braddock, Washington assumed the cora- 
73 


mand of the English troqP^and condudled 
them back to Virginia, "iflus, the expedi- 
tion against Fort Duques^ was a total 
failure. 

The expedition under Shirley against 
Fort Niagara was also a complete failure. 
The expedition went only as far as Oswego, 
where vShirley built a new fort; and storms, 
sickness, and desertions of his Indian allies, 
caused him to abandon the obje(5l of the 
expedition. 

Ill August, 1755, an Engli.sh army under 
Sir William Johnson marched against Forts 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, which the 
French had eredled on the western shores 
of Lake Champlain. A part of Johnson’s 
force, under Colonel Williams, was defeated 
on the 8th of September by the French 
under Baron Dieskaii. After this fight, in 
which Williams was killed, Dicskau moved 
forward and fought with Johnson the battle 
of Lake (k^orge. In this battle Dicskau 
was defeated, wounded and taken prisoner. 
After the battle, Johnson built P'ort William 
Henry, and garrisoned it, as well as Fort 
Edward, with some of his troo])s; after 
which he returned to Albany and dispersed 
his army. The inefficient Lord Loudon 
was sent to America to take the chief com- 
mand of the English forces there. 

In August, 1756, the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, with a body of French and Indians, 
crossed Lake Ontario from Canada, and 
captured the English forts at Oswego 
with fourteen hundred prisoners. Tl«fcnly 
thing accomplished by the EnglSli in 
1756 was the chastisement of the Indians 
in V^estern Pennsylvania. On the 8th of 
September, Colonel John Armstrong fell 
upon the savages at Kittanning, their chief 
town on the Alleghany river, killed their 
principal chiefs, and destroyed the village. 

In Northern New York a force of French 
and Indians, under Montcalm, marched 
agaiiivSt Fort William Henry in August, 
1757. Colonel Monro, who commanded the 
small English force which garrisoned the 
fort, called upon General Webb, the Eng- 
lish commander at Fort Edward, for a.s.si|t- 
ance. The cowardly Webb refused any aid; 
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aad the gallauj^Monro was compelled to 
^ surrender, af»r a brave defense. After 
their surrende|F, the English troops were al- 
lowed to march out with the honors of war; 
but no sooner had they left the fort, under 
a promise of proteclion, than despite the 
efforts of Montcalm to prevent it, many of 
them were massacred by the Indians in the 
Erench army. Montcalm expressed great 
.sorrow at this sad occurrence. 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR IN EUROPE. 

It was very evident that Austria and 
Prussia could not long remain at peace; as 
the Empress Maria Theresa, who could not 
forget the loss of Silesia, was determined to 
recover that province. She spent the eight 
3^ears after the Peace of Aix la Chapelle in 
forming alliances with the other courts of 
Eurojx? against the great PVederick II. of 
l^russia, for the purpo.se of realizing her de- 
termination. Her resentment toward Great 
Britain, her best ally, which had advised 
her to yield that province, was almost as 
great as that against the King of Prussia for 
seizing it by force in the time of her humili- 
ation and distress. Her great Minister, 
Kaunitz, had spent five years at Paris as 
Austrian amba.ssador, and had confided to 
her a .scheme for ultimately uniting PVance 
and Austria against Prussia, 

The two causes of di.spute already men- 
tioned had no direcfl conne( 5 lion with each 
oth^, yet mutual interests led to the forma- 
tioi^f alliances. The .strangest feature of 
all the alliance of Austria and PVance, 
nations that had been enemies for three cen- 
turies: and the coalition of Pru.ssia and 
England, nations that had hitherto appeared 
extremely jealous of each other. This 
change of policy on the part of PTance was 
brought about by Madame de Pompadour, 
the favorite mistre.ss of the dissolute 
Louis XV., who, captivated by a flattering 
letter from the Empre.ss Maria There.sa, and 
angry at the sarcasm which the King of 
Prussia had uttered again.st her, was easily 
won to the side of the Austrian empress. 
The profligate Empress Elizabeth of Rus.sia, 
affronted at the sarcastic manner in. which 


Frederick spoke of her, was easily induced 
by her Prime Minister, Bestucheff, to con- 
clude an alliance with Maria There.sa against 
Pru.ssia. Augustus III., IHedlor of vSaxony 
and King of Poland, who was also offended 
at Frederick’s sarcasm, formed an alliance 
with the Austrian empress-queen. Sweden, 
through the influence of the French court, 
joined the coalition against the Pru.ssian 
monarch. Thus Austria, PTance, Rus.sia, 
Saxony and vSweden were united against 
Prussia and England. The }?nglish carried 
on a successful war against the French on 
the ocean, in North America and in the 
East and West Indies; but they could give 
little effective aid to the Pru.s.sian king 
again.st the powerful enemies who threatened 
to wrest from him a large portion of his do- 
minions, and reduce him to the condition 
of an Elector of Brandenburg. But the 
great military ability of PVederick, and the 
.splendid discipline of the Prussian army, 
enabled Prussia to come forth from the gi- 
gantic struggle powerful and vidlorious. 

Although Maria There.sa concluded an 
alliance with France, .she bound herself by 
two treaties to observe neutrality in the war 
between Great Britain and France. 

The Srvcfi Jrars' IVar extended around 
the world, and involv'ed the English and 
PTench colonies in America, Asia and Af- 
rica; and thenceforth the history of Eng- 
land was largel}^ the hi.story of the civilized 
world. 

The war opened in Phirope with a .series 
of disasters for the Engli.sh, the most serious 
of which was the capture of the island of 
Minorca by a French expedition under the 
Duke de Richelieu. A Briti.sh fleet under 
Admiral Byng was .sent from Gibraltar to 
the relief of the garri.son of Minorca, but 
Byng returned after a partial and indecisive 
engagement with the French fleet, ‘June, 
1 7 56. He was court-martialed for cowardice 
the next year, and was shot in the pre.sence 
of his whole fleet, but he .showed that he 
was no coward by giving the command to 
fire. The public indignation caused by 
Byng’s failure soon turned to pity, and 
when passion had cooled it was felt that the 
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brave admiral had suffered for the fault of 
the Ministry. 

The English disasters in Europe and 
America forced the Duke of Newcastle to 
resign; whereupon King George II. ap- 
pointed William Pitt, the “Great Com- 


since the death of Sir Rc 
like Walpole he was a 


t Walpole, and 
in politics. I 


He was created Secretary ol| State in 1756, 
but the failure of the earf} expeditions 
forced him to resign four months afterw’ard, 
and the Duke of Newcastle was recalled. 



KKKnHRlCK THE OKKAT. 


moner,” to the head of the MinivStry. Pitt 
was the^son of a wealthy Governor of Mad- 
ras, and had been in Parliament since 1734- 
He was the first great statesman that had 
controlled the destinies of Great Britain 


The K^ng of Prussia did not wait to be 
attacked; but, resolving to surprise his ene- 
mies by an unexpecSled blow, he was first 
in the field. In August, 1756, he suddenly 
burst into Saxony with an army of seventy 
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^thousand men, possession of Leipsic, 
^Wittenberg aip Dresden, and blockaded 
the Saxon arnfy, which had established a 
strongly-fortified camp at Pirna, on the 
Elbe. At Dresden he .seized the govern- 
ment papers, and caused the secret dis- 
patches of his enemies proving their designs 
against him to l:>e published in order to 
justify his condudl before the world. At 
the head of only twenty-five thousand men, 
Frederick the Great, in the battle of Lowo- 
sitz, defeated fifty thou.sand Austrians under 
General Brown, who were marching to the 
relief of the Saxons; after which he com- 
pelled the Saxon forces, reduced by hunger 
to fourteen thousand men, to surrender 
thein.selv^es prisoners of war, and forced 
them into the Prussian service. The Elec- 
tor Frederick Augustus III. now^ abandoned 
Saxony, and retired into his kingdom of 
Poland, where he remained until the end of 
the war. Thus Frederck the Great con- 
quered Saxony in his first campaign in the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Frederick remained in possession of vSax- 
ony; but the armies of the allies had now 
taken the field against him, and the Diet of 
the Germati Empire declared war against 
him for violating the Land Peace. The 
northern states of Germany protested against 
this proceeding of the Diet, and their sov- 
ereigns hired out their subjcc 5 ls to serve in 
the British armies in preference to furnish- 
ing the contingents demanded by the Em- 
pero^rancis I. 

Tlioj^* enemies of Frederick the Great as- 
sembled immense armies for the campaign 
of J757. A Russian army of one hundred 
and thirty thousand men entered Prussia on 
the east; a Swedish force of twenty thou- 
sand men was preparing to march into the 
Prussian province of Pomerania; eighty 
thousand French troops were advancing 
from the west; and one hundred and eighty 
thousand Austrians were in the field. 

The French invaders were divided into 
three armies — the army of the Upper Rhine 
under the Duke de Richelieu, who had 
gained a brilliant reputation by the con- 
qu^ t of Minorca, and was the most popular 


general of the time; the army of the Main 
under the Prince of Soubise, Madame de 
Pompadour’s favorite; and the army of the 
Ivower Rhine under Marshal d’Estr^es. 

While the allied armies numl)ei;ed more 
than four hundred thousand men, the com- 
bined Prussian and Hanoverian troops did 
not amouni to two hundred thousand. The 
Hanoverian troops were under the con^mand 
of the Duke of Cuml)erland, the eldest sur- 
viving son of King George II. of Great 
Britain. 

After some maneuvering by which he 
completely deceived the Austrians, the King 
of Prussia began the campaign of 1757 by 
invading Bohemia. •At the head of seventy 
thoUvSand men, Frederick attacked .seventy- 
five thousand Austrians at Prague, May 6, 
1757. The a.ssaults of the Prussians were 
at first repulsed, and the old Prussian Mar- 
shal Schwerin fell fighting at the head of 
his regiment; but the fall of the brave Aus- 
trian Marshal Brown finally decided the 
battle, which ended in a glorious vidlory for 
the Prussians. • Frederick, however, pur- 
chased his triumph at a heavy cost, as 
twelve thousand five hundred of his brave 
troops lay dead or wounded on the field of 
battle. Seeking to follow up his vi( 5 tory at 
Prague, Frederick the Great attacked the 
Austrians under Count Daun, who occupied 
a strong position at Kolin, June 18, 1757. 
After a bloody battle, in which the Aus- 
trians at first gave way, the Prus.sian king 
was .so badly defeated that he was obliged 
to rai.'ic the siege of Prague and to evacuate 
Bohemia as .speedily as possible. 

The disastrous result of the battle of Kolin 
deprived Frederick the Great of the fruits 
of his former vi< 5 tories; and it .seemed as 
though he must fall before the overwhelm- 
ing power of his numerous enemies, who 
now threatened him on all sides. Through 
the mediation of Denmark, his Engli.sh and 
Hanoverian allies, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, after having been defeated by the 
French army commanded by Marshal d’ 
Estr^es at Hastcmbeck, were compelled by 
the disgraceful Convention of Klosterseven 
to lay down their arms, thus securing the 
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neutralit3»^ of Hanover and Brunswick, and 
leaving the French at liberty to operate 
against Frederick in Saxony. A Russian 
army of one hundred thousand men, under 
Apraxin, invaded Prussia on the east, de- 
feated twenty -four thousand Prussians under 


Schweidnitz, while anotBL: Austrian force 
made its way through Lusa^ and laid Ber- 
lin under contribution. A|Russian fleet 
captured Memel. 

In his momentary despair, Frederick the 
Great even meditated suicide; but he took 
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I^eliwald at Gross Jagerndorf, and advanced 
against Frederick. Twenty thousand Swe- 
dish tnx)ps entered Pomerania and advanced 
toward the Prussian capital. An Aus- 
trian army invaded Silesia and besieged 


I braver counsel, and roused himself to col- 
let the forces which still remained to him. 
Though the dissolute Empress Pilizalx^th of 
Russia was in arms against him, her heir was 
an ardent admirer and friend of Prussfc’s 
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warrior-king. Jffle Duke de Richelieu, the 
French comtnmder, inherited the anti-Aus- 
trian policy of his great uncle, the renowned 
cardinal-statesman, and opposed extreme 
measures against the King of Prussia; while 
the national enmities between the German 
imperial tr(X)ps and their French allies weak- 
ened their efficiency. 

In his desperate situation Frederick the 
Great saw that he must strike a decisive 
blow in order to save himself from utter 
ruin. He accordingly marched into Sax- 
ony for the purpose of ex|K‘lling the 
French from that country. With only 
twenty thousand men, Frederick occupied 
a height at the little village of Ross- 
bach, w’here he was soon confronted by 
seventy thousand P'rench and German im- 
perial troops, under the Prince of Soubise, 
a fav^orite of Madame de Pompadour. The 
object of the French and their German im- 
perial allies was to see whether the King 
(jf Prussia would venture to attack them. 
They resolved to surround Frederick, take 
him and his whole army prisoners, and thus 
put an end to the war at once. At length, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 5, 1757, Frederick gave his orders to 
attack, and immediately his troops fell so 
suddenly and irre.si.stibly, and with such ra- 
pidity of movement, upon the enemy that 
in less than half an hour the French and 
their allies fled frotn the field in dismay, 
and Frederick won a glorious vidlory. 
vSoi^ of the French trooj)s fled into the 
midclie? of Germany, v^iiile many did not 
stop in their flight until they had crossed 
the Rhine. On this memorable field Fred- 
erick lost only five hundred and fifteen men 
in killed and wounded. He took .seven 
thousand pri.soners, among whom were 
eleven generals. He invited the most dis- 
tinguished of his prisoners to sup with him; 
and, after expre.ssing his regret at not being 
able to afford them a better entertainment, 
he .said: “Gentlemen, I did not expe< 5 l you 
so soon, nor in such large numbers.” 

By his vi( 5 lory at Rossbach, Frederick 
the Great recovered the whole of Saxony. 
H? next marched into Silesia, which prov- 


ince had been taken possession of by a large 
Austrian army under Prince Charles of 
Lorraine. On December 5, 1757, exadlly 
one month after the battle of Ros.sbach, 
Frederick, with only thirty thousand men, 
met ninety thousand Au.strians under Charles 
of Lorraine at Leuthen. Frederick imme- 
diately t(^k possession of some heights near 
by, wdiich masked the movements of his 
troops; and then deceiving the Austrians by 
a false attack upon their right wing, ]\e sud- 
denl}' turned and attacked their left so 
fiercely that it was routed before the right 
could render it any assistance; and, after a 
confli( 5 l of three hours, Frederick won one 
of the most brilliant victories of modern 
limes. In the midst of the battle, all along 
the Prussian lines \vas .sung the hymn, 
Nun danket allc GottU The entire Prus- 
sian loss was only five thousand men; while 
the Austrian loss was over twenty-eight 
thousand in killed, wounded and prisoners 
Prince Charles of Lorraine at once resigned 
his command, and was appointed Governor 
of the Austrian Netherlands. 

In July, 1757, King George II. of Eng- 
land found it necessary to recall Pitt, to the 
dire( 5 lion of the foreign policy of the Briti.sh 
government. A compromise was effecfled 
between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of New- 
castle, by which Pitt obtained control of the 
foreign policy of the government, which was 
all he cared for, and left to the Duke of 
Newcastle the management of the. home 
politics of England, a task in which the lat- 
ter was without a rival. 

Pitt entered office wdth the full determi- 
nation to restore the former power of Great 
Britain. Said he: “I want to call England 
out of that enervate state in which tw^enty 
thousand men from France can shake her.” 
Energy and forecast marked every move- 
ment of Mr. Pitt’s administration; and 
thenceforth the w^ar was favorable to the 
Engli.sh, who, after a series of brilliant vic- 
tories, were finally enabled to effe<fl the con- 
quest of the French American posse.s.sions. 
Pitt’s spirit seemed to be breathed into the 
British fleets in all the .seas and into the 
British armies in all parts of the \rorld. 
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*‘With one hand he vsmote the House of men in knowing himsell^l^be honest and 
Bourbon, and with the other he wielded the believing in the truth of the «inciples which 
democracy of England.” he advocated. His strong, lamest nature, 

Frederick the Great recognized in Mr. his scorn of the corruption around him, and 



Pitt a kindred spirit, and said : “England which he disdained to engage in, aroused 
has been a long time in labor, but she has the surprise and animosity of all his con- 
at last brought forth a man.” Pitt had a temporaries, who were both corrupt and 
great advantage over other English states- sincere. He scorned to stoop to their level, 
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and his self*resj^R kept him in the path of 
^redlitude. W 

William Piff was the greatest orator of 
modern times, and his matchless eloquence 
gave him such a control over the House of 
Commons as no other British Minister had 
ttver enjoyed. His unflinching courage in 
denouncing the shams and hypocrisy of his 
time gained for him the confidence and af- 
fe( 5 lion of the English people, who called 
him the “Great Commoner.’’ He did not 
seek the popularity which his great .services 
acquired for him. He stood alone at the 
z.enitli of his popularity, with scarcely half a 
dozen personal followers. In that corrupt 
age of British politics, Mr. Pitt was a pure as 
well as a great man. “The Secretary stood 
alone. Modern degeneracy had not reached 
him.” He always kept in view the fa( 5 l 
that he was the leader of the English peo- 
ple, and he was true to the trust which they 
repo.sed in him. He began his administra- 
tion by giving a firm atid hearty support 
to fTu.ssia’s great warrior-king; and the re- 
sults amply vindicated this* policy, as we 
shall presently see. 

The brilliant achievements of Frederick 
the Great at Rossbach and Leuthen aston- 
ished the world and at once ranked him as 
the greatest general of the age, while they 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm in England 
for the King of Prussia and his army. Lon- 
don was brilliantly illuminated in his honor, 
and Mr. Pitt declared in the House of Com- 
mo^i that the American colonies of the 
PVen| 3 i were to be conquered through Ger- 
many. Under the diredlion of that great 
statesman, the British government furnished 
a subsidy of seven hundred thou.sand pounds 
sterling to the King of Prus.sia, and sent 
another army into Germany. The Conven- 
tion of Kloster.se ven was repudiated, and 
the King of Prussia was reque.sted to name 
the commander of the British and Hanover- 
ian forces in Germany. Frederick selected 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother of 
the reigning Duke of Brun.swick. After re- 
as.senibling his army, Ferdinand announced 
la the Duke de Riche lieu the renewal of 
hostilities by Great Britiain and Hanov^. 


The campaign of 1758 was commenced by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the com- 
mander of the British and Hanoverian 
army, numbering only thirty thousand men. 
With this inferior fore? Ferdinand drove the 
French army of ninety thou.sand men from 
Hanover, Brunswick, East Friesland and 
Hesse, across the Rhine early in the spring 
with heavy loss; the French troops having 
entirely lost their efficiency in living by* 
plunder. Ferdinand routed the Count de 
Clermont, the successor of the Duke de 
Richelieu, at Krefeld with heavy loss. The 
vidlorious Hanoverians took Ruremond and 
Diisseldorf, and their scouting parties pene- 
trated into the Austrian Netherlands as far 
as Brussels. The French retrieved some 
of their lo.sses by a vidlory at Cassel, but 
nothing more of any importance tran.spired 
in that quarter during 1758. 

After wSome imi)ortant movements against 
the Austrians in Silesia and Moravia, Fred- 
erick the Great marched against the Rus- 
sians, who were perpetrating tke most bar- 
barous atrocities in the Prussian province 
of Brandenburg, sparing neither age nor 
sex. The regular forces of RUvSsia w^ere ac- 
companied by a barbarous horde of Cos- 
sacks and Kalmuck Tartars; and the.se in- 
vaded the province of Pomerania, and be- 
.sieged and burned the town of Kiistrin, 
while the fortress still held out. Frederick, 
at the head of thirty thou.sand men, met 
sixty thou.sand Russians under Fermor near 
the village of ZOrndorf, not far from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder. Here was fought one of 
the bloodiest battles of the Seven Years- 
War, August 24, 1758. It began at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and ended at ten in 
the evening, when nineteen thousand Rus- 
sians and eleven thou.sand Prus.^ans lay 
dead or wounded on the .sanguinary field. 
Frederick was vic 5 lorious and captured one 
hundred and three cannon, and the Ru.s.sians 
were obliged to evacuate the Pru.ssian do- 
minions and to retreat into Poland. 

After the battle of Zorndorf, Frederick 
the Great marched into Saxony to the as- 
.sistance of his brother Henry, who was hard 
pressed by the Austrians. Frederick was 
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surprised and disastrously defeated at Hoch- 
kirchen by the Austrians under Count Daun, 
0 < 5 lober 14, 1758. In this bloody engage- 
ment Frederick lost alUiis artillery and bag- 
gage, and nine thousOTd men. This Aus- 
trian vi< 5 lory caused great rejoicing in Vi- 
enna, and that city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. 

The King of Prussia was not discouraged 
by his disaster at Hochkirchen. Daun was 
foiled in all attempts to follow up his vic- 
tory; and Frederick again expelled the Aus- 
trians from Silesia, and then returned to 
Saxony, and, after compelling Daun to raise 
the sieges of Dresden and Deipsic, drove 
him into Bohemia. 

Pitt’s enterprising spirit animated the 
officers of the British army* and navy. Sev- 
eral French ships-of-war were captured by 
the British navy. Admiral vSir Edward 
Hawke dispersed and drove on shore a 
French armament destined for North Amer- 
ica, and his fleet held command of the Eng- 
lish Channel#Two successive British naval 
expeditions proceeded to the French coast; 
but the only thing thus accomplished was 
the destrudlion of Cherbourg — a triumph 
dearly purchased by the subsequent loss of 
some of the best troops in the hasty em- 
barkation. 

PVance, England and Prussia now signi- 
fied their readiness to treat for peace; but 
Maria Theresa, whose finances were in a 
more prosperous condition than those of 
Frederick the Great, and whose resentment 
was not yet appeased, refused to listen to 
any peace proposals. The Duke de Choiseul, 
who had been recently appointed to the 
head of the French Ministry, thus failing 
in his more pacific overtures, concluded a 
new treaty with Maria There.sa less favor- 
able to Austria than the former treaty; in 
consequence of which the PVench prosecuted 
the war with less vigor. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, i,he com- 
mander of the British and Hanoverian army, 
condu< 5 led a successful campaign against the 
French during the year 1759. The cam- 
paign opened in favor of the French, who 
repulsed Ferdinand’s attack on their camp at 


Bergen, near Frankfort-on^l^-Main, April 
1759* ^*^d captured Muns«r in July of 
I the same year; but in the san^iinary battle 
i of Minden, August i, 1759, Ferdinand de- 
feated the French with the loss of eight 
thousand men, chiefly through the valor of 
his six regiments of British infantry, and- 
thus compelled them to abandon Hanover 
I and Westphalia and to make a hasty retreat 
1 across the Rhine. 

! At the opening of the campaign of 1759, 

, the Austrians overran Saxony and threat- 
I ened Berlin; while the Russians under Sol- 
I tikoff defeated the Prussian detachments on 
' the Oder, menaced Silesia, and at length ef- 
fecfled a jundtion with the Austrians under 
Laudon. Fredi^rick the Great was in a most 
perilous situation. In the midst of these 
I accumulating dangers he resolved upon 
striking an effedlive blow. He at length 
set his army in motion; and, with only fifty 
thousand men, he attacked the united Aus- 
trian and Russian armies under Eaudon and 
; SoltikofT, numbering one hundred thousand 
i men, at Kunersdorf, near Frankfort-on-the* 
Oder, August 12, 1759. Frederick was at 
I first successful, and the enemy were driven 
j from the field; but the stubborn Russians 
rallied and renewed the fight ; and a terrific 
' charge of the AuvStrian cavalry, headed by 
Laudon in person, put the entire Prussian 
army to rout. This disaster was a grievous 
blow to Frederick the Great. The Prussian 
loss was more than eigliteen thousand men, 
and the total Austrian and Russian Ass 
amounted to almost sixteen thousand Jden. 
Berlin w^as in danger of falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and Frederick’s cause 
seemed ruined; but, instead of following up 
their victory, the Austrian and Russian 
generals, who were jealous of each other, 
spent so much time in quarreling that the 
King of Prussia was enabled to colle( 5 l an- 
: other army; and Berlin was again safe. 

At this unfortunate period of his military 
career Frederick the Great was constantly 
; receiving intelligence of defeats sustained 
I by his detachments, and his situation was 
i extremely dangerous. One of the Prussiaj^ 
j generals was defeated at Maxen, and aii- 
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other at Dresden fell into the 

hands of the Austrians, and Marshal Daun 
established ms winter-quarters at that city. 
Though Frederick the Great had reentered 
Saxony and driven out the German im- 
perial army which had captured Leipsic, 
Torgau and Wittenberg, the cold weather 
finally drove him into winter-quarters. 

In ,the meantime France sought revenge 
for the destruc 5 lion of Cherbourg, but the 
vigilant adlivity of the British navy frus- 
trated the projected invasion of Great Brit- 
tain by a French armament under the Young 
Pretender Charles Edward Stuart. British 
fleets blockaded the French ports of Dun- 
kirk, Brest and Toulon; and one of the.se 
fleets under Admiral Sir George Rodney 
bombarded Havre and destroyed a part of 
the magazines and transports which there 
lay ready for the intended invading expedi- 
tion. A French .squadron which contrived 
to e.scape from Toulon and slip through the 
Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic was 
pursued and defeated by the Briti.sh fleet 
under Admiral Boscawen off Cape Eagos, in 
Portugal, August t8, 1759. 

A large French fleet under Admiral Con- 
flans which sailed from Brest, during an 
easterly gale which drove the British block- 
ading .squadron under Admiral Sir Edward 
Hawke from the coast, was encountered and 
di.spersed bj' Hawke’s fleet among the 
rocks and shoals of Quiberon Bay, Novem- 
ber 20, 1759. The pilot on board Hawke’s 
flat-.ship remonstrated against the daring 
ad^ral’s decision to attack the French 
fleet on .so dangerous a coast and in the 
midst of a .severe gale. Said the brave 
Hawke: “You have done your duty in 

this remonstrance. Now lay me alongside 
the French admiral.” And the gallant 
mariners of England won imperi.shable re- 
nown there, amid the rocks and shoals in 
the darkness and the tempest. The French 
fleet was destroyed or di.spersed, thus sav- 
ing England from all danger of a French 
invasion in the interest of the Young Pre- 
tender. 

- Though Admiral Hawke’s great vi( 5 lory 
delivered the English from all fears of a 


French invasion, some alarm was excited 
by the enterprises of Commodore Thurot, 
a French seaman, who e.scaped from Dun- 
kirk with five frigates and hovered along 
the coast of Scotlanc^ After failing to make 
any impression on Scotland, this intrepid 
French .seaman entered the Irish Sea and 
landed a force on the Irish coast at Carrick- 
fergus, which was stormed and plundered 
by the French invaders. Upon receiving 
intelligence of the defeat of Admiral Con- 
flans by Hawke’s fleet, Thurot steered for 
the .shores of his own country, but was 
swiftly pursued by a Briti.sh .squadron under 
Commodore Elliot, and was overtaken near 
the Isle of Man, where he was defeated and 
killed, while all his ve.s.sels were taken by 
the vidlorious English, F^ebruary 28, 1760. 

England had never yet played so great a 
part in the great drama of the world’s his- 
tor}' as during the Seven Years’ War. The 
year 1759 was one of brilliant triumphs for 
the Engli.sh in all parts of the world, and is 
one of the proudest in the ani#ls of English 
warfare. The news of the vicflories at Min- 
deil and off Cape Eagos arrived in vSeptem- 
ber. The tidings of the capture of Quebec 
reached England in Oc 5 tober. Intelligence 
of Hawke’s vi( 5 tory in Quiberon Bay arrived 
before the end of November. Said Horace 
Walpole, the distinguished son of Sir Robert 
Walpole, laughing: “We are forced to ask 
every morning what vidlory there is, for fear 
of missing one. ’ ’ 

It was not .so much in the number, as in 
the importance, of the vidlories that the 
Seven Years’ War was without an example. 
Many of the.se British and Prus.sian vi(?lorie.s 
determined the destinies of the world for 
ages. With the vidlories of Frederick the 
Great at Prague, Ro.s.sbach, Eeuthen, Zorn- 
dorf, Eiegnitz and Torgau began the regen- 
eration of Germany, its intelle< 5 lual suprem- 
acy over Europe, and itjj political union 
under tjie leadership of Pru.ssia. With 
Clive’s victory at Plas.sey began England’s 
empire in the East and the influence of 
Europe in the land of the Ganges and the 
Indus for the first time since its invasion by 
Alexander the Great. Wolfe’s vidlory at 
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Quebec assigned North America forever to 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and laid the founda- 
tions of the Republic of the United States 
of America. ^ 

In 1759 Russia, Sweden and Denmark 
entered into an alliance for mutual defense 
and to maintain the commercial neutrality 
of the Baltic. All the belligerent powers 
made vigorous preparations for the cam- 
paign of 1760 in Germany, although the 
English people had become weary of the war 
in Continental Europe, and the finances of 

France had fallen into a state of lamentable 

• 

disorder. The French people exhibited a 
truly getierous condu( 5 l toward their sov- 
eign. The chief nobility and gentry sent 
their plate to the national treasury to be 
coined into money for the public service. 

For the campaign of 1760 in Germany, 
a French army of almost a hundred thou- 
sand men was assembled in Westphalia 
under the command of the Duke de Broglio, 
while an inferior French army was formed 
on the Rhiffc under the leadership of the 
Count de St. Germain. The French occu- 
pied Hanover and Hesse, defeated the Brit- 
ish and Hanoverian forces under Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick at Corbach and at 
Kloster, and maintained their possession of 
Hanover during the winter; but the French 
generals wasted their strength and energies 
in quarreling with each other. 

The campaign of 1760 opened most dis- 
astrously for the King of Prussia. His gen- 
eral, Fouquet, after gallantly maintaining 
himself for some time in vSilesia against a 
superior Austrian force under Eaudon, was 
defeated at Eandshut, June 24, 1760, with 
the loss of ten thousand men killed, wound- 
ed and made prisoners. Frederick himself 
afterward besieged Dresden; but he was 
obliged to retire, on the approach of Lau- 
don with a strong Austrian force for the 
relief of the garrison. Eaudon, however, 
failed in the siege of Breslau. 

Frederick now marched into Silesia to 
recover that province from the Austrians. 
While the Austrians and Russians, in num- ’ 
ber one hundred and eighty thousand, were 
preparing to surround the King of Prussia, j 


and his complete overtltfo^^ippeared cer- 
tain, he suddenly and furiou^’ assailed the 
astonished Eaudon, at the head of the Aus- 
trian detachment, at Eiegnitz, August 16, 
1760. Eaudon’s force was terribly defeated 
with the loss of ten thousand men in killed 
and wounded, before the reinforcement under 
Dauii could come to the scene of aClioii. 
Both Eaudon and Daim fled to the Kalz- 
bach, and FVederick the Great was again 
master of Silesia; but Berlin was taken pos- 
session of by Austrian and Russian troops, 
its ar.senals and founderies were destroyed, 
and the hereditary dominions of Frederick 
were plundered and devastated. 

Frederick next marched into Saxony 
with the view of expelling the Austrians 
from that country. On November 3, 1760, 
he fiercely attacked the intrenched position 
of the Austrians under Daun at Torgau. 
After a day of the most frightful carnage, 
Frederick gained a complete victory, but at 
the cost of fourteen thousand of his gallant 
troops, who lay dead on the field of battle. 
The consequence of this battle was that all 
of Saxony, except Dresden, was again in 
the hands of the King of Prussia; and the 
Austrian, Russian and Swedish forces were 
obliged to evacuate the Prussian dominions. 

KN(;mSU CON^tTKST OK CANADA. 

In the meantime, while the Seven Years’ 
War had thus been raging in Europe, hos- 
tilities had been prosecuted between the 
Englivsh and the French in North Ame Va. 
As we have seen, the first four years ci the 
French and Indian War had been one con- 
tinuous series of disasters to the English, 
while the corrupt and inefficient Ministry 
of the Duke of Newcastle sent its incompe- 
tent favorites to manage the English inter- 
e.sts in the New World. But after William 
Pitt had become Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, in July, 1757, conquest shone upon 
the British arms in North America; and the 
campaigns of the next three years were a 
series of brilliant triumphs which were sig- 
nalized by the total subversion of French 
powers in North America. In 1757 Geneiyl 
Abercrombie was sent to North America to 
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take the chid^ommaiid of the English 
forfes there, m 

Early in July, 1758, Generals Amherst 
and Wolfe with English troops, and Ad- 
miral Boscawen with a British squadron, 
laid siege to Louisbiirg, on the island of 
Cape Breton. After a vigorous siege, Eouis- 
burg and the island of Cape Breton were 
surrendered to the English, July 26, 1758. 

At the beginning of July, 1758, an Eng- 
lish force of fifteen thousand men, under 
General Abercrombie, moved against Ticon- 
deroga. On the 6th a part of this force, 
under Eord Howe, defeated the French, but 
Lord Howe was among the slain. Aber- 
crombie continued his advance, and attacked 
Ticonderoga on July 8th, but met with a 
disastrous repulse. He then fell back, and 
abandoned the objec 5 l of the expedition. On 
August 27, 1758, Fort Frontenac, on the 
site of tile present city of Kingston, in Can- 
ada, was captured by Colonel Bradstreet, at 
the head of an English force which had 
been sent against it by Abercrombie. 

In 1758 an English force, under General 
John Forbes, proceeded against Fort l)u- 
quesne. When within fifty miles of the 
fort a council of war decided to abandon the 
enterprise; but when prisoners, who were 
brought in at this moment, gave ever}* as- 
surance that the garrison of Fort Duquesne 
was weak, it was resolved to move forward. 
A part of the expedition, under Major 
Grant, had been defeated by the French 
an^ndians on September 21, 1758. Wash- 
ing®! and his Virginians led the advance 
against Fort Duquesne. The French evac- 
uated the Fort on the approach of the Eng- 
lish, and fled down the Ohio in boats; and 
late in Noveml)er, 1758, the English flag 
waved over Fort Duquesne, the name of 
which was changed to Fort Pitt, in honor 
of the great English statesman. The flour- 
ishing city of Pittsburg now occupies the 
site of the fort. 

The English planned three expeditions 
for the campaign of 1759. One, under Gen- 
erals Prideaux and Johnson, was to attempt 
tl^ capture of Fort Niagara; another, under 
Lord Amherst, was to take possession of 


Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and a 
third, under General James Wolfe, was de- 
signed for the redu( 5 lion of Quebec, the 
strongest F'rench fortress in America. 

In July, 1759, the English, under Gen- 
erals Prideaux and Johnson, commenced the 
siege of F'ort Niagara. On the 15th Pri- 
deaux was killed by the bursting of a mor- 
tar; and the command of the English army 
devolved upon Johnson, who continued the 
siege until the 25th, when the French sur- 
rendered the fort. 

^On the approach of the English army 
under Lord Amherst, in July, 1759, Forts 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were evacu- 
ated b}^ their French garrisons, and were 
immediately taken possession of by the 
English. 

In June, 1759, an English force of eight 
thousand men, under General Wolfe, ar- 
rived before Quebec. For two months the 
English besieged the city, and destroyed a 
large part of it by means of hot shot. On 
July 31, 1759, in the midst of a terrific 
thunder-storm, a portion of the English 
army under Colonel Monckton fought with 
the French the battle of Montmorenci. At 
length a council of war \'%as held by the 
English officers, and it was rCvSolved to storm 
the French camp. Accordingly, on the 
night of September 12, 1759, the English 
army, led by Wolfe in person, scaled the 
Heights of Abraham, in the rear of Quebec. 

The only voice that broke the silence of 
the night was the voice of Wolfe himself, as 
he repeated the following stanza of Gray’s 
Elegy ill a Country^ Churchyard: 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

All that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

As Wolfe closed this stanza he remarked: 
“Iliad rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.’’ 

On the following morning, September 13, 
1759, a furious battle ensued on the Plains 
of Abraham. The comdSItiders of both ar- 
mies fell mortally wounded while fighting 
bravely at the head of their respective forces. 
As Wolfe lay dying on the ground he heard 
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an officer exclaim: “They run! They run!” 
The dying general raised himself cn his 
elbow, and asked: “Who run ?“ The officer 
replied : * ‘The enemy , the enemy . ’ ’ There- 
upon Wolfe murmured, as his soul passed 
away from earth: “Then I die happy. “ 
When Montcalm, conscious that his wound 
was fatal, asked the surgeon how long he 
had to live, the surgeon replied: “ Perhaps 
a day, perhaps less.” The gallant PVench 
commander replied: “So much the better. 
I shall not live to see the surrender of Que- 
bec.” Thus died both commanders, the 
one rejoicing in his country’s vi(5tory, and 
the other unwdlling to survive his country’s 
defeat. In the city of Quebec stands a fine 
monument erec 5 led to the memory of both, 
having the name of Wolfe on one side and 
that of Montcalm on the other — a noble 
tribute of a nation, grateful to a patriot son. 
and genepous to a manly foe. Five days 
after the battle, September 18, 1759, Quebec 
was surrendered to the vidlorious Phiglish. 

In the wSpring of 1760 a French force 
under M. Fevi, Montcalm’s successor, at- 
tempted to recover Quebec, and defeated the 
Knglish army commanded by General Mur- 
ray in the bloody battle of vSillery, three 
miles below Quebec, April 28, 1760. The 
linglish fell back to Quebec, where they 
were besieged; but the French, becoming 
alarmed at the supposed approach of a large 
ICnglish fleet, hastily abandoned the siege 
and retired. 

On September 8, 1760, Montreal, the last 
stronghold of the French in America, sur- 
rendered to the English army under General 
Murray, who had collected eighteen thou- 
sand men for the reduction of the city. The 
fall of Montreal was the death-blow to 
French power in North America, and the 
conquest of Canada by the English w^as 
complete. 

In 1759 the Cherokee Indians in Georgia 
began a war s^gainst the white people of 
Georgia and the Carolinas. After a war 
of two years, the Indians were subdued by 
Colonel Grant. In 1763 Pontiac, a famous 
Ottowa chief, secretly formed a confederacy 
of Indian tribes to expel the English from 


the country west of the^^Njeghany moun- 
tains. Within a fortnight ^li^ sagacious 
chief seized all the English ^posts west ot 
the Alleghanies, except Detroit, Niagara 
and Fort Pitt. The Indians were .soon sub- 
dued, and in 1765 Pontiac was killed by an 
Illinois Indian on the Missi.ssippi river. 

ENGLISH CONQUEST OF INDIA. 

The year 1760 — which witnessed the com- 
plete overthrow of the French dominion in 
North America — was also .signalized by the 
total subversion of the French power in 
' India, through the genius of Clive and 
I other Briti.sh officers. M. Daily, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry, attacked Madras, 
but was thoroughly defeated by the English 
under Colonel Coote in a decisive battle at 
Wandewa.sh, January 21, 1760, which ut- 
terly de.stroyed the French influence in the 
Carnatic. During this campaign in the 
Carnatic, a British fleet under Admiral 
Pococke defeated a French fleet off the coast 
of the i.sland of Ceylon, thus establishing 
the British naval supremacy in the Indian 
seas, and raising hopes for the expulsion of 
the French from Ilindoostan. 

A Dutch armament arrived in Bengal 
j under circumstances which arou.sed the sus- 
picions of Colonel Clive, who ordered that 
it .should be immediately attacked by land 
and sea. Clive was engaged in a rubber of 
whist when an expre.ss from Colonel Forde 
brought him the news of the advance of 
the Dutch. He replied by the folhj^ng 
pencil-note on a slip of paper torn -ffrom 
Colonel P'orde’s letter: “Dear Forde, fight 
them immediately, and I’ll .send you an-or- 
der of council to-morrow.” Colonel F’orde 
followed Clive’s instru< 5 lions, and the Dutch 
were compelled to surrender. The authori- 
ties of Holland made ample apologies to 
Great Britain for this infraf^ion of treaties. 

Conquest still shone on the Briti.sh arms 
in India during 1761, when Colonel Coote 
reduced Pondicherry and Mah^, thus com- 
pletely shattering the French power in 
India, and giving full control of the com- 
merce of that vast Oriental peninsula to t|je 
English East India Company. 
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OK JjP^SEVKN years’ WAR. 

^ S The British^onquests in North America 
and India niTide the English people ex- 
tremely tired of the war in Germany. They 
complained loudly of the inactivity of their 
navy, and asserted that the French islands 
in the West Indies, which were far more 
•valuable to a great commercial nation than 
half the German Empire, might have been 
acquired with far less risk and loss than 
that caused by the protection given to the 
useless Electorate of Hanover. In the 
millet of the political disputes in England 
arising from the growth of this peace senti- 
ment, King George II. died in the seventy- 
seventh 3"ear of his age and the thirty-fourth 
of his reign, October 25, 1760. He was 
succeeded as King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and Elector of Hanover, by his grand- 
.son Georc;e HI., a young prince in his 
twenty-third year, whose father, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, had died several years be- 
fore. Unlike his two predecessors of the 
same dynasty, George III. was born and 
educated in England; and in his opening 
address to the British Parliament he said: 
“Born and educated in this country, I glory 
in the name of Briton,” The bitter feel- 
ings between Hanoverians and Jacobites had 
become a thing of the past, and some of the 
leading partisans of the Stuarts accepted 
places in the young king’s hcmsehold. 

The death of George II. produced little 
change in European politics; but that of the 
pea^ful Ferdinand VI. of Spain the year 
befom, A. D. 1759, had important conse- 
quences. Ferdinand VI. was succeeded on 
the throne of Spain by his brother Charles 
IV. of Naples and Sicily, who resigned his 
Italian kingdom when he thus became King 
Charees III. of Spain. His abdication of 
the crown of Naples and Sicily was in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, by which it was 
agreed that when he became King of Spain 
he should abdicate his Neapolitan crown in 
favor of his brother Don Philip, Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza, and that those Italian 
d^hies should be relinquished to the Ger- 
man Emperor. By the mediation of France 


with Austria, Charles III. was enabled to 
procure the Neapolitan throne for his third 
son Ferdinand IV., while Don Philip was 
allowed to retain Parma and Piacenza. 

In gratitude for the interest which the 
French court manifested in his brother. 
King Charles III. of Spain signed a ^third 
Family Compalf^ which bound the French 
and Spanish Bourbons to afford each other 
mutual aid, and secretly-^ prepared to unite 
with France in the war against Great Britain. 
The haughty condudt of the Britivsh diplo- 
matists, which justly offended Spanish pride, 
greatly contributed to strengthen the resolu- 
tion of the court of Madrid, especially as 
the naval superiority of the British menaced 
Spain’s communication with her American 
colonies. 

Negotiations for peace w^ere begun by the 
courts of Versailles and St. James early in 
1761, but with little sincerity on either side. 
The Duke de Choiseul, the French Prime 
Minister, relied on the secret promises of as- 
sistance from Spain, thus making it impos- 
sible to arrange preliminaries; while Mr. 
Pitt w^as fully determined to humble the 
House of Bourbon. 

The campaign of 1761 in Germany w^as 
carried on languidly by all parties. Prince 
Ferdinand of Brun.swuck, in command of 
the Briti.sh and Hanoverian forces, w^as de- 
feated by the French at Griinsberg and 
driven out of Hesse; but he afterward 
drove the P’rench from their strong position 
at Wellinghausen. The King of Prussia, 
exhausted by his very vi< 5 tories in the pre- 
ceding campaigns, was obliged to adt on 
the defen.sive; and, though he lost no im- 
portant battle, the Austrians under Laudon 
took Schweidnitz by surprise, making pris- 
oners of its garrison of three thousand six 
hundred men, and thus regaining possession 
of Silesia, which enabled them to establish 
their winter-quarters in that province; while 
the Russians besieged and took Colberg, 
thus making themselves masters of Pomer- 
ania, which enabled them to fix their winter- 
quarters in that province. 

The British navy still maintained its su- 
premacy at sea in acSlions with single 
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French ships and small French squadrons; 
while Belleisle, on the very coast of France, 
was captured by a British armament under 
Admiral Keppel and General Hodgson. 
Terrified by these disasters, the French 
court made an ineffeAual effort for peace; 
after which it applied to King Charles III. 
of Spain for assistance, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Family 'Compa( 5 l. 

King George III. — who had married the 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
September 8, 1761, and whose coronation 
was performed with great pomp and mag- 
nificence, vSeptember 22, 1761 — was anxious 
to bring the Seven Years’ War to a close. 
The chief obstacle in the way of the king’s 
peace-at-any-price policy was his great Prime 
Minister, William Pitt, whom he hated. 
Pitt would not consent to desert the King 
of Prussia, although such a step would 
have brought about an immediate settle- 
ment with France. 

Mr. Pitt had the earliest information of 
the F'amily Compadl, and he wished to strike 
the first blow against Spain by seizing her 
supplies of gold and silver on their way 
from her American colonies. Pitt’s proposal 
was very coldly received by the other mem- 
bers of the British Ministry. They were 
not in possession of all the information 
which their colleague had obtained, and 
they were also jealous of Pitt’s superior in- 
fluence and his superior popularity. His 
plan was firmly opposed by the king, and 
was finally rejeefted by his colleagues, where- 
upon he immediately resigned office. As a 
mark of gratitude for his eminent public ^ 
services, a pension of three thousand pounds 
annually was conferred on him for three 
lives, and his wife was created Barone.ss of 
Chatham. 

Pitt’^s resignation was generally attributed 
to the secret influence of his successor, the 
Scotch lord, William Stuart, Earl of Bute, 
who was supposed to have obtained a com- 
plete ascendency over the king’s mind. 
This suspicion aroused great popular dis- 
satisfadlion, which was openly expressed on 
the Lord Mayor’s Day, when His Majesty 
and his retinue proceeded to dine in Lon- 


don. The king and the ^l^wcre received 
with extreme coldness and .**nce, and 
Earl of Bute was grossly infilled by the 
populace, but Mr. Pitt was welcomed with 
the loudest acclamations. The fierce 
litical disputes which Pitt’s resignatioii 
caused in England produced effedls which 
were felt throughout Europe. The hopes ♦ 
of the Flench court were revived, and 
England’s German allies were greatly dis- 
pirited. 

Early in 1762 King George IIL, who* 
unlike the first two Georges, was a Tory in 
politics, drove the Duke of Newca.stle from' 
the Ministry, in which he had held the 
management of home affairs since the death 
of his brother, Henry Pelham, in 1754. For 
the first time since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick the Whigs were driven 
from power, and a purely Tory Mini.stry 
under the leadership of the Earl of Bute 
w^as formed. 

But the new Tory Ministry showed great 
alacrity in maintaining the honor of Eng- 
land abroad, and one of its first a( 5 ls fully 
jUvStified Pitt’s foresight. When the hostile 
designs of vSpain could no longer be con- 
cealed the British ambassador at Madrid 
remonstrated, but received nothing but 
evasive answers or flat refusals to all his 
demands. He was therefore recalled by his 
government, and soon afterward England 
declared war against Spain, January, 1762L 

Unable to oppose the Ivnglish at sea, the 
Spaniards resolved to attack their ally, ifeg: 
Jo.seph of Portugal. The French and ^cin- 
i.sh ambassadors at Lisbon presented a Joint 
demand to the PortuguCvSc king that he 
should instantly renounce his alliance with 
England, under penalty of incurring the re- 
sentment of their respedlive .sovereigns, and 
allowing him but four days to deliberate on* 
his answer. King Joseph at once replied 
by a declaration of war against PVaiice and* 
Spain, and appealed to England for aid^ 
whereupon a Spanish army invaded Portu- 
gal and captured Miranda, Braganza and 
several other towns; but eight thousand 
British troops under Generals John Bi^- 
goyne and Charles Lee, who afterward be- 
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came generals fipPfepposite sides in the War 
of American independence, were sent to 
the assistance* of the Portuguese, along with 
a German force under the Count of Lippe- 
vSehaumburg, who had already distinguished 
himself iti the w^ar in Germany, and who 
was intrusted by King Joseph with the com- 
mand of the Portuguese army. The .skill 
of the Count of Lippe-vScluiumburg and of 
the British generals, along with the valor 
of their re.spedlive troops, soon forced the 
Spaniards to evacuate Portugal. The allied 
linglishand Portuguese armies then invaded 
Spain and took several towns by way of 
repri.sals. , 

While the Spanish invasion of Portugal 
in 1762 thus failed, the French arms met 
with ill succe.ss in Germany; as the British 
and Hanoverian forces under Prince P'erdi- 
nand of Brunswick and the Marquis of 
Granl)y protect'd Hairover against French 
invasion, and even recovered most of Hes.se. 

The retirement of Mr. Pitt from the Kng- 
lish Ministry was a serious misfortune for 
Frederick the Great, and that great warrior- 
king again found him.self in an almost 
hopele.ss situation. As Pitt had been 
Frederick’s firm friend, .so the Earl of Bute, 
the new Phiglish Prime Minister, was the 
Pru.s.sian king’s equally determined enemy. 

The new Briti.sh Mmi.stry, in its ardent de- 
sire for peace, now withdrew its subsidies 
from Frederick the (ireat, and even pro- 
posed to abandon his cause entirely. P’ortu- 
uatjly for PVederick the Great, Maria Theresa 
a}\t that time .so confident of recovering 
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Silesia that .she rejeded the Briti.sh peace 
propositions with di.sdain. 

In the meantime the Engli.sh conquered 
the principal islands that the French still 
retained in the West Indie.s — Martinique, 
St. Eucia, Granada and St. Vincent. A 
British fleet under the Earl of Albemarle 
and Admiral Pococke captured Havana, the 
capital of Cuba, in the summer of 1762, 
with plunder amounting to three million 
pounds .sterling. On the other .side of the 
globe, the city of Manilla, the capital of the 
Philippine Islands, was taken by a Briti.sh 
armament under Admiral Cornish and Gen- 


eral Draper, The Spaniards recovered ^he 
city by promising to pay a ransom of one 
million pounds, but they violated their en- 
gagements, and the ransom was never paid. 
About the .same time British cruisers cap- 
tured two valuable Spani.sh treasure gal- 
leons containing property to the amount of 
two million pounds sterling, August 12, 
1762. While. the wagons conveying the 
treasure taken from the vSpanish ves.sels were 
pa.ssing in front of the palace the cannon in 
the park announced the birth of a Prince 
of Wales — a coincidence which vastly in- 
creased the public joy at this happy event. 

France and Spain had now ^become 
heartily tired of a war which menaced their 
respedive colonies with ruin, and the new 
Tory Ministry of Great Britain under the 
Earl of Bute was as ardently desirous of 
peace. So anxious was the P^arl of Bute to 
cease hostilities that he stopped the career 
of colonial conquest, and consented to .sac- 
rifice .several acquisitions that the Briti.sh 
had already made, although he held on to 
Canada and part of loui.siana, the chief 
settlements on the African coasts, and the 
British supremacy in India. Contrary to 
all expecldation, the British Parliament .sanc- 
tioned the preliminaries of peace. 

It now appeared that Frederick the Great 
must fall before the overwhelming power of 
Austria and Ru.s.sia; but in January, 1762, 
the Empre.^iS Elizabeth of Rirs.sia, Freder- 
ick’s implacable enemy, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by her nephew Pktkr HI., who ar- 
dently admired the talents and courage of 
Frederick, and who immediately wrote to 
the King of Pru.ssia requesting a renewal 
of their friendship. Peter HI. also ordered 
his generals to cease from hostilities again.st 
Pru.ssia, and engaged to restore their con- 
quests. In May, 1762, he made an alliance 
with the King of Prussia, each agreeing to 
aid the other with a force of fifteen thousand 
men. 

Encouraged by the happy circumstances 
in which he so suddenly and unexpe< 5 ledly 
found hini.self, the King of Prussia made the 
Austrians feel the effecSls of his vengeance 
by reentering Silesia, defeating Daup at 
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Buckersdorf, and recapturing Schweidnitz 
with nine thousand prisoners, which again 
gave him possession of Silesia. Frederick 
next invaded Bohemia, destroyed the Aus- 
trian magazines at Prague, burned the city 
of Eger, and terribly ravaged the country. 

His brother Prince Henry w^as vidlorious 
in Saxony, defeating the Austrian and Car- 
man imperial armies at Freiberg. Austria 
consented to an armivStice; and, by overrun- 
ning Franconia, Suabia and Bavaria, Fred- 
erick the Great forced the princes of those 
German states to withdraw^ their forces from 
the imperial army, which was thus obliged 
to treat for a suspension of hostilities. 

The Czar Peter III. had been depos ed 
in* July, 1762, by his wicked wife, who 
then made herself sole sovereign of Russia, 
with the title of Catharine II. The un- 
fortunate Peter soon afterward died in prison, 
supposed to have been assassinated at the 
instigation of Catharine. The new Phnpress 
immediately renounced the alliance with 
h'rederick the Great, declared herself neutral 
with respecfl to the war in Germany, and 
recalled the Russian armies from Prussia. 
Svi^eden had already made i)eace with Prus- 
sia by the Treaty of Hamburg, negotiated 
by Frederick’s sister, the wife of King Adol- 
phus hVederick of Sw’eden, May 22, 1762. 

On February 10, 1763, England, iMaiice, 
Spain and Portugal concluded treaties of 
peace at Paris, by which they agreed to ob- 
serve neutrality with regard to the war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. The terms of 
the Peace of Paris ivere most humiliating to 
France. Nova Scotia, Canada and all the 
other PVench possessions in North America 
east of the Missi.ssippi river, except the 
small islands of Miquelon and vSt. Pierre, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, were ceded to 
Great Britain; as were also the i.slands of 
Granada, Dominica, St. Vincent and To- 
bago, in the West Indies. France ceded 
Louisiana to Spain to indemnify her for her 
losses by the Family Compadl. Spain ceded 
Florida to England, in exchange for Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, which had been 
captured by the British navy. France also 
ceded to England the Senegal country in 


Africa, the French .seuw^ents made in 
India within the previous ^urteen years, 
all the F'rench conquests iii Ilanover, and 
the island of Minorca. England restored 
Belleisle, on the coast of France, and the 
island of St. Lucia, in the West Indies. 

Au.stria and Prussia, thus left to them- 
selves, soon agreed to a treaty of peace, 
which wSs signed at Hubertsburg, Febru- 
ar}" 15, 1763; leaving the province of Silesia, 
for which so much blood had been shed, 
in the possession of Frederick the Great. 
Frederick promivsed his vote as Pdedlor of 
Brandenburg for Maria Theresa’s son, the 
Archduke Joseph II. of Austria, at the next 
ele( 5 iion of Emperor of Germany, and also 
agreed to restore the Electorate of Saxony 
with all its archives to the King of Poland. 

Thus England and Prussia emerged vic- 
torious from a gigantic struggle against the 
combined powers of Europe. Thus ended 
the great vSeven Years’ War, in which one 
million men ])erished, and which raised 
Prussia to a front rank, assigned North 
America forever to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and established the British Empire in India. 

By the result of this war, PVance, weak- 
ened and exhausted, had sunk far below the 
commanding ])osition which she had for- 
merly occupied, and her prestige was gone; 
while Great Britain took her place as the 
leading commercial and naval power of the 
world. The German Empire had long been 
a rotten strud;ure, and the Peace of Hu- 
bertsburg made its weakness clearly uAii- 
fest. About three hundred and fifty sSites, 
of which the Empire n^as composed, exer- 
cised the rights of sovereignty, and ‘Were 
almost independent of the Emperor, whose 
authority over the different princes of the 
Empire was little more than nominal. 
While the German Empire was thus in a 
decaying condition, the young Kingdom of 
Prussia, under its illustrious sovereign, 
Frederick the Great, had already taken its 
place as one of the leading powers of Eu- 
rope. During the twenty-four years of 
Frederick’s reign after the Seven Years’ 
War, Prussia enjoyed the greatest prosperitj^ 

The result of the Seven Years’ War was 
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that Austria rriissia became the prin- 
cipal powers R Continental Europe. France 
had lost her preeminence by uniting with 
the German Empire, her old enemy. By 
tier colonial war with France and Spain, 
Great Britain obtained complete maritime 
.supremacy; and she now commanded the 
commerce of North America and India, be- 
.sides having a decided superiority in the 
West Indian trade. 

During the Seven Years’ War a que.stioii 
arose which led to very important discus- 
sions. France, unable to maintain com- 
mercial intercourse with her colonies, opened 
the trade to neutral powers. England de- 
clared this traffic illegal, and u.sed her naval 
superiority in .seizing neutral vessels and 
neutral property bound to hostile ports. 
The return of peace ended the dispute for 


the time, but it became a subjedl of angry 
controversy in every sub.secpient war. 

During the Seven Years’ War the inter- 
nal condition of England improved rapidly 
by the extension of the funding system, 
which .so intimately connected the pecuni- 
ary affairs of the government with Iho.se of 
the nation. By far the larger portion of the 
loans required for the expenses of the war 
were raised at home, so that the increase of 
the national debt more clo.sely united the 
rulers and the people of Great Britain in 
the bonds of a common interest. This 
changed condition of affairs scarcely excited 
notice at the time, though it was the main 
.source of the permanence and stability dis- 
played by the British goveniment when 
the dynasties of Continental Europe were 
menaced with overthrow by revolution. 


SECTION VII.— THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


INFUTKNCK OK FRENCH LITERATURE. 

BOUT the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the foundations 
of all existing .social, political 
and religious institutions were 
terribly .shaken by a class of 
French writer.s — such as Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau and the Encyclopedi.sts — 
who fearlessly attacked abuses in Church 
and State with unanswerable arguments, 
anfryith the keenest wit and sarcasm. 

Tnese ingenious French writers, while at- 
tacking all that was vulnerable and that 
should, have been wiped out also assailed 
much that was valuable and beneficent. 
This French literature oppo.sed religious 
constitutions and ecclesiastical order, at- 
tacked the prevailing forms of government, 
and represented the conditions of men and 
forms of society in the charadler of anti- 
quated abuses. While these writers first 
assailed real blemi.shes and faults, in religion 
and the Church, in politics and law, in civil 
regulations and social relations, they grad- 
tCilly undermined all the foundations of 
human society. 


I While the.se French writers .sought to 
j aboli.sh all immunities, privileges and cla.s.s 
l)rerogatives, and to give due value to free- 
dom and personal merit, they also weakened 
the force of old statutes and rights and the 
I strength of authority. While they assailed 
i superstitious prejudices and worn-out opiii- 
I ions, they also confu.sed faith and con.scieiice, 
destroyed the veneration and reverence for 
all religion, and propagated the idea that 
1 human happiness could only exist on the 
I ruins of existing institutions. 

Such was especially the ca.se with the 
writings of Voltaire, Monte.squieu and 
Rou.s.seau, who.se ingenious writings were 
read by all the learned class of Europe, be- 
cau.se of the charm of their beautiful lan- 
guage and powers of description. These 
great writers pursued different paths, but 
with similar results. 

Voltaire, who was born in 1694, was a 
versatile and ingenious author, who had 
acquired fame in all kinds of literature. He 
mercilessly assailed everything customary 
and long established, all prevailing opinions 
and existing institutions, without the least 
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concern as^to what should be substituted in 
their stead. In his dramatic and epic poems 
— such as Mohammed, The Henriad, The 
Maid c^. Orleans— 2i\\A in satires and ro- 
mances, in historical ani^ philosophical 
works — such as Times of Louis XIV., His- 
tory of Charles XII. of Sweden, Essay on 
the Customs and Genius of Nations — he pre- 
sented his views and doubts, his thoughts 
and criticisms, his investigations and con- 
clusions. His most violent assaults were 
hurled against religion and the Church, the 
priesthood and the popular belief. While 
destroying many prejudices, removing many 
superstitions, and exhibiting ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness in its real characfler, Voltaire’s 
writings broke down religious feeling in 
many a heart, sowed doubt and unbelief in 
many a mind, along with cold, worldly wis- 
dom, and with it selfishness, representing 
self-love and self-interest as the highest mo- 
tives of human adTiions. Voltaire’s writings 
exerted the greatest influence over the pop- 
ular mind of Kurope long after his death in 
1778. 

Montesquieu, who was born in 1689, was 
a more earnest writer than Voltaire, and 
<lrew attention to the faults and absurdity 
of existing conditions and arrangements, 
for the purpose of improving and reorgan- 
izing them in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. In his Lettres Persartnes, “Per- 
sian Letters,’’ Montesquieu assailed the 
faith of the Church and the whole form and 
system of government in France with the 
same wanton scorn as did Voltaire; and in 
the same manner, by his wit and irony, he 
exposed the customs and the social position 
of his contemporaries to ridicule. In his 
ingenious treatise. On the Causes of the 
Greatness and the Deeline of the Romans, 
Montesquieu endeavored to prove that pa- 
triotism and sdf-reliance made a nation 
great, but that despotism brought about 
its destru( 5 lion. Montesquieu’s thiref great 
work. Esprit des Lois, “On the Spirit of 
Laws,*’ represents the constitutional govern- 
ment of England as the one best adapted to 
mankind. His writings also exerted great 
influence long after his death in 1755. 


Jean Jacques RousseauI%^o was born at 
Geneva in 1712, and was th^Dn of a watch- 
maker, combatted existing \onditions of 
society by an alluring description of a pre- 
cisely reverse condition of things. In his 
Confessions, in which lu* frankly acknowl- 
edged to the world the vicissitudes, poverty 
and errors of his youth, he reached, by 
solving a prize question on the influence of 
the arts and sciences upon manners, the 
fundamental dodlrine of his whole life and 
efforts — the principle that all the misery 
and all the crimes, all the discontent and 
unhappiness, of mankind are due to a high 
degree of civilization; and. that only in a 
state of nature, the savage state, in a con- 
dition full of innocence and simplicity, free 
from all the fetters imposed by civilization, 
education and custom, are human creatures 
happy and contented. The ignorant, un- 
tutored savage is therefore the happy and 
contented man. Civilization and culture — 
everything tending to raise man above the 
level of the brute — makes men unhappy 
and discontented, because it awakens de- 
vsires and ambitions which cannot be grati- 
fied or realized. This principle forms the 
central point of all Rousseau’s writings, 
which are chara( 5 terized by .sentiment and 
by attractive descriptions. 

In his poetical and epistolary romance, 
Nouvelle Heloise, Rousseau contrasts the 
pleasures of a sentimental life of nature 
with the perverted relations of actual exist- 
ence and the restraints and requiremeijA of 
scKiety. In his Emile he endeavored ^ es- 
tablish a rational .system of education, based 
on nature and parental affection, thus expi- 
ating the sin which he had him.self been 
guilty of in allowing his own children to be 
taken to the foundling hospital. In this 
work is found The Confession of Faith of a 
Savoyard Vicar~Ax\ which Rousseau taught 
and recommended a religion of the heart 
and feelings in opposition to the prevailing 
doctrine of the Church — which resulted in 
his banishment and persecution. 

In his Contrat Social, Rousseau advocated 
the equal rights of all men, and represen t|d 
a perfect democracy with popular legislative 
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assemblies as ti^Pinost desirable of all gov- 
ernments. hC language in his works ex- 
presses his deep inw^ard feeling, and reaches 
the heart because it comes from the heart. 

RouSvSeau’s writings had an incalculable 
influence; and every spot trodden by his 
foot, or where he had dwelt as a i)ersecuted 
fugitive, was gazed upon reverently by the 
rising generation. He awakened a feeling 
for nature, for simplicity and for the domes- 
tic afiedlions; but he also aroused a passion- 
ate desire for the lauded state of primitive 
liberty and equality, which could only be 
realized by the overthrow of existing insti- 
tutions and conditions. He died in 1778. 

Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau pro- 
duced so great an influence upon the opin- 
ions of all Europe for the simple reason that 
the fashion for everything then proceeded 
from Paris. The higher classes of Europe 
spoke only the French language and read 
only the French literature, and the writings 
of the three greatest French writers of the 
time excited universal attention by their 
agreeable form and their ingenious descrip- 
tions. 

Such sovereigns as Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, Gustavus III. of Sweden, Charles 
III. of Spain and Catharine II. of Russia, as 
well as the great statesmen of all European 
nations and many influential individuals, 
were in personal or epistolar}' correspond- 
ence with Voltaire and many of his contem- 
poraries who held his opinions. 

.^^ong these contemporaries the most 
famolLs were the mathematician and phil- 
osopher D’Alembert and the wanton poet 
Diderot. These two waiters founded the 
French Encyclopedia, a clear, large-minded 
and unprejudiced summary of all human 
science, but hostile to all lofty efforts. 
From .this work these two men atid their 
coadjutors were called Encyclopedists. 

The time was favorable to the ascendency 
of that brilliant galaxy of French' philoso- 
phers who sought to supersede all previous 
writings by their Encyclopedia. Besides 
D’Alembert and Diderot, Condillac, Helve- 
ti^s, Condorcet and Baron d’Holbach were 
the principal Encyclopedists. Baron d’Hol- 


bach’s house was regarded as the head- 
quarters of the atheistical philosophy. 

The Encyclopedists contradicted the sys- 
tem of Descartes, who assumed the soul of 
man as the starting-point in all investiga- 
tions, reasoned from a physical basis, and 
considered thought, sentiment and worship 
as mere phenomena of matter. Their .spec- 
ulations might have caused as little harm as 
those of the mediaeval Schoolmen had they 
not been recommended by the clear and 
popular style in which they were written, 
or had they been opposed by anything bet- 
ter than the empty pretense of a .state-relig- 
ion, which served mainly as the cloak of 
the worst of despotisms. Not satisfied with 
assailing tyranny and priestcraft, the Ency- 
clopedists also attacked the moral founda- 
tions on which the very existence of human 
society depends; so that everything appeared 
tottering on the brink of chaos, and revolt 
against authority soon proceeded from spec- 
ulation to action, as we sl^all presently ob- 
serve. 

The French philOvSophical literature was 
eagerly read and admired in the higher 
circles of Europe; while it also became the 
fashion for the w'ell-born youth of the vari- 
ous countries of Europe to sj^end some of 
their time in Paris to complete their educa- 
tion, so that no man of consequence could 
reckon upon con.sideration or regard unless 
he had been admitted into the intellectual 
circles of the PVench capital. All the mon- 
archs and statesmen of Europe sought the 
favor and friendship of the PVeuch literati 
and philosophers. 

Most of the goveniments in Western and 
Central Europe had actually outlived their 
vital power. Spain had been enslaved by 
the Inquisition ever since the suppre.ssion of 
the Cortes more than two centuries before. 
France, which had no meeting of the vStates- 
General since 1614, had become a mere au- 
tocracy, against which the parliaments of 
the various provinces made but a feeble and 
formal protest. Holland was distraCted by 
the struggle betwen the Orange and repub- 
lican factions. The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation was stifled by un- 
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meaning and obsolete forms; so that there 
was absolute truth in Voltaire’s assertion 
that it was “not holy, not Roman nor an 
empire.’* All the Austrian states were dis- 
tracted by the well-meant but ill-considered 
innovations of Joseph II. Prussia, which 
had recently and successively been under 
the sway of two remarkably able sover- 
eigns, was without a constitution by which 
a continuance of its greatness could be se- 
cured. Poland and Turkey were in hope- 
le.ss anarchy. In all European countries 
the intelligence of the people was in advance 
of their resi)e(tive governments, and the in- 
stitutions which had .served the require- 
ments of the Middle Ages were inadequate 
to the increasing demands of modern times. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century 
was signalized by the multiplicatiou of clubs 
and secret societies in every European coun- 
try, as well as by the universal diffusion of 
light periodical literature, in.stilling into the 
common people the skeptical philosophy 
which had already in the minds of the 
higher classes undermined all principles of 
civil or religious authority. The triumph 
of the American Revolution, which estab- 
lished popular government in the New 
World, seemed to justify the destruc^Iion of 
all thrones and class distincflions; though 
few considered the .severe moral training 
which had prepared the Anglo-American 
colonists for their unique and heroic task. 
In the War of American Independence, the 
people of Europe, who were filled with the 
ideas and dreams of Rousseau, saw the be- 
ginning of the great struggle which was to 
give the human race a state of paradisiacal 
happiness — a struggle which was to end in 
the establishment of the inherent rights of 
humanity. The War of the American Rev- 
olution thus excited a particular interest in 
Europe becau.se it was the first contest of 
young Freedom against the old prerogatives, 
forms and institutions. 

The Age of Revolutions in Europe was 
only commenced. Before the storm pa.ssed, 
every European country was to experience 
changes, though France was the .scene of 
the most violent transformation. The op- 


pressions of a thousand^k^s were certain] 
to be avenged whenever tW masses of the^ 
people should become suffiolentlji' enlight- 
ened and fully conscious of their power. 

INNOVATIONS AND REFORMS. 

The new .spirit of the age, emanating 
from Paris, was fully recognized by the 
sovereigns and the Prime Ministers of the 
different ^nations of Continental Europe, 
who inaugurated various civil, political and 
ecclesiastical reforms. They sought to put 
in pradlice what was advocated in .speech 
and writing as the truth. In all the.se Eu- 
ropean countries zealous efforts were made 
to revolutionize ancient forms and i institu- 
tions, laws and customs, and by new ar- 
rangements to adopt them to the spirit of 
the age. In the realm of religion this spirit 
of reform first manife.sted it.self by proclaim- 
ing toleration in matters of religious faith, 
in the suppre.ssion of the Order of Jesuits, 
and in the abolition of the Inquisition. In 
France the new free rcligioug. toleration .soon 
degenerated into the encouragement of 
open infidelity. This new epoch of hu- 
manity manifested it.self mo.st actively and 
with the best results in the affairs of law, 
in wliich efforts were made everywhere to 
e.stablish, as far as possible, the equal ad- 
ministration of justice to all men, and to 
ameliorate or abolish the statutes and bur- 
dens which had been transmitted from the 
Middle Ages. 

vSerfdom was abolished in many Jfcro- 
pean countries, feudal duties beinyaone 
away with, and oppressive or degrading 
regulations being removed. New codes and 
ordinances concerning the administration 
of ju.stice were adopted, annulling the cruel 
punishments of a stern and gloomy epoch, 
.such as the rack, the wheel, etc., and 
granting the privileges of humanity even to 
the criminal. In the field of political econ- 
omy new principles were established in 
PVance, and were adopted in many other 
European countries. These principles rec- 
ognized money as the great lever of science, 
and therefore the great objeeff was to r^.se 
as large a revenue as possible by labor and 
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[|l>y making natural means. This 

^principle enccl^aged agriculture, mining, 
trade, industil^ and useful inventions ; 
.but it also led to the imposition of oppress- 
ive duties, to the royal right of preemption, 
to indiredl taxation, and to the use of paper 
money. 

General hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church and its most powerful and celelirated 
Order, the Jesuits, was manifested in several 
of the Roman Catholic countries, such as 
Portugal, Spain and France. Several pre- 
lates in Germany sought to place the Rom- 
ish Church under the control of the civil 
power. One of the German prelates was 
Hoiitheim of Treves, better known as “Feb- 
roiiius,” under which name he wrote his 
celebrated treatise. Oft the State of the Chureh 
4ind the Tej;>i tint ate Power of the Pontiff. 

The writers against the Jesuits com- 
plained that the Order kept the people in ig- 
norance, that it was opposed to all means of 
reform and popular enlightenment, and that 
it was the cause of religious intolerance. 
The Jesuits were successively bani.shcd from 
such Roman Catholic countries as Portugal, 
Spain, P^rance and Naples; and the Order 
was finally suppressed by a papal edic 5 l, 
though it was subsequently restored. We 
shall now proceed to give an^ account of 
these events and of other innovations and 
reforms in European countrie.s. 

The first of the.se innovators and reform- 
ers was Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal, the 
all-UQwerful Prime Minister of King Joskph 
of ]P!| tugal, and one of the most remark- 
able statesmen of his time, who justly a.s- 
cribed his country’s decline to the grasping 
ambition of the Jesuits. During the bigoted 
and extravagant reign of Jo.seph’s father 
and predece.ssor, John V., A. D. 1706-1750, 
all the gold and diamonds of Brazil had 
been inadequate to save Portugal from bank- 
ruptcy. One-tenth of the Portuguese pop- 
ulation was immured in convents, while all 
forms of industry were in the hands of for- 
eigners. By a treaty with Spain, in 1750, 
Portugal acquired the Seven Missions of 
Paraguay, whose inhabitants were under the 
of the Je.siiit.s. The treaty provided for 


the removal of the Jesuits to Spani.sh terri- 
tory; but the PortuguCvSe and Spanish com- 
mis.sioners who were appointed to superin- 
tend the migration were successfully resisted 
by the Paraguayans themselves under the 
dire(ftion of their Jesuit teachers. 

Before the Paraguayans and the Jesuits 
were reduced to submission, Eisboii was 
overwhelmed by the great earthquake of 
November i, 1755, which destroyed thirty- 
thou.sand houses and sixty thousand lives. 
The Jesuites attributed this dreadful calam- 
ity to Divine wrath against Carvalho, but 
the courageous Prime Minister was un- 
daunted. After promptly and severely sup- 
pres.sing the pillage and di.sorder which had 
followed the earthquake, and after organ- 
izing the most liberal efforts for the relief 
of the sufferers, he preceded with renewed 
vigor in the execution of his chosen policy. 
An attempt to murder King Joseph was at- 
tributed to the powerful family of Tavora 
and to the instigation of the Jesuits, and 
thus afforded a pretext for the expulsion of 
the Order from Portugal; and in September, 
1759, all the Je.suits in the kingdom were 
.shipped to the Pope’s dominions. The 
Je.suit colleges in Portugal were thus clo.sed, 
and Carvalho .sought to enlighten his 
countrymen by the establishment of new" 
.seminaries of education and by the diffusion 
of printed books. 

Car\^alho’.s pervading adlivity W"as felt in 
all branches of the public service in Portu- 
gal. He caused the army to be reorganized 
by the German marshal. Count William of 
Lippe-Schaumburg. He encouraged agri- 
culture and industry in order to draw the 
Portuguese people from dirt and indolence. 
He united the severity and arbitrarine.ss of 
the despot to the courage and the penetrat- 
ing will of the reformer, and filled all the 
prisons of the kingdom wdth those w^ho 
opposed him. 

King Joseph died in 1777, and was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter Maria, w"ho was 
then forty-two years of age. As she was 
the first female .sovereign of Portugal, there 
was .some opposition to her accession; but 
this was ea.sily suppressed, and her authority 
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was generally acknowledged. As Joseph 
had no son he had his daughter married to 
his brother, her uncle, Dom Pedro, who 
reigned jointly with her as Pkdro III. until 
his death, in 17H6. During the weak reign 
of Maria and Pedro III. the imprisoned op- 
ponents of Carvalho were released, and they 
united themselves in overthrowing the all- 
powerful Prime Minister; after which Portu- 
gal was plunged into the same condition as 
before. As ^ueen Maria became insane in 
1792, her eldest surviving sou Dom Joam, or 
John, was intrusted with the government; 
which he administered in his mother’s name 
until 1799, when he was made regent. 

In Spain, during the reign of Charles 
III., A. D. 1759-1788, his famous Prime 
Minister, the Count d’Aranda, made efforts 
at reform in Church and State similar to 
those of Carvalho in Portugal. The Count 
d’Aranda^s first a< 5 l was the banishment of 
the Jesuits from Spain, A. D. 1767. He 
ordered all the members of the Order in 
Spain, five thousand in number, to be seized 
in one night, embarked on board ships 
without distimflion of rank, and conveyed 
like criminals with great harshness to the 
States of the Church, to which they had de- 
clared that t'heir obedience was due. But 
Pope Clement XIII. refused to receive them, 
and even ordered his cannon to fire on the 
ships which brought such unwelcome immi- 
grants to his dominions. The property of 
the Jesuits in Spain was confiscated, and 
their colleges in that kingdom were closed. 
But during the latter years of the reign of 
Charles III. the clergy and the Inquisition 
again acquired great influence in Spain, and 
destroyed or disturbed most of the Count 
d’ Aranda’s reforms. Charles III. died in 
1788, and was succeeded as King of Spain 
by his son Charles IV. 

In France the Duke de Choiseul, the 
worthy Prime Minister of the dissolute 
I/)uis XV., was also a promoter of enlight- 
enment and progress, but was unable to 
make any improvement under his voluptu- 
ous sovereign, though he also suppressed 
the Jesuits in France. The extensive com- 
mercial enterprises of the Jesuits had aroused 


numerous jealousies, and^^m one of their 
banking establishments be«ne insolvent 
its French creditors obtaiiiel a judgment 
against the entire Order. An attempt by 
Damien to murder Louis XV. was made the 
pretext for the suppression of the Order of 
Jesuits throughout France, A. D. 1764, and 
Damien was subjected to the most painful 
tortures and finally torn to pieces by wild 
horses. The Jesuits w^ere accused of many 
crimes, the chief of which was their alle- 
giance to a foreign sovereign, the Pope. 

Pope Clement XIV. ( Ganganelli ), who 
had formerly favored the Jesuits, felt him- 
self obliged to yield to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances; and, moved by the urgenc}^ of 
all the Roman Catholic .sovereigns, he abol- 
ished the Order of Jesuits, in 1773, as a dis- 
turber of the peace of Christendom. 

Maria Theresa, who had long endeavored 
to retain the Order in the Austrian states, 
was induced by her free-thinking son, after- 
ward the Kmperor Joseph II. of Germany, 
to consent to the dissolution of the Order. 
The papal edicl against the Order was exe- 
cuted in Bavaria and other Roman Catholic 
states of Germany. The Jesuits were for- 
bidden to live in community or to receive 
novices to propagate their Order. Thus 
driven from Roman Catholic countries, the 
Je.suits found refuge in non-Catholic lands, 
and were protected by Frederick the Great 
of Prussia and Catharine the Great of 
Russia. 

Adam Weishaupt, professor in the l^ii- 
versity of Ingolstadt, w'ith Kniggej^nd 
others, founded the .secret society of the 
Illummati, wdio strove to counteract the 
teaching.s of the Jesuits; but their contest 
against the proscribed Order was soon 
checked by legal prosecutions on the part 
of the Bavarian government. 

The i.sland of Corsica, which belonged to 
the Republic of Genoa, had for many years 
been engaged in a war for itj> independence. 
The insurgent Corsicans, led by the gallant 
Pa.scal Paoli, defeated every attempt of the 
Genoe.se to reduce them to submission. 
When the Genoe.se l)ecame convinced that 
they could not restore their authority in tne 
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revolted islan^jlKy sold Corsica to France. 
Paoli bravely^isted the French, and, after 
being forced yield, he retired to England; 
and Corsica came into the possession of 
France in 1769. 

In the meantime attempts at reform were 
also made in the Scandinavian kingdoms. 
The history of Denmark had been unevent- 
ful during the reign of Christian VI., the 
son and succevssor of Frederick IV., who 
died in 1730, and also during the reign of 
Frederick V., the son and successor of 
Christian VI., who died in 1746. Upon the 
death of Frederick V., in 1766, his son 
Christian VII. became King of Denmark 
and Norway. 

Christian VII. was an imbecile monarch; 
and, through the influence of his queen, 
Caroline Matilda, a princess of the royal 
family of England, the German physician 
Struensee was made Prime Minister of Den- 
mark. Clothed with unheard-of powers, so 
that all orders signed by him and provided 
with the seal of the Cabinet possessed the 
.same validity as if they had been signed by 
the king himself, Struensee undertook vari- 
ous reforms in the spirit of the age, thus 
seeking to relieve the citizen and peasant 
classes, to curtail the power of the nobility, 
and to improve the proceedings of ju.stice. 

Being a man without remarkable quali- 
ties, without strength of character, without 
courage or re.solution, Struensee soon laid 
himself open in such a manner that his 
ov|Kthrow was easily eflec 5 led. An unfa- 
voraS^^le interpretation was put upon his con- 
fidential relations with the high-minded 
but imprudent queen. His u.se of the Ger- 
man language in all his official proclama- 
tions offended the national feeling of the 
Danes. By the lack of courage which he 
displayed on the occasion of a trifling tu- 
mult among the soldiers and sailors, he ren- 
dered himself contemptible and inspired his 
enemies with cgnCdence. 

While Struensee was at a ball the weak 
king’s step mother Juliana and some of her 
confidants entered the king’ s bedchamber and 
described the perils that menaced the state, 
tSus inducing Christian VII. to sign a num- 


ber of orders of arrest that were already 
prepared. Thereupon Struensee and his 
friend Brandt, the latter also a German, were 
imprisoned ; and, after a most iniquitously 
condu( 5 ted trial, Struensee was beheaded, 
and Brandt was deprived of his right hand. 
Betrayed by Struensee’ s weakness. Queen 
Caroline Matilda was separated from her 
royal husband; and, after three years of 
wretchedness, she died in Celle. 

After the execution of Struensee, Juliana 
took the government into her own hands; 
and, through her favorite Guldberg, whom 
.she caused to be made Prime Minister, all 
the obnoxious reforms w^ere repealed. But 
when Crown Prince Frederick arrived at 
maturity he condudled the Danish govern- 
ment in his father’s name, and made the 
gallant Bernstorf ' Prime Minister. 

During the weak reign of Uerica Eeea- 
NORA and her husband, Frederick of 
He.s.se Cassel, A. D. 1718-1751, Sweden was 
governed by a selfish aristocracy, the royal 
power being reduced to a mere shadow; 
while the country was distra( 5 led by the 
contest between the fac 5 lions of the Hats and 
the Caps — the former being the adherents of 
France, and the latter the partisans of 
Rus.sia. 

During the reign of the next King of 
Sweden, the good-natured Adoephus Fred- 
erick, A. D. 1751-1771, who had been 
Bishop of Liibeck, the power of the Swedish 
ari.stocracy attained its full development. All 
the powers of government were exercised by 
the Council of State, which consisted of men 
destitute of honor or patriotism, who .sold 
themselves to foreign powers and served the 
interests of those which paid them the most 
money, without any regard for the welfare 
of their country. The two parties of the 
Hats and Caps — the former in the pay of 
France, and the latter in that of Rus.sia — 
hated and persecuted each other even to the 
extent of blood.shed; and the Diet was the 
scene of their hostile attacks. The king 
was without power or respedl. 

Adolphus Frederick, who had married a 
sister of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
died in 1771, and was .succeeded on the 
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throne of Sweden by his son, the brave, chiv- 
alrous, eloquent, adroit and popular Gus- 
TAVUS III. After he had gained the sup- 
port of the Swedish army and peoi)le, Gus- 
tavus III. surrounded the Council of State 
with troops and compelled that body to con- 
sent to a change in the government, thus 
effeding a bloodless, revolution by which 
the royal power was restored in Sweden and 
the Council of State reduced within the 
bounds of a deliberative assembly, A. D. 
1772, the second year of his reign. This 
important revolution placed the disposition 
of the army and navy and the appointment 
of civil and lAilitary officers in the hands 
of the king, and empowered the king 
to colledl the votes of the Estates in the 
Swedish Diet before levying a tax, declaring 
war or concluding peace; but several years 
afterward he released himself from this re- 
straint also by an arbitrar}" exercise of 
power, and made the authority of the Swe- 
dish crown absolute. 

Gustavus III., who was endowed with 
many talents and kingly qualities, took ad- 
vantage of his exalted position to intro- 
duce many reforms in the government and 
administration of justice, which contributed 
to the welfare of his subjects, and which 
were in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. But many of his adls resulted from 
his love of magnificence, his desire to imi- 
tate French fashions, and his attachment to 
the departed age of Chivalry. Great ex- 
penses were occasioned to the impoverished 
kingdom by the founding of an academy on 
the French model, the erection of theaters 
and opera-hou.ses, and the revival of tour- 
naments and running at the ring. A per- 
verted turn was given to the king’s acflivity 
by his unreasonable dreams of heroism and 
his chivalrous whims. 

By declaring that the distillation of 
brandy was a royal privilege; by compell- 
ing his subjedls to buy their accustomed 
beverage for a high price at the royal dis- 
tilleries instead of allowing them to prepare 
it for themselves as hitherto; and by en- 
gnging in a usekvss land and naval war with 
Catharine the Great of Russia, Gustavus 


III. gradually lost the affe^mis of his sub- 
jects. Finally, when he Atemplated a 
war with Revolutionary Fra^e in the in- 
terest of King Louis XVI., a conspiracy 
was formed against Gustavus III., who was 
assassinated by being shot at a masquerade 
by Major Ankarstrom, a former officer of 
the royal guard, March 29, 1792. The mur- 
dered Gustavus III. was succeeded as King 
of Sweden by his son, Gustavtts IV. 

In the meantime the spirit of reform man- 
ifested itself in Austria under Maria Theresa, 
whose enlightened Minister, Kaunitz, abol- 
ished many abuses and introduced many 
reforms, reorganizing the army, improving 
the administration of justice, establishing 
new .seminaries of education, and properly 
arranging the economy of stale. But Maria 
Theresa proceeded with prudence and di.s- 
cretion, and avoided doing violence to the 
national faith, the national rights, and the 
e.stablished usages and customs. 

But her son Josicph II. — who had been 
elecfled Emperor of Germany upon the death 
of his father Francis L, in 1765 — did not 
pursue his mother’s prudent policy in carry- 
ing forward the work of reform when her 
death in 1 780 made him the absolute .sov- 
ereign of all the hereditary Austrian .states. 
He at once undertook a series of reforms in 
Church and State which offended the Roni- 
i.sh clergy and the zealous friends of the 
Catholic Church, which prejudiced the 
privileged nobility, and which outraged the 
national feelings of his subjeds. M 

The Emperor Joseph II. first intro^ced 
religious toleration, thus granting to the 
adherents of the Lutheran, Calvinistic and 
Greek Churches the free exerci.se of their 
religion and equal civil and political rights 
wdth his Roman Catholic subjec 5 ls. He di- 
minished the number of monasteries and 
nunneries, thus di.s.solving seven hundred 
convents, and pensioning the thirty-six thou- 
sand monks and nuns from the funds. He 
applied the Church property thus obtained 
to the improvement of .schools and to the 
erection of establishments of general utility. 
He limited the number of privileges a^d 
processions, and embarrassed the coftimuni- 
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cation and int||(|Kurse of the Roman Cath- 
olic clerg} Rome. He also infortned 

the Papal Nfncios that he would receive 
them only as political ambassadors. 

Pope Pius VI. visited Vienna in the vain 
hope of turning the Emperor Joseph II. 
from the course of innovation; but, while 
treating the Pope with great respe(5l, the 
Emperor remained firm in his purpose, and 
refused to hear him upon matters of public 
business; while the Phnperor’s all-powerful 
Minister, Kaunitz, treated His Holiness 
with deliberate personal neglect. 

Joseph II. inaugurated the work of civil 
and political reform by abolishing serfdom, 
thus establisliing personal freedom. He es- 
tablished equal civil and political rights by 
introducing an equitable system of taxation 
and by granting the equal prote(5tion of the 
laws to all classes of his subjeAs in his he- 
reditary Austrian states. 

Joseph II. was a<5luatedby the noblest in- 
tentions in his innovations; but he pro- 
ceeded with too great haste and without 
sufficient regard to prevailing conditions, 
customs and prejudices, and did not allow 
the changes which he introduced adequate 
time to mature. He thus gave the foes of 
progress the means of casting suspicion upon 
his adlions and efforts, and of thus depriv- 
ing of all their fruits the measures which 
he had designated for the welfare and hap- 
piness of his subjedts in his hereditary 
Austrian dominions. 

S he restless disposition of Joseph II. led 
^to make long and frequent journeys; 
during which he vi^^ited Rome, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, the Crimea, Holland and his 
own provinces of the Austrian Netherlands. 

So completely had the German Empire 
lost all respedl as a political body that it 
was unrepresented at the peace negotiations 
at Hubertsburg, and the sentence of out- 
lawry pronounced against Frederick the 
Great was received with scorn and ridicule. 
The Emperor’s power was reduced to a mere 
shadow and his revenue to several thousand 
florins. Almost three hundred and fifty 
princes and states, with the most varied pow- 
efs and the most unequal extent of territory, 


ruled in Germany with all the powers of sov- 
ereignty, leaving nothing to the Emperor 
but the confirmation of mutual compadls, 
promotions, declarations of majority, and 
the determination of precedence. 

In time of war the German princes some- 
times espoused the cause of the enemies of 
Germany. Thus Bavaria was always the 
ally of P'rance. The Imperial Diet, which 
had assembled at Ratisbon for a long time, 
and which consisted of representatives of 
the German princes and the imperial cities, 
had lost all respedl, because it was too much 
occupied with speeches and debates to arrive 
at any decision, or was unable to enforce 
any decision which it did reach. In the 
Diet obsolete rights were contended for with 
a little-minded jealousy. Rank, title, and 
the right of suffrage, were guarded with the 
most jealous care; and all time and energy 
were devoted to doctrinal disputes without 
objedl; while foreign nations made Germany 
the scene of their wars, and treated the im- 
becile body-politic with contempt. 

The German courts of justice were in as 
melancholy a condition as was the Imperial 
Diet. The Imperial Chamber of Wetzlar, 
in which the complaints of Estates of the 
Empire against each other or against their 
vas.sals were examined, proceeded so tedi- 
ously that cases were frequently pending 
for years before judgment was pronounced; 
while the suitors either died or fell into pov- 
erty, and the records increased to an incalcu- 
lable extent. The judges mainly depended 
upon fees for their remuneration, and thus 
the adminivStration of justice was exposed 
to corruption. An effort of the Emperor 
Joseph II. to improve and expedite the 
progre.ss of justice in the Imperial Chamber 
was frustrated by the selfishness of the in- 
terested parties. Concerning the inferior 
tribunals, the great diversity in the laws, 
the number of small states, and the unlim- 
ited power of the judges and officials, made 
it very difficult for the humble man to ob- 
tain justice. The weak were defenselessly 
exposed to all the injustice of the crafty 
and the strong. “It was the golden age of 
jurists and advocates/' 
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While the German Empire was thus in a 
rapidly decaying condition, the young and 
vigorous Kingdom of Prussia, under the sa- 
gacious and energetic P'rederick the Great, 
was gradually rising to greater power and 
prosperity. PVederick sought to heal the 
wounds which the Seven Years’ War had 
inflicfled upon his kingdom, to the best of 
his ability, by supporting the decayed 
landed proprietors and the manufadlurers 
in the war- wasted province of Silesia and 
the Mark with money, by remitting their 
taxes for several years, and by ameliorating 
the condition of the peasants. He encour- 
aged agriculture and mining, colonized the 
untilled lands of his dominions, and fos- 
tered industry, trade and commerce with the 
greatest care. By these means Prussia be- 
came prosperous, and PVederick the Great 
was enabled to increase his taxes without 
oppressing his subjects with heavy burdens. 
His own frugality, the simplicity of his 
court, and the well regulated economy of 
the state, caused the public treasury to be 
better replenished every year. 

Frederick did not adopt rigorous and op- 
pressive measures until a later period. One 
of these was his management of the cus- 
toms and the excise. He made the sale of 
coffee, tobacco, salt, etc., a royal monopoly, 
and forbade free trade in the.se commodities. 
In order to prevent any clandestine traflic, 
he appointed a number of French excise 
officers, who by their in.solence made the 
otherwise oppressive regulation wholly de- 
testable. 

Frederick devoted less attention to the 
Church and education. The situation of 
teacher in a small jdace was frequently a 
retiring-post for a discharged petty officer, 
while the higher institutions of learning 
were under the management of Frenchmen. 
The free-thinking king took little intere.st 
in religion or the Church, but he established 
the universal admission of the principle of 
Christian toleration in his kingdom. 

Frederick the Great devoted much atten- 
tion to the affairs of justice. He abolished 
the rack and the horrible and degrading 
punishments of the Middle Ages, simplified 


the course of justice and in^fc^ved the laws. 

1 He prepared the new book omaws that was 
I introduced into Prussia undei^iis succes.sor. 

; But what was more important than all these 
! laws and arrangements was the fact that 
I Frederick inspeefted everything himself, that 
j during his journeys he narrowly inquired 
after the administration of justice and the 
management of affairs, and that he disniis.sed 
the negligent and punished the dishonest. 
By his assiduous aclivit>' from early morn 
until late at night, Frederick aetjuired a 
comprehensive knowledge of all the affairs 
of his kingdom; and his commanding char- 
ac 5 ler, which did not .scruple at corporeal 
punishment, terrified the negligent and the 
unju.st. 

One peculiarity of Pbederick the Great 
has frequently and justly been censured — 
his love for what was foreign, his contempt 
for the things of his own country. He not 
only preferred the French literature and 
language to the German, writing his own 
letters and works in FVench; but he admired 
and imitated everything French. Hundreds 
of French adventurers found honor and 
support in Pru.s.sia; and this admiration of 
foreigners became the fa.sliion in other Oer- 
nian courts, so that hare-brained Frenchmen 
swarmed in every patt of Germany. Pa- 
risian barbers, dancing-masters and boasters 
were frequently preferred to the most de- 
serving native Germans in the appointment 
to the higher offices of the court and the 
government. M 

In his old age Frederick the Oreaf was 
involv^ed in another war with Austria. At 
the end of the year 1777 the princely race 
of Wittelsbach, which had ruled Bavaria for 
vsix centuries, became extinct with the death 
of the Kledlor Maximilian Joseph; where- 
upon Charles Theodore of the Palatinate be- 
came Elector of Bavaria by inheritance. 
Charles Theodore was a licentious, profli- 
gate and bigoted prince. But, in spite of 
his many faults and vices, he is still remem- 
bered with affe( 5 lion by the people of the 
Palatinate. His love of art is fully atte.sted 
by his many remarkable structures in Maiif - 
heim, Heidelberg and Schwetzingen. 
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As Charles 2 (Rodore had no legitimate 
offspring iiorRiy love for Bavaria, he' was 
easily persuadfed by the Emperor Joseph II. 
to agree to a treaty in which he acknowl- 
edged the validity of the claims of the im- 
perial House of Hapvsburg to Lower Bavaria, 
the Upper Palatinate and the territory of 
Mindelheiiii, and expressed his willingness 
to relinquish these territories in exchange 
for certain advantages being assured to his 
illegitimate children. 

Frederick the Great, alarmed at this ag- 
grandizement of Austria, endeavored to in- 
terfere with the projedl of Joseph II. and 
Charles Theodore by inducing the future heir 
of Bavaria and the Palatinate, Duke Charles 
of Zweibrucken, to protest against the treaty 
in the Imperial Diet; and when this protest 
produced no effedl the King of Prussia sent 
an army into Bohemia to prevent the con- 
templated aggrandizement of Austria, thus 
giving rise to the brief War of (he Bavaria a 
Suacssion, A. 1 ). 177H-1779 — a contest which 
was carried on more with the pen than with 
the sword, as both parties sought to prove 
themselves in the right by means of 
learned treatises. As all the German .states 
were averse to a general European war, 
Russia under Catharine the Great and 
France under Louis X\T. offered their me- 
diation in the conte.st, and persuaded Maria 
There.sa to consent to the Peace of Te.schen, 
by which the Elec 5 loral House of the Palati- 
nate was .secured in the po.s.se.ssion of Ba- 
va||n, while Innviertel and Brriir.iau were .se- 
eing to Austria, and the succession of the 
Margravate of An.spach and Bayreuth to the 
King of Prussia. 

The Emperor Joseph IT. was irritated at 
the treaty of Teschen; and, after he had be- 
come sovereign of the hereditary Austrian 
territories by the death of his mother Maria 
Theresa, November 29, 1780, he made an- 
other effort to obtain Bavaria by offering 
the Austrian Netherlands to the Ele< 5 lor 
Charles Theodore in exchange. Charles 
Theodore allowed himself to be persuaded 
to accept this arrangement, A. D. 1785; but 
Frederick the Great again interfered and 
frustrated the ambitious project of the Em- 


peror Joseph II., and .secured Bavaria to the 
Electoral House of the Palatinate by the 
formation pf an alliance of German princes. 
This princely league increased the power 
and influence of the King of Prussia in the 
same proportion that it thoroughly under- 
mined the Emperor’s authority. Each Ger- 
man prince aimed at independent and un- 
limited power; and each formed a miniature 
court, modeled after the court of Versailles 
in magnificence and profusion, in morals 
and fashions, and in language, literature 
and art. 

Frederick the Great did not live long after 
the formation of this princely alliance. He 
died at Potsdam, August 17, 1786, and was 
succeeded as King of Prussia by his nephew, 
the weak P'rkdickick Wii^liam 11 . PVed- 
crick the Great left to his successor a well- 
regulated kingdom containing a population 
of .six millions, a powerful and .stridlly -dis- 
ciplined army, and a well-provided treasury: 
but the greatest treasure which he left was 
the memory of his heroic and glorious deeds, 
which will long continue to animate his 
countrymen with awakening power and 
.soul-stirring influence. 

Notwithstanding the fadl that the polit- 
ical divi.sion of Germany was prejudicial to 
the external power and greatnc.ss of the 
Empire, it promoted the development of the 
arts and sciences in the .same degree. Many 
of the German princes patronized and en- 
couraged literature and intclle( 5 lual culture. 
They endeavored to attra< 5 l di.stinguished 
men to their capitals and to their univer- 
sities, and by conferring rewards and dis- 
tindlions they encouraged poets and .scholars 
to undertake great literary works. 

Thus in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, when German}^ had entirely lost 
her political importance and her military 
prestige, German literature, poetry, science 
and spiritual life, received a mighty impulse, 
and produced a degree of refinement al- 
most unparalleled in modern times. Poetry 
especially flourished ; and the names of 
Goethe and Schiller, of Klopstock and Les- 
sing, of Herder and Wieland, shed immor- 
tal luster upon German poetry. During 
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this period also flourished Winckelniann, 
the great German archaeologist. Lavater, 
the eminent Swiss religious philosopher, 
was the leader of the Supernaturalists. Nic- 
olai, the Berlin bookseller and author, was 
the founder of the Rationalists, who denied 
all divine revelation and supeniaturalism, 
the belief in which they charadlerized as 
superstition. Immanuel Kant, of Kbnigs- 
burg, the greatest of German philosophers 
and metaphysicians, also adorned this age. 

In 1783 the Emperor Joseph II. ordered 
the Dutch to withdraw their garrisons from 
the barrier towns in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and caused the fortresses to be de- 
molished. The armed intervention of France 
prevented war between Austria and Hol- 
land, and secured the Treaty of Fontaine- 
l)leau, November 10, 1785. 

The sentiments of republican and demo- 
cratic freedom which the War of Ameri- 
can Independence had excited throughout 
ICurope produced their first effecfls in Hol- 
land, where the republican or patriotic party 
had gained strength during the long minor- 
ity of the Stadtholder William The 
government of Holland under, the House 
of Orange was entirel}" devoted to England 
after the War of American Independence; 
and, while the republican party had secured 
the alliance of PVance, the Orange party 
was supported by England and Prussia in 
upholding the hereditary nature of the dig- 
nities of Stadtholder, High Admiral and 
Captain-General, which the republican party 
desired to make ele( 5 live in order to weaken 
the House of Orange. 

Finally the republican party in Holland 
drove the Stadtholder from the fortress of the 
Hague, treated his wife like a prisoner wdien 
she attempted to enter the city, and drove 
Duke Ernest of Brunswick from the coun- 
try, while armed mobs committed violence 
in some of the towns. In 1787 King 
Frederick William II. of Prussia, the brother 
of the Stadtholder’s wife, marched an army 
of thirty thousand men into Holland, thus 
suppressing the democratic insurrection and 
restoring the Stadtholder’s authority. Some 
of the extreme republicans of Holland, who 


were excepted from lhe^»eral amne.sty, 

; found a congenial field in l^nnce for their 
activity. Under the restored Stadtholder, 
Holland renounced her alliance with France 
and concluded a Triple Alliance with Eng- 
land and Prussia by the Treaty of Loo, in 
June, 178s. 

The attempt of Joseph II. to introduce his 
reforms into the Austrian Netherlands, his 
establishment of a high court of justice at 
Bru.ssels, and his attempt to reorganize the 
University of Louvain, which was under 
the control of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
cau.sed disturbances that eventually ended 
in a general rebellion in those provinces. 
The Empen:)r\s efforts to make the Nether- 
landers prosperous in spite of themselves 
were thus not crowned with success. The 
suppression of convents alarmed their big- 
otry, and the abrogation of their old char- 
ters aroused their patriotism. A secret .so- 
ciety in opposition to the Ivmperor’s reforms 
was formed in 1787, ar.d .soon numbered 
.seventy thousand members. Encouraged 
by the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
in 178CJ, they convened at Breda and de- 
manded the restoration of their old rights, 

' appealing “to God and their swords” in 
ca.se of the Enii)eror’s refusal. The Aus- 
trian regency was driven from the Nether- 
' lands, and the Austrian garrisons were ex- 
pelled from Ghent and from all Flanders. 
In January, 1790, the Belgian National 
Congre.ss at Brus.sels issued a Declaration 
of Independence and an Act of Union oMie 
Belgian United Provinces. w 

I This rebellion in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, which had been instigated by the no- 
bility and the clergy, and similar disturb- 
ances in Hungary about the same time, 
broke the heart of the Emperor Jo.seph II. 
and hastened his death, which occurred 
February 20, 1790 ; his health having been 
impaired during his campaigns against the 
Turks in the unhealthy regions of the 
Lower Danube, when he was the ally of 
the Empress Catharine the Great of Rus.sia, 
as we shall presently see. 

The indefatigable efforts of Jo.seph II^ 
the activity with which he superintendea 
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everything hinj^f, the freedom with which 
he admitted ap classes of his subjedls ito his 
presence, ancr his abolition of official tyr- 
anny, were not appreciated. His views 
were misunderstood and misrepresented, his 
noblest plans were frustrated, and his name 
was culumniated; but posterity, which can 
appreciate his aims and efforts more justly, 
will always bless his memory. 

Joseph II. was succeeded in the sover- 
eignty of the hereditary Austrian territories, 
and on the imperial throne of Germany, by 
his brother Leopold II., who had ruled the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany for twenty-five 
years with the same liberality and with 


greater moderation than Joseph II. Leo- 
pold II. restored tranquillity and order^in the 
Austrian Netherlands and in Hungary by 
restoring the old usages and abolishing the 
obnoxious reforms of his well-meaning pred- 
ecessor, and by increasing the liberties of 
the Netherlands; while his armies also over- 
awed and defeated the rebels, and thus put 
an end to the Belgian Republic after it had 
existed less than a year. Leopold II. died 
early in 1792, after a reign of two years, 
while preparing to put down the French 
Revolution, and was succeeded as sovereign 
of the Austrian states, and as Emperor of 
Germany, by his son Francis II. 


SECTION VIIL— RUSSIA UNDER CATHARINE THE GREAT. 



|]HILE France, under her profli- 
gate monarch, Louis XV., w^as 
declining in national power 
and greatness, and while Prus- 
.sia, under the illustrious Fred- 
erick the Gteat, had attained a leading 
position among the great powers of the 
earth, Russia, under her great Empress, 
Catharine II., exercised a preponderant 
influence in Eastern Europe, and was begin- 
ning to feel the new spirit of the age. The 
long reign of Catharine II., her conspira- 
cies with Austria and Prussia in the three 
pa^itions of Poland, and her wars with the 


paf^iti 

Dt^n 


Ottanan Empire, are the prominent features 
in the history of Eastern Europe during the 
last four decades of the eighteenth century. 

Catharine II. — also called Catharine 
THE Great — reigned thirty-four years, A. 
D. 1762-1796. She had become Empress 
in July, 1762, by uniting with the five 
brothers Orloff in the conspiracy in which 
her husband and predecessor Peter III. w^as 
deposed. 

The unfortunate Peter III. was refused 
the permission to retire to his duchy of 
Holstein-Gottorp, which he humbly sought, 
^d was strangled in prison by Alexis Or- 
loff, vrith the consent of the Empress. Ivan 


VI. — who had been deposed by the Empress 
Elizabeth in 1741, and kept for twenty-three 
years in a loathsome captivity, which had 
reduced him to idiocy — was also murdered 
by order of Catharine the Great, who art- 
fully engaged her former lover Mirowitch in 
an effort to release him. The conspiracy 
was made a pretext for the death of both ; 
and the Czarina’s share in the murderous 
plot was concealed by the execution of Miro- 
witch, while he eagerly and confidently ex- 
pected the pardon which the Empress had 
promised him. 

In her private character the Empress was 
dissolute and immoral. She left the gov- 
ernment of her Empire to her favorites; and 
the court of St. Petersburg was as much 
distinguished for its luxury, immorality and 
debauchery as was that of Versailles. Her 
first paramour was Alexis Orloff, to whom 
she surrendered her person, as well as the 
government of her Empire. After him she 
had a-succession of other paramours, all of 
whom she loaded with wealth and honors; 
and the situation of the favored lover of 
the Empress was at length disposed of as a 
court office. The one who enjoyed the 
favor of the Empress longest was Potemkin 
the Taurian, who for sixteen years con- 
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dueled the affairs of the Russian govern- her crimes, and the won^Wul success of 
ment and the plans of conquest, living all her reign would fully justify »r title of the 
that time in a fabulous state of magnificence, Great if her personal errors comd be forgot- 
and displaying in a truly remarkable man- ten. She effe( 5 led many of the well-meant re- 
ner the wealth which his liberal imperial forms which had contributed to her hus- 
mistress showered upon him. The Em- band’s overthrow. She caused the funds of 
press regarded the man who had a spirit of Church-sinecures to be applied to secular 
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enterprise so daring that he spared neither 
money nor life as the man capable of bestow- 
ing proper glory and renown upon her reign. 

Catharine the Great was a masculine 
woman, with a susceptible mind. Her tal- 
ents for government were only equaled by 


uses, the army and the civil service to be 
reorganized to the highest efficiency, and 
the whole Empire to' be divided into its 
governments for convenience of ad- 
ministration. She also greatly improvedi 
the administration of justice. 
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Catharine Great maintained ^ corres- 
k pondence \«h Voltaire and other French 
writers of tie same sentiments, and she in- 
vited Diderot to St. Petersburg. She en- 
couraged science and art, and founded 
schools and academies. Her efforts for 
the promotion of Russian civilization were 
loudly applauded by the F'rench authors. 

The two great objects of Catharine’s am- 
bition were the tottering Republic of Poland 
and the declining Ottoman Empire, and her 
whole political policy was one of aggression 
and territorial aggrandizement. The Re- 
public of Poland was becoming weaker and 
weaker every day. The decline of this na- 
tion was attributable to its internal dissen- 
sions, in consequence of its elective consti- 
tution. About two-thirds of the Polish 
people were serfs, whose ignorance and 
squalid misery kept them in a condition 
but little above that of the brute creation. 
They were incapable of possessing property, 
and thousands died of starvation in case of 
the failyre of a crop. The remaining third 
of the Polish population consisted of the 
three orders of nobility, with clergy, law- 
yers, citizens and Jews. 

The higher nobles numbered only one 
hundred and twenty, four or five of whom 
w^ere the leaders of powerful fadlions. 
The middle class of nobles consisted of 
about twenty-five thou.sand persons. The 
lower nobility numbered over a million, and 
were an idle, ignorant, and many of them a 
bfvgarly class of people, who were .shut 
oul»by their pride of birth from the thrift 
and comfort which they might have acquired 
by industry; while the most insignificant of 
them could nullify the proceedings of the 
Polish Diet by his single veto. 

The citizens consisted mainly of about 
fifty thousand artisans, who were scattered 
in wretched villages, and were almost as 
completely subjedl to the oppressions of 
the nobles as were the serfs themselves. 
Only Jews, .artisans and clergy were taxed; 
and the Poli.sh finances were entirely with- 
out a system. The Ministers, or heads of 
^he various departments of the government, 
were responsible to the Diet, not to the king. 


All the.se elements of weakness were ag- 
gravated by the conducfl of the nobles, who 
clung to their old constitutional privilege of 
forming armed confederations against their 
king whenever his policy did not meet their 
approval. For more than a century the ten- 
dency to dis.solution had been so evident that 
King John Casimir, the last of the Poli.sh 
Vasas, clearly predicted, as early as i66i, 
that Poland would eventually be partitioned 
by the Houses of Romanoff, Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern — a prediction that was now 
.soon to be fulfilled. 

Thus the Kingdom, or “Republic,” of 
Poland had long been a rotten structure, 
and was preserved only by the disagree- 
ments and jealousies of its neighbors, not 
by its own strength. Its elective constitu- 
tion w’as another great nusfortune; as every 
election of king was the .scene of the great- 
est contention and the most violent proceed- 
ings, and bribery and corruption became 
predominant. As the nobles thus possessed 
.privileges that were incompatible with any 
well-organized state policy, and as the king 
was utterly powerle.ss, there was no hope for 
the unhappy country. 

The Poli.sh Diet, which gave laws to the 
nation, became proverbial for the vehemeni 
party contests that rendered every debate 
fruitless; while the whole political power of 
the country was in the hands of the armed 
confederation of nobles. A kingdom in 
which only the noble possessed political lib- 
erty or the privilege of bearing arms, and 
who, relying upon his sword, despi.sed the 
law; in which enslaved pea.sants were held 
in a condition of abjecft serfdom; in which 
commerce was in the hands of sordid and 
avaricious Jews, was likely to excite the 
cupidity of ambitious and unscpwpulous 
neighbors. 

The death of Frederick Augustus II., in 
1763, was followed by an interregnum of 
some months, which left Poland in that con- 
dition of anarchy to which it was at all 
times rendered liable by its mi.serable con- 
stitution ; and the kingdom again became a 
prey to the old elective tempests. One of 
the fa(5lions which fought for the disposal of 
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the Polish crown #as supported by Russia, 
while the other fadtion was backed by 
France. With the alliance of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, the Empress Catharine 
the Great of Russia secured the eledlion of 
one of her old lovers, vStanislas Ponia- 
TOWSKi, who was chosen King of Poland 
by the Polish nobles on the plain of Wola 
amid the clash of Russian sabers, Septem- 
ber 4, 1764. 

King Stanislas Poniatowski was a con- 
noisseur and patron of art and literature, 
and was an amiable and accomplished gen- 
tleman, but lacked strength of charadler or 
power of will. Weak and without any 
consistency of charadler, he was a mere 
puppet in the hands of the powerful. His 
weak and pliable characfler promised to 
make him a useful instrument of the inter- 
ests of Rus.sia’s great Empress. The Rus- 
sian ambassador at Warsaw possessed greater 
])ower than the Polish king; and, for the 
purpose of preventing the possibility of 
Poland’s release from this condition of dis- 
order and weakness, Catharine the Great 
of Russia and PTederick the Great of Prus- 
sia resolved to maintain the old Polish con- 
stitution unaltered. 

It was about this time that the Dissidents, 
as all Polish Protestants and adherents of 
the Greek Church were called, petitioned 
the Polish Diet for the restoration of the 
civil and religious privileges of which they 
had been deprived by the Diets of 1717 and 
1733. The Dissidents were supported in 
their reasonable demands by the Empress 
of Russia and the King of Prussia, and by 
most of the Protestant governments of Eu- 
rope. As the demand of the Czarina of 
Russia had been followed by the advance 
of a Russian army into Poland, the Poles 
perceived the motives of her intervention; 
and, in one impulse of national independ- 
ence, the Roman Catholic majority in the 
Polish Diet of 1765, thi-ough the influence 
of the Polish clergy, rejected the reasonable 
petition of the Dissidents, and renewed all 
the intolerant edi<?ls against heretics. King 
Stanislas Poniatow.ski was forced to submit. 
The Ru.ssian Empress, exasperated at his 


evasion of her commands^fc|Cured Prince 
Radzivil, the leading opponewof the king, 
and formerly the enemy of alP Russian in' 
fluence in Poland, as her instrument of re- 
venge. 

Through the efforts of Prince Radzivil, 
with a lavish distribution of Russian gold 
among the Polish nobles, one hundred and 
.se veil t)^ -eight distin( 5 l confederations were 
formed among the nobles; and these con- 
federations were eventualh" united into one 
of eighty thousand members, known as the 
Confederation of Radovi, which assumed 
didlatorial powers in accordance with cus- 
tom, July 23, 1767. The business of this 
confederation was delegated to two com- 
mittees, one of sixty and the other of four- 
teen members, the latter liaving the power 
to pass resolutions of binding force upon the 
Polish nation by a majority of votes. Thus 
eight men were intrusted with the fate of 
Poland. 

The Confederation of Radovi called upon 
RuSvSia for aid, and extorted religious toler- 
ation, the restoration of the churches which 
they had formerly pos.sessed, and equal 
civil and political rights, from the Diet with 
its Catholic majority. Surrounded by Rus- 
sian troops, the members of the Polish Diet, 
wuth the portrait of the Russian Empress 
above their heads, signed the a( 5 l of tolera- 
tion, which was greeted by all Europe, and 
which was the sign of Poland’s weakness. 
In order that this weakness might remain 
permanent, it was decided that no chaiAe 
should be made in the existing Polish lon- 
stitution without the consent of the Rus- 
sian Empress. 

These proceedings offended the national 
feeling of the Polish patriots, and excited 
the religious animosity of the Catholic 
bigots. As the two committees of the Con- 
federation of Radovi were soon found to be 
under the absolute control of Prince Repnin, 
the Russian ambassador at Warsaw, who ar- 
ranged with King Stanislas Poniatow.ski, the 
Primate of Poland, the Grand Treasurer and 
Prince Radzivil all the business brought be- 
fore them, the conviction grew strong tha| 
the Polish king had sold himself and his 
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kingdom to ^^ssia, and that his recent 
semblance ofindependent adlion had only 
formed part of a plot to deceive his subjedls. 

At the instigation of France, the Polish 
Catholics formed the Confederation of Bar, 
in opposition to that of Radovi, for the pur- 
pose of again depriving the Dissidents of 
their civil and religions rights, liljerating 
Poland from Russian supremacy, and de- 
throning King Stanislas Poniatowski, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1768. France supported this con- 
federation with * money and officers. A 
bloody civil war ensued between the two 
confederations. With the assistance of a 
Russian army, the Confederation of Radovi 
came forth triumphant. Par and Cracow, 
the strongholds of the Bar Confederates, 
were carried by a.ssault by the Russian gen- 
eral vSuwarrow, who thus began his long 
and celebrated military career. The de- 
feated forces fled into the Turkish territories, 
closely pursued by the victorious Russians, 
who continued murdering, plundering and 
devastating even on neutral soil. 

Dike Poland, Turkey was in a most de- 
plorable state of anarchy and weakness. 
vSultan Mahmoud I. had died in 1754, and 
had l)een succeeded on the Turkish throne 
by his brother Othman III., who died in 
1757, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Mustapha III., who was still vSultan while 
this civil war in Poland was raging. 

The violation of Turkisli territory by the 
Russians, in the pursuit of the defeated and 
r^eating Poles, cau.sed the Ottoman Porte 
to^'clare war against Russia, at the instiga- 
tion of the French ambassador at Con.stanti- 
nople, December 4, 1768; and for six years, 
A. D. 1768-1774, a sanguinary land and na- 
val war raged between the Turks and the 
Russians. The Tartars of the Crimea over- 
ran the southern provinces of Russia and per- 
petrated frightful devastations. The Rus- 
sians under Prince Alexander Galitzin met 
with little succe.ss in the campaign on the 
Dniester in .1769. 

Prince Galitzin cro.ssed the Dniester at 
various times, but was always repulsed by 
y;ie Turks, who also failed in their efforts 
to force a pa.s.sage of that river. On their 


last attempt, in September, 1769, twelve 
thousand men had crovssed it, when a ’sud- 
den flood broke down the bridge and cut 
off the Turkish retreat. This Turkish de- 
tachment was cut to pieces by the Russians, 
whereupon the Turks were seized with a 
panic and were thus forced to abandon their 
camp and the fortress of Kotzim. The 
Russians took po.sse.ssion of both without 
the loss of a life, and soon afterward they 
marched into th^* interior of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. 

General Romanzoff, who assumed the 
command of the Rus.sian army in 1770, 
achieved two great vi( 5 lories, one near the 
Pruth, July 18, 1770, and the other near the 
Kukuli, August i, 1770, thus effec^ting the 
conquest of the Turkish tributary principal- 
ities of Moldavia and Wallachia; while 
another Russian army under Count Panin 
assailed the strong fortress of Bender, which 
was defended by a formidable Turkish gar- 
rison, but was taken by storm, vSepteniber 
*26, 1770, w'hen most of the garrison were 
massacred by the vidlorious Russians. 

In the meantime a Russian fleet under 
Alexis Orloff, the paramour of the Czarina 
Catharine the Great, after .sailing from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, engaged the 
Turki.sh fleet under the Capital! Pasha off 
the island of Scio, July 5, 1770. The .ships 
of the Ru.ssian Admiral Spiritoff and the 
Turkish admiral, the Capital! Pa.sha, caught 
fire and were blown to atoms. Darkness 
put an end to the conflict; and the Turki.sh 
fleet imprudently sailed to the narrow bay 
of Chisinc, pursued by the Russians, who 
burned the entire Turkish fleet — a catastro- 
phe which created the wildest consternation 
in Constantinople. Had the Russian fleets, 
under Alexis Orloff, Admiral Spiritoff and 
the Englishman Rear-Admiral Elphinstone, 
made a descent on the Turki.sh capital in 
the midst of this panic they might have* 
taken the city; but the Russian admirals re- 
fused to follow the Englishman’s advice. 

One of the vast projects of the Empre.ss 
Catharine the Great was the ereeflion of a 
new Greek Empire on the ruins of the Ot- 
toman, but her premature efforts for the 
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liberation of the^ Greeks involved those | 
people in misfortune. As soon as the Czar- 
ina’s other schemes of conquest demanded 
the withdrawal of her fleets from the Medi- 
terranean, the insurgent Greeks were ex- 
posed to the vengeance of the Turks, who 
ravaged the Morea with fire and sword, fill- 
ing whole distridls with ruins and corpses. 

In 1771 the war on the Danube was pros- 
ecuted in a feeble manner by the Russian 
army commanded by Prince Dolgoruki, who 
forced the lines at Perekop, defended by an 
army of sixty thousand Turks and Crini 
Tartars, under the command of the Khan 
of the Crimea. After surmounting this for- 
midable barrier. Prince Dolgoruki took pos- 
session of the Crimea and the island of 
Taman, and received the surname of Crim- 
ski from the Empress Catharine the Great 
as a reward for his brilliant achievements. 
Certain pretended deputies from the Crim 
Tartars signed an a< 5 l renouncing the do- 
minion of the Turks and placing themselves 
under the proteeflion of Russia’s great Em- 
press, A. D. 1772. 

But these splendid conquests exhausted 
Russia, which was obliged frequently to re- 
cruit her armies, which were constantly 
thinned by battles, fatigue and disease; so 
that the Russian Empress soon perceived 
the necessity of peace. The Russians were 
now attacked by an enemy more terrible 
than the Turks A frightful pestilence 
passed from the Russian arm>' into the in- 
terior of the Russian Empire, penetrating 
as far as Moscow, where one hundred thou- 
sand people fell victims to its terrible rav- 
ages duri;ig the year 1771 alone. 

To add to the embarrassments of the 
limpress Catharine the Great, the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Germany and Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, who had undertaken to 
mediate between the Czarina and the vSultan, 
disdainfully reje< 5 led the terms of peace pro- 
posed by Catharine the Great, and earnestly 
opposed her schemes for the eredlion of 
Moldavia, Wallachia and the Crimea into 
states independent of the Ottoman Porte, 
while they also refused to permit the Rus- 
sians to cross the Danube and invade Bul- 


garia. The court of ViS* even threat- 
ened to make common caus*vith the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, to force t^ie Russian Em- 
press to restore her conquests, and to place 
matters between Russia and Turkey on the 
footing in which they had been i)laced by 
the Treaty of Belgrade in 1739. Austria 
and Turkey signed a convention to that 
efle( 5 l at Constantinople, July 6, 1771; but 
this Austro-Turkish convention was not 
ratified, on account of future developments. 

In the meantime the civil war in Poland 
was raging with increased fury, and King 
Stanislas Poniatowski narrowly escaped 
from some conspirators who intended to 
carr^^ him off from Warsaw. Poland was 
suffering all the miseries of barbarous war- 
fare. On all sides the eye beheld plains 
deluged with blood, villages reduced to 
ashes, and weeping inhabitants. The weak- 
ness of Poland exposed her to the cupidity 
of her three powerful neighbors. 

hearing that both Poland and Turkey 
would be absorbed by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia resolved to unite in preserving the 
balance of power, or at least in obtaining a 
share of the spoils. The mediation of Aus- 
tria and Prussia in tjie war between Rus- 
sia and Turke>' brought about the seizure 
of part of the Polish territory by Austria, 
Prussia and Russia. The Emperor Joseph 
II. had several interviews with Frederick the 
Great to concert plans for checking Russian 
aggrandizement, especially as he was dis- 
pleased with the conditions on which^lie 
Empress Catharine the Great proposJn to 
make peace with Turkey. 

In the summer of 1770 Austrian troops 
marched into the Polish territories, occupy- 
ing the county of Zip and overrunning 
Oalliciaeven beyond Cracow; and the court 
of Vienna declared these territories annexed 
to Hungary on the ground that they had 
formerly constituted a part of that kingdom, 
and placed them under Austrian governors. 
In the anarchy and terror which prevailed 
in Poland the peasantry ceased from tilling 
the soil and were herded together in towns, 
where they soon suffered from famine, a|d 
afterward from j^stilence also. Frederick 
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the Great oG^Kiissia, under pretense of 
forming a c^don of defense against the 
pestilence, sdit aji army into Polish PriLssia. 

As the Empress Catharine the Great was 
still engaged in her war with the Turks, 
she was unable to resist the Austrian and 
Prussian occupation of Polish territory; and 
she declared to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
who was then at St. Petersburg, that if 
Austria seized anj^ portion of Poland the 
other neighbors were entitled to do the 
.same. Prince Henry communicated this 
overture to his brother, King Frederick the 
Great, who resolved to adl on this new 
idea, as he foresaw that it would be a 
proper means for indemnifying Russia, sat- 
isfying Austria, and increasing his own do- 
minions by connedling his detached terri- 
tories of Prussia proper and Brandenburg. 

These considerations induced the King of 
Prussia to negotiate with the courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. He plainly 
notified the Phnperor Joseph II. that if war 
.should break out between Austria and Ru.s- 
sia, he would be the ally of the Empress 
Catharine the Great; while he informed the 
Russian Empress that if she would restore 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
to the Sultan of Turkey, and indemnify 
herself by a portion of Poland, she would 
avoid a new war and facilitate a treaty of 
peace with the Turks. 

Thus after long and intricate diplomacy", 
PVederick the Great succeeded in recoin- 
in^ding to the imperial Houses of Haps- 
bii^^'and Romanoff a projedl which was to 
give Europe the example of the dismember- 
ment of a kingdom on mere pretexts of con- 
venience. An agreement was reached be- 
tween Russia and Pru.ssia in the Convention 
of St. Petersburg, in February, 1772; and 
Maria Theresa was invited to enlarge the 
Austrian dominions by sharing in the .spoils 
of ill-fated Poland. The Austrian empress- 
queen long resisted the nefarious projedl; 
but her councils were overruled by her Min- 
ister, Kaunitz, and by her son, the Emperor 
Jo.seph II.. of Germany, after a personal in- 
tpview between Joseph II. and Frederick 
the Great. 


When Maria There.sa ^finally signed the 
treaty of partition she did it in the.se words: 
"'Placet, because .so many great and learned 
men will it; but when I am dead the conse- 
quences will appear of this violation of all 
that has been hitherto held just and sacred. ’ ’ 
The triple treaty between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria was .signed at St. Petersburg, 
August 5, 1772, by which these three powers 
.seized those portions of Poland adjoining 
their own dominions. By this First Parti- 
tion of Poland, Russia absorbed Polish Li- 
vonia and the territories between the upper 
waters of the Dwina and the Dnieper ; 
Pru.ssia obtained Polish Prussia except 
Dantzic and Thorn, and a large part of 
Great Poland, embracing the distridl of the 
Netz and the fertile lands of the Vistula in- 
cluding Elbing, Marienburg, Culm, etc.; 
while Austria was assigned the palatinate 
of Gallicia with Lodomiria, celebrated for 
their rich mines. Though Prussia obtained 
the smaller and le.ss populous portion of the 
stolen territory, the value of her .share of 
the spoils was enhanced by the industry and 
wealth of its inhabitants, while it also con- 
ne( 5 led Pru.ssia proper with Brandenburg. 
The three powers agreed to defer taking 
po.ssession of the partitioned distridls until 
September following, and to acfl in concert 
to obtain a final '.settlement with Poland. 

By the .same treaty the Czarina of Rus- 
sia agreed to restore the conquered princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia to the 
Sultan of Turkey, in order to expedite the 
conclu.sion of a treaty of peace between her 
and Jhe vSultan. In the terms of that treaty 
the courts of St. Petersburg, Berlin and 
Vienna presented their declarations and let- 
ters-patent at Warsaw in September, 1772, 
and took po.sse.ssion of their respective 
shares of the spoils without much diffi- 
culty, as the Confederates of Bar had al- 
ready been driven from their last strong- 
hold. Upon taking possession, the three 
powers published memorials for establish- 
ing the validity of their claims over the ter- 
ritories as.signed to them by the treaty of 
partition. 

King Stanislas Poniatow.ski and his Min- 
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istry vainly claimed the assistance and pro- 
tccflioii of the powers that had guaranteed 
the treaties. The weak king and his Min- 
isters had no other alternative than to sub- 
mit to everything demanded by the three 
robber powers. The feeble king was com- 
pelled to summon a Diet to confirm their 
thefts of Polish territory ; while an allied 
Russian, Prussian and Austrian anvy 
marched into the territories still left to 
Poland, in order to overawe resistance. 
Those Polish nobles whose estates had been 
seized were expressly excluded from this 
Diet. 

Only one hundred and eleven members 
met ill the Diet of 1773 at Warsaw; and, 
with the insane frivolity of despair, in a 
series of balls and banquets of unparalleled 
extravagance, they appeared to celebrate 
their country’s ruin. This Polish Diet re- 
mained in session almost two years, A. D. 
1773-1775. It vainly protested before the 
whole world against this iniquitous scheme 
— this most audacious violation of the rights 
of nations. It vainly show'ecl that the pre- 
tended rights and claims whiedi the three 
powers insisted upon had long been relin- 
quished by cessions of territory and treaties 
of peace. vSurrounded and threatened by 
Russian troops, the Diet at length yielded 
to force and consented to the dismeinljerment 
of Poland. During its two years’ se.ssion 
the Polish Diet signed seven treaties — three 
with Russia, two with Prussia and two with 
Austria. 

In thus dismembering Poland, Russia, 
Pru.ssia and Austria renounced in the most 
formal manner all claims on the territory still 
remaining Jo Poland. Thus the P^irst Par- 
tition of Poland was a fatal blow at the Eu- 
ropean States- System, which had prevailed 
for almost three centuries. After so many 
alliances had been contracted, and after so 
many wars had been undertaken to preserve 
the weaker states of Europe again.st the am- 
bition of the stronger, three of the great 
powers combined to dismember a kingdom 
which had never given them the slighte.st 
offense. Thus the barriers between legiti- 
mate right and arbitrary power were over- 


thrown, and thereafter the^fc^ny of inferior \ 
states was no longer secure^The system 
of political equilibrium becainl the jest of 
innovators, and many well disposed men 
began to consider it a chimera. Though 
the principal blame for this iniquitous trans- 
action rests upon Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria, Great Britain and France were to some 
extent responsible because they permitted 
this spoliation to be consummated without 
prote.st. This and the two subsequent par- 
titions of Poland have ever since been justly 
regarded as the most outrageous of political 
crimes. 

It is very true that the vicious constitu- 
tion of Poland, and the blind adherence of 
the nation to the worst institutions of the 
Middle Ages, centuries after other European 
nations had developed more rational and 
stable systems of government, would have 
insured Poland’s destruCiion in any event; 
but the sovereigns of Russia, Prussia and 
Austria, wdio thus aggrandized themselves 
by Poland’s ruin, could have as easily and 
with more justice made their power felt by 
the institution of a better system. 

After the dismemberment of Poland, Rus- 
sia guaranteed a new constitution which the 
Poles adopted; but, as the Polish crown re- 
mained elcClive and the king was rendered 
more helpless than before, while the mis- 
chievous Liberum Veto requiring unanimity 
in the proceedings of the Polish Diet was 
retained, the ruin of the unfortunat? country 
was only accelerated, though foreign prunes 
were excluded from the crown of Polai|)r 

The year 1772 was almost entirely passed 
in peace negotiations l)etween Russia and 
Turkey, and an armistice was agreed to by 
the belligerent powers. Un#er the media- 
tion of Austria and Prussia, a peace con- 
gress was opened at Koczani, in Moldavia. 
Another peace congress was afterward held 
at Bucharest, in Wallachia. Both of these 
congresses led to no results; as the Turks 
regarded the conditions proposed by Russia 
as inadmissible, especially the article relat- 
ing to the independence of the Tartars of 
the Crimea, which they rejedled l)ecause it 
tended to produce a rivalry between the tt^o 
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Khalifs. Theapettled the natur^ of the re- 
ligious depei^uce which the Khans of the 
Crimea weref to maintain toward the Otto- 
man Porte; but the Turks would not con- 
sent to surrender the ports of Kertch and 
Yenikale to the Russians, or to grant the 
Russian demand for the unrestridled liberty 
of navigation in the Turkish seas. 

These conferences were broken off in 1773, 
when hostilities were renewed. The Rus- 
sians failed in two efforts to cross the Dan- 
ube into Bulgaria, and lost many men in 
their conflidls with the Turks. The cam- 
paign of 1774 was decisive. In that year 
Sultan Mustapha III. died, and was suc- 
ceeded on the Turkish throne by his brother 
Abdul Hamid I., who made extraordinary 
preparations for this campaign. The Otto- 
man army of three hundred thousand men 
greatly surpassed the Russians in numbers, 
but were not equal to them in disci’pline and 
military skill. 

About the close of June, 1774, the Rus- 
sians under Marshal Ronianzoff crossed the * 
Danube into Bulgaria, and cut off communi- 
cation between the Grand Vizier and his 
detachments near Shumla. The Grand 
Vizier was alarmed by the defeat of twenty- 
eight thousand Turks, who were bringing a 
convoy of five thousand wagons to his army, 
by the Russians under General Kamenski. 
Seeing that his army was about to disband, 
the Grand Vizier agreed to treat for peace 
on such^conditions as Marshal Romanzoff 
ch^e to didlate. 

the Peace of Kudschuk-Kainardji, 
about twelve miles from Silistria, in July, 
1774, Sultan Abdul Hamid I. recovered the 
provinces of Bessarabia, Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, Georgia%nd Mingrelia and the islands 
in the Archipelago conquered by the Turks; 
but he acknowledged the political independ- 
ence of the Criin Tartars north of the Black 
vSea, who were to elect their own sovereign 
from the descendants of Zingis Khan, while 
they continued to acknowledge the religious 
supremacy of the vSultan as Mohammed’s 
successor. Russia retained the city and 
territory of Azov, the two Kabartas, the 
fettresses of Kertch and Yenikale in the 


Crimea, and the Castle of Kinburn, at the 
mouth of the Dnieper, opposite Oczakoff, 
with the neck of land between the Bug and 
the Dnieper, on which the Empress Catha- 
rine the Great afterward founded the city of 
Kherson to serve as an emporium for her 
commerce with the Levant. Russia also ob- 
tained the free navigation of the Black Sea 
and the right of passage through the Dar- 
danelles for purposes of commerce. 

Bukowina', which Russia had conquered 
from Turkey, was ceded to Austria. Prince 
Ghikas of Moldavia w^as put to death by 
order of the Sultan of Turkey for having 
opposed the cession of Bukowina to Austria; 
and that province was confirmed to Austria 
by subsequent conventions between Austria 
and Turkey, A. D. 1776 and 1777, which 
also defined the boundaries between the 
two Empires. 

The Peaco of Kudschuk-Kainardji was 
glorious for Russia, but disastrous to Tur- . 
key. By acknowledging the independence 
of the Crini Tartars, the Turks lost one of 
their chief bulwarks against Russia. They 
were exasperated at seeing the Russians es- 
tablished on the Black Sea and allowed un- 
restri( 5 led<iavigation in all the Turkish seas. 
Thenceforth they had reason to fear for the 
security of tjieir capital, as the Russians 
might assail it with impunity and intercept 
its supplies whenever the least disturbance 
might arise between the two Empires. 

In 1774 a formidable rebellion against the 
Empress Catharine the Great, headed by 
Pugatscheff, a Don Cossack, calling himself 
Peter III., broke out in the region of the 
Volga; but the revolt was speedily sup- 
pressed, after the loss of three million lives; 
and Pugatscheff, betrayed by his best friend, 
was beheaded in Moscow in 1775, and his 
body was cut to pieces. 

In 1782 the Kalmuck Tartars, numbering 
half a million, affronted at the Russian Em- 
press, abandoned their homes in European 
Russia, and, wandering eastward several 
thousand miles, settled themfselves in the 
dominions of the Emperor of China. 

Russian ambition was not satisfied by the 
Peace of Kudschuk-Kainardji, as the policy 
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of the Empress Catharine the Great aimed at 
the dominion of the Black Sea and its shores; 
and the years which followed that treaty of 
peace were marked by frequent disputes 
concerning the independence of the Crim 
Tartars. 

The Ottoman Porte was too haughty to 
admit the independence of the Crim Tartars, 
which the Peace of Kudschuk-Kainardji 
had san( 5 lioned. The Sultan was exasper- 
ated at vseeing the Russians parading their 
flag even under the walls of Constantinople, 
and he made use of various jjtratagems to 
evade the execution of those articles in the 
treaty which did not meet with his approba- 
tion. 

Russia considered the independence of the 
Crimea as a step toward the execution of 
her ambitious projedls, and with this view 
she deposed the Khan Dowlat Gueray, who 
was favorably disposed toward the Sultan 
of Turkey, and put Sahin Gueray in his 
place; the latter being devoted to the Rus- 
sian interests. Sahin Gueray was deposed 
by vSelim Gueray, who made himself Khan 
of the Crimea, with the assistance of the Ot- 
toman Porte ; whereupon the Empress of 
Russia .sent an army under Marshal Suwar- 
row into the Crimea in 1778, thus restoring 
her proteg6 by force of arms. 

The Sultan of Turkey now made great 
preparations for war with Ru.ssia, and a rup- 
ture between the two Empires appeared in- 
evitable, when the mediation of M. de St. 
Priest, the French ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, brought about an agreement between 
Russia and Turkey, called the Explicative 
Coyivention, concluded at Constantinople, 
March 21, 1779. By this arrangement the 
independence of the Crimea and the sover- 
eignty of Sahin Gueray were acknowledged 
and confirmed anew. Russia and Turkey 
agreed to withdraw their troops from the 
Crimean peninsula and also from the i.sland 
of Taman. Turkey promised particularly 
never to a.s.serf any pretexts of .spiritual al- 
liance to interfere with the civil or political 
power of the Khans of the Crimea. The 
free intercourse between the black Sea and 
the White Sea was expressly secured to all 


Russian vessels of the salm form, size andl 
capacity as the ships of ot w nations that ^ 
carried on commerce in the '^rki.sh ports. 

The Explicative Convention did not re- 
store any permanent good understanding 
between the Muscovite and Ottoman Em- 
pires; as fre.sh difficulties soon arose in the 
Crimea, where another revolution resulted 
in the deposition of the Khan Sahin Gueray 
by the party which adhered to the Sultan 
of Turkey, A. D. 1782. 

Thereupon a Russian army under Potem- 
kin marched into the Crimea and restored 
the deposed Khan, while a Russian fleet 
sailed from Azov and cut off all communi- 
cation between the malcontents and the 
Turkish capital. The Empress Catharine 
the Great, who now con.sidered the time op- 
portune for the annexation of the Crimea to 
her dominions, caused her troops to occupy 
that peninsula and the whole of the Cuban, 
or Little Tartary, and drove the Turks from 
the island of Taman, which they had occu- 
pied for the j)urpo.se of opening a communi- 
cation with the Crim Tartars. The Czarina 
i.ssued a manife.sto explaining the motives 
which ac 5 luated her in annexing the Crimea, 
the Cuban and the isle of Taman to the 
Russian Empire, and requiring the Khan 
Sahin Gueray to resign formall}^ the .sover- 
eignty of the Crimea, June 28, 1783. When 
the Crim Tartars resisted, thirty tliou.sand 
of them were massacred by the Russians. 

The annexation of the Crimea to the 
Russian Empire was a terrible blow ^the 
Ottoman Porte. The populace of Co^tan- 
tinople loudly demanded war against Rus- 
sia; but the Divan, who was con.scious of 
Turkish w^eakness, sought ^y^ery expedient 
to avoid hostilities. Rus.sia made immen.se 
military and naval preparations; and the 
Empress Catharine the Great had a 
thorough understanding with the Emperor 
Jo.seph II. of Germany, who was now also 
hereditary sovereign, of Austria, Bohemia 
and Hungary. England, then under the 
administration of the younger William Pitt, 
vainly endeavored to incite the Turks to 
take up arms against Russia; but tl|ey 
were restrained by France and Austria. 
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After soitie lujj^tiation, a new treaty be- 
' tween Russia Knd Turkey was signed at 
Constantinople January 8, 1784. By this 
treaty Russia obtained the sovereignty of 
the Crimean peninsula, the island of Taman, 
and all that part of the Cuban which lay 
on the right bank of the Cuban river and 
which had formed a frontier between the 
Russian and Ottoman Empires. Turkey 
obtained the fortress of Oczakoff and all its 
territory, to which the Crim Tartars had 
some claims. Thus ended the Tartar do- 
minion in the Crimea — a dominion which 
had existed there since the da3\s of Zingis 
Khan’s successors, and which had once 
been so terrible to Russia. The Empress 
Catharine the Great formed all of that vast 
country on the north side of the Black Sea 
into two new governments — Taurida and 
Caucasia. 

Paul Potemkin — the all-powerful favorite 
of the Czarina of Russia, and the chief direc- 
tor of her policy in Crimean affairs — founded 
the new capital Kherson, for the two new 
governments of Taurida and Caucasia. The 
happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants 
ceased with their freedom. The once splen- 
did city of tents degenerated into a camp of 
gypsies, and the houses and palaces of stone 
fell into ruins. 

In May, 1787, the Czarina Catharine the 
Great visited her newly-acquired provinces 
of Taurida and Caucasia to do honor to 
Potemkin and to receive the homage of her 
nev# Tartar subjedls. She embarked at 
KievSand sailed down the Dnieper with a 
sumptuous flotilla of twenty-two vessels. 
She was joined in her journey by King Stan- 
islas Poniatowski of Poland, the vi( 5 lim of 
her wiles, and by the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Germany, who accompanied the Russian 
Empress in disguise and discussed with her 
their common plans for the spoliation of 
Turke5\ 

In order to produce the impression that 
the newly-acquired territories were prosper- 
ous and blooming, Potemkin caused tem- 
porary villages to be erected along the route 
of,^he Czarina’s journey, and peopled them 
with inhabitants brought from a distance 


and dressed in holiday attire, while herds 
of cattle and sheep grazed in the interven- 
ing pastures, and country festivals were 
held along the road ; but ho sooner had the 
brilliant procession passed than hamlets, 
people and herds disappeared like a scene 
in a drama. This affair fully illustrates 
the illusive charadler of this entire reign so 
far as civilization is concerned. 

The evident design of the Empress Cath- 
arine II. of expelling the Turks from Eu- 
rope, and founding a new Christian empire, 
with Constantinople for its capital, and a 
member of the imperial House of Romanoff 
for its prince, and the aggressive condudl 
of Russia in the region of the Black Sea, 
alarmed the Ottoman Porte. For a long 
time the greatest animosity had existed be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, The Turks 
could not endure the humiliating conditions 
which Russia had imposed upon them. 
The high tone which the coilrt of St. Peters- 
burg had assumed in its official communi- 
cations w^ounded the pride of the Ottomans: 
and the remarkable journey of the Empress 
Catharine the Great and the Emperor Joseph 
II. excited intense alarm in Constantinople, 
where it was believed that the journey in- 
dicated a premeditated design of the im- 
perial Houses of Romanoff and Hapsburg 
to annihilate the Ottoman Empire and to 
divide the spoil between them. 

England and Prussia dexterously fanned 
the smouldering flame in the Turkish cap- 
ital; as they desired to be avenged on Russia 
for the obstacles which she had thrown in 
the w^ay of renewing their treaty of com- 
merce, and for the advantageous conditions 
which .she had granted to France by the 
commercial treaty which she had concluded 
with that power. British jealousy had been 
excited by the great a( 5 livity which Russia 
had displayed in carrying on her commerce 
in the Black Sea since she had obtained 
entire liberty' of commerce by her treaties 
with Turkey, England fearing that her own 
compiercial relations with the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the Black Sea might be destroyed. 

The Turks also complained of the hostile 
condudl of the Russian consul in Moldavia, 
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whom they accused of seeking every 
means in his power to interrupt the amica- 
ble relations between the Russian and Otto- 
man Empires. The Turks demanded that 
the obnoxious Russian consul be recalled, 
and that the Empress Catharine the Great 
should renounce the protedion of Prince 
Heraclfus of Georgia and withdraw her 
troops from that principality. The Turks 
also desired that all Russian vessels passin'g 
the Dardanelles and the Bo.sphorus should 
be subjedled to an examination for the pur- 
pose of preventing contraband trade. 

As soon as the Empress of Ru.ssia had 
returned to St. Petersburg /rom her extra- 
ordinary journey to Taurida, the Divan de- 
clared war against Russia, without waiting 
for an answer from the Russian court, by 
seizing M. de Boulgakoff, the Russian am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and sending 
him a prisoner to the Castle of the Seven j 
Towers, August i8, 1787. Upon hearing | 
of this acSion of the Sublime Porte, the 
Czarina of Russia sent a large army under 
Potemkin against the Turks; her troops (x?- 
cupying a line from Kaniiniec, in Pbdolia, 
to Balta, a Tartar village on the Polish 
frontier, between the Dniester and the Bug. 
Under Potemkin served Suwarrow, Repnin, 
Kamenski and other able generals. 

Thus another bloody land and naval war 
broke out between Russia and Turkey, and 
lasted five years, A. D. 1787-1792. The 
Turks began hostilities by an attack on 
Kinburn in September, 1787, in which they 
were repulsed. 

P'or some time the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Germany attempted to mediate between 
Russia and Turkey, and he finally declared 
war against Turkey and thus became the 
ally of the Russian Empress, February 9', 
1788. At the head of the Austrian army, 
Joseph II. attacked the Turks in Moldavia 
and at several points from Hungary. The 
Austrian force under Marshal Laudon be- 
sieged Belgrade, and took that fortress 
0 ( 5 lober 8, 1789, and subdued portions of 
Servia and Wallachia; but the Emperor 
Joseph II. had in the meantime returned to 
Vienna. 


In 1788 King Gustavuftill. of Sweden,® 
instigated by England an«Prussia, made^ 
war on Russia as an ally m Turkey, and 
thus i)revented the Russian fleets in the 
Baltic from sailing to the Mediterranean. 
B}'^ his orders a Swedish army was formed 
in Swedish Finland ; while a vSwedish fleet 
of twenty ships-of-the-linc and ten frigates 
advanced on Cronstadt, thus creating con- 
sternation in vSt. Petersl^urg. An indecisive 
engagement occurred between the Swedish 
and Russian fleets near the island of Hoog- 
land. May 30, 1789. The vSwedish king had 
prepared to attack the city of Fredericksliam, 
in Russian Finland ; but several of his 
officers refused to march, assigning as a rea- 
son that the constitution of Sweden did not 
permit them to be accessory to an offensive 
war, which the Swedish nation had not 
sandlioned. The example of these Swedish 
officers was follow^ed by a large portion of 
their troops; and thus the Swedish expedi- 
tion to Russian Finland failed, allowing the 
Russians time to put themselves in a state 
of defense. 

When the Empress of Ru.ssia found her- 
self thus attacked by the King of Sweden 
she called upon her ally. King Christian 
VII. of Denmark, to invade Sweden. The 
King of Denmark fitted out a squadron and 
sent an army into Sweden. This Danish 
army soon conquered the province of Bo- 
hns, after which it marched into West Goth- 
land and besieged Gottenburg, A. D. 1788. 
The Swedish king hastened in per.*^ to 
the defense of that city, which was mie of 
the most important in his kingdom. The 
Danes would have taken Gottenburg had 
not England, Holland and Prussia now in- 
tervened and compelled Christian VII. of 
Denmark to conclude truces with Sweden 
and remain neutral in the war, A. D. 1789. 

The war between Russia and Sweden was 
then confined to naval operations, and in 
the campaigns of 1789 and 1790 success 
was almost evenly balanced on both sides. 
The Swedish fleet was defeated in the Gulf 
of Viborg, July 3. 1790; but the Swedish 
fleet under King Gustavus III. gainec^ a 
great vidlory over the Russian fleet com- 
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inanded by t^R^rince of Nassau-Siegen 
at Swenkasuiw, July 9--10, 1790, the Rus- 
sians losing many ships and men. The 
King of Sweden, deserted by England and 
Prussia, and fearing that the Russians 
would take advantage of the discontents 
prevailing among the Swedish nobles to in- 
vade his kingdom, accepted the equitable 
conditions of peace which the Empress 
Catharine the Great offered him ; and by 
the Peace of Wercla, near the river Kymen, 
August 14, 1790, the boundaries of Russia 
and Sweden remained as they had been be- 
fore the war. 

In the meantime the Russians had been 
completel}^ vi( 5 lorious over the Turks. An 
allied Russian and Austrian army captured 
the fortress of Kotzim in September, 1788. 
After the Ottoman fleet had been totally 
destroyed in a battle near OczakofF, in June, 

1788, a Russian army under Prince Potemkin 
laid siege to Oczakoff, and took that strong 
fortress by storm December 17, 1788, in spite 
of the gallant defense made by the Turks. 
The vi< 5 lorious Russians massacred the en- 
tire garrison and man}^ of the inhabitants. 
An allied Russian and Austrian army under 
Marshal Suwarrow and the Prince of Co- 
burg defeated the Turks near Foczani, in 
Moldavia, July 21, 1789, and also near Mar- 
tinesti, on the river Rymna, September 22, 

1789, thus obtaining possession of the strong 
fortress of Bender; after which the Russians 
effedled the conquest of Moldavia and Bess- 
ara^a by the successive captures of a num- 
ber^^ strong fortresses. Suwarrow took 
the fortress of Ismail by storm, December 
22, 1790, and massacred twenty thousand 
Turks; while the Turkish fleet w^as de- 
stroyed near Seva^ftopol. 

The road to Constantinople now" .stood 
open to the Russians; and the name Con- 
stantine, given to the second grandson of 
the Empress Catharine the Great, was be- 
lieved to indicate the Czarina’s secret de- 
sign of placing a Christian prince upon the 
throne of Con.stantinople. This alarmed Eng- 
land and Prussia; and the British Ministry 
ui^er the younger William Pitt sent an ex- 
pedition to make a diversion in favor of 


Sultan Seum III., the .successor of Abdul 
Hamid I , who had died in 1789; while 
King Frederick William II. of Prus.sia sent 
an army to the frontiers of Silesia and Po- 
land as a menace to Austria and Russia, 
and even entered into a formal alliance with 
Turkey, agreeing to declare war -against 
Austria and Russia the next spring. 

All these powerful interventions rendered 
peace more difficult, because of the offense 
thus given to the Etnpre.ss Catharine the 
Great by the attempt of other powders to 
dictate terms to her; but the death of the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Germany and the 
rebellions in Hungary and ‘ the Austrian 
Netherlands rendered peace a nece.ssity to 
Au"-itria. The Emperor Leopold II., the 
.successor of Jo.seph II., desired peace, and 
yielded to the menaces of England and Prus- 
sia ; and thus Austria concluded the Peace 
of Reichenbach with Prussia, July 27, 1790, 
by which she entered into an armistice with 
Turkey and con.sentcd to make peace with 
the Sultan on the ba.sis of the status ante 
bellum. By the Peace of vSistova,*iu Bul- 
garia, between Austria and Turkey, Au- 
gust 4, 1791, .signed under the mediation of 
Holland and Pru.s.sia, Austria restored the 
fortress of Belgrade and most of the other 
conquests which the Austrians had made 
from the Turks during the war. 

The Empress of Russia, disdaining the 
didlation of the powers which had offered 
their unwxdcome intervention, then pro.se- 
cuted the war alone against the Ottoman 
Empire; and her armies gained new vic- 
tories over the Turks in the campaign of 
1791. Great Britain and Pru.s.sia were now 
anxious for peace with Russia, and their 
desertion of the cau.se of Turkey led to ne- 
gotiations for peace between the Czarina 
and the Sultan. A preliminary treaty be- 
tween Russia and Turkey w"a.s signed at 
Galatz, on the Danube; and this was fol- 
lowed by the definitive Peace of Jassy, in 
Moldavia, January 9, 1792. 

By the Peace of Jassy the stipulations of 
all the treaties between Ru.ssia and Turkey 
since the Peace of Kudschuk-Kainardji were 
renewed, and the Dniester was mutually 
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recognized as the boundary between the 
Russian and Ottoman Empires. Thus the 
Sultan ceded the fortress of OczakofF with 
all the territory between the Bug and the 
Dniester to Russia, and confirmed the ces- 
sion of the Crimea, the isle of Taman, 
and that part of the Cuban lying on the 
right bank of the Cuban river, to Russia. 
The Sublime Porte also agreed to suppress 
the piracies of the Barbary corsairs in the 
Mediterranean, and even to indemnify Rus- 
sian subjecfls for their losses by those pira- 
cies in case reparation was not given them 
within a limited time. Russia restored all 
her other conquests, only stipulating for 
certain advantages in favor of the principal- 
ities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

By the Peace of Jassy the Sublime Porte 
had agreed to pay a war-indemnity of twelve 
million piasters to Russia; but immediately 
after the conclusion of the treaty the Em- 
pre.ss Oatharine the Great renounced this 
payment — an ac^ of generosity which ex- 
cited the admiration of the Ottoman pleni- 
potentiaries. The Peace of Jassy gave new 
energy to Ru.ssian commerce on the Black 
vSea; and the Russian Empress founded the 
commercial city oi Odessa, on that sea. 

In the meantime Poland was trying to 
free herself from Ru.ssian domination. The 
Poles had flattered themselves that while 
Russia was engaged in war with Turkey 
and Sweden they would be left at liberty to 
alter their con.stitution and thus give new 
vigor to their government. An extraordi- 
nary Diet, convened at Warsaw in 1788, or- 
ganized itself into a confederation for the 
purpose of avoiding the inconveniences of 
the Liberum Veto and of the unanimity re- 
quired in ordinary Diets. 

The Empre.ss of Russia .sought to induce 
this Poli.sh Diet to join her in an alliance 
against Turkey; but her designs were frus- 
trated by King Frederick William II. of 
Prussia, w^ho, as the ally of England and 
Turkey, used every effort to instigate the 
Poles against Russia. The Prussian king 
encouraged the Poles by offering them his 
alliance in their effort to reform their gov- 
ernment, which Russia had recently guar- 
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anteed. The Polish Die^k|pointed a Com 
mittee of Legislation, whiS was commis- 
sioned to frame a constitutron that would 
give new energy to Poland. With the 
support of Prussia, the Poli.sh Diet di.s.solved 
the Perpetual Council, which Ru.s.sia had es- 
tablished at W’^arsaw to rule Poland. 

The adlion of the Poli.sh Diet di.spleased 
the Pimpress Catharine the Great, who re- 
monstrated against it as a dirc( 5 l infracflion 
of the treaty which .she had entered into 
with Poland in 1775. The Poles, thus fore- 
.seeing the trouble in which their design 
would involve them with the Ru.ssian Em- 
pre.s.s, .should have considered how to put 
them.selves into a good state of defense. 
But instead of improving their finances and 
putting their army on a respectable footing, 
the Poli.sh Diet wasted precious time in dis- 
cu.ssing the plan of the new constitution 
which had been submitted to it. 

The assurances of protection and support 
which Pru.ssia had officially given to the 
Poles rendered them too confident; and the 
treaty of alliance which King PVederick 
William II. of Prus.sia had practically con- 
cluded with Poland, March 29, 1790, lulled 
the Poles into a profound .security. King 
vStanislas Poniatow.ski long he.silated as to 
which party he ought to su.stain, and at 
length he joined the national party in the 
Polish Diet which desired to extricate Po- 
land from that state of degradation into 
which she had fallen. The new con.stitu- 
tion was adopted by acclamation 5, 

1791, and King Stanislas Poniatow'sW^ook 
an oath to ob.serve and defend it. 

This con.stitution, which ;va.s applauded 
by all Europe except Russia, changed Po- 
land from an eleeflive kingdom into an he- 
reditary monarchy with two legi.slative cham- 
bers; and, however impcrfedl it might ap- 
pear, it was in accordance with the state of 
civilization which Poland had attained. It 
correc!;Ied several of the errors and defedls 
of former Poli.sh statutes; and, though it 
was prac5lically republican, it was free from 
the extravagant ideas of republicanism 
which had been brought into fashion by ^e 
French Revolution, then in full blaze. 
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This new PdIWi constitution made the 
k. throne of Polt^^ hereditary in the Electo- 
ral House of fexony, abolished the absurd 
Liberum Veto and the law of unanimity 
based thereon, and declared the Diet per- 
manent with two legislative chambers — a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
Chamber of Deputies was composed of 
representatives of the Polish people eleCted 
for two years, and was empowered to frame 
and discuss laws. The Senate, over which 
the king presided, was invested with the 
power of sanctioning or rejecting the laws 
proposed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
The executive power was vested in the 
king and a Council of Superintendence 
consi.sting of seven members, or responsible 
Ministers. 

This constitution conferred upon the in- 
habitants of the Polish towns the privilege 
of electing their own Deputies and Judges, 
and the way for attaining the honors of mo- 
bility was laid open to the burgesses. ‘ The 
nobility were retained in all the plenitude 
of their rights and prerogatives; and tffe 
peasantry, hitherto in a condition of ab- 
jeCl servitude*, were placed under the imme- 
diate protection of the laws and the govern- 
ment. The constitution sanctioned in ad- 
vance the compacts which the landed pro- 
prietors might enter into wnth their tenantry 
to ameliorate the condition of the latter. 

The efforts made by the Poles to secure 
their independence aroused the resentment 
of Uae Empress of Russia. As soon as 
Catll^iine the Great had concluded the 
Peace of Jassy with the Sultan of Turkey 
she engaged a party of Polish nobles who 
were dissatisfied with the new constitution 
to form the Confederation of Targoivicz iox 
the purpose of restoring the old eleClive 
constitution. The Confederation of Targo- 
wicz, signed May 14, 1792, was headed by 
the Counts Felix Potochi, Rzewuski and 
Branicki. This party received the aid of 
the Russian Empress, who immediately sent 
an army into Poland to wage war against 
the supporters of the new constitution. 

For the first time the Poles thought of 
adopting vigorous measures. The Diet of 


Poland o^fdered an army to take the field 
against the Confederates of Targowicz and 
their Russian allies, and decreed a levy of 
several corps of light troops. The Diet 
also ordered a loan of thirty-three million 
florins without the least opposition ; but 
the refusal of the Diet to accede to a mer- 
cantile scheme by which Dantzic and Thorn 
were to be relinquished to the King of Prus- 
sia had disaffected that monarch toward 
Poland; and when the Prussian ambassador 
at Warsaw was called upon to give some 
explanation as to the subsidies which King 
Frederick William II. had promised to Po- 
land by the treaty of alliance in J790 he 
gave an’ evasive answ^er, thus discouraging 
the whole patriotic party of Poland. It 
was therefore an easy matter for the Em- 
press of Russia to obtain the consent of the 
King of Prussia to another dismemberment 
of Poland. Accordingly the King of Prus- 
sia, who had just been in alliance w^ith the 
Polish patriots, now sided with Russia in 
the contest, on the ground that the princi- 
ples of PVench republicanism were ei«il)odied 
in the new Polish constitution. Although 
the events in Poland, where the king and 
the nation were aCting in concert, had noth- 
ing in common with the French Revolution 
except appearances, so great was the dread 
which the crowned heads of P^urope enter- 
tained for everything resembling that great 
event that King P>ederick William II. of 
Prussia was thereby influenced to break his 
treaty of alliance with Poland. 

Then for the first time the Poles fully 
comprehended the danger of their situation. 
Their first ardor cooled, and the entire Po- 
lish Diet was thrown into a state of the ut- 
most consternation. Thus abandoned to 
her own resources and convulsed by inter- 
nal dissensions, Poland then perceived her 
utter inability to cope with an enemy so 
powerful as Russia. 

The campaign of 1792 resulted wholly to 
the disadvantage of the Polish patriots. 
The illustrious Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who 
had nobly fought for freedom in America, 
became the chief of the patriot party, and 
led the Polish army against the Russians, 
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by whom he was defeated at Dubienka, 
July 17, 1792. The vidlorious Russians ad- 
vanced on Warsaw; and King Stanislas 
Poniatow\ski was so intimidated by a threat- 
ening letter from the Russian Empress that 
he renounced hostilities against Russia and 
joined the Confederation of Targowicz by 
renouncing the new Polish constitution and 
the adls of the revolutionary Diet at War- 
saw. The Polish king was even intimidated 
to subscribe to all the conditions which> the 
Empress Catharine the Great thought 
proper to di< 5 late to him, August 25, 1792. 
An armistice was agreed to, which stipu- 
lated for the reduction of the Polish army. 
The gallant Polish patriots, whose efforts 
had been paralyzed by the cowardice and ir- 
resolution of their king, fled from their 
country, burning wnth wrath against their 
Russian oppressors. 

In consequence of the Convention of St. 
Petersburg between Ru.ssia and Prussia, 
January 23, 1793, a Prussian army invaded 
Poland and overran the country as did the 
Russians. In April, 1793, the Russian and 
Prussian courts issued proclamations declar- 
ing those portions of Poland occupied by 
their respective troops annexed to their own 
dominions, assigning as a reason that the 
principles of the French Revolution were 
fast gaining ground in Poland as evinced by 
the adoption of the constitution of 1791. 
The Polish Diet which assembled at Grodno, 
and which resolutely, but vainly, opposed 
itself to the new treaty of partition, was 
surrounded by Russian troops, who vio- 
lently carried off the boldest speakers; and 
the Second Partiiion of Poland, between 
Russia and Prussia, was successfully con- 
summated, A. D. 1793. 

By this second partition the eastern Po- 
lish provinces of Volhynia, Podolia, Lithu- 
ania, the Ukraine and Little Poland were 
absorbed b}’^ Russia ; while most of Great 
Poland, including the cities of Dantzic and 
Thorn, along with the town of Czensto- 
chowa, in Little Poland, were annexed to 
Prussia; thus leaving to the Republic of 
Poland .scarcely a third portion of her former 
territory. 


The Polish Diet at Gi^k^ was conipellec^ 
to ratify treaties with Riilfca and Prussia 
surrendering the provinces Avhich, the two 
powers had seized. The treaty between 
Poland and Russia was signed by the Diet 
of Grodno, July 13, 1793; but that between 
Poland and Prussia met with the most de- 
terhiined opposition, so that it was neces- 
sary to use threats of force before it was 
ratified, Ocflober, 1793. 

The stolen provinces were immediately 
occupied by Russian and Prussian troops; 
and General Iglestrom, the Russian am- 
bassador at Warsaw, ruled with pride and 
insolence in Poland. After the treaties of 
partition Russia and Prussia again re- 
nounced all further claims against Poland, 
and they agreed to guarantee the constitu- 
tion that the Polish Diet should establish 
with the free consent of the Polish nation. 

These treaties of partition were also fol- 
low^ed by a treaty of alliance between Rus- 
.sia and Poland, Ocl;6ber t 6, 1793, the third 
^icle Of which guaranteed their mutual as- 
maiiceJn case of attack by any other power; 
the diredion of the war being reserved to 
Russia, as well as the privilege of sending her 
troops into Poland and establishing maga- 
zines there when she might consider it nec- 
essary to do so; while Poland agreed to 
enter into no alliance with foreign powers 
and to make no change in her constitution 
without the approbation of Russia. What 
remained of the Republic of Poland was di- 
vided into eighteen Palatinates ; ea^ of 
which was assigned two Senators, g^*ala- 
tine, a Castellan, and six Deputies in the 
national Diet. 

These different treaties and the grievances 
of which the Poles had just cause to com- 
plain excited the public mind in Poland to 
the highest degree, and again aroused the 
national spirit. A secret association was 
formed at Warsaw, and extended its various 
branches all over Poland; and in the spring 
of 1794 this secret organization of Polish 
patriots inaugurated a conspiracy for the 
purpose of reconquering the lost territories 
and restoring the constitutional govern- 
ment. This conspiracy found numerous 
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partisans in th^l^lish army, which was to 
^ have been dishfeded according to the treat- 
ies with Riissm. Kosciuszko and the emi- 
grant Poles returned to their country and 
placed themselves at the head of the pa- 
triot party, whose central point was then at 
Cracow. 

The Poles counted with confidence on the 
aid of Austria, ‘ which had no share in the 
Second Partition of Poland, and flattered 
themselves that Turke3^ and Sweden, the 
old enemies of Russia, would not remain 
idle speculators of the efforts which they 
were making to recover their liberty and 
independence. Kosciuszko had desired that 
his countr^Muen should pospone the execu- 
tion of their plan in order to gain more time 
for preparation, especially as a suspicion 
w^as aroused among the Russians. lie even 
retired from Saxony into Italy, where he re- 
mained until one of his accomplices, who 
had been ordered to leave Poland on the 
charge of propagating sedition, informed 
him that his countrymen desired him to re- 
turn to Poland without delay, as a betm' 
opportunity might not soon present itself. 

Upon his reappearance in Poland, Kos- 
ciuszko, as the chosen leader of the pro- 
je(fl:ed insurre(fl;ion, proceeded at once to 
Cracow. The signal for insurreeflion was 
given by Madalinski, the commander of a 
brigade of cav^alry under the new govern- 
ment in Poland, who threw oflf the mask by 
refusing to disband his force when ordered 
to so, and who suddenly retired from his 
statmi)^, crossed the Vistula, dispersed some 
Prussian detachments which he encountered 
in his route, marched directly to Cracow’, 
and there eredled the standard of revolt. 

The inhabitants of Cracow at once flew 
to arms, drove the Russian troops from 
their city, and proclaimed Kosciuszko as 
their commander-in-chief, conferring upon 
him the powers of a di( 5 lator during the 
struggle for the liberation of Poland, 
March 24, 1794. He took an oath of fidel- 
ity to the nation and of adherence to the 
principles enunciated in the a( 5 l of insur- 
rection by which war was declared agaimst 
the foreign invaders of their rights and lib- 


erties. He also issued a summons to his 
countrymen calling upon them to rise in 
arms for the recovery of their freedom and 
independence, for the reconquest of their 
lost territories, and for the establishment of 
constitutional government. 

Russian and Prussian troops were im- 
mediately sent to check the progress of 
the insurrection. Kosciuszko’s victory 
over a Russian detachment at RavSlavice 
inspired the Polish patriots with new cour- 
age. The flame of insurrection spread to 
Warsaw% where the tocsin of revolt w’as 
.sounded on the night of Maundy-Thur.sda3^ 
April 17, 1794, when the insurgents seized 
the arsenal and distributed arms and ammu- 
nition among the populace. A brisk can- 
nonade took place between the populace 
and the Russian garrison, which lasted twH> 
days, during which twenty-five hundred 
RUvSsians were slain, whil^ four thousand 
five hundred were taken prisoners, and Gen- 
eral Iglestrom fled froh^the city with about 
three thousand. Iglestrom’s palace w’as 
burned to the ground, and four of the lead- 
ing Polish partisans of Russia were hanged. 
An insurrection also bioke out at Wilna 
and extended over all lyithuania. Several 
Polish regiments in the Russian service 
changed sides and enlisted under the ban- 
ners of the insurgents, and all Poland was 
soon in arms. 

Notwithstanding her first success, it was 
soon perceived that Poland lacked in the 
essential resources for an enterprise of such 
a magnitude as that in which she had en- 
gaged. The bulk of the citizens were 
neither sufficiently numerous nor sufficiently 
wealthy to serve as a center for the revolu- 
tion w’hich they had undertaken, w^hile the 
servitude in which the peasantry had al- 
ways been kept was not at all calculated to 
inspire them with enthusiasm for a cause 
in which their masters only were to gain 
anything. 

The nobles, who should have shown en- 
ergy and courage, were but little disposed 
to give any effecflual support to the camse of 
Polish liberty. Every contribution seemed 
to them an encroachment on their preroga- 
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lives; and they were as much averse to a ) against Brzesci and 
levy i'n masse as they were opposed to the Dowbno. A Russian 
raising of recruits, as both deprived them Marshal Suvvarrow marched into I,ithuania 
of their tenantry. They were also afraid in pursuit of a Polish detachment under 
of losing those rights and privileges which Sirakowski. 

they exclusively enjoyed. The Polish pa- Kosciuszko, now seeing the great superi- 
triots were also divided in opinion; and ority of the enemy, made a final effort ‘to 
King Stanislas Poniatowski, although seem- prevent a jumflion of the Ruvssian armies 
ingly approving their adlion, inspired sficli commanded respeclively by P'ield- Marshal 
mistrust by his timidity and weakness that Suwarrow and Baron de Fersen. He ac- 
tliey even accused him of secretly abetting cordingly marched against Baron de Fc inch, 
the Russian interests. by whom he was defeated in a sanguinary en- 

Under these circumstances, Kosciuszko gagement near Maczievvice, Odlober lo, 1794^ 
was convinced of the impossibility of organ- In this battle, whiph lasted from sunrise- 
izing an army capable of coping with that until beyond noon, thousand of the 
of the Russians and the Prussians, who Polish army were slain and the remainder 
were a( 5 ling in concert to defeat the iiieas- were taken prisoners. Kosciuszko sought to 
ures of the Polish patriots. escape by the swiftness of his steed, bnt was 

After some inferior operations, an import- overtaken b}^ a detachment of Cossacks, one 
ant engagement occurred on the frontiers of of whom, not knowing who he was, thrust 
the Palatinates of Siradia and Cuj avia, June a lance into his back. The illustrious Po- 
*S, 1794, in which Kosciuszko was defeated, lish patriot, thus wounded, fell from his 
thus enabling King Frederick William 11 . hor.se, exclaiming : “The end of Poland!’' 
of Prussia to take possession of Cracow. H^was'earried a pri.soner to a monastery, 
VV^ith the support of a Ru.ssian detachment, where one of his officers intimated to his 
the King of Pru.ssia besieged Warsaw. The captors that he was the Polish leader, 
main force of the Polish arm3% a.s.semblcd whereupon surgical aid was rendered to 
under the walls of Warsaw, amounted to him; and he was soon afterward conveyed a 
al)out twenty-two thou.sand men; while the captive to St. Petersburg, 
allied Russians and Prus.sians numbered The Poles were terribly dejecfled l)y Kos- 
more than fifty thousand. After the .siege ciu.szko’s defeat and ca])ture ; and Generals 
of Warsaw had lasted two months, a gen- Dombrowski and Madalinski, who com- 
eral insurrection which had .spread from manded the Polish forces in Poli.sh Pru.ssia 
Prussia’s recently accpiired province of and Great Poland, retired from those prov- 
Great Poland into West Prussia obliged the inces and advanced with their armies t(^e 
Prussian king to raise the siege and to re- relief of Warsaw. P'ield-Marshal Suwarrow 
tire, in order that he might suppre.ss the re- led the Rmssian army toward Poland’s cap- 
volt in his own dominions. He was pur- ital, where he was reinforced by a large 
sued in his retreat by the Poles under Kos- Prussian force under Dorfelden and P'ersen, 
ciuszko, Dombrowski and Jo.seph Ponia- in conjunction with which he laid siege to 
towski; the last of whom was the Polish Warsaw, November 4, 1794. The Ru.s.sians, 
king’s nephew. twenty-two thou.sand in number, prepared 

The joy of the Polish patriots on account for an a.s.sattlt on the intrenchments of Praga, 
of the disa.strous retreat of the Pru.ssians a suburb of the Poli.sh capital. The Polish 
was of short duration. The Poli.sh success garri.son, numbering from eight thou.sand’ 
only increased the enemy’s desire for ven- to ten thou.sand men, made a heroic defen.se;. 
geance; while Austria, which had hitherto but they were unable to withstand the ardor 
ob.served a strict neutrality, also sent an and impetuosity of the Ru.s.sians, who were 
army into Poland. This Austrian army burning with rage to avenge the blood of 
advanced in two columns, one marching their countiymien massacred at Warsaw. 


the^ther against 
arm>^under Field- 



The Russi|fs had ereded three batteries 
during the nj^hl; and the first two divisions 
bravely surmounted every obstacle, though 
harassed by a vigorous fire in every direc- 
tion except the rear. Within four hours 
the besiegers carried the triple line of in- 
trenchments of Praga by storm; after which 
they rushed into the town and pursued the 
PolivSh troops through the streets, massa- 
cred many of them, and drove about a thou- 
sand into the Vistula. A regiment of Jews 
which made an obstinate defense was at 
length wholly exterminated. Thirteen thou- 
sand Poles were slain in the struggle. Two 
thousand were drowned in the Vistula. 
From fourteen thousand to fifteen thou.sand 
were taken prisoners. The suburb of Praga 
was pillaged and was razed to the ground. 

The fall of Praga spread consternation 
among the inhabitants of Warsaw, and 
made them willing to surrender. Field- 
Marshal vSuwarrow made his triumphant 
entry into Poland’s capital and received the 
keys of the city, November 9, 1794. J'he 
Polish troops laid down their arms. All 
resistance was at an end, and poor Poland 
lay prostrate and bleeding at the feet of her 
merciless conquerors. Most of the leaders 
of the patriot party were arrested by the 
conquering Russians, and King Stanislas 
Poniatowski fled to Grodno. 

A partition of what remained of the Re- 
public of Poland, between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, took place in 1795. The three 
ai^d powers only came to an agreement 
re.specfling the final dismemberment of the 
unhappy kingdom after almost ten months 
of negotiation. 

Prussia had signified her intention of re- 
taining Cracow and the neighboring terri- 
tory which had just been taken possession 
of by her troops; but Austria, which also 
desired to appropriate that part of Poland, 
took advantage of the dissati.sfaflion which 
PrUvSsia’s condudl during the campaign of 
1794 and her retreat from the ensuing coali- 
tion had aroused in the Empress Catharine 
the Great, and entered into a separate ne- 
gotiation with the Czaritfa. 

Russia and Austria arranged secretly 


with each other concerning the shares of the 
Polish territory w^hich each should have. 
These two powers signed a convention at 
St. Petersburg, January 3, 1795, inviting 
Prussia to accede to the stipulations which 
they had agreed upon between them, and 
offering to acquiesce in the annexation of 
the remainder of ill-fated Poland to the 
Prussian monarchy and to guarantee such 
acquisition. 

A protradled negotiation afterward took 
place between the three allied powers. This 
tedious diplomacy was owing to the fadl 
that Prussia, which was unaware of the 
secret treaty between Russia and Austria 
assigning Cracow to Austria, had always 
entertained the hope of being able to retain 
that city and the surrounding territory her- 
self. Only wdien the secret treaty of par- 
tition between Russia and Au.stria, signed 
at St. Petersburg, January 3, 1795, was re- 
vealed to Prussia did the court of Berlin 
agree to a special convention with the court 
of Vienna. 

By this special convention between Prus- 
sia and Austria, signed at St. Petersburg, 
0 ( 5 lober 24, 1795, Prussia relinquished the 
city of Cracow and its immediate vicinity to 
Austria, which in turn abandoned to Prussia 
a part of the Polish territory which her 
secret convention with Russia, signed at 
St. Petersburg, January 3, 1795, had secured 
to her. Prussia and Austria now agreed 
that the limits of the Palatinate of Cracow 
.should be regulated between them under 
the mediation of Ru.ssia. 

As the three allied powers had now come 
to an agreement respedling the division of 
what remained of Poland among themselves. 
King Stanislas Poniatow.ski was obliged to 
abdicate the crown of Poland, which he 
formally did at Grodno, November 25, 1795. 
He took up his residence at St. Petersburg, 
where he was supported by an annual pen- 
sion of two hundred thousand ducats from 
the three allied powers until his death, 
which occurred in 1798 — an obje( 5 l of de- 
.served contempt. 

By the Third Partition of Poland, as 
agreed upon by the various treaties between 
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the three allied powers, Austria obtained 
the southern provinces of the prostrate 
kingdom with Cracow; Prussia took the 
Polish territory west of the Vistula with 
Warsaw; and Russia seized the remainder 
of the ill-fated kingdom. 

Thus the once-powerful Poland ceased to 
exist as an independent power, being en- 
tirely blotted from the list of independent 
nations — a vicSlim to its own weakness and 
its internal dissensions, and to one of the 


most audacious outrage^n all histor}' iiii 
the rapacity of its neighbor 
The Empress Catharine the Great did 
not long survive this great political crime. 
She died November 7, 1796, and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Ru.ssia by her son, 
the eccentric Paitl, who released Kosciusz- 
ko. That illustrious patriot died as a 
private individual in Switzerland in 0 < 5 lo- 
ber, 1817, and his remains were conveyed 
to Cracow. 


SECTION IX.— ENGLAND AND 

E HAVE already alluded to the 
acces.sion of King Georgk 
III. to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland upon the 
death of his grandfather 
George II., October 25, 1760. George III. 
was the son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
wlv) died nine years before his father, King j 
George II. George III. was the first of the | 
House of Brunswick who was born in. Eng- 
land; and, as we have already noticed, he 
gloried in the name of Briton. He had re- 
ceived a passable education, and was a man 
of pleasing address and of good intentions. 

George III. ascended the British throne 
with the firm determination to rule Great 
Britain and Ireland in person, and he was 
more responsible for the policy of his reign 
than the first two Georges. lie was a man 
of good morals, and of naturally .small 
mind, without the least capacity to use 
greater minds than his own for the accom- 
plishment of his de.signs. He hated and 
was jealous of the great English .statesmen 
of his time, especially William Pitt the 
Great Commoner. He was determined that 
such measures only as he had conceived* or 
adopted should be carried out during his 
reign. Pie desired to govern as well as to 
reign, and to be entirely free from the didla- 
tion of political parties. In the pursuit of 
his ends, which were always well defined, 
but frequently very unwise, George III. 
76 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

\ was as obstinate as it was po.ssible for a man 
to he. 

The total collapse of Jacobitism had left 
the Tory party free to take an active part in 
British politics again, and that party now 
came to the king’s support with a zeal equal 
to that which it had manifested in behalf 
of the Stuarts. The Tories now constituted 
a “King’s Party,’’ which George III. was 
able to strengthen by the bestowal of the 
I patronage still left at the disposal of the 
crown. His mother, the Prince.ss of Wales, 
had repeatedly .said to him in his youth : 
“George, be king.’’ But he did not de.sire 
to undo the work of the Revolution of 1688, 
and called him.self a “Whig of the Revolu- 
tion.’’ Pie did not wi.sh to govern against 
I law, but simply to govern — to be free^^in 
I the di< 5 lation of parties and Ministers, in 
other words, to be prac^ticall}^ his own Prime 
Mini.ster. 

The king’s idea was wholly incompatible 
with the Parliamentary constitution of 15 ng- 
land as it had received its final form from 
1 the Earl of Sunderland; but George III. 
i was re.solved to carry out his idea, in which 
I resolution he, was aided by the circumstan- 
1 ces of the time. The immcn.se patronage 
of the crown-— all promotion in the Church, 
all advancement in the army, many civil 
appointments — all of which had been prac- 
tically u.surped by the Ministers of the fi^t 
two Georges, was resumed and firmly held 
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' by George was aided by the char- ! represented the most prominent statesmen 

after of the I#use of Commons. | of the time on the public stage under 

Sir Robert Walpole had used bribery as a i the guise of highwaymen and pickpockets, 
weapon to hold the Whig party together j Said the witty pla3^wright: “It is difficult 
and to keep himself in -power for so long a to determine whether the fine gentlemen 
time. George III. made use of that same , imitate the gentlemen of the road, or the 
corrupt means to break up that same Whig ’ gentleipen of the road the fine gentlemen. “ 
party, which was now rent by that spirit of As the “fine gentlemen” were represented 



faftion which comes from a long and undis- 
puted lease of power. The Whigs were 
also weakened by the rising contempt with 
which the English nation regarded the sel- 
fishness and corruption of the leaders and 
piliticians of that party. 

More than thirty years before. Gay had 


hy such jobbers as the Duke of Newcastle, 

! the public contempt was fiercer than ever 
before; .so that men turned in disgust from 
the intrigues and corruption of party to the 
3^oung king who assumed the charafter 
which Lord Bolingbroke had represented as 
that of a patriotic monarch. 
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Had the Whig leaders, Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Newcastle, held together, the one 
being backed by the commercial class and 
by public opinion, and the other by the 
Whig families and by the whole machinery 
of Parliamentary management, George HI. 
would have struggled vainly and hope- 
lessly. But the dissensions in the Ministry 
and the forced resignation of Pitt in 1761 
gave the king the opportunity he so much 
desired. Anxious to bring the Seven Years’ 
War to a close, George III. quickly availed 
himself of the weakness and unpopularity 
of the Whig Ministry after Pitt’s retirement 
from office to drive the Duke of Newcastle 
from power by a series of studied mortifica- 
tions, and to place the Earl of Bute at the 
head of the Ministry. The other Whig 
Ministers — even the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had been made Lord Chamberlain as a 
reward for his exertions in behalf of the 
House of Brunswick — were also obliged to 
resign; and for the first time since the ac- 
cession of that dynasty a Tory Ministry 
was in power, as alread}^ noticed. 

The Earl of Bute was a mere court favor- 
ite, with the abilities of a gentleman usher, 
and was a mere puppet in the king’s hands, 
utterly willing to do the king’s will, which 
was simply to withdraw Pmgland from the 
Seven Years’ War at any sacrifice of the 
.national honor. As we have seen, England 
under the Earl of Bute withdrew her subsi- 
dies from Frederick the Great, and con- 
cluded the Peace of Paris with PVance and 
Spain, in February, 1763, thus reducing the 
King of Prussia to the necessity of conclud- 
ing the Peace of Hubertsburg with Austria. 

The anxiety of King George III. to end 
the Seven Years’ War sprang solely from 
his desire to begin the .struggle for power 
at home by which he sought to give his un- 
divided attention to the task of bringing 
the internal affairs of Great Britain under 
his own control. Pitt’s return to office and 
the union of the Whigs under his guidance 
was a constant peril to the king’s plans so 
long as the war lasted. The king could de- 
pend on the dissensions of the Whigs, on 
the support of the Tories, on the influence 


of the crown patronage he had taken 

into his own hands, and on tB corrupt char- 
a( 5 ler of the House of Commons. 

Though the House of Commons had be- 
come the ruling power in England, the gov- 
ernment hanging simph' on its will, it had 
long ceased to represent the Phiglish people. 
The changes in the distribution of .seats, 
which bad been brought about by the natu- 
ral shiftings of population since the time of 
Edward L, had been recognized during the 
civil war between Charles I. and Parlia- 
ment; but the reforms of the Long Parlia- 
ment were canceled at the time of the Stu- 
art Restoration, in 1660. Thenceforth until 
the reign of George III. no effort was made 
to check the abuses of the Parliamentary 
.sy.stem. 

Great towns like Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, which had risen with the growth 
of trade and manufadlures in Walpole’s 
time, had no representative in the House of 
Commons, which was compo.sed principally 
of the representatives of boroughs which 
were controlled by the great nobles, who re- 
turned as members of the House of Com- 
mons whom they pleased, buying and .sell- 
ing seats to the highest bidder. Some of 
these boroughs, like Old vSarum, had actu- 
ally cea.sed to exist for a long time. 

This condition of things had its origin in 
the efforts of the Tudor .sovereigns to estab- 
lish a court party in the Hou.se of Com- 
mons by a profuse creation of boroughs, 
most of which were mere villages thejjat 
the dispo.sal of the crown, and resultfa in 
the appropriation of these seats by the 
neighboring land-owners, who bought and 
sold them as they did their own estates. 
Even iir" towns which had a real claim to 
representation the restriction of municipal 
privileges ever since the fourteenth centur>' 
to a small proportion of the inhabitants of 
such towns, and in many instances the limi- 
tation of the elective franchise to meml^ers 
of the governing corporation, rendered their 
representation simply nominal. 

The choice of such seats in the House of 
Commons depended merely on the purse 
influence of politicians. Some were “the 
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"^king’s borougWjF^ Others obediently re- 
^ turned candid^es of the Ministry in power. 
Others were “close boroughs” in the hands 
of jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle, who 
at one time returned one-third of all the 
borough members of the House of Com- 
mons. The counties and tlie great commer- 
cial towns could alone be said to exercise 
any real right of suffrage, though the enor- 
mous expense of contesting such constitu- 
encies pradtically left their representation in 
the hands of the great local families. But 
even in the counties the suffrage was very 
limited and unequal. In a population of 
eight millions of English people, only one 
hundred and sixty thousand had the right 
of suffrage. 

We see how far such a House of Com- 
mons represented English public opinion 
from the fadl that even so great a statesman 
as Pitt in the height of his popularity had 
great difficulty in finding a seat at all, and 
he only did find one at the hands of a great 
borough jobber like T^ord Clive. The only 
way to enter Parliament was by purchasing 
a seat. Seats were bought and sold in the 
open market at prices as high as four thou- 
sand pounds. A few decades later the 
younger William Pitt declared with indig- 
nation: “This House is not the representa- 
tive of the people of Great Britain. It is 
the representative of nominal boroughs, of 
ruined and exterminated towns, of noble 
families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign 
pot^tates.” 

Tm.‘ meanest motives naturally actuated 
a House of Commons returned by such con- 
stituencies, cut off from the influence of 
public opinion by the secresy of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and yet intrusted 
with almost unlimited authority. The 
Duke of Newcastle had made bribery and 
borough-jobbing the foundation of the 
pow’er of the Whig party. King George 
III. now used the same means as the foun- 
dation of the power which he intended to 
giv’e to the crown. The royal revenue was 
used to buy .seats and to buy votes. The 
kii^g daily examined the voting-list of the 
two Houses of Parliament, and distributed 


rewards and punishments as members voted 
in accordance with or against his will. 
“The king’s friends” were the only one’s 
rewarded with promotion in the civil ser- 
vice, preferment in the Church, or rank in 
the army. Pensions and court places wxTe 
used to influence debates. Bribery was re- 
sorted to on a scale hitherto unknown. 
Under the Ministry of the Earl of Bute an 
office was opened at the Treasury for the 
bribery of members of Parliament, and 
twenty -five thousand pounds are said to 
have been paid in a single day. 

The result of these corrupt practices was 
that the very Parliament which had hitherto 
bowed beneath Pitt’s greatness approved 
the Peace of Paris in 1763 by a majority of 
five to one in the very face of Pitt’s denun- 
ciations. Thereupon the Princess Dowager 
exclaimed: “Now, indeed, my son is 
kiiig!” The English people had cared 
little for the abuses or corruptions of the 
House of Commons .so long as the sentiment 
of that body fairly represented the senti- 
ment of the nation at large, but the Great 
Commoner’s defeat di.sclosed the existence 
of a peril of which the nation had never 
dreamed. The English people found them- 
selves utterly powerless in the face of a 
legislative body which wielded the supreme 
authority in their name, but which had 
wholly ceased to represent the nation. The 
nation looked on helplessly in the face of all 
this corruption, condudled on a .scale un- 
paralleled in English history — a corruption 
which enabled the king to convert that 
branch of Parliament which was the guar- 
dian of public rights into a means for govern- 
ing by his will. Thus public opinion had no 
means of expres.sing itself in Parliament, the 
body recognized as the constitutional ex- 
pre.ssion of public opinion. 

But the public opinion thus shut out from 
the House of Commons found its true repre- 
.sentation and expression in the pre.ss, and 
newspapers now began to constitute a 
“P'ourth Estate,” which soon became more 
powerful than all the rest— King, Lords and 
Commons combined. The political power 
I of the pre.ss began with the impulse which 
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Pitt had given to the national spirit and 
with the rise of a keener interest in politics. 
The press had undertaken to champion the 
cause of the greatly wronged people of Eng- 
land, and had become the recognized court 
of political appeal from the corrupt House 
of Commons, thus venturing to criticise the 
ac 5 ls of the king, the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment with a vigor which incensed the king 
as well as the Ministers, the Lords and the 
Commons. 

The Peace of Paris was odious to the 
English people. John Wilkes, the editor 
of the ^North Briton and the member of the 
House of Commons for Aylesbury, de- 
nounced the treaty of i>eace with great ve- 
hemence and attacked the Earl of Bute for 
negotiating it, thus venturing for the first 
time to attack a Minister by name; and the 
public journals became the mouthpieces of 
a popular indignation which expressed itself 
in public disturbances and riots, and which 
soon arose to so high a degree that the Earl 
of Bute was obliged to resign in the very 
face of his unbroken majority. 

King George III., who was as much 
frightened as his fallen Minister, and who 
saw that the lime had not yet come for him 
to rule by his own partisans alone, then ap- 
pealed to Pitt to form a new Ministry; but 
Pitt, although he had been betrayed by the 
Duke of Newcastle and his followers, saw 
clearly that without the support of the en- 
tire Whig party a Minister would be a mere 
instrument of the crown, as the Earl of 
Bute had been. The Great Commoner there- 
fore refused to take the reins of office unless 
a purely Whig Ministry w^ere appointed — a 
condition which the king refused to accept, 
as it would have defeated his purpose of di- 
viding the Whig party. 

Instead of forming a Ministry from tlie 
better fadlion of the Whig party, headed 
by the Marquis of Rockingham and the 
Cavendishes, who were supported by the 
commercial classes and who sustained Pitt, 
the king called upon George Grenville and 
the Duke of Bedford, the leaders of the 
smaller Whig faction which retained the 
narrow and selfish temper of a mere oli** 


garchy, in whom every i^ier feeling was 
overmastered by greed of^w^er. Accord- 
ingly the Ministry of the P>H of Bute was 
succeeded b}’' that of George Grenville, in 
the very year of the Peace of Paris, A. D. 

Grenville’s Myiistry was marked by an 
attempt to muzzle the press and by an effort 
to aSvSert the right of Parliament to tax the 
North American colonies — blows aimed at 
popular freedom in both England and Amer- 
ica. Grenville was as unpopular as the 
Earl of Bute had l:)een, and the pre.ss was 
soon filled with the most virulent libels 
from the several factions that divided the 
kingdom. Even His Majesty himself w’as 
assailed in these bitter political articles in 
the columns of the journals which opposed 
the Ministry. 

At length, in 1764, the Ministry was 
aroused by an article in No. 45 of the North 
Briton, John Wilkes’s journal, in w’hich it 
was stated the king’s speech to Parliament 
contained a deliberate falsehood. A general 
warrant was issued by the {secretary of State 
for the arrest of the editor, printers and 
publishers of the North Briton. Mr. Wilkes 
was arrested and sent to the Tower as a 
state prisoner, and several innocent persons 
were also taken into custody. 

The Ministry soon found that in their 
eagerness fo punish a delinquent they had 
raised a great constitutional question. 
Wilkes was a worthle.ss profligate; and, 
but for the mistake of tlie Ministry in pros- 
ecuting him, he would have died in obso^ty. 
The government’s legalized persecution of 
him made him the representative of a great 
principle of English constitutional freedom 
— the lil^erty of the press; while it also en- 
listed popular sympathy on his side. By a 
strange Irony of fortune he became the 
chief instrument in bringing about three of 
the greatest advances which the Phiglish 
Constitution has made since the Revolution 
of 1688. 

This first struggle ended in the establish- 
ment of the freedom of the pre.ss. At a 
later period he arou.sed the English people 
to a convieftion of the nece.ssity of Paifia- 
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^ aiientary rcforniJ|p his defense of the rights 
of const ituendj^ against the despotism of 
the House of|Donnnons, and he led in the 
struggle which put an end to the secrecy of 
Parliamentary proceedings. 

The printers of the North Driton^ arrested 
under the warrant, brougl^t ac 5 lion against 
the messengers by whom they had been 
arrested, and recovered heavy damages for 
illegal arrest. Mr. Wilkes was brought by 
a writ of habeas corpus before the Court of 
‘Common Pleas, but was liberated, the 
judges having unanimously decided that 
his commitment was illegal, as privilege of 
Parliament extended to the case of writing 
a libel and as the warrant did not name the 
Iverson to be arrested, and was not issued by 
a magistrate, but by an officer of state. 
Wilkes recovered heavy damages against 
the government for illegal arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

The House of Commons gave a very dif- 
ferent decision from that of the Court of 
Common Pleas by voting that No. 45 of the 
North Briton was “a false, scandalous and 
seditious libel,” and that the author of such 
a produeflion was not protected by privilege 
of Parliament. The House of Tords also 
voted that a certain pamphlet found among 
Wilkes’s papers was blasphemous, and ad- 
vised a prosecution therefor. The case of 
the article in No. 45 of the I?orth Briton 
was still before the civil courts, Wilkes 
having been prosecuted therefor on the 
•charge of libel. Soon afterward he fought 
a d^l with Mr. Martin, whom he had also 
libels, and was severely wounded. 

As soon as Wilkes had recovered from 
liis wound he retired to France, A. D. 1764. 
During his absence from England he was 
expelled from the Hou.se of Commons by a 
vote of that bod}^ and was outlawed by the 
Court of King’s Bench for not appearing to 
stand his trial on the charge of libel. 

The a.s.<timption of arbitrary judicial 
power by both Houses of Parliament, and 
the system of terror which Prime Minister 
Grenville put in force against the press hy 
issuing two hundred injun< 5 lions against 
Tafious journals, roused a storm of indigna- 


tion throughout England. The English 
people espou.sed the cause of Wilkes, as 
they regarded the proceedings against him 
as a violation of popular liberty. Every 
street resounded with the cry of ‘‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty,” and Grenville was obliged to 
succumb before this outburst of public 
.sentiment. The result of the govern- 
ment’s a( 5 lion against Mr. Wilkes was the 
declaration of the illegality’ of general war- 
rants by a resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament, and no such warrant has ever 
since been issued. 

The Grenville Mini.stry, which had at- 
tempted to throttle the press and thus 
aroused public .sentiment against it in Eng- 
land, with equal recklessne.ss excited the in- 
dignation of the English colonists in North 
America by carrying the famous Stamp Adi 
through Parliament, as we shall see more 
fully hereafter. So unpopular had the 
Grenville administration become that it was 
forced to re.sign in 1765; and, after another 
un.successful effort on the king’s part to in- 
duce Pitt to form a new Ministry, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and the Whig fadlion 
which he headed undertook the reins of 
government in July, 1765. The new Min- 
istry secured the repeal of the Stamp Adi in 
March, 1766. 

In the summer of 1 766 Pitt succeeded the 
Marquis of Rockingham as Prime Minister, 
and became a member of the Hou.se of 
Lords with the title of Earl of Chatham. 
Pitt .sought to do justice to Ireland and the 
American colonies, to inaugurate Parlia- 
mentary reform in England, and to secure 
the transfer of the government of British 
India from the East India Company to the 
British crown ; but he was obliged to retire 
from public affairs by ill-health occasioned 
by nervous pro.stration ; and, as most of his 
friends followed him in his retirement, his 
efforts to reunite the Whig party thus came 
to naught. 

After a series of changes, a new Ministrj'^ 
was formed of the worst fadlion of the 
Whigs and of the new Tory party known as 
the “king’s friends.” Thus George III. 
•had finally reached his aim in the forma- 
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tion of a “King’s Ministry,” whose strength 
lay in the disorganization of the Whig 
party and the king’s steady support. This 
Ministry lasted fourteen years, from 1768 to 
1782, and was under the leadership of the 
Duke of Grafton during the first two years, 
and during the remaining twelve years under 
the guidance of Lord North, who was thus 
Prime Minister during the whole period of 
the War of American Independence. 

P’or the time Pitt was removed from pub- 
lic life and discredited. His championship 
of the rights of the American colonists had 
caused the king to style him “a trumpet of 
sedition.” The Whig party was rent into 
the two fac 5 lions under the respe( 5 live leader- 
ship of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
the Duke of Bedford. The facflion under the 
Duke of Bedford and George Grenville had 
places in the “King’s Ministry,” and their 
Parliamentary support lay in the “king’s 
friends” and the Tory party, who were the 
submissive instruments of the royal will. 
The king’s influence was preeminent when 
the Duke of Grafton was Prime Minister, 
and supreme during the Premiership of 
lyord North, who was the king’s mere 
mouthpiece. 

vSays a careful observer concerning the 
king: “Not only did he dire( 5 l the Minister 
in all important matters of foreign and do- 
mestic policy, but he instru( 5 ted him as to 
the management of debates in Parliament, 
suggested what motions should be made or 
opposed, and how measures should be car- 
ried. He reserved for himself all the pa- 
tronage, he arranged the whole cast of the 
administration, settled the relative place and 
pretensions of Ministers of State, law offi- 
cers and members of the household, nomi- 
nated and promoted the English and Scotch 
judges, appointed and translated bi.shops 
and deans, and dispensed other preferments 
in the Church. He disposed of military 
governments, regiments and commissions, 
and himself ordered the marching of troops. 
He gave and refused titles, honors and pen- 
sions.” 

All this immense patronage was steadily 
used for the creation and maintenance of 
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the king’s party in both^Jouses of Parlia- 
ment, and the king's inflMnce was per- 
ceived in, the deix^ndence to which his com- 
pliant Ministry was reduced; so that George 
HI. was really sole Minister during the fif* 
teen years which followed the organization 
of this Ministry — this darkest hour of mod- 
ern English history, when England lost her 
most flourishing colonies through the arbi- 
trar)^ condudl of this obstinate king and his 
subservient Ministers. 

As Grenville’s Ministry had done, the 
“King’s Ministry,” at the instigation of the 
king himself, renewed the struggle with 
public opinion in England and with the 
English colonists in North America. As 
we have seen, the corrupt House of Com- 
mons had failed in its efforts to gag the 
press and to transform itself into a supreme 
court of justice. It now began the most 
glaring outrage on the rights of an English 
constituency. 

As the legal term of this corrupt Parlia- 
ment had almost expired, it was dissolved 
in 1768, and writs were issued for the elec- 
tion of a new House of Commons. Wilkes 
returned from P'rance and offered himself 
as a candidate for Parliament from Middle- 
sex, and was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. His ele( 5 lion was virtually a pub- 
lic condemnation of the House of Commons. 
The Ministry shrank from a renewal of the 
.struggle with the agitator; but King George 
III., who was eager for the contest, wrote 
to Lord North: “I think it highly exi>ed>|nt 
to apprise you that the expulsion 
Wilkes appears to be very essential, and 
must be effedled.” The Ministry and the 
House of Commons bowed to the royal will. 

After his ele( 5 lion Wilkes surrendered 
himself to the Court of King’s Bench ; and 
that tribunal reversed its sentence of out- 
lawry against him, but .sentenced him to 
pay a fine of a thousand pounds and to be 
impri.soned for twenty-two months. As the 
English people considered him a martyr in 
the cause of popular liberty, a subscription 
was opened to pay his fine, to support him 
during his impri.sonment, and to compounfl 
his debts, which amounted to more than 
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f. twenty thousandpl^unds. Dangerous riots 
^ broke out in |^ndon and throughout the 
kingdom, but Rie government defied public 
sentiment. 

When the new Parliament convened, the 
populace of London thought that Wilkes 
would be released from prison to take his 
seat in the House of Commons; and a vast 
multitude assembled in St. George’s Fields, 
round the King’s Bench prison, for the pur- 
pose of condudling him to the House of 
Commons. The Surrey justices took the 
alarm and read the Riot A( 5 l; but, as the 
crowd refused to disperse, the military were 
called out and ordered to fire. One man 
was killed outright, and many were wound- 
ed, .several fatally. This outrage created 
intense indignation, especially as a Scotch 
regiment had been emplo3^cd in the shoot- 
ing. The various coroner’s inquests re- 
turned verdi( 5 ls of wilful murder against the 
.soldiery, and on the trials which occurred 
afterward several of the .soldiers were con- 
victed of murder. 

The government defied the popular feel- 
ing by granting pardons to the soldiers who 
had l>eeii found guilty of murder; and the 
Secretary of State, Lord Weymouth, sent a 
letter to the Surrey justices thanking them 
for their .spirited condmt. Mr. Wilkes pub- 
li.shed Lord Weymouth’s document in his 
journal with an indignant commentar^^ 
terming the shooting affray ‘ ‘ a horrid ma.s- 
sacre,” and adding a virulent inve< 5 live 
ag^iiist the entire conduct of the govern- 
niCTV Wilkes was expelled from the Hou.se 
of Commons for this publication on the 
charge of libel. 

The freeholders of Middlesex unani- 
mously reelerted Mr. Wilkes at the begin- 
ning of 1769. This defiance of the elec- 
tors of Middle.sex led the House of Com- 
mons a step farther; and it resolved, “That 
Mr. Wilkes, having been in this session of 
Parliament expelled the House, was and is 
incapable of being eledled a member to .serve 
in the present Parliament.’’ The Hou.se 
issued a writ for another election. In 
apswer to this insolent claim to limit 
the free choice of a constituency, Mid- 


dlesex ele( 5 led Wilkes for the third time; 
and the House of Commons vented its 
rage in a new and more outrageous usurpa- 
tion by again expelling him. He was 
cledled for the fourth time by an immense 
majority of the voters of Middlesex, the 
vote standing eleven hundred and forty- 
three for Wilkes and two hundred and 
.sixty-nine for his opponent. Colonel Lut- 
trell; but the House of Commons voted 
that Colonel Luttrell ought to have been 
elected, and that he was the sitting member 
for Middle.sex. 

By its own arbitrary di.scretion the House 
of Commons had limited the free eledlion of 
the constituency of Middlesex, and had also 
tran.sferred the rights of that constituency 
to it.self by .seating Luttrell as a member in 
defiance of the deliberate choice of Wilkes 
b}" the freeholders of Middle.sex. The 
English people at once ro.se indignantly 
against this violation of constitutional law, 
as they justly considered it a fatal blow at 
the liberties of the subject. Petitions and 
remoihstrances of the boldest nature poured 
into Parliament from all parts of England ; 
and the pre.s.s was filled with virulent attacks 
on all constituted authorities, some even 
going .so far as to deny the legality" of the 
existing Parliament and the obligation of the 
people to obey the laws which it enabled. 
Wilkes was eledled an Alderman of one of 
the wards of London; and the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen and the Livery petitioned the 
king to di.s.solve Parliament. A remon- 
strance from London and Westminster as- 
serted that “there is a time when it is clearly 
demonstrable that men cease to be repre.sent- 
atives. That time is now arrived. The 
Hou.se of Commons do not repre.sent the 
people.’’ 

An anonymous journalist named “Ju- 
nius,” attacked the government in his cele- 
brated Letters, which were characterized by 
their rancorous and unscrupulous tone, and 
by the superior brilliancy of their style, by 
their clearne.ss and tersene.ss of statement, 
and by the terrible vigor of their invective, 
thus giving a new power to the literature 
of the pre.ss. George III. ob.stinately defied 
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public sentiment. “Junius” was prOvSe- 
cuted, and the petitions and remonstrances 
of London were haughtily rejected; but the 
failure of the prosecution of “Junius” es- 
tablished the right of the press to criticise 
the condudl of Parliament and Ministers 
and even of the sovereign himself. 


with the sentiments of tnS^nglish people 
at large. 

But the force of public opinion was 
brought to bear on Parliament itself by an 
agent far more effedlive than popular agita- 
tion. The secrecy of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, which was the source of so much 


Early in 1770 William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, so far recovered his health that 
he reappeared in the House of Lords, 
where he at once denounced the usurpa- 
tions of the Commons and introduced a bill 
declaring those usurpations illegal. But his 
genius soon made him perceive that such 
outrages really owed their existence to the 
fadl that the House of Commons no longer 
represented the people of England. He 
therefore introduced a plan for the reform 
of that House by an increase of its county 
members. He could go no farther, as he 
was almost alone in the proposals which he 
made. Even the Whig fadlion under the 
Marquis of Rockingham were opposed to 
Parlimentary reform, and shrank with 
haughty disdain from the popular agitation 
in wdiich public opinion was forced to ex- 
press itself— an agitation which the Earl 
of Chatham deliberately encouraged, al- 
though he censured its extravagance. 

These quarrels between Wilkes and the 
House of Commons were the beginning of 
the influence of public meetings on English 
politics. The gatherings of the Middlesex 
ele( 5 lors in support of Wilkes were the pre- 
ludes to the great meetings of the Yorkshire 
freeholders which gave the question of Par- 
liamentary reform its importance ; .and the 
power of political agitation first made itself 
felt in England in the movement for Parlia- 
mentary reform and in the establishment of 
committees of correspondence throughout 
the kingdom for the purpose of promoting 
that refonn. Political societies and clubs 
became prominent in the creation and organ- 
ization of public opinion ; and the spread 
of political discussion, along with the influ- 
ence now beginning to be exercised by the 
appearance of many men in support of any 
political movement, made it evident that 
Parliament would soon be obliged to reckon 


of the corruption of the House of Commons, 
was more diflicult to preserve as the English 
people awoke to a greater interest in their 
public affairs. The debates in Parliament 
had been hitherto printed surreptitiously, 
as their publication was deemed a breach of 
privilege. The public interest in the de- 
bates on the Middle>sex eledlion induced the 
printers to a( 5 t more boldly. 

In 1771 a formal complaint was made in 
the House of Commons; and that body 
issued a proclamation forbidding the publi- 
cation of its debates, and summoned six 
printers who set this proclamation at de- 
fiance to appear at the bar of the House. 
One printer who refused to appear was ar- 
rested by the messenger of the House of 
Commons ; but the printer sent for a con- 
stable, who took both before the Lord 
Mayor of London, Mr. Crosby. The Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver 
.set aside the proclamation of the House of 
Commons as without legal force, discharged 
the printer, and required the messenger to 
furuLsh bail or go to prison on a charge of 
illegal arrest. The Hou.se of Commons re- 
ceived the news of the.se proceedings of the 
London magistrates with the most viojjiit 
indignation, sent Lord Mayor CrosbyJ^nd 
Alderman Oliver to impri.sonment in the 
Tower, and summoned Wilkes to appear at 
the bar of the Hou.se. The cheers of the 
crowds which followed the T^ord Mayor to 
the Tower showed that public opinion was 
again on the side of the press; and, as 
Wilkes refu.sed to appear at the bar of the 
Hou.se of Commons unless he were per- 
mitted to take his .seat for Middle.sex, the 
Hou.se compromi.sed its dignity by ordering 
him to attend on the 8th of April, and then 
adjourning to the 9th. 

Since that event no attempt has begn 
made to prevent the publication of the Parlia- 
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mentary debatjglrwhich now constitute the 
most import^ and the most interesting 
feature in fhe periodical press. Few 
changes have been so quietly brought about. 
The responsibility of members of Parlia- 
ment to their constituents was made con- 
.stant and effecflive by the publication of their 
proceedings, and the English nation itself 
was called in to aid in the deliberations of 
its representatives. The Phiglish people at 
large were roused to a new and wider inter- 
est in public affairs, and the discu.ssion of 
every subjedl of national importance in Par- 
liament and ill the pre.ss gave them a new 
political education. All phases of public 
opinion, as represented by the public jour- 
nals, became a force in practical statesman- 
ship, influenced the course of Parliamentar}' 
debates, and controlled the a( 5 tions of the 
Ministry in a closer and more constant man- 
ner than even Parliament itself had been 
able to do. 

The pre.ss obtained an influence from the 
importance of its new position which it had 
never had before, and the first great Engli.sh 
newspapers tpok their ri.se during this pe- 
riod. Journalism took a new tone of re- 
sponsibility and intelligence with the rise 
of such great London papers as the Morning 
Chro 7 ik 1 c, the Monmig Posty the Mortihig 
Herald and the Times, The London Times 
— the greatest new.spaper of the world — was 
founded January 1, 1788. Journalists of 
high moral temper and high literary excel- 
leiice thereafter influenced British public 
opmjpn through their columns. 

COLONIAL TAXATION. 

Democratic ideas had a slow and steady, 
but solid, growth in England’s North Amer- 
ican colonies from the time of the e.stablish- 
ment of those colonies. Tho.se who left 
their homes in Europe to settle in the New 
World were animated with a desire for the 
enjoyment of pure civil, political and re- 
ligious freedom. The republican spirit of 
the English American colonists was mani- 
fested in popular resistance to obnoxious 
adls of the British Parliament, and to the tvr- 
anny of the royal governors sent from Eng- 


land to America to admini.ster the govern- 
ment of the colonies. The claim of the 
English Parliament to legislate for the col- 
onies was boldly denied by the colonists, 
who finally rebelled against the mother 
country, and, after a war of .seven 3^ears, 
achieved their political independence and 
established a democratic republic under the 
name of The United States of America. 

The long wars against France oppres.sed 
England with an enormous debt and ex- 
hausted the British treasury; and the Impe- 
rial Government resolved to procure mone}^ 
from the North American colonies by either 
diredt or indiredl taxation, on the plea that 
the French and Indian War had been un- 
dertaken by England for the protection of 
her colonies, and that therefore it was not 
more than right that the colonists .should 
bear some part of the expen.se of that strug- 
gle. The colonists denied the right of the 
Imperial Parliament to tax them, as they 
were not allowed any representation in that 
body, and maintained that “Taxation with- 
out repre.sentalion is tyranny.’’ 

The British Government first attempted 
to exercise the a.sserted right to tax the 
colonies b}" issuing .search-warrants to per- 
.sons appointed by the king to enforce the 
revenue laws. The.se warrants, called Wnts 
of Assistance y authorized the government 
officials in the colonies to .search for sus- 
pected goods which had been imported into 
the colonies, and on which the duty had 
not been paid. The colonists firmly re- 
si.sted this encroachment on their liberties. 
The legality of the writs was boldly denied 
by the Americans; and in February, 1761, 
the matter was brought before the General 
Court in Boston, where James Otis, then 
Advocate-General of the colonies, and an 
able lawyer, appeared on the side of the 
American people, and denied the right of 
the Imperial Parliament to tax the colonies 
without their con.sent. 

In February, 1765, George Grenville, who 
was then at the head of the British Minis- 
try, introduced into Parliament a bill re- 
quiring the Anglo-American colonists to pur- 
cha.se for specified sums, and to place on all 
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written documents, stamps furnished by the 
British Imperial Government. This was a 
measure which no former British Ministry 
had the courage to attempt. The passage 
of this bill, known as the Stamp Ad, j 
in 1765, produced universal indignation in 
America. Most of the colonial legislatures 
passed resolutions denouncing the measure, 
and James Otis in Massachusetts and Patrick 
Henry in Virginia thundered forth eloquent 
denunciations of the adl. 
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part of some bold resolutuiX which Henry 
had introduced were adoptet^ and the colo- 
nists were aroused to a hrin stand to defend 
their rights, and the determination was made 
to resist the execution of the odius Stamp 
Adi. Associations called Sons of Liberty 
were formed; and the stamps were seized on 
their arrival in the colonies, and secreted or 
burned. The officers, called “Stamp Dis- 
tributors,” who had been appointed to .sell 
the stamps, were .so much de.spi.sed and in- 



PATRICK HKNRY. 


While speaking in the Virginia Assembly, 
at Richmond, of the fate of tyrants of for- 
mer periods, Patrick Henry exclaimed: 
‘‘Cae.sar had his Brutus, Charles I. his 
Cromwell, and George III.” — Here the 
speaker was interrupted by cries of “Trea- 
son ! trea.son ! ” from some of the members; 
and Mr. Henry, after pausing a moment, 
said: “May profit by their example. If 
that be treason, make the most of it.” A 


I suited that they soon relinquished their 
I busine.ss; and on the day appointed for the 
! Stamp A <51 to go into effedl, there was not 
an officer who had the courage to attempt 
' the enforcement of the law. 

A convention of delegates, Icnown as the 
Stamp Aft Congress, as.sembled in New 
York City on the 7th of Odlober, 1765. 
This convention, or congress, which was «>n 
session fourteen days, drew up a Declara- 
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non of denied the right of 

Parliament tcfiax the colonies, and adopted 
41 petition to the king and memorials to Par- 


English America ; all business was sus- 
pended ; the courts were closed ; the bells 
were muffled and tolled; and the vessels in 
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liament. On the ist of November, 1765, 
tlfe appointed day for the Stamp A< 5 t to go 
into-effe( 5 l, univ^ersal silence prevailed in 


the harbors displayed their flags at half- 
mast. Suddenly the Anglo-Americans man- 
ifested their indignation in an open disregard 
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of the law. The houses of British officials ] 
in American cities were assailed by mobs, 
and loyalists were burned in effigy. The ! 
colonists agreed to import no more goods i 
from the mother country until the obnox- | 
ions law should be repealed. As we have | 
seen, the Grenville Ministry had been sue- j 
ceeded by another Whig Ministry under the | 
Marquis of Rockingham in July, 1765 . i 

The determination of American merchants 
not to import British goods into America 1 
alarmed the British merchants so much that | 
they united with the colonists in petitioning , 


Wilkes and Colonel Barre,^^ose two names ' 
were given to the town of >^lkes-Barre, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Pitt said in a speech in the House of 
Commons: “In my opinion this kingdom 
has no right to lay a lax on the colonies 
:t: America is obstinate ! America 

is almost in open rebellion ! Sir, I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions 
of people so dead to all feelings of liberty 
as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
the rest.” 



SKAT OK I'ATKICK HKNRV. 

1 Troin a pieturc in Huwe's. Historical Collections of V'lriiini.i 1 


Parliament to repeal the vStanip Adi. The 
new British Ministry under the Marquis of 
Rockingham found that it must either 
compel the colonists to submission, or have 
the odious adl repealed. After long and 
angry debates in Parliament the adl was re- 
pealed on the 6th of March, 1766. The re- 
peal was hailed with manifestations of joy | 
in both England and America. The colo- | 
nists testified their gratitude to William Pitt 
and Edmund Burke, the great friends and 
champions of the Americans in Parliament. 
Other friends of the Americans were John 


In the House of Lords, I.ord Camden said 
in the course of a speech in favor of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Adi: “Taxation and rep- 
resentation are inseparably united. God 
i has joined them. No British Parliament 
I can separate them. This position I repeat, 
and will maintain to my last hour. It is 
I founded on the law of nature. It is itself 
i an eternal law of nature.’’ 

The fires of discord were .soon kindled 
anew. For the puqxxse of securing the re- 
peal of the Stamp Adi, Pitt had accompanied 
the repeal with a Declaratory AH^ which as- 
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serted that P^lrament had ^‘the right to 
bind the coloiJIs in all cases whatsoever.” 

Und^r the sandlion of the Declaratory 
Ac 5 l, the British Parliament passed new 
ac 5 ls as obnoxous in principle to the Anglo- 
Americans as the Stamp A( 5 l had been. 
To intimidate the colonists, British troops 
were sent to America in June, 1766; and 
Parliament passed a Mutiny AR, re- 
quiring the colonists to furnish food and 


in that colony with food or quarters. These 
tyrannical measures highly exaspered the 
Americans. 

New non-importation leagues were now 
formed in the colonies; and pamphlets and 
newspapers instigated the American people 
to oppose the oppre.ssive measures of the 
British Ministry and Parliament. In P'eb- 
ruary, 1768, the Massachusetts* Asseifibly 
issued a Cirnilar Letter to the assemblies 



SAMCKI. ADAMS. 


shelter to these royal troops. In June, 
1767, a tax was imposed on several articles 
imported into the colonies. In Jul}^ of the 
same year an adl was passed creating a 
board of trade and commissioners of cus- 
toms in the colonies, independent of the co- 
lonial assemblies; and another a( 5 l was passed 
which suspended the legislative power of 
thg Assembly of New York, because that 
body had refused to supply the royal troops 


of the other Anglo-American colonies, so- 
liciting their cooperation in endeavors to 
procure a redress of grievances; and be- 
fore the close of the year almost every co- 
lonial assembly had asserted that the Impe- 
rial Parliament had no right to legislate for 
the colonies. The British Ministry, highly 
exasperated at this boldness, ordered the 
Massachusetts Assembly, in the name of 
the king, to rescind the Circular Letter; but 
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the Assembly, by an almost unanimous 
vote, refused to rescind. James Otis and 
Samuel Adams were the principal leaders of 
the Assembly on this occasion. 

The new commissioners of customs, who 
arrived in Boston, in May, 1768, were de- 
tested by the colonists. In June, 1768, the 
commissioners seized a sloop belonging to 
John Hancock, because that individual Jiad 
refused to pay the duty on the cargo on* the 
arrival of the vessel. When the seizure 
had become known, the commissioners were 
assailed by a mob and compelled to flee for 
refuge to Castle William (now Fort Inde- 
pendence), in Boston harbor. 

At the call of Bernard, the royal governor 
of Massachusetts, seven hundred royal 
troops, under General Thomas Gage, were 
brought to Boston, in order to frighten the 
people into submission. On a quiet Sunday 
in September, 1768, these troops entered the 
city, with charged muskets and fixed bay- 
onets, with drums beating and flags flying, 
and with all the insolence of a conquering 
army taking possession of a captured city. 
As the indignant Bostonians refused to 
furnish the troops who liad been .sent 
among them as instruments of .slavery with 
provisions or quarters, Governor Bernard 
caused .some of them to be quartered in the 
vState Hou.se, .some in Faneuil Hall, and 
others in tents on the city common. Early 
in 1769 the Briti.sh Parliament revived an 
old law of the time of Henry VIII., which 
required the Governor of Massachusetts to 
.send the leaders of the late disturbances in 
Boston to England for trial on a charge 
of trea.son. 

The exasperated people of Boston could 
with difficulty be restrained from committing 
ac 5 ls of violence. The soldiers and citizens 
quarreled almost daily; and on the 2d of 
March, 1770, several citizens were beaten 
by some of the troops. This created great 
excitement among the inhabitants; and on 
the evening of the 5th (March, 1770) .sev- 
eral hundred colleAed in the .streets for the 
avowed purpose of driving the troops from 
the city. A fight ensued, in which three 
of the citizens were killed and two badly 


wounded. The nmb ^^red before thej 
troops. The city bells rangmn alarum, and 
very soon .several thousancSof the citizens 
assembled.under arms. Governor Hutchin- 
.son made his appearance, and appeased the 
excited people by promising that justice 
should be rendered in the morning. At the 
demand of the Bostonians, the .soldiers were 
removed from the city; and Captain Preston 
and eight of the troops, who had fired on 
the mob, were tried for murder. The cap- 
tain and six of the troops were acquitted. 
The other two were found guilty of man- 
slaughter. Those Bostonians who were 
killed in the riot were considered martyrs to 
liberty; and “The Bo.ston Ma.s.sacre,“ as the 
affray was called, was for many years kept 
alive by anniversary oratidns in Boston and 
its vicinity. 

The disturbances in America, and the 
complaints of the British merchants, who.se 
interests were injured by the operation of 
the American non-importation leagues, in- 
duced the British Ministry to propose, on 
the very day of the Boston Massacre, the 
repeal of all the obnoxious tax laws, ex- 
cept the duty on tea. The tax on tea was 
retained for the double purpo.se of aiding 
the English EasMiidia Company and 
maintaining the right of the Imperial Par- 
liament to tax the colonies. Eord North, 
who was then Prime- Mini.ster of Great 
Britain, not comprehending the fa( 5 l that 
the colonists were contending for a great 
principle, and that they considered the im- 
po.sition, by the British Parliaments^ a 
tax on a .single article as a .stroke at their 
liberties just as much as if a hundred artf- 
cles were taxed, believed that they would 
not complain of a .small duty on one article 
of luxury. The Anglo-Americans there- 
fore continued their non-importation leagues 
against the purchase and use of tea. 

In 1771 the exa< 5 lions of Briti.sh govern- 
ment officials produced rebellion in the in- 
terior of North Carolina. The insurgents, 
who.se obje( 5 t was to redress the grievances 
of the people, called themselves Regula- 
tors, In a ^bloody skirmish on the Ala- 
mance Creek, on the i6th of May, i 75 i, 
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‘the Regulators cx)nquered by Gover- 
nor Tryoii, an^six of their number were 
hanged for trefoil ; but the spirit of oppo- 
sition among the people was not crushed, 
and was frequently manifested in popular 
•outbreaks. On the 9th of June, 1772, a 
party of sixty-four armed men from Prov- 
idence, Pvliode Island, burned the British 
.schooner GaspI, which had run aground 
while cruising in Narragaiiset bay for the 
purpose of enforcing the revenue laws. 


dignation so much the more, and they re- 
fused to receive a cargo of tea. Governor 
Hutchinson of Massachusetts, in defiance 
of the popular will, ordered the landing of 
several cargoes which arrived at Boston in 
December, 1773. The people of Boston 
held meetings in Faneuil Hall, and resolved 
that no tea should be landed; and on the 
night of the i6th of December, 1773, a party 
of about sixty men, di.sguised as Indians, 
went on board of the tea-ships and broke 
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As the Americans refused to use or pur- 
chase tea so long as a duty remained on 
that article. Lord North, who was still un- 
willing to relinquish the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies, agreed to permit the 
East- India Company to send over their tea 
on terms that would make it cheaper in 
America than in England. This attempt 
to bribe the colonists into submission by 
means of cheap tea only aroused their in- 


open three hundred and forty-two chests of 
lea and emptied their contents into the 
waters of the harbor. 

So highly exasperated at the destruction 
of tea in Boston harbor was the British 
Ministry that it resolved upon retaliatory 
measures. On the 7th of March, i 774 i Par- 
liament passed an aCt called the Boston Port 
Bill, which ordered the port of Boston to be 
closed against all commerce and removed 
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the seat of the colonial government of Mas- 
sachusetts to Salem. Another a<5l was passed 
on the 28th (March, 1774), which virtually 
subverted the colonial charter of Massachu- 
setts. This was followed by another adl on 
the 2ist of April, providing for the trial in 
England of any person charged with mur- 
der in the colonies in support of the im- 
perial government. A fourth ac5l author- 
ized the quartering of royal troops in the 
colonies; and a fifth conceded great privi- 
leges to the Roman Catholics in the newly- 
acquired province of Canada. These tyran- 
nical measures aroused the most intense in- 


the British Governmen^^^re called To- 
nes; and the great body c^the American 
people, who opposed the despotic measures 
of the government, were called Whigs. 

Soon after the closing of the port of Bos- ^ 
ton, the A.ssembly of Massachusetts met at 
vSalem, and i.ssued an invitation to the other 
Anglo-American colonies to eledt delegates, 
who should meet in a Continental Congress 
in Philadelphia in September following. 
This invitation w^as accepted; and the F'ir.st 
Continental Congress convened in Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, on the 5th of 
vSeptember, 1774. All the colonies, with 
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dignation in America, which w^as increasdtl 
when General Thomas Gage, who had just 
been appointed Governor of Ma.ssachusetts, 
went to Boston with troops to enforce the 
obnoxious adls of Parliament. Under his 
direction the port of Boston was closed on 
the ist of June, 1774. 

Committees of Correspondence had been 
formed in some of the colonies in 177;^. 
riie.se committees were diligent in their 
work of uniting the colonies by an inter- 
change of views and intelligence. The 
Anglo-American colonists were now divided 
into two parties. The few who sustained 
77 


the exception of Georgia, were represented. 
The Congress chose for its president Peyton 
Randolph, of Virginia, and for its secretary, 
Charles Thomson, of Pennsylvania. The 
Congress approved the condu(5l of Massa- 
chusetts in her opposition to the oppressive 
measures of the British Ministry and Par- 
liament; agreed upon a Declaration of 
Rights; recommended non-intercourse with 
Great Britain so long as the obnoxious laws 
of Parliament remained unrepealed ; and 
voted a j^etition to the king and an address 
to the people of Great Britain and Canada* 
after which they adjourned, to meet on the 
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ensuing May (1775), unless the 

British Government should in the mean- 
time redress the grievances complained of 
by the colonists. 

During the summer of 1774 the people 
of English America, and particularly those 
of Massachusetts, were earnestly preparing 
for the inevitable struggle with the mother 
country. They engaged daily in military 
exercises, chose leaders, and held them- 
selves ready to fly to arms at a moment’s 
warning. On this account they were called 
Minute-men. Martial exercises contin- 
ued throughout the ensuing autumn and 
winter, and public speakers everywhere en- 
couraged the colonists to resist the tyranni- 
cal measures of the British Parliament. 
General Gage, Governor of Massachusetts, 
and British commander-iii-chief in America, 
becoming alarmed, fortified Boston Neck, 
and seized great quantities of ammunition 
found in the New England colonies. A 
false rumor, which spread over New Eng- 
land in September (1774), that British war- 
ships were cannonading Boston, produced 
such excitement that within two days thirty 
thousand armed men were on their w^ay to 
that city. In Odlober the Assembly ^f 
Massachusetts convened at Cambridge, and 
resolved itself into a Provincial Congress, 
with John Hancock as president, and made 
piovisions for raising an army. 

As the British Parliament, early in 1775, 
rejedled a conciliatory measure proposed by 
Pitt, and passed an ac!^ prohibiting the 
coloiiists from fishing on the banks of New- 
foundland, thus striking a severe blow at 
the prosperity of New England, the colo- 
nists saw that they must either defend their 
rights and liberties by force of arms, or 
slavishly submit to the oppressive ac 5 ls of 
Parliament. They chose the former alter- 
native; and, relying upon the justice of their 
cause and the aid of an All- Ruling Provi- 
dence, they resolved to bid defiance to the 
military and naval power of Great Britain. 

THE WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

* On the istof April, 1775, there were three 
thousand British troops in Boston ; and on 


the night of th^ i8th General Gage sent* 
eight hundred troops, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith and Major Pitcairn, to 
destroy the stores of ammunition which 
the colonists had gathered at Concord, 
about sixteen miles north-west from Bos- 
ton. Althougfi this movement was made 
secretly, the people were aroused by the 
vigilant Dr. Joseph Warren and Paul 
Revere, who had obtained a knowledge of 
the designs of Gage; and when, on the 
morning of the 19th (April, 1775), Pitcairn, 
approached the village of Lexington, six 
miles from Concord, he found eighty armed 
Minute-men ready to oppose him. Pitcairn 
riding forward, exclaimed: “Disperse you 
rebels ! lay down your arms and disperse ! ’’ 
And when they refused obedience, his 
troops, according to his orders, fired upon 
the patriots, killing eight of them. This 
was the first bloodshed in the great Ameri- 
can Revolution. After the short skirmish at 
Lexington, the British immediately pro- 
ceeded to Concord, killed siveral more 
Minute-men in a skirmivSh there, and de- 
stroyed the stores of ammunition. The 
king’s troops then hastily retreated to Bos- 
ton, fired upon along the whole route of 
their retreat by the people from behind 
trees, stone-fences and buildings; and by 
the time they reached Boston, in the after- 
noon of the same day (April 19, 1775), they 
had lost in killed and wounded two hun- 
dred and seventy-three ‘men, while the 
American loss was only one hundred and 
three men. The intelligence of the blood- 
shed at Lexington and Concord produced 
the greatest excitement throughout the 
Anglo-American colonies, and everywhere 
aroused the colonists to action. Before the 
close of April a patriot army pf twenty 
thousand men was surrounding the British 
troops in Boston, and before the close of 
summer the power of every royal governor 
from Massachusetts to Georgia was at an 
end. 

On the loth of May, 1775, some New 
Hampshire militia, under Colonel Ethan 
Allen, seized Fort Ticonderoga. Entering 
the fort, Allen demanded its surrender. 
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' which his trooa^executed with such ter- time; and the battle raged fiercely, until the 
rible efFe(5l tfat the advancing enemy Americans, having exhausted all their am- 
were driven t&ck with heavy loss. The munition, were driven from the redoubt and 



BUNKKR HII.I, MONUMENT. 

« 

British again advanced and assailed the compelled to retreat across Charlestown 
refjpubt, but met with a second disastrous Neck. As the Americans retreated, one of 
repulse. They ascended the hill a third their number, the heroic General Joseph 
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Warren, was shot dead. The British took 
possession of and fortified Bunker’s Hill, 
while the Americans intrenched themselves 
on ProspeA Hill. The Americans lost four 
hundred and fifty men in killed, wounded 
and missing; while the British lost one 
thousand and fifty-four. During the battle 
Charlestown was set on fire by order of Gen- 
eral Gage, and five hundred houses were 
destroyed. Although fought on Breed’s 
Hill, this memorable engagement, which 
was the first real battle of the War of the 
American revolution, is known as the Battle 
of Bujiker Hill. ^ 

In the meantime, while the events just 
related were occurring in New England, 
tlie Revolution was progressing rapidly in 
the Southern colonies. In the Virginia 
Assembly, at Richmond, Patrick Henry 
concluded a masterly speech with the 
words: “Give me Liberty, or give me 
Death!” When Lord Dunmorc, the royal 
governor of Virginia, seized a quantity of 
powder belonging to the colony, the patriot 
Henry demanded and obtained full indem- 
nity ; and Dunmore was forced to seek ref- 
uge on a British man-of-w^ar in Norfolk 
harbor. In May, 1775, a convention of 
delegates, sitting at Charlotte, Mecklen- 
burg county, North Carolina, declared their 
constituents absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown. This is known as the 
Mccklcnbarg Declaration . 

In the meantime, while English America 
was in one blaze of excitement over the 
events at Lexington and Concord, the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress assembled in 
Philadelphia on the loth of May, 1775. 
Although expressing its desire for a recon- 
ciliation with the mother country, the Con- 
gress voted to raise an army of twenty 
thousand men; and on the 15th of June, 
i 775 » that body elected George Washing- 
ton, a delegate from Virginia, commander- 
in-chief of all the forces raised, or to be 
raised, for the defense of American liberty. 
On the 3d of July, 1775, Washington took 
command of the American army at Cam- 
bridge. With this force, numbering four- 
teen thousand men, Washington began a 


siege of Boston, which still occupied’ 
by the British army undy ^neral William 
Howe. 

During the summer of 1775 sonn^ New 
England and New York troops, under Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler, went down Lake 
Champlain. Owing to illness, vSchuyler 
was obliged to relinquish the command of 
his troops to General Richard Montgomery, 
who, on the 3d of November, captured St. 
Johns, on the Sorel pr Richelieu river, after 
a siege of more than a month. While the 
siege of St. John was progre.ssing, Colonel 
Ethan Allen, who, with eighty men, had at- 
tacked Montreal on the 25th of September, 
was made a prisoner and carried to England 
in irons. Colonel Bedell, with some Amer- 
ican troops, captured Chambly; and, on the 
13th of November, Montgomery took pos- 
session of Montreal. 

At Point au Trembler., twenty miles above 
Montreal, Montgomery was joined l)y seven 
hundred and fifty Americans under Colonel 
Benedi( 5 l Arnold, who had left Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in September, 1775, and 
marched along the Kennebec and Chaudiere 
^rivers to the St. Lawrence, suffering al- 
most incredible hardships on the way. 
On the 5th of December the American 
forces, under Montgomery and Arnold, laid 
.siege to Quebec. P'or three weeks the 
Americans had besieged Quebec, wlieii, 
on the 31st of December (1775), they at- 
tempted to take the city by assault. Mont- 
gomery was killed and Arnold wouu^*d, 
and their troops were repulsed with^reat 
I0.SS. In the month of June, 1776, the 
American invaders were entirely driven out 
of Canada. 

While the Americans were .suffering mis- 
fortunes in Canada, the Virginians were 
pro.secuting the Revolution with zeal and 
.success. Governor Dunmore, at the head 
of a force of Tories and negroes, ravaged 
South-eastern Virginia, but was repulsed in 
an attack upon Hampton on the 24th of 
Oc5tober (1775); and, after proclaiming open# 
war, he was defeated by the Virginia militia 
in a .severe battle near the Dismal Swamp, 
twelve miles from Norfolk. For the pur- 
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. pose of revengiff^ himself upon the rebell- As the British Government early in 1776 
^ ions VirgiiiiaiiK J)unmore burned the city made extensive , arrangements to crush the 
of Norfolk on the first of January, 1776; rebellion against its authority in North 
but, after committing other atrocities on the America, the Continental Congress urged 
sea-board, he was finally driven away and General Washington to attack the British 
went to England. army under General Howe in Boston. On 

Early in 1776 the British government the evening of the 2d of March, 1776, 
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hired seventeen thousand Hessians from Washington, having fourteen thousand men 
Germany to subdue the revolted colonists, under his command, opened a heavy can- 
The employment of these hirelings was nonade upon the British works around that 
♦ severely denounced by Lord Camden, the city; and on the night of the 4th a por- 
Earl of Shelburne and the Duke of Rich- tion of Washington’s army, under General 
mCnd in the House of Lords, and by Lord John Thomas, intrenched itself upon Dor- 
John Cavendish in the House of Commons. Chester Heights, now South Boston. The 
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siege continued until the 17th, when* Howe | 
and his troops were allowed to evacuate the 
city. The British army sailed to Halifax, 
in Nova Scotia, with the families of fifteen 
hundred Tories; and Washington’s army 
immediately took possession of the city, to 
the great joy of its delivered inhabitants. 


Boston, Washington proc^^d to the Hud- 
son, and fortified the pass^of the High- 
lands. 

In the meantime Sir Henry Clinton, with 
British land troops, in conjimcftion with a 
fleet from England under Sir Peter Barker, 
was on his way to attack Charleston, South 



INDEPENOKNCK HAIX— THK OIJ) STATE HOUSE IN PHIEADRI.FHIA. 


During the winter General Charles Lee 
had been sent by Washington to lake com- 
mand of troops for the defense of New 
York against any attack which might be 
made upon that city by Sir Henry Clinton, 
who had left Boston in January with a part 
of Howe’s army. After the evacuation of 


Carolinia. The South Carolinians made 
ample preparations to defend their chief 
city against any attack of the enemy. On 
Sullivan’s Island, near the city, a fort was 
built of palmetto logs, and garrisoned by 
five hundred Americans under the* gallamt 
Colonel William Moultrie ; and before the 
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^ British were prgjlSred to attack the city Gen- 

' eral Charles arrived in Charleston, and 
took the chief command of the American 
troops there. The English fleet under 
Parker, and the land troops under Clinton, 
opened a furious assault upon Fort Moul- 
trie on the 28th of June, 1776. After a 
stubborn conflidl of ten hours, the British 
army was repulsed with heavy loss, and 
sailed away for New York, leaving the 
Southern colonies free from the turmoil of 
war for more than two years. General 
Clinton joined 
Howe’s army at 
New York on 
the I St of Au- 
gust. 

A few da^’S 
after the repulse 
of the British 
at Charleston, 
the Continental 
Congress, sit- 
ting in the old 
State House in 
Ph i lad el phi a, 
immortalized it- 
self by a glori- 
ous adl. The 
Congress had 
been for some 
time discussing 
the question of 
proclaiming the 
ind^endence of 
th^ Anglo- 
American colo- 
nies. All hopes 
for a reconcilia- 
tion with the mother country had pa.ssed 
away. The Briti.sh Parliament had not re* 
pealed its obnoxious ac 5 ls. The British Minis- 
try had .sent large armies to America to force 
the colonists to submit, and hired .seventeen 
thousand He.ssians from Germany to a.ssi.st 
in crushing liberty in America. These pro- 
ceedings widened irreparably the breach be- 
tween England and her North American 
cok>nies ; and a pamphlet called Common 
Sense, written by Thomas Paine, who had 


come from England several years before, 
had prepared the Anglo-Americans for in- 
dependence. 

On the 7th of June, 1776, Richard Henry 
Eee, of Virginia, oflered the following resolu- 
tion of independence in the Continental Con- 
gress: “Re.solved, That the.se united colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown ; and 
that all political connedlion between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought 

to be, totally di.s- 
.solved.” This 
re.soliition was 
warmly debated 
in the Congre.ss, 
many of the del- 
egates opposing 
it as premature, 
and others as 
treasonable; and 
a committee of 
five, consisting 
of Thomas Jef- 
ferson of Virgin- 
ia, John Adams 
of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin of 
Pennsylvania, 
Roger Sherman 
of Connec 5 licut 
and Robert R. 
Eivingston of 
New York, was 
appointed to 
draft a declara- 
tion of independ- 
ence in accordance with Lee’s resolution. 
The declaration was written by Jefier.son, the 
chairman of the committee, and was reported 
on the 2d of July, on which day Lee’s re.so- 
lution was pa.s.sed ; and on the 4th (July, 
1776), the Congress adopted the great Dec- 
laration of Independence, which proclaimed 
the Anglo-American colonies free and inde- 
pendent States under the name of The 
United States of America, and which also 
defined the rights of all mankind. This 
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adion of the Congress was approved every- 
where throughout English America; and 
the 4th of July, 1776, has ever since been re- 
membered by the American people as their 
country’s birth-day, and the annual recur- 
rence of the day has been always celebrated 
with every demonstration of public enthu- 
siasm. 

A few days before the Declaration of Iijde- 


sand men. Admiral anS^eiieral Howe 
were jointly commissioned tcXreat for peace, 
but only on the condition that the Ameri- 
cans should lay down their arms and submit 
to the authority of the British government; 
and, as the Americans refused to agree to 
such a peace, the British officers prepared 
to crush the rebellious colonists at one 
blow. 



JOHN HANCOCK. 


peiidence, General Howe appeared on Staten 
Island with a powerful British force. 
There, on the 12th of July, he was joined 
by his brother. Admiral Lord Howe, with 
a large fleet from England ; and on the 1st 
of August by Sir Henry Clinton and his 
land forces from Charleston. In August 
thirty thousand British troops stood opposed 
to the American army of seventeen thou- 


On the 22d of August, 1776, a British 
force of ten thousand men landed 0/1 Long 
Island, near Brooklyn; and on the 27th 
(August, 1776) a bloody battle was fought 
between the British commanded by Gen- 
erals Grant, Cornwallis, Clinton and De 
Heister, and several thousand Americans 
under the cjjief command of General IsrAl 
Putnam. The Americans were disastrously 
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^ defeated, withjjgjfhe loss of sixteen huii- 
^ dred men in itcilled, * wounded and pris- 
oners. Among the Americans who w^ere 
made prisoners were General Sullivan and 


30th (August, 1776) the whole American 
army recrossed from Brooklyn to New 
York. 

On the 15th of September (1776) Wash- 
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Lord Stirling. Several days after the bat- 
tle General Putnam was joined by Wash- 
ington, with the main body of^the Ameri- 
can army, from New York City; but on the 


ington’s army evacuated New York City, 
and retreated up the Hudson, for the pur- 
pose of seizing and fortifying Harlem 
Heights, on the upper end of Manhattan 
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Island. The British pursued, and on the 
same day a severe skirmish occurred on Har- 
lem Plains, in which the Americans were 
vidlorious, but at the cost of the lives of 
Colonel Knowlton of Connedlicut and Major 
Leitch of Virginia. 

In order to ascertain the exadl condition 
of the British army, Washington engaged 
Captain Nathan Hale, a young Connecticut 
officer of Knowlton’ s regiment, to visit the 
British camps on Long Island as a spy. 
After getting the information h^ wanted, 
and, as he was about to return, he was de- 
tected, taken to General Howe’s head- 


school. His last words “I regret 

diat I have but one life ^ lose for my 
country. ’ ’ 

On the 28th of October (1776) Howe de^ 
feated Washington in the battle of White 
Plains; after which Washington retreated 
further northward; and on the 4th of No- 
veml>er he crossed the Hudson river into 
New Jersey, for the purpose of saving Phil- 
adelphia, where the Congress was sitting. 
On the i6th of November (1776) Fort 
Washington was captured by the Hessian 
general Knyphausen, after a furious assault, 
in which he lost one thousand men. The 
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quarters at New York, and hanged as a spy 
the next morning by the brutal provost- 
marshal Cunningham. He was refused a 
Bible or a clergymen during his last hours, 
or to send letters to his friends. A humane 
British officer had given him pen, ink and 
paper to write a letter; but the brutal pro- 
vost-marshal took them from him and tore 
his letter to pieces, saying afterward that 
his reason for so doing was that he “did nc^t 
want the rebels to know that they had a 
man who could die with such firmness.” 
Hale was a young man of liberal education 
and accomplished manners, and had taught 


two thousand American troops under Colo- 
nel Magaw, who had garrisoned the fort, 
became prisoners to the vi( 5 lorious Hessians. 

Two days after the fall of Fort Washing- 
ton (November 18, 1776) Lord Cornwallis, 
with six thousand British tn^ops, crossed 
the Hudson into New Jersey in pursuit of 
Washington’s shattered army. For three 
weeks Washington, with only three thou- 
sand men under his command, retreated be- 
fore the pursuing hosts of Cornwallis until 
he reached the Delaware, on the 8th of De- 
cember, and crossed that stream into Penn- 
sylvania. Howe ordered Cornwallis to wait 
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until the river^^as frozen over and then 
•cross on the ic^ In the meantime General 
Charles Lee was surprised and captured by 
the British near Morristown, New Jersey. 

Taking advantage of the delay of the 
enemy, and having increased his army to 
five thousand men, Washington secretly re- 
crossed the Delaware into New Jersey on 
Christmas night; and on the following morn- 
ing (December 26, 1776) he attacked and 
captured one thousand Hessians at Trenton. 
The Hessian commander, Colonel Rahl, fell 
mortally wounded in the streets of the city. 
This sudden vic5tory raised the .spirits of the 


ton. Among the Americans who were killed 
was the heroic General Hugh Mercer. 
After the battle of Princeton, Washington 
marched to the hills of North-eastern New 
Jersey and established his camp at Morris- 
town. He sent out detachments, which, by 
a system of guerrilla warfare, so annoyed the 
British that they soon left New Jersey. 

I On the approach of a British detachment 
from New York, General MacDougall 
burned the American stores in his charge at 
Peekskill, on the Hudson, March 23, 1777, 
and fled to the hills. About the middle of 
j April (1777) Lord Cornwallis went up the 
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desponding patriots and alarmed General j 
Howe, who had supposed that the rebellion j 
was at an end. Howe immediately sent 
Cornwallis with a considerable force to cap- 
ture Washington’s army. 

On the evening of the 2d of January, 
1777, Lord Cornwallis appeared at Trenton 
with a strong British force and encamped 
close to Washington’s army, which he ex- 
pe< 5 led to capture on the following morning. 
Washington, however, escaped secretly dur- 
ing the night; and the next morning (Jan- 
tiai^ 3, 1777) he defeated a British detach- 
ment under Colonel Mawhood at Prince- 


Raritan river and attacked the Americans 
under General Benjamin Lincoln at Bound- 
brook, New Jersey, with little efiedl. 

Toward the close of April, 1777, Gov- 
ernor Tryon, at the head of two thousand 
British and Tories, invaded Connedlicut and 
devastated the southern part of that State. 
The Connecticut militia, under Generals 
Wooster,. Silliman and Arnold, attacked 
Tryon’s force at Ridgefield on the 27th of 
April (1777). Wooster was killed in the 
engagement, but the enemy were compelled 
to retreat hastily to New York. 

At two o’clock in the morning of April 23, 
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1 ^ 77 , one hundred and seventy Americans 
under Colonel Meigs, after crossing Long 
Island Sound from Coiinedlicut, surprised 
a British provision post at Sag Harbor, on 


On the night of July i<^i777, Colonel 
William Barton with somepieii in whale- 
boats crossed Narraganset Bay to Newport, 
Rhode Island, stole quietly to the quarters 



the eastern end of Long Island, burned a 
dozen vessels, the store-houses and their 
contents, and returned without losing a man. 


of the British General Prescott, took him 
from his bed, and carried him away ^ 
prisoner. General Prescott was afterward 
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exchanged the American General person at Chad’s Ford, while Howe and 

Charles Lee. ^ Cornwallis assailed the American right 

During the year 1777 the young Marquis wing under General John Sullivan near the 
de Lafayette, a wealthy French nobleman, Birmingham meeting-house. Washington 
nineteen years of age; the Baron de Kalb, was defeated, with the loss of twelve hundred 
also a Frenchman; and two brave Poles, men in killed, wounded and prisoners; while 
Count Pulaski and Thaddeu.r Kosciuszko, Howe lost only eight hundred men. The 
arrived in America to serve the cause of j next day the shattered American army re- 
freedom. In the following year the Baron treated to Philadelphia. In this battle the 
de Steuben, a skillful Prussian military offi- young Marquis de Lafayette was severely 
cer, arrived, and brougjht efficiency to the wounded. Count Pulaski also fought in 
American army. this battle. On the night of the 20th (Sep- 

tember, 1777) General Anthony Wayne, 
with fifteen hundred American troops, 
was attacked at Paoli by a British force 
under General Grey. Wayne lost three 
hundred men. This is known as the 
Massacre of Paoli. 

After the battle of Brandywine, Wash- 
ington made another stand for the defense 
of Philadelphia against Howe’s advanc- 
ing forces, crossed the Schuylkill, and 
had a skirmish with Howe’s army twenty 
miles west of Philadelphia ; but a heavy 
rain prevented a general battle, and 
Washington retreated to Reading. The 
Congress left the city, and went first to 
Lancaster and then to York 7 where it 
assembled on the 30th of vSeptember 
. (1777), and where it remained in sesslkii 

KOSCIUSZKO’S MONUMENT AT WEST POINT. , r h 

until the following summer. General 



The main armies of the British and the 
Americans commenced active operations in 
June. In the latter part of that month 
Howe’s army left New Jersey, and was con- 
vefi^d by the British fleet down the Atlan- 
tic to the mouth of the Chesapeake bay, 
and up that bay to its head, where it disem- 
barked; after which it marched eastward, 
in the direction of Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington, in the meantime, had crossed the 
Delaware river, and advanced we.stward to 
meet Howe. 

At Chad’s Ford, on the banks of the 
Brandywine creek, in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, a bloody battle was fought on the 
iithpf Septeuiber, 1777, between the armies 
of Washington and Howe. The Hessians 
under General Knyphausen attacked the 
American left wing under Washington in 


I Howe took military possession of Philadel- 
; phia on the 26th of September, 1777, and 
I the Britis-h army established its wdiiter- 
1 quarters in the Quaker City. 

On the 4th of Odtober (1777) a .severe 
battle was fought at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, between the armies of Wash- 
ington and Howe. The Americans were 
defeated with the loss of twelve hundred 
men, while the British lost only half that 
number. The campaign between the main 
armies closed with the battle of German- 
town, and Washington went into winter- 
quarters at Whitemarsh; but he afterwards 
removed to Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill 
river, twenty miles north-west from Phila- 
delphia, which city w’as occupied by the 
enemy until the following June. 

While the events just related were occur- 
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ring on land, the British fleet sailed round 
to Delaware bay, which it afterward as- 
cended on its way to Philadelphia; but its 
])assage was obstnicfled by Fort Miiflin on 
the Pennsylvania shore of the Delaware 
river, Fort Mercer on the New Jersey shore, 
and heavy chevaux-dc-frisc in the channel 
of the river. The forts were unsucces&full}^ 
assailed by land troops sent by General 
Howe to cooperate with the fleet. Fort 
Mifflin, which was defended by a small 


While the Americans m^with misfor- 
tunes in Pennsylvania, Gen*al Burgoyne, 
with ten thousand British troops, was march- 
ing .southward from Canada, along the 
western coast ol Lake Champlain, toward 
Albany. Burgoyne took possession of Ti- 
conderoga on the 2d of J uly ; the American 
troops under General Arthur vSt. Clair, who 
had garrisoned the fortress, having fled, on 
the invader’s a])proach, to Fort P'dward, 
which was then h€ld by three thousand 
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American force under Colonel Christopher 
Greene, repulsed an attack of two thousand 
Hessians under Count Donop, who was 
mortally wounded during the attack. Fort 
Mercer, garrisoned by a body of American 
troops under Lieutenant-Colonel vSmith, 
also repulsed the assaults of the enemy; 
but about the middle of November (1777) 
both forts were evacuated by their garri- 
sons, and the British fleet sailed up to Phil- 
adelphia. 


American troops under General Philip 
Schuyler. St. Clair’s rear division was de- 
feated ])y the enemy at Hubbard ton, in the 
present vState of Vermont. The shattered 
forces of vSt. Clair joined General Schuyler 
at P'ort Edward on the 12th of July (1777); 
and the whole American army of the North, 
then under the command of Schuyler, re- 
treated to the Mohawk river and established 
a fortified camp in the vicinity of Coho^ 
Falls. 
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Burgoyne, ^er reaching Fort Edward, 
on the 3d of jTily, sent out a body of Hes- 
sians undeV Colonel Baum to seize prc- 
vivsions and cattle which the AmericTans had 
colle6ledat Bennington,, in the present State 
of Vermont. Baum’s Hessians were de- 
feated on the i6th of August, 1777, by the 
Green Mountain Boys under Colonel John I 
Stark, about five miles from Bennington. 
On the same day another British detach- 
ment was defeated hy a small American 
force under Colonel Seth Warner. 


mand of the American army of the North, 
which had been increased, by a heavy rein- 
forcement of New England militia under 
General Benjamin Lincoln, to thirteen thou- 
sand men. On the iqUi of September, 1777, 
a bloody but indecisive engagement was 
fought at Bemis’s Heights, near Saratoga, 
between the armies of Gates and Burgoyne. 
On the 7th of 0 ( 5 lober (1777) another san- 
guinary battle took place between the same 
armies, at vSaratoga. Ten days afterward 
( 0 ( 5 lober 17, 1777) Burgoyne surrendered 
his whole army of six thousand men to 



the American general. This great vic- 
tory produced the liveliest joy in Amer- 
ica, and fell like a bomb-shell into the 
midst of the war party in the British 
Parliaiiient. It strengthened the peace 
party in England, and greatly influenced 
the French Court in favor of the strug- 
gling Americans. After returning to 
England, Burgoyne became a member 
of Parliament and opposed the war. 

William Pitt, I\arl of Chatham, the 
great champion of the Americans, in a 
speech in the Hpuse of Lords, said : 
“You can not, my lords, 3^011 can not 
conquer America. * If I were 

an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop remained in 1113" 
country, I never would lay down my 
arms — never, never, never ! ’ ’ In a burst 


of incygnant eloquence he thundered 
against the employment of the savage 


TOiile Burgoyne was advancing from the 
North, a strong force of Canadians, Tories 
and Indians, under Colonel St. Leger, John 
Johnson, John Butler, and Joseph Brandt, 
the famous Mohawk chieftain, invaded the 
Mohawk Valley, and besieged Fort Schu3^- 
ler (now Rome) on the 3d of August. Gen- 
eral Herkimer, while hastening with a 
body of New York militia to the relief of 


Indian allie*^ with their tomahawks and 
scalping-knives for the slaughter of Eng- 
land’s own children in America. But his 
proposals to win back the colonists b3^ meas- 
ures of reconciliation were haughtily rejeifled 
by the obstinate king and his Ministers, who 
blindly persisted in their determination to 
reduce the revolted colonists to submission. 

In the meantime a strong British force 


Fort Schu3der, was defeated and killed in 
the battle of Oriskan3'. When Colonel 
Benedidl Arnold approached Fort Schuyler 
with an American relief force, the besiegers 
were driven away and dispersed. 

Cn the meantime General Horatio Gates 
superseded General Schuyler in the com- 


under Sir Henry Clinton was marching up 
the Hudson river to cooperate with Bur- 
goyne. Clinton captured Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery, at the passes of the High- 
lands; but when he heard of Burgoyne’ s 
surrender he hastily retreated down the 
Hudson to New York. 
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‘The American flag, composed of thirteen 
stripes alternately red and white, to repre- 
sent the thirteen original States, with a blue 
field in one corner with as many white stars 
as there were States, was finally adopted by 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. 

In November, 1777, the American Con- 
gress, at York, in Pennsylvania, agre^ed to 
an instrument of union, known as the 
Articles of Confederation, By these arti- 
cles the American States were united into a 
confederacy for common defense; and the 
power of declaring and carrying on war, 
and also the right of concluding treaties, 
were delegated to the Congress. Under this 
form of government the United States con- 
tinued until the adoption of the present 
National Constitution in 1789 — a period of 
nearly twelve years. 

During the severe winter of 1777--’ 78 
Washington’s army was encamped at Val- 
ley P'orge, on the banks of the Schuykill 
river, twenty miles north-west from Phila- 
delphia. Many of the troops were without 
shoes, and left bloody footprints in the 
snow. But having faith in the justice of 
their cause, the patriots patiently endured 
all their hardships, and were resolved to 
sacrifice everything for the liberties of their 
country. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by some American officers, with Gen- 
eral Conwa}' at their head, to transfer the 
chief command of the American armies from 
Washington to General Charles I^ee. 

The surrender of Burgoyne convinced the 
French court and government that the 
Americans were able to defend their liber- 
ties; and according!}' that government con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with, and recog- 
nized the independence of, the United States 
of America. This a^ of the French gov- 
ernment led to a war between France and 
luigland. Even the Ministry was now con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of the effort to con- 
quer the revolted colonies, and Lord North 
introduced two conciliatory bills into Parlia- 
ment granting the colonists all that they had 
claimed before their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. King George III. was as obsti- 
78 


nate as ever, but his infli»ce broke down 
before the general despair. The country, 
however, stung by its great humiliation in 
the j^rrender of Burgoyne, sent fifteen 
thousand men to recruit the ranks of the 
army. 

In the debates that ensued in Parliament, 
Lord North found that some of his former 
supporters were more virulent in their oppo- 
sition to his Ministry than his political foes. 
These former partisans of his taunted him 
for abandoning the high principles of pre- 
rogative and British supremacy which he 
had hitherto maintained, and complained 
bitterl}' of the deception by which he had 
obtained their support. T.,ord North’s con- 
ciliatory bills passed the House of Com- 
mons, but their progress through the House 
of Lords was marked by a memorable inci- 
dent. 

The Duke of Richmond and many others 
of the Whig party openly advocated the 
purchase of peace even at the cost of ac- 
knowledging American independence. The 
venerable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
sinking under the weight of years and from 
the gout, appeared in his seat in the House 
of Lords for the purpose of protesting against 
the dismemberment of the British Empire, 
to whose greatness he had so largely con- 
tributed. He was in favor of reconciliation 
with the colonies, but was resolutely op- 
posed to the acknowledgment of American 
independence, deprecating such a proceed- 
ing with great warmth and eloqj^ce. 
After the Duke of Richmond had angered 
his speech, the venerable Earl of Chatham 
rose in reply ; but his powers of nature were 
exhausted, and he fell on the floor of the 
House of Lords in a swoon, uttering in a 
few broken sentences his protest against 
acknowledging American independence. 
Among the words he murmured were these : 
“His MajCvSty succeeded to an empire as 
great in extent as its reputation was un- 
sullied. Seventeen years a^o this people 
was the terror of the world. Shall we fall 
prostrate l^efore the Flouse of Bourbon? *• 
He then sank to the floor unconscious, ^d 
in that condition he was removed to his 
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favorite countr^^eat, where he died in a few 
days, May ii,^v778, in the seventieth year 
of his age. 

Thus died the ablest and the m#5t suc- 
cessful statesman that had hitherto wdelded 
the destinies of Great Britain. Parliament 
paid merited honor to his memory, grant- 
ing the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
for the liquidation of his debts, and settling 
a pension of four thousand pounds on his 
heirs. His remains were interred wdth great 
pomp in Westminster Abbey, and a monu- 
ment was eredled to his memory at the 
public expense. 

Lord North sent commissior.ers to Amer- 
ica to induce the Americans to consent to a 
peace on the condition that they should re- 
turn to their allegiance to the British Gov- 
ernment, and that Parliament in return 
should repeal all its obnoxious adls and 
surrender its pretensions to legislate for the 
Americans. But the Americans now re- 
fused to treat for peace unless Great Britain 
should withdraw her fleets and armies, and 
unconditionally acknowledge the independ- 
ence of the United States; and so the war 
continued. One of these British commis- 
sioners attempted to bribe several members 
of the American Congress. General Joseph 
Reed, who had been thus approached, re- 
plied: “I am not worth buying; but, such 
as I am, the King of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it.” 

When it was known that a powerful 
French fleet under the Count D’Kstaing was 
on way to the Delaware, the British 
army, under vSir Henry Clinton, who had 
in the meantime succeeded General Howe 
as BritivSh commander-in-chief, evacuated 
Philadelphia on the i8th of June, 1778, and 
fled into New Jersey, toward New York. 
Washington pursued Clinton with twelve 
thousand men ; and at Monmouth Court 
House, on a hot vSabl)ath day, June 28, 
1778, a sanguinary but indecisive battle was 
fought. The battle had continued nearly 
the entire dayy and after midnight Clinton 
and his army fled to New York. Washing- 
top crossed the Hudson into New York, and 
encamped at White Plains until late in 


autumn, when he again passed into New 
Jersey, and went into winter-quarters at 
Middlebrook, on the Raritan river. 

The French fleet under the Count D’Es- 
taing appeared in the Delaware early in 
July; but the British fleet under Lord Howe 
having sailed to New York, D’Estaing 
sailed to Rhode Island, to cooperate with 
the American army under General John 
Sullivan in an attempt to expel the British 
from that State. On the 9th of August, 
Sullivan landed with a strong force on the 
island of Rhode Island, and Howe’s fleet 
appeared off the island on the same day. 
D’Estaing intended to attack Howe; but 
both fleets being disabled by a terrible 
storm they were obliged to seek port for 
repairs. D’ Estaing appeared at Newport on 
the 20th, when Sullivan was near there; 
but the French admiral refused to give any 
aid to the American general; whereupon 
Sullivan retreated northward, and was pur- 
sued by the British, who attacked him at 
Quaker Hill on the 29th of August (1778). 
Sullivan repulsed the attacks of the enemy; 
but he was obliged to evacuate the island, 
as the British had just been reinforced by 
four thousand troops under General Clinton. 

During the year 1778 the Mohawk, Scho- 
harie and Cherry Valleys, in New York, 
and the Wyoming Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
were the scenes of the most shocking cruel ties 
perpetrated by the Indians under Joseph 
Brandt, and the Tories under Colonels John 
Johnson and John Butler. At the begin- 
ning of July eleven hundred Indians and 
Tories under John Butler entered the 
lovely valley of Wyoming. Four hundred 
soldiers and settlers under Colonel Zcbulon 
Butler, the cousin of Colonel John Butler, 
were utterly routed by the invaders, July 

4, 1778. The few soldiers and settlers who 
had sought refuge m Forty Fort, near 
Wilkes-Barre, were forced to surrender July 

5, 1778 ; and about three hundred of the in- 
habitants of the valle3^ who had fled in the 
night to the neighboring mountains, were 
hunted by the savages and their white 
allies, and massacred in cold blood. The 
Indians spread death and desolation over 
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the beautiful valley, setting fire to dwellings ’ 
and massacring several hundred men, women j 
and children. This horrible tragedy is | 
known as the Massacre of Wymning. In ! 
November (1778) Cherry Valley, in New’ 
York, was visited by a band of Tories and 
Indians under Butler and Brandt; and 
many of the inhabitants were killed, or 
carried into captivity. 

In November, 1778, Sir Henry Clinton 


inained under the power of^e British until 
near the end of the w’ar. ^ 

The American finances were now’ in a 
most wretched condition, as the tw^o hun- 
dred million dollars of Continental Money 
issued by the Continental Congress since 
1776 had rapidly depreciated, and had be- 
come almost worthless by the close of 1778. 
The Baron de Steuben, the skillful disci- 
plinarian and veteran from the armies of 
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sent two thousand of his troops under Col- 
onel Campbell to inv^e Georgia, thus trans- 
ferring the.seat^of aAual war to the South- 
ern States. On the 29th of December (1778) 
Campbell entered Savannah, the American 
troops under Colonel Robert Howe having 
evacuated the town on the approach of the 
British and fled up the Savannah river. 
Royal authority was now temporarily rees- 
tablished ill Georgia, and that State re- 


Frederick the Great of Prussia, was made 
Inspe( 5 lor-General of Washington’s army, 
which .still remained encamped at Middle- 
brook, New Jersey. 

On the 9th of January, 1779, the British 
army under General Prevost captured Sun- 
bury, in Georgia. On the 14th of February 
(1779) a band of Tories under Colonel 
Boyd was annihilated by a Whig fofee 
under Colonel Andrew Pickens in the bat- 
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tie of Brier Creek. The British, under Colo- 
nel Campbell, \Sho had just marched up the 
Georgia side of the vSavannah river, then fled 
toward the sea -coast, pursued by two thou- 
sand American troops under General James 
Ashe. At Brier Creek, Ashe was defeated 
on the 3d of March, 1779, by the British 
under General Prevost. After the battle of 
Brier Creek, Prevost invaded South Carolina 
and marched against Charleston. An Ameri- 
can army under General Benjamin Lincoln 
hastened to the relief of Charleston, where- 
upon Prevost retreated with great haste to- 
ward Savannah. On the 2otli of June (1779) 
a severe battle took place at vStono Ferr>^ be- 
tween detachments of the two armies, which 
resulted in the repulse of the Americans. 

An expedition composed of fifteen hun- 
dred British and He.ssian troops under 
Governor ^ryon made a destructive raid 
into Connecticut in April, 1779. After de- 
feating the Americans under General Put- 
nam at Greenwich, Try on retreated west- 
ward to New York, pursued by Putnam, 
who retook some of the enemy’s plunder. 
In May (1779) Sir George Collier, with a 
small British squadron, and General Mat- 
thews, with an English laud force, ravaged 
the country around Norfolk, in Virginia. 
On the 31st of May, Stony Point, on the 
west side of the Hudson river, was taken by 
the British under Sir Henry Clinton, who, 
on the following day (June i, 1779), also 
captured Verplanck’s Point, on the opposite 
side of the river. In the beginning of July, 
Tr>^, with two thousand Briti.sh troops, 
made another destrudlive invasion of Con- 
iiedlicut, laying the beautiful towns of East 
Haven, Fairfield and Norwalk in a.shes. 

About midnight, July 16, 1779, General 
Anthony Wayne, with a .small American 
force, recaptured Stony Point, after a short 
but desperate fight, and made the British 
garrison, commanded by Colonel Johnson, 
prisoners of war. The loss of the English 
in killed, wounded and captured was about 
six hundred nfen. On the 19th of the .same 
month (July, 1779) Major Henry Lee, at 
tli#i head of a small body of Americans, 
captured Paulus Hook (now Jersey City), 


opposite New York City, after killing, 
wounding and capturing two hundred of 
the enemy. In August a British fleet de- 
stroyed an American flotilla off Castine, on 
the coast of the present State of Maine. 

During 1778 and 1779 important events 
were occurring in the vast wilderness west 
of the Allegheny mountains. For several 
years Daniel Boone, the great pioneer, had 
struggled with the Indians in the pre.sent 
State of Kentucky. Kaskaskia, on the Mis- 
sissippi, and Vincennes, on the Waba.sh, were 
wre.sted from the Briti.sh by the Americans 
under Major George Rogers Clarke of Vir- 
ginia. Vincennes was recaptured by the 
enemy, but Clarke again obtained possession 
of that post in February (1779). 

In the summer of 1779 the Americans 
sent an expedition under General John vSul- 
livan to punish the New York Indians for 
their raids and massacres in the W>'oming 
and Cherry Valleys in the previous year. 
At the head of nearly five thousand men, 
Sullivan invaded the country of the vSix 
Nations, in Western New York, where, in 
the .space of three weeks, he destroyed the 
crops of the Indians ahd forty of their vil- 
lages. 

The American army under General Idn- 
coln, aided by the P'rench fleet under the 
Count D’Estaing, commenced to besiege the 
English at Savannah on the 23d of Septem- 
l)er, 1779. A heavy a.ssault upon the Brit- 
ish works, on the 9th of Odiober, was re- 
pul.sed after five hours of fighting, in which 
the Americans and French lost one thou- 
sand men; the brave Pole, Count Pulaski, 
being among the slain. D’Estaing .sailed 
with his fleet to the West Indies, and Lin- 
coln was obliged to raise the siege and re- 
treat to Charleston. 

On the 23d of September, 1779, the Bo 7 i- 
homme Richard, an .^lerican ve.s.sel, com- 
manded by John Paul Jones, gained a brill- 
iant vidlory off Flamborough Head, on the 
ea.stern coast of England, over the Engli.sh 
vessel Scrapis, commanded by Captain Pear- 
son, after a bloody fight of several hours. 
The Serapis surrendered, as did also the 
Countess of Scarborough, another large Brit- 
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ish vessel ; and the Bonhomme Richard was 
so much injured that she sunk sixteen hours 
after the engagement. 

Another power was now added to the 
enemies of England. With the hope of 
recovering the rock of Gibraltar, Spain de- 


At the close of 1779 Sir Henry Clinton 
sailed, with five thousand ^ops, in Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot’s fleet, from New York, for 
Charleston, South Carolina, which city was 
then garrisoned by the American army 
under General Lincoln. On the 9th of 
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dared war against Great Britain in June, 
1779, A combined French and Spanish 
armament attempted an inva.sion of Eng- 
land in August, and a united French and 
Spanish naval force laid siege to Gibraltar. 


April, 1780, Arbuthnot, with the British 
fleet, pa.s.sed up Charleston harbor, and both 
he and Clinton, who landed troops on the 
islands below Charleston, laid siege to yie 
city. On the 14th of April (1780) a party 
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of Americans glider Colonel Huger was 
defeated by tft British cavalry under Col- 
onel Tarleton, at Monk’s Corner, some dis- 
tance north from the city. After the siege 
had lasted a month, and after the city had 
suffered heavy bombardments and been on 
fire in many places, IJncoln surrendered 
Charleston, together with his army and 
many citizens, six thousand in number, and 
four hundred pieces of cannon, to Clinton, 
on the 1 2th of Ma3^ 1780. Early in the 
following month Clinton sailed with the 
greater part of the British army for New 
York, leaving Lord Cornwallis with a small 
force to complete the subjugation of the 
Southern States. 

Already Cornwallis had marched up the 
Santee to Camden; Lieutenant- Colonel Cru- 
ger, with a small British force, marched to 
and garrisoned Fort Ninety-Six; and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith, with another British 
detachment, marched to and garrisoned the 
town of Augusta, in Georgia. At the 
Waxaw Creek the British cavalry under 
Colonel Tarleton captured and massacred 
a small force of American itifantry under 
Colonel Buford. All of South Carolina was 
now at the mercy of the British, and Corn- 
wallis prepared for the reestablishment of 
royal authority in that State. Soon, how- 
ever, when it was known that General Ho- 
ratio Gates was advancing southward with 
an American army for the aid of the patriots 
of the Carolinas, guerrilla leaders like 
Thomas Sumter, Francis Marion, Andrew 
Pi^fe^ns and George Rogers Clarke, ap- 
peared in the field at the head of small de- 
tachments, falling upon and annoying bands 
of British and Tories. Sumter was re- 
pulsed at Rocky Mount on the 30th of July, 
but he afterward almost annihilated Tarle- 
ton’s cavalry at Hanging Rock. 

In August, 1780, the American army 
under General Gates entered South Caro- 
lina from the North. On the i6th of that 
month Gates’s army was thoroughly de- 
feated and dispersed by the British forces 
under Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon in the 
battle of Sanders’ Creek, near Camden. 
The Americans lost one thousand men, the 


brave Baron De Kalb being among the 
slain; and General Gates fled to Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Two days after the defeat 
of Gates, Colonel Sumter’s force was al- 
most broken up by the British cavalry 
under Colonel Tarleton, on Fishing Creek. 
These American misfortunes again prostra- 
ted South Carolina at the feet of the enemj . 

Cornwallis attempted to restore British 
authority in South Carolina by harsh meas- 
ures ; but his tyranny prevented a reconcil- 
iation, and inflamed the patriots with deadly 
hatred of English rule. On the 7th of Odlo- 
ber (1780) a body of fifteen hundred Tory 
militia under Major Patrick Ferguson was 
completely defeated by backwoods patriots 
under Colonels Campbell, Shelby, Cleve- 
land, Sevier, Winston, McDowell and Will- 
iams, on King’s Mountain, in the north- 
western part of South Carolina; the patriots 
taking eight hundred prisoners and fifteen 
hundred stand of arms, and Major Ferguson 
being among the slain. The adlivity of the 
guerrilla leaders, Colonels Sumter, Marion, 
Pickens and Clarke, alarmed Cornwallis, 
and caused him to retire from North Caro- 
lina, which State. he ^adjust invaded, and 
to return to South Carolina. . * 

In June, 1780, a British force of five thou- 
sand men under General Matthews in- 
vaded New Jersey from New York city. 
After being defeated in a skirmish at Spring- 
field by the Americans under General 
Nathaniel Greene, the invaders again re- 
tired from New Jersey and returned to New 
York. At the close of 1780 a French fleet 
under Admiral de Ternay, carrying six 
thousand French land troops under the 
Count de Rocharabeau, landed at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

While General Washington was in New 
England, conferring with the French offi- 
cers, General Benedidl Arnold was bargain- 
ing with Sir Henry Clinton for the surren- 
der of the important post of West Point, on 
the Hudson river, into the hands of the 
enemy. Arnold, who had incurred vast 
debts by his extravagance, had been charged 
by the Congress with fraudulent transa< 5 lions 
while military governor in Philadelphia. 
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As a punishment, the Congress sentenced Arnold succeeded in maki||g his escape to 
him to a reprimand from Washington, the enemy; and he receivan a commission ' 
Arnold determined to have revenge by of brigadier-general in the British army, 
plotting treason against his country and and fifty thousand dollars, as a reward for 
aiding its enemies. His corre.spondence his treason to his country. Major Andre, 
with Sir Henrj- Clinton was carried on like General Burgoyne, was a descendant 
through the young and accomplished Major of the French Huguenots who had settled 
John Andre, Clinton’s adjutant-general, in England after the Revocation of the.Edidl 
The treasonable correspondence between of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685. 

Arnold and Clinton had been carried on for When it became known to the British 
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more than a year, when, in September, Ministry that a secret commercial treaty had 
1780, Arnold and Andre met personally for been ^concluded between Holland and the 
the first time at Haverstraw, on the west United States, the British Parliament de- 
side , of the Hudson river. When their bar- dared war against Holland, on the 20th 
gain was closed, Major Andre prepared to of December, 1780. Thus England had 
return to Clinton’s headquarters at New now to contend, without any assistance, 
York. On his way, Andre was stopped and against France, Spain, Hofland and her 
made a prisoner by three young American rebellious colonies in North America. At 
militia-men; and on the 2d of Odlober (1780) about the same time the Empress Calh- 
he was hanged as a spj^ by the Americans, arine II. of Russia induced the govern- 
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ments of Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Ger- 
many and Port^al to unite with her in a 
maritime alliance called the Armed Neu- 
trality^ The alleged object of this powerful 
league was the defense of the neutral powers 
against the right of search claimed by Eng- 
land, but its real obje( 5 l was to deprive 
Great Britain of her maritime superiority. 

On the. I St of January, 1781, about thir- 
teen hundred Pennsylvania troops left 
Washington’s camp at Morristown, New 
Jersey, and marched toward Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of compelling the Congre.ss 
to provide the soldiers with pay and cloth- 
ing, which duty had long been negledled. 
When the mutineers arrived at Princeton, 
British emissaries sent by General Clinton 
tried to bribe them to enter the king’s ser- 
vice ; })ut tlie mutineers, indignant at the 
implied doubt of their patriotism and de- 
votion to the cause of freedom, handed the 
emissaries over to General Wayne for pun- 
ishment as spies. At Princeton the muti- 
neers were also met by a committee from 
Ihe Congress, promising that that body 
would provide for their necessities as soon 
as they returned to duty. The Pentisyl- 
vania mutineers accepted the promise and 
returned to camp. On the i8th of the same 
month (January, 1781) some of the New 
Jersey troops at Ponipton, in the same 
State, also mutinied ; but this disorder was 
suppressed by military force, and two of the 
ringleaders were hanged as a punishment 
for their mutiny. 

'^Il^ned of these events, the Congress and 
the American people put forth greater ex- 
ertions to ameliorate the condition of the 
troops ; and Robert Morris of Philadelphia 
was appointed by the Congress to the post 
of financial agent of the American govern- 
ment. ♦ 

Early in January, 1781, Arnold the traitor, 
with sixteen hundred Englisli and Tories, 
invaded Virginia, went up the James river, 
and destroyed much property at Richmond, 
lii March, General Lafayette was sent with 
twelve hundred Americans to oppose Ar- 
nold’s further advance in Virginia ; but the 
traitor was soon reinforced by two thousand 


English troops under GeiTeral Phillips, when 
he went up the James liver on another ma- 
rauding expedition. Soon afterward Ar- 
nold left Virginia, and Phillips died at 
Petersburg. 

The Southern States were the chief thea- 
ter of war in 1781. General Nathaniel 
Greene was entrusted with the command 
of the American armies in the South at the 
close of 1780. On the 17th of January, 1781, 
a part of Greene’s army, under General 
Daniel Morgan, defeated Tarleton’s cavalry 
in the battle of the Cowpens, in the north- 
western part of South Carolina, on which 
occasfon Colonels William A. Washington, 
of Virginia, and John Eager Howard, of 
Maryland, behaved very gallantly. After 
the battle Morgan retreated toward Vir- 
ginia with his five hundred prisoners, and 
was pursued by the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis. Greene soon joined Mor- 
gan, and the whole American army made a 
safe retreat across North Carolina into 
Virginia. After the Americans had crossed 
the Dan river, Cornwallis, greatly dispirited, 
gav^e up the pursuit, and took post at Hills- 
borough, in North Carolina. 

After a short rest in Virginia, Greene 
marched into North Carolina to oppose 
Cornwallis. A bloody battle was fought at 
Guilford Court House, near Hillsborough, 
on the 15th of March, 1781. Greene was 
driven from the field; but the army of Corn- 
wallis suffered severely, and after the !>attle 
it retired to Wilmington, on the Cape PVar 
river. After the battle of Guilford Court 
House, Greene advanced into South Caro- 
lina to oppo.se the British under Lord Raw- 
don. On the 19th of April, Greene was de- 
feated by Rawdon in the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill, near Camden. About the middle of 
May (1781) four important military posts 
in South Carolina fell into the hands of the 
Americans. 

On the 22d of May (1781) Greene* laid 
siege to Fort Ninety-Six. After vainly at- 
tempting for nearly a month to take the 
fort, Greene relinquished the siege and re- 
tired from the place on the 19th of June, 
and marched to the High Hills of Santee. 
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American troops iftder Colonels Pickens, throughout the Southern ^tes, and was 
Clarke and Henry Lee captured Augusta, condemned by the Aniericaiji as an ac 5 l of 
in Georgia, on the 5th of June, 1781, after unw^arrantable cruelty; but it was strongly 
after a siege of twelve days. urged by the British as a measure of justice. 

In August, 1781, Lord Rawdon sailed for During the summer of 1781 Greene en- 
England, leaving his army in command of camped on the High Hills of Santee. On 
Colonel Stuart. Before Rawdon’ s depart- the 8th of September he fought with the 
ure a tragic scene occurred in Charleston. English under Colonel vStuart the battle of 
Among those who were paroled by, the Eutaw Springs. Greene was driven from 
British after the capture of Charleston in his position, but during the night the Brit- 
1780 was Colonel Isaac Hayne of South i ish fled to Charleston and the American 
Carolina. When the British were driven army reoccupied the battle-field. The Aiuer- 



GICNKRAI, NATHANIEI. ORKENE. 

from the vicinity of his residence, Haync, ican guerrilla parties under Colonels Marion, 
considering himself released from the obliga- Sumter and Henry Lee confined the enemy 
lions of his parole, again took up arms to the sea-board; so that at the close of 1781 
against the British and was taken prisoner. Charleston and Savannah were the only 
He was brought before Colonel Balfour, the posts held by the British south of New 
British commandant at Charleston, who York. 

condemned him to death as a traitor, ah Lord Cornwallis left Wilmington, North 
though many Tories petitioned in his favor. Carolina, on the 25th of April, 1781, and 
Lord Rawdon, who was a man of generous arrived at Petersburg, Virgin^, on the 20th 
feelings, vainly exerted himself to .save the of May, where he took command of the 
prisoner, but finally consented to his execu- troops of the deceased General Phillips, 
tion. This aeftion caused great excitement Cornwallis moved beyond Richmond, de- 
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stroying a va^ amount of property; but he 
was compelled to retire before the Ameri- 
cans under General Wayne, Lafayette and 
Baro#Steuben. Soon afterward Cornwallis 
retired to the sea-coast, and fortified York- 
town, on the York river, near its mouth. 

Early in July, 1781, Washington’s army 
was reinforced by French troops under the 
Count de Rochambeau, and an attempt was 
about to be made to expel the English army 
under Sir Henry Clinton from New York 
city ; but when Clinton was reinforced by 
three thousand fresh troops from England, 
Washington resolved to march into Vir- 
ginia for the purpose of driving the British 
under Cornwallis from that State. After 
Washington had marched through New 
Jersey, Clinton sent the traitor Arnold on a 
plundering expedition into Connedlicut, for 
the purpose of inducing Washington to turn 
back. Although Arnold burned New Lon- 
don and massacred the American garrison 
under Colonel Ledyard at Fort Griswold^ 
Washington continued his march for Vir- 
ginia. 

On the 28th of September, 1781, the allied 
American and French armies, under General 
Washington and the Coi;nt de Rochambeau, 
appeared before York town. The Count de 
Grasse, with a powerful French fleet, ar- 
rived ill the mouth of the York river, 
from the West Indies. A vigorous siege 
of the English works was soon commenced. 
The besiegers opened a heavy cannonade 
upon the British works on the 9th of 0 ( 5 to- 
beffeind two of the British redoubts were 
captured by American and French storming 
parties under Lafayette. Reduced to great 
extremities, Cornwallis attempted to escape 
on the i6th with his army, and join Clin- 
ton at New York, but was prevented from 
so doing by a terrific storm; and three days 
afterward ( 0 < 5 lober 19, 1781) he surrendered 
York town and his entire army of seven 
thousand men to General Washington, and 
his shipping to the Count de Grasse, A 
few days aftef the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis, Sir Henry Clinton appeared at the 
njDUth of the Chesapeake bay with seven 
thousand English troops to assist Coniwal- 


lis; but, being too late, ne soon returned to 
New York, astonished and chagrined. 
Washington’s army returned to the Hudson, 
while the French troops passed the winter 
in Virginia. 

The surrender of Lord Cornwallis was 
hailed by the Americans as a harbinger of 
peace, and caused unbounded rejoicings 
throughout the United States. From every 
American hearthstone, from pulpits, from 
the American army, from legislative halls 
and from Congress, went up shouts to the 
Lord God Omnipotent for the great vidlory. 
A messenger with the despatch from Wash- 
ington reached Philadelphia at midnight 
Odlober 23, 1781; and the watchmen cried 
out: “Twelve o’clock and Corn^vallis is 
taken.” Very soon lights were seen in all 
the houses, and the excited people .soon 
poured into the streets and made the air 
resound with their huzzas. At an early 
hour in the morning, Odlober 24, 1781, Sec- 
retary Thomson read the letter to the as- 
sembled Congress. That body addressed 
thanks to the officers and soldiers, and then 
went in procession to church to offer thanks 
to God for the great* triumph. The Con- 
gress also appointed the 13th of December 
following as a day of national thanksgiving. 

The surrender of Cornwallis struck terror 
and amazement into the hearts of Lord 
North and his supporters in the British 
Parliament. In his dismay Lord North 
paced the room, and, throwing his arms 
about wildly, he kept exclaiming: “Q God! 
it is all over, it is dll over!” The English 
people, who had long desired peace, were 
now fully convinced of the utter impossibil- 
ity of restoring England’s colonial empire in 
NortTi America; and their demands found 
expression in Parliament, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

THE WAR IN OTHER QUARTERS. 

Although military operations were thus 
ended in North America, hostilities were 
now prosecuted with the greatest animosity 
between Great Britain and her European 
enemies. Since 1778 the war had extended 
to other parts of the world, and had been 
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condudled with va^us success by the Brit- 
ish against the French, the Spaniards and 
the Dutch on the ocean, in Africa and in 
the East and West Indies. The British 
fleets under Admirals Rodney, Keppel, 
Graves, Parker and others maintained the 
honor of England on the seas against the 
attacks of her combined enemies. 

The first collision between England and 
France in the War of the American Revo- 
lution occurred at sea. A British fleet 
under Admiral Keppel had been sent to 
cruise in the English Channel. Keppel en- 
countered the French fleet under D’Orvil- 
liers off Ushant, on ^he western coast of 
France, July 27, 1778; but being badly sup- 
ported by his second in command. Sir Ilugh 
Palliser, Keppel obtained no decisive suc- 
cess. Lord North’s Ministry took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to crush Keppel, 
who had bacn their political opponent; and* 
at their instigation Palliser preferred a 
charge of mi$conduc 5 l against his superior. 
But the court-martial’s verdidl disappointed 
the expedlations of the Ministry, as Keppel 
was honorably acquitted; while Palliser was 
afterward tried for dfsobedience of orders, 
and was partially condemned, being saved 
from a more ignominious vcrdidl only by 
the interposition of the whole power of the 
Ministry. 

Soon after the recognition of American 
independence by France, the English East 
India Company sent orders to its officers at 
Madras , to attack the neighboring post of 
Pondicherry, the capital of the French pos- 
sessions in India. An army of ten thou- 
sand men — Englishmen and Sepoys — accord- 
ingly besieged that post, and compelled it 
to surrender in 0 ( 5 lober of the same year, 

1 778. Chandernagore and Mah6 — the other 
French possessions in India — were also 
captured by the English during 1778; so 
that the French power in India was almost 
annihilated in one campaign. 

During the fall of 1778 and the ensuing 
winter the West Indies were the chief seat 
of the naval operations of England and 
France. In September, 1778, the governor 
of the French island of Martinique con- 
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quered the English island otoominica, and 
obtained possession of a la^e quantity of 
military stores; but in December of the 
same year a British fleet under Admiral 
Barrington conquered the PVench island of 
St. Lucia, after the P>ench fleet under the 
Count d’ Estaing had failed to relieve the 
island. 

As we have seen. Spain declared war 
against England in June, 1779. Spain had 
offered her mediation between England and 
France merely as th'^ forerunner of a rup- 
ture with England; and, on the pretext that 
her mediation had been slighted, she issued 
a declaration of war against Great Britain, 
as the ally of France. A combined PVench 
and Spanish land and naval force laid siege 
to Gibraltar. 

Early in 1779 a French fleet attacked and 
captured the British forts and facflories on 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia, on the west- 
ern coast of Africa. Later in the same year 
the French conquered the English islands 
of St. Vincent and Granada in the West 
Indies; but, as we have seen, the French 
fleet under the Count d’ Estaing, in conjunc- 
tion with an American land force, was re- 
pulsed in the siege of Savannah. 

In August, 1779, a combined French and 
Spanish armament swept the English Chan- 
nel and attempted an invasion of England. 
Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, was notoriously incompetent for 
his position; but his colleagues in the Min- 
istry, with the blind obstinacy which cj^r- 
a< 5 lerized all their measures, resolved t^e- 
tain him in office, in spite of the facfl that 
by his negledl Plymouth had been left in 
such a defenseless condition that its dock- 
3’ards and arsenal w^ere only saved from de- 
stru< 5 lion by the ignorance of the French 
and Spanish admirals. Fortunately for the 
English, the allied admirals thus raised the 
blockade of Plymouth, and the army of 
sixty thousand men which had been assem- 
bled on the opposite coast of France was 
withdrawn. • 

Even Ireland turned agains^England in 
this emergency, and a revolution began m 
that kingdom which at one time threatened a 
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separation frof Great Britain, but this revo- 
lution termin^ed bloodlessly. Most of the 
armj^, necessary for the defense of Ireland had 
been withdrawn from that country and sent 
to America to aid in suppressing the re- 
bellion against British authority there, and 
when the allied French and Spanish fleets 
menaced Ireland with invasion there were 
no preparations for the defense of that 
island. Left to themselves, the Irish peo- 
ple displayed a spirit worthy of the crisis. 
Companies of volunteers were enrolled in 
every town and distri( 5 l of Ireland. The 
Briti.sh government cheerfully .supplied 
arms. The volunteers chose officers, and 
the patriotic Karl of Charlemont was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of these inde- 
pendent companies, numbering one hundred 
thousand men. 

When England recovered her wonted na- 
val superiority the fear of invasion was re- 
moved; but the hundred thou.sand Irish 
volunteers retained their arms and refu.sed 
to disband, thus preserving their organiza- 
tion. They had learned the .secret of their 
strength, aiv?( were resolved to effecfl the re- 
generation of their country by e.stabli.shing 
the independence of the Iri.sh Parliament 
and the freedom of Iri.sh commerce. They 
accordingly demanded the repeal of Poy- 
ning’s Law, an old statute pas.sed by the 
English Parliament during the reign of 
Henry VII. requiring all adls pa.ssed by 
the Parliament of Ireland to be approved 
b5|^liat of England before they could be- 
come valid. They also demanded that the 
Irish House of I^ords should be recognized 
as a final Court of Appeal for Ireland. This 
was a new and unexpecfl;ed difficulty for 
Lord North’s Ministry; but the Mini.stry 
pursued consistently their steady course of 
narrow and illiberal policy and refu.sed to 
make any conce.ssion, thus bringing Ireland 
to the very brink of revolution. 

Early in January, 1780, the British fleet 
under Admiral Sir George Rodney, the 
greatest English admiral except NeLson and 
Blake, whildPon the way to relieve the be- 
iSaguered fortress of Gibraltar, captured a 
Spani.sh squadron of seven ships-of-war and 


many transports; and several days after- 
ward this same British fleet defeated a 
much larger Spanish squadron off Cape St. 
Vincent, on the coast of Portugal, capturing 
six of the heaviest Spanish vessels and dis- 
persing the remainder. By the.se vidlories 
Admiral Rodney was enabled to relieve the 
beleaguered British garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Minorca; after which he sailed to the 
West Indies, and thrice encountered the 
French fleet, but with only partial succe.ss. 

In August, 1780, the English suffered a 
heavy loss in the capture of the outward 
bound East and We.st India fleets of mer- 
chant ve.ssels by a Spanish fleet off the 
western coa.st of France. The Spaniards 
took most of the linglish forts on the Mis- 
si.ssippi during the year 1780. 

Lord North’s Mini.stry had hitherto found 
Parliament ready to sustain all their meas- 
ures, but the many petitions pre.sented from 
the counties and the principal towns of 
Great Britain against the Ministry soon gave 
ri.se to a formidable opposition to the admin- 
istration. At length, April 6, 1780, Mr. 
Dunning pre.sented his famous resolutibn in 
the Hou.se of Commons ‘ ‘that the influence of 
the crown has increa.sed, is increasing, and 
ought to be dimini.shed.” This re.solution 
was carried by a majority of twenty-eight 
votes; but a second re.solution, intended to 
give efifedl to the first, was rejedled by a 
majority of fifty-one ; and the Ministry soon 
recovered its wonted superiority. 

In the midst of the war, the British Par- 
liament did a wise adl in repealing .some 
of the penal laws against the Roman Cath- 
olics; but this a( 5 lion of Parliament pro- 
duced the most disgraceful riots in .some of 
the leading cities of Great Britain, particu- 
larly Edinburgh and London. In June, 
1780, an immense mob, aroused by the ex- 
ertions of some misguided bigots and fanat- 
ics, assembled in St. George’s Fields, Lon- 
don, to petition for a repeal of the laws that 
had been passed in favor of the Roman 
Catholics. After adopting .several re.solu- 
tions the mob proceeded in large parties to 
the avenues leading to the House of Com- 
mons, and there insulted several of the 
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members. Lord George Gordon, a visionary land. Portugal, Prussia aft the German 
enthusiast, came out of the House of Com- Empire readily joined the Einpress of Rus- 
nions and informed the mob that their peti- sia in the Armed Neutrality. France and 
tion had been rejedled. Thereupon the en- Spain expressed their approval of the terms 
raged mob proceeded to the greatest out- of this maritime league; while England, 
rages and held control of the city for several | thus opposed by the whole civilized world, 
days, burning the Roman Catholic chapels j was obliged to submit to this exposition of 
in and about town, and also several private , the rights of neutral powers, 
dwellings, the prisons of Newgate; the Since the conclusion of the alliance be- 
Kilig’s Bench and the Fleet. Even the ' tween France and the United States mutual 
Bank of England was threatened, and was : recriminations had been almost constantly 
only preserved with the greatest difficulty. | passing between England and Holland, the 
The greatest loss sustained by the public j former accusing the latter of supplying the 
was the destrudlion of the manuscripts of | enemies of Great Britain with military and 
Lord Mansfield, the most distinguished j naval stores contrary to the treaty stipula- 
lawyer of his time, who had made himself tions, and the Dutch Republic complaining 
obnoxious by the part which he had taken that many of her vessels not laden with con- 
as a judge in sustaining prosecutions for 1 traband goods had been seized and carried 
libels agaiiivSt the government The riot was j into British ports. A partial collision between 
only suppressed when the military w^ere i an English fleet and a Dutch squadron early 
called out, aud after tw^o hundred and twenty ' in 1780 increased the liostile feelings of the 
of the mob had been killed or wounded. j two nations. The papers found in the pos* 
The povsition taken by Great Britain in | session of Mr. Laurens, a former president 
claiming the right to search neutral vessels of the American Congre.ss, upon his capture 
for contraband goods, along wdth her seizure by a BritivSh cruiser, revealed the existence 
of vessels not laden 'jnth exceptionable car- of a commercial treaty betw’een Holland 
goes, produced a formidable opposition to ' and the United States; whereupon England 
her in 1780 by most of the European powers, | declared war against Holland, December 20, 
which united in the Armed Neutrality for ' 1780. The Dutch shipping in British ports 
the protedlion of the commerce of neutral was detained, and the British Mini.stry sent 
nations. The instigator and liead of this orders to the British commanders in the 
powerful league was the Empress Catharine West Indies to attack the Dutch possessions 
tile Great of Russia, who as.sertcd in her in that quarter immediately, 
manifesto to the courts of England, France Accordingly the British fleet under Ad- 
and Spain that she had adopted the follow- niiral vSir George Rodney appeared re 
ing principles, which .she w^ould aiphold and the Dutch island of St. Eu.statia, a free port 
defend with all her naval powder; i. That abounding with wealth as a great emporium 
neutral ships should enjoy free navigation of the West India trade. The inhabitants 
from one port to another, even upon the wxTe taken w’holly by surprise wiien Ad- 
coasts of belligerent powders, except to ports miral Rodney sent a peremptory order to 
a( 5 tually blockaded. 2. That all effedls con- the Dutch governor of the island to sur- 
veyed by such ships, excepting only warlike render the island and its dependencies 
stores, should be free. 3. That whenever within an hour, February 3, 1781. Unable 
any vessel should have shown by its papers to make any resistance, the governor sur- 
that it was not the carrier of any contraband rendered the island unconditionally ; anil 
article it should not be liable to seizure or property estimated at the '^alue of four 
detention. 4. That only such ports should million pounds sterling became the prize 
be considered blockaded before wiiich w^as of the captors. The Duteh merchant 
stationed a force sufficient to render the fleet of thirty vessels taken by the British 
entrance perilous. Sweden, Denmark, Hoi- was recaptured by a French squadron and 
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conveyed to in France. A British 

fleet reduced settlements of Demerara 
and Essequibo, in Dutch Guiana, in South 
America; but a British squadron on its way 
to attack the Dutch colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope was defeated off the Cape de 
Verde Islands by the French fleet under 
Bailli de Suffrein. i 

In May, 1781, the Spanish governor of 
Louisiana completed the conquest of Florida 
from the English by the capture of Pensa- 
cola. The Phiglish and PVench fleets had 
several partial engagements in the West 
Indies in April, May and June, 1781, but 
without any decisive results. Late in May 
(1781) a large French land force effe< 5 led a 
landing on the island of Tobago, which sur- 
rendered to them June 3d. In August 
(1781) a severe but indeci.sive engagement 
occurred on the Dogger Bank, in the North 
Sea, between the English fleet under Ad- 
miral Sir Peter Parker and the Dutch fleet 
under Admiral Zoutman. Both fleets were 
rendered almo.st unmanageable, and re- 
gained their respeeflive ports with extreme 
difficulty. 

As we have seen, the war in North 
America ended with the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis to General Washington at York- 
town, Virginia, Oc 5 tober 19, 1781. In the 
meantime the attention of all Europe was 
attrac 5 led to the .siege of Gibraltar by the 
combined armies and navies of PVance and 
Spain. The fortress had been Ijesieged 
sin^ 1779, but the be.siegers had made no 
prc)g^ss in the way of its redueflion. The 
garrison in the fortre.ss consi.«ted of .seven 
thou.sand British troops under General El- 
liot, and suffered greatly for want of fuel and 
provisions, while being expo.sed to an almost 
incessant cannonade from the Spanish bat- 
teries situated on the peninsula connedling 
the fortre.ss with the mainland. During 
three weeks in May, 1781, one hundred 
thoiLsand shot and shell were thrown into 
the fortress. All Europe considered a longer 
defen.se of th# fortress impossible ; but sud- 
denly, on the night of November 27, 1781, 
a^jeledl band of two thousand men from the 
brave little British garrison made a sally 


from the fortress, and stormed and utterly 
demolished the enemy’s works in less than 
an hour, inflicfling a damage estimated at 
two million pounds sterling. 

During the .same month (November, 1781) 
the French fleet under the Count de Gra.sse 
had recaptured the Dutch island of St. 
Phistatia, in the We.st Indies, from the 
British. The French afterward conquered,^ 
the island of St. Christophers, Nevis and 
Montserrat from the English. In February, 
1782, the French also recaptured the Dutch 
settlements of Demerara and Essequibo, in 
Guiana, in South America, from the Eng- 
li.sh. 

In February, 1782, the Spaniards com- 
pelled the island of Minorca to surrender, 
after a long siege almost as memorable as 
that of Gibraltar, during which the British 
garrison made a most heroic defense. It 
appeared that England would be driven into 
a dishonorable peace, but the heroic deter- 
mination of the English people to uphold 
their national honor was never more strik- 
ingly manifested. With the whole civilized 
world united against her, Great Britain was 
re.scued from her dangerous and humiliating 
position by the vicflories of lier navy. 

The Briti.sh fleet under Admiral Rodney 
gained a great and decisive vieftory over the 
French fleet under the Count de Grasse in 
the West Indies, between the i.slands of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, April 12, 1782; 
most of the French ships being captured, 
that of the Count de Gra.SvSe among the 
number, and the French loss in killed, 
wounded and prisoners being eleven thou- 
.sand men, while the loss of the Engli.sh in 
killed and wounded was only about eleven 
hundred. 

During the year 1782 the fortress of Gib- 
raltar, which had bidden defiance to the 
armies and navies of France and Spain for 
three years, sustained one of the most mem- 
orable .sieges recorded in the annals of war- 
fare. The Spaniards had constructed many 
enormous floating batteries in the bay of 
Gibraltar, and twelve hundred pieces of 
heavy ordnance had been brought to the 
I place to be used in the different methods of 
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assault. In addition to their floating bat- 
teries, the besiegers had eighty large boats, 
mounted with heavy guns and mortars, 
along with an immense number of frigates, 
sloops and schooners; while the united fleets 
of France and Spain, consisting of fifty 
ships-of-the-line, were to cover and support 
the assault on the fortress. Eighty thousand 
])arrels of gunpowder w^ere provided for the 
occasion, and more than a hundred thousand 
French and Spanish soldiers and seamen 
were employed in the siege of the strong 
fortress. 

A grand attack was opened on the fortress 
on September 13, 1782. Early in the morn- 
ing of that day the Spanish floating batter- 
ies came forward, and at ten o’clock they 
took their stations about a thousand yards 
from the rock of Gibraltar and opened a 
terrific cannonade, which was joined in by 
all the artillery and mortars in the Spanish 
lines and approaches. At the same time 
the heroic British garrison under General 
Elliot replied with all their batteries, dis- 
charging both hot and cold shot; and for 
several hours both sides maintained a ter- 
rific cannonade and bombardment without 
the least intermission. About two o’clock 
ill the afternoon the largest Spanish floating 
battery was observed to emit smoke, and 
toward midnight it was plainly perceived 
to be on fire. The fight was still raging 
fiercely, and other floating batteries began 
to kindle. Signals of distress were made, 
and boats were sent to take the men from 
the burning ships; but. these boats were in- 
terrupted by the English gunboats, which 
now advanced to the assault, raking the 
whole line of Spanish floating batteries 
with their fire, and thus completing the con- 
fusion. The floating batteries were soon 
abandoned to the flames or to the English. 

The groans and shrieks of -the Spaniards 
on board the burning ships were pitiful be- 
yond description, and the Spaniards ceased 
firing; whereupon the English, with char- 
acteristic humanity, forgetting that the 
Spaniards were their enemies, and thinking 
of them only as sufiering fellowmen, has- 
tened to their rescue, and saved four hun- 
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dred of them from the perils by which they 
were surrounded. But all ^ floating bat- 
teries were consumed by the flames, and 
the French and Spanish armies and fleets 
were unable to renew the assault. During 
the night the brave garrison of Gibraltar 
was relieved by Lord Howe’s fleet from 
England, and the French and Spaniards re- 
linquished the siege of the impregnable for- 
tress. 

The siege of Gibraltar was the last im- 
portant event of the War of the American 
Revolution in Europe; but in the meantime 
the struggle had extended to India, where 
Hyder Ali, Sultan of Mysore, a soldier of 
fortune, had l)een engaged in hostilities 
with the English East India Company .since 
1767, but with little success until the War 
of American Independence, when he was 
aided by the French and the Dutch. After 
the English East India Company, during 
the administration of Warren Hastings, 
who had become Governor General of Brit- 
ish India in 1773, had reduced all the 
French settlements in India and humbled 
the Mahrattas, Hyder Ali and his valiant 
son Tippoo Saib entered the Carnatic in 1780 
with an army of a hundred thousand native 
Hindoos, aided by a French force, and at- 
tacked and annihilated the English forces 
in the presidency of Madras under Baillie 
and Fletclier, killing or capturing the whole 
force. Madras was in extreme danger of 
capture. In 17S1 the English were rein- 
forced; and the progre.ss of Hyder Ali in 
the Carnatic was checked by Sir Eyre C<|^e, 
who recovered the Carnatic and totally 
routed Hyder Ali at the head of two hun- 
dred thousand men at Porto Novo, Cudda- 
lore and Pallalore. 

In 1 782 the English captured Negapatam 
and all the Dutch settlements in India; but 
this success was interrupted by the defeat 
of Colonel Braithwaite, whose forces were 
surprised, surrounded and cut to pieces by 
a native force under Tippoo vSaib and an 
auxiliary PVench force under M. Lally. In 
1783 several indecisive actions occurred be- 
tween the British fleet under Admir^ 
Hughes and the French fleet under Bailli 
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de Suffrein in the Indian seas, but the oper- 
ations on lanc^’ere impeded by the jeal- 
ousies of the cwil and military authorities. 
Hyder Ali died in 1782, and was succeeded 
as Sultan of Mysore by his son Tippoo Saib, 
who, after the conclusion of peace between 
Kngland and France in 1783, concluded a 
treaty with the lingllsh Fast India Com- 
pany, in which the Company made humili- 
ating concessions which detracted from the 
respedl hitherto paid to the English name 
in India, A. D. 1784. 

KND OK THK WAR. 

As we have seen, the ; urrender of Lord 
Cornwallis had fully convinced the English 
people of the folly and hopelevssness of re- 
covering the British dominion in North 
America; but Lord North’s Ministry de- 
clared their determination to carry on “a 
war of posts.” The nation at large opposed 
this foolish proje(5l; and Parliament, yielding 
to the voice of the English people, gradu- 
ally withdrew its support from the adminivS- 
tration. Finally, on March 4, 1782, on the 
motion of General Conway, the House of 
Commons voted that ‘ ‘ whoever shall advise 
His Majesty to the continuation of the 
American war shall be considered a public 
enemy.” This vote of want of confidence 
in the Ministry led to the immediate resig- 
nation of Lord North and his colleagues; 
whereupon a Whig Ministry under the 
Marquis of Rockingham came into power, 
pledged to the restoration of peace. A 
ni^|«ber of this Ministry was the great 
statesman Charles James Fox, an earnest 
friend of the Americans during the whole 
period of the war, and an opponent of the 
system of Parliamentary taxation of the 
colonies, \/hich had led to the war. 

The New Ministry immediately com- 
menced negotiations for peace with all the 
lx?lligerent powers at war with England, 
and sent orders to the British commanders 
in America to cease from hostilities against 
the Americans; but the negotiations were 
protradled for some months by the changes 
in the British Ministry, while hostilities 
\^bre prosecuted with vigor between Great 


Britain and her European enemies until 
after the repulse of the French and Span- 
iards in the siege of Gibraltar, in September, 
1782. The Marquis of Rockingham, whovse 
administration was signalized by the con- 
cession of Ireland’s legislative independence, 
died in July, 1782; whereupon the Earl ot 
Shelburne became Prime Minister, which so 
displeased Mr. Fox and the larger Whig 
faeflion which he headed that he and his 
friends in the Ministry resigned. 

Conferences for peace were opened at 
Paris, through the mediation of the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Germany and the Empress 
Catharine the Great of Russia ; and, under 
the Ministry of the Earl of Shelburne, Great 
Britain concluded peace with the belligerent 
powers with which she had been at war. 
The United States appointed John Adams 
of Massachusetts, John Jay of New York, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia and Henry 
Laurens of South Carolina to proceed to 
France as commissioners to conclude a 
treaty of peace with Great Britain ; hut 
Mr. Jefferson did not serve. 

By the Preliniinaryf Peace of Versailles, 
November 30, 1782, between England and 
the United States, the former acknowledged 
the independence of the latter. England 
concluded the Preliminary Peace of Paris 
with France and Spain, January 20, 1783; 
England and France restoring their re- 
.spe(5live conquests, except the island of 
Tobago, in the West Indies, and the forts 
on the river Senegal, in Africa, which were 
retained by France ; while Spain kept 
Florida and the island of Minorca, but 
could not purchase Gibraltar, though she 
offered Oran, in Africa, and the island of 
Porto Rico, in the West Indies, in exchange. 
Though England unreservedly acknowl- 
edged the independence of the United 
States, she retained Canada, the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Labrador and Newfoundland. Finally, 
September 3, 1783, a definitive treaty of 
peace Avas signed at Paris between the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Spain; and the United States became an ac- 
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Icnowledged power among the nations of 
the earth, with its boundaries extending 
northward to the Great Lakes and Canada, 
westward to the Mississippi, and southward 
to the Spanish possessions on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and obtained an unlimited right of 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland. 

The preliminary treaty of peace between 
England and Holland was signed at l^aris, 
September 3, 1783; but the definitive treaty 
between these two powers was not .signed 
until May 20, 1784, when* the Dutch ceded 
Negapatam to Great Britain, and granted 
to British subje< 5 ls a free trade in the 
Indian seas in which the Dutch had hither- 
to maintained an exclusive commerce and 
navigation. 

Although the establishment of American 
independence may have been galling to 
English pride, the United States as an in- 
dependent republic were of far greater com- 
mercial value to the mother country" than 
they had been as English colonies; while 
the overtaxed English people were relieved 
of the burden of supporting an extensive 
military establishment three thousand miles 
from home, and their ^laterial prosperity was 
thereby unhampered. 

Says John Richard Green, the Engli.sh 
historian: “What startled men most at the 
time was the discovery that England was 
not ruined by the loss of her colonies or by 
the completeness of her defeat. She rose 
from it indeed stronger and greater than 
ever. The next ten years saw a display of 
industrial activity such as the world had 
never witnessed before. During the twenty 
years which followed she wrestled almost 
single-handed again.st the energy of the 
French Revolution, as well as against the 
colossal force of Napoleonic tyranny, and 
came out of the one struggle unconquered 
and out of the other a conqueror. Never 
had England stood higher among the 
nations of the Old World than after 
Waterloo; but she was already con.scious 
that her real greatness lay not in the Old 
World but in the New\ From the moment 
of the Declaration of Independence it mat- 
tered little whether England counted for 
79 


less or more with the nations around her. 
She was no longer a mere r^l of Germany 
or Ru.ssia or France. She was from that 
hour a mother of nations. In America she 
had begotten a great people, and her emi- 
grant ships were still to carry on the move- 
ment of the Teutonic race from which she 
.she herself had sprung. Her work was to 
be (X)lonii5ation. Her settlers were to dis- 
pute Africa with the Kaffir and the Hotten- 
tot, to wrest New Zealand from the Maori, 
to .sow on the shores of Australia the seeds 
of great nations. And to the.se nations she 
was to give not only her blood and her 
.speech, but the freedom which she had 
won. It is the thought of this which flings 
its grandeur around the pettiest details of 
our story in the past. The history of France 
has little result beyond France itself. Ger- 
man or Italian history has no dire( 5 l i.ssue 
outside the bounds of Germany or Italy. 
But Fhigland is only a small part of the out- 
come of Engli.sh history. Its greatest i.ssue 
lies not within the narrow limits of the 
mother i.sland, but in the destinies of na- 
tions 3’et to be. The .struggles of her pa- 
triots, the wisdom of her statesmen, the 
steady love of liberty and law in her people 
at large, were .shaping in the past of our 
little i.sland the future of mankind.” 

The British evacuated Savannah on the 
nth of July, 1782; Charleston on the 14th 
of December of the same year; and New 
York on the 25th of November, 1783. The 
joy of the Americans at the return of peace 
was mingled with gloomy apprehensioi]^f 
coming evil, foreshadowed in the nnirmur- 
ings of the unpaid .soldiers, the condition 
of the public finances, and the jealousies of 
the States. The soldiers had been unpaid 
for a long time, becau.se the national trea.s- 
ury was empty. Crafty men encouraged 
the di.scontent of the army by charging 
Congress with negledl; and in the .spring 
of 1783 an anonymous address was circu- 
lated in Wa.shington’s camp at Newburg, 
on the Hud.son, advising the •rmy to take 
matters into its own hands, and to obtain 
jUvStice by making a demonstration thaj 
should arouse the fears of the American 
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people and Congress; but Washington’s 
great influen^ and sagacity induced the 
officers to desist from their purpose, and 
thus a threatening cloud was dispelled in a 
few days. 

A cessation of hostilities was proclaimed 
in Washington’s army at Newburg on the 


pended on a ribbon, on the breast of which 
was a medallion with a device representing 
Cincinnatus receiving the Roman Senators. 

On the 3d of November, 1783, the Amer- 
ican army was disbanded; and the American 
soldiers returned to their homes, to enjoy 
the freedom which their valor had won, and 
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(« )rij.Mnal paiiuinjir by Stuart fo 

eighth anniversary of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington, April 19, 1783. On June 19, 1783, 
many of the officers at Newburg met and 
formed a permanent association known as 
the Society of the Cincinnati^ eleAiiig Wash- 
i|igton the first president of the society, and 
seledling as their emblem a gold eagle sus- 


the Marquis of LiintirloHne.l 

to receive the grateful benedic^lions of their 
countrymen. After an affe< 5 lionate parting 
with his officers in New York City, on the 
4th of December, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, in Maryland, where the Con- 
gress was in session; and on the 23d of De- 
cember (1783) he resigned into the hands 
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of that body his commission of com- 
niander-iii-chief of the armies of the United 
States, in a simple and touching address, to 
which an equally affedling response was 
made by the President of the Congress, 
General Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania. 
Washington then returned to his farm at 
Mount Vernon, on the hanks of the Poto- 
mac, carrying with him the esteem ^and 
gratitude of his countrymen, and the admi- 
ration of the world. Thus Washington, 
like Cincinnatus, after delivering his coun- 
try from its enemies, returned to private 
life. 

Says John Richard Green, the English 
historian, concerning Washington: “No 
nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of 
a nation’s life. Washington was grave and 
courteous in address; his manners were 
simple and unpretending; his silence and 
the serene calmness of his temper spoke of 
a perfe( 5 t self-mastery; but there was little 
in his outer bearing to reveal the grandeur 
of vSoul which lifts his figure, with all the 
simple majesty of an ancient statue, out of 
the smaller passions^ the meaner impulses 
of the world around him. What recom- 
mended him for command as yet was simply 
his weight among his fellow-landowners 
of Virginia, and the experience of war 
which he had gained by^service in Brad- 
dock’s luckless expedition against Fort 
Duquestie. It was only as the weary fight 
went on that the colonists learned little by 
little the greatness of their leader — his 
clear judgment, his heroic endurance, his 
silence under difficulties, his calmness in 
the hour of danger or defeat, the patience 
with which he waited, the quickness and 
hardness with which he struck, the lofty 
and serene sense of duty that never swerved 
from its task through revSentment or jeal- 
ousy, that never through war or peace felt 
the touch of a meaner ambition, that knew 
no aim save that of guarding the freedom 
of his fellow-countrymen, and no personal 
longing save that of returning to his own 
fireside when their freedom w^as secured. It 
was almost unconsciously that men learned 
to cling to Washington with a trust and 


faith such as few other meiAave won, and 
to regard him with a reverence which 
still hushes us in presence of his memory. 
Even America hardly recognized his jreal 
grandeur till death set its seal on ‘ the man 
first m war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.’ Washington, 
more than any of his fellow-colonists, repre- 
sented the clinging of the Virginia land- 
owners to the mother country, and his ac- 
ceptance of the command proved that even 
the most moderate among them had no hope 
now save in arms.’’ 

THE WASHINGTON FAMILY. 

The Washington family beloifged to the 
gentry of England, and was more than 
seven centuries old. The founder of the 
family in England w^as Thorfin the Dane, 
Earl of the Orkney Isles, also called Torkill 
of Richmondshire, England, Baron and 
Lord of "^anfield, who was one of the Dan- 
ish Sea-kings who ravaged luigland for two 
centuries during the reigns of its Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and was said to have been de- 
scended from the Scandinavian god Odin 
through the royal line of Denmark in thirty- 
two generations. Thorfin the Dane was 
born about A. D. 1010, and settled in York- 
shire, England, about 1030 or 1035, about 
three decades before the Norman Conquest 
of England. 

The Washington family derives its name 
from the village of Wa.ssington, near Rav- 
ensworth, now called Wharleton, in the^^r- 
i.sh of . Kirkby-Ravensworth, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. ♦ As the family mul- 
tiplied in succeeding generations it spread 
from Yorkshire into Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Buckingham.shire, 
Warwickshire and Kent. The old home 
of the Washingtons at the village of Sul- 
grave, in Northamptonshire, England, is 
still standing; and the house was built by 
Hon. Laurence Wa.shington, Mayor of 
Northampton, about A. D. 1 5^. It is also 
said that America was discovered by rela- 
tives of Thorfin the Dane, the progenitor 
of the Washington family, labout five -ceS- 
turies before Columbus landed on its shores. 
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Colonel Sir Ji iry Washington fought on landed gentry of ‘ England, so General 
the king’s side auring the civil war between Washingtotr belonged to the aristocratic 
Charles I. and Parliament, leading a storm- landholding class of Virginia, which in its 
ing party at Bristol and defending Wor- political and social conditions was more like 
cester against the Parliamentary forces in the mother country than any other of the 
1646. Anglo-American colonies. The landholders 

General George Washington was de- were the first of the four classes of Virginia 
scended from Thorfin the Dane through .society. 

twenty-three generations, and was the great- General Wa.shington was educated chiefly 



MARTHA WA.SniNOT()N AT THE AGE OF TWF.NTY-FOUR. 

[From a pamtins’by Woolaston.l 


grand.son of Colonel John Washington, by his mother; his father, Augustine Wa.sh- 
who, with his brother Laurence Washington, ington, having died when his son was only 
emigrated from Warton, Lancashire, Phig- ten years old. George became a surv’eyor, 
land, to Ami‘rica in 1659, and .settled in and* was early inured to hardships and filled 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, where the with a knowledge of the forest and of the 
illustrious American Revolutionary com- Indian charadler, which became of much 
mander-in-chief was born February 22, 1732. service to him. While still a youth he was 
As his ancestors had belonged to the about to enlist as a midshipman in the Brit- 
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isji navy, but his mother’s opposition caused and he was delegate froiUjWirginia to the 
him to remain at home; and the family First and Second Continental Congresses, 
estate of Mt. Vernon was named after the being a member of the Second Continental 
British Admiral Vernon, under whom his Congress when that l)ody appointed him 
elder brother, Captain Laurence Washing- comman<fer-in-chief of the American armies. 
Jon, had served in the unfortunate Cxpedi- At his death he was worth eight hundred 
tion against the Spanish town of Cartha- thousand dollars, and was in his time 



ST. PKTER’S church, WHERK WASHINGTON WAS MARRIKD. 

{ By permis&ian of Magazine of American History.] 


gena, in South America, in 1740. George next to the richest man in the United States. 
Washington married a widow, Mrs. Mhrtha “Of all the noble faniiH4|s of England 
Custis, and died without leaving any off- that of Washington is the most ancient and 
spring. After his service in the French one of the most illustrious. Tracing back 
and Indian War he was for some time a through the royal line of Denmark to tliat 
member of the Virginia House of Burgesses; great hero king Odiiu the founder of Scan- 
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dinavia, B. C.^o, whose life and charadler 
were so great Md glorious that his people * 
deified himself and family, and thus estab- 
lished a Scandinavian mythology of equal 
magnitude and grandeur with that of an- 
cient Greece and Egypt, and of such mi- 
nuteness in detail as to have confused some 
historians who were unable to separate the 
real from the mythological history. The 
remarkable resemblance of chara<5ler be- 
tween Odin and his descendant Washing- 
ton, separated by a period of eighteen ceii; 
tiiries, is so great as to excite the profound 
and devout astonishment of the genealogical 
■student — one the founder of the most emi- 
nent race of kings and conquerors, and the 
other of the grand republic of America.** 

CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

At the close of the War of the American 
Revolution most of the thirteen original 
States had assumed their pre.sent limits. 
New Hampshire, for a long time claiming 
jurisdidlion over Vermont, had yielded her 
claim to New York, and had taken the Con- 
necflicut river as her western boundar3\ 
Ma.ssachusetts still exercised jurisdiction 
over Maine, but had arranged her western 
boundary with New York as at present, ac- 
cepting the proprietorship of large tracts of 
land in Western New York in satisfaction 
of the claim of her charter to territory far- 
ther west. Rhode Island and Connecticut 
had boundaries essentially the same as at 
present ; Connecticut retaining, of all her 
claiWw under her charter, only a part of her 
territory south of Lake Erie, known as the 
Connecticut Reserve, which now forms the 
north-eastern portion of the State of Ohio. 
New York claimed Vermont with the rest 
of her present territory. New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland had their 
present limits. Virginia included Kentucky, 
and North Carolina included Tennessee. 
South Carolina had her present limits, and 
Georgia claimed all of the present Alabama 
and Mississipfrt that then belonged to the 
United States. 

There had been little increase in the pop- 
ulation of the United States during the War 


of the American Revolution ; as iramigr^ 
tion almost ceased, and as many men had 
fallen in battle, while many Tories left the 
country, .some of them founding the prov- 
ince of Canada West, now Ontario. 

When the Revolution had commenced, 
the Americans were chiefly farmers, mer- 
chants, mechanics and fishermen, who were 
engaged in the ordinary duties of their 
respec5live occupations, and were sober, 
honest and industrious. But when the 
struggle for independence had begun, new 
fields for exertion were o^Dened, and a great 
change suddenly came about in the Ameri- 
can people. Many who had pre\dously been 
known only in the humble sphere of peace- 
ful callings soon exhibited talents for war or 
statesmanship. 

The war also did much to extinguish 
local peculiarities and prejudices, but also 
introduced a greater laxity of manners and 
morals. An army always carries deep vices 
in its train, and communicates its corruption 
to society. The failure of the public credit 
through the depreciation of the Continental 
Money so far disabled individuals to fulfill 
their private engagements that the breach 
X)f such engagements became very general, 
and was at length not considered dishonor- 
able. Thus that high sense of integrity 
which had previously existed was exchanged 
for more loose and slippery notions of honor 
and honesty, but after the return of peace 
things returned somewhat to their former 
condition. ThOvSe sober habits for which 
the Americans had been formerly distin- 
guished began to return. Business assumed 
a more regular and equitable charadler, and 
the tumultuous passions excited by the war 
subsided. 

The frequent intercourse between different 
portions of the country promoted by the war 
had softened se<5larian prejudices, and had 
almost extinguished the spirit of intolerance; 
but the war had also introduced irreligion 
and infidelity. The atheistical philosophy 
which had spread over France was com- 
municated to the American army by the 
French allies, thus tending to produce a 
serious decline in the tone of religious feel- 
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ipg among the American people. Thus the 
atheistical writings of Voltaire, Rousseau 
and others spread in the United States with 
alarming rapidity; and there were American 
writers of infidel w^orks, such as Colonel 
Ethan Allen of Vermont, whose Oracles of 
Reason had already appeared, and Thomas 
Paine, who had come to America from Eng- 
land at the beginning of the war and .had 
supported the American cause by such 
writings as Common Sense and the Crisis^ 
and who had afterward written his cele- 
brated skeptical work, the Age of Reason, 
whose effedls were long felt in the country. 
Religious institutions suffered much negle( 5 l 
during the war ; as churches were often de- 
molished, or converted into barracks; while 
public worship was frequently suspended. 
After the war there was a revival of religion, 
and infidelity began to lose some ground. 
During this i^eriod Methodism was intro- 
duced into the United ^States from England, 
and increased rapidl3% especially in the 
Middle States, producing beneficial effedls 
upon society. 

Education also suffered ‘during the war, 
along with other kfiidred interests. The 
course of instrudlion was suspended in sev- 
eral colleges. Professor and student turned 
soldiers. Common schools, which had l)e- 
fore been fostered by the state, the church 
or the family, w^ere neglec 5 ted during the 
war, and in many instances were entirely 
overlooked and allowed to perish. But after 
the war there was a revival of interest in 
education, and in a few years several col- 
leges and other institutions of learning were 
established in various portions of the United 
States. During this period there was much 
added to the political and other literature of 
the English language in the United States. 

The writings of American soldiers and 
statesmen were almost as important as their 
a< 5 tions in the field or in the cabinet. There 
were other writers who were conspicuous 
solely by their literary efforts. Such was 
the Englishman Thomas Paine, wdiose pam- 
phlet called Common Sense, which appeared 
in 1776, as already noticed, had contrib- 
uted largely to preparing the American 
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people for independence. His other pam- 
phlets, issued during the nipiKt few years of 
the war under Uie name of the Crisis, were 
of equal influence on the American cause. 
John Trumbull of Connec 5 licut wrote a poem 
called MeEingal, which was a satire upon his 
countrymen and their foes. Francis liop- 
kinson of Philadelphia was the liuthor of 
various produrtions in prose and poetry re- 
lating to the war, and Philip Freneau of New 
York wrote popular poems upon the battles 
of the Revolution. The influence of this 
literature was felt in spreading the spirit 
of the camp and of the council around the 
fireside and within the closet, arousing sym- 
pathy, exciting adlion, and thus contribu- 
ting vastly to the national redemption. Will- 
iam Billings of Boston was the first of 
American musical composers, and such was 
his enthusiasm for his art and for his coun- 
try that he moved many a spirit by his 
ardent strains. His melodies were heard 
on the march and on the battle-field as well 
as in the choir, and such as his Independence 
and his Columbia may be called psalms of 
the Revolution and the Constitution. 

' During the war American commerce 
ceased, but it revived when peace returned. 
Most of the American shipping w^as de- 
stroyed by the Briti.sh during the war, or 
perished by a natural process of decay. The 
coasts of the United States were so lined 
with British cruisers that navigation became 
too hazardous to be pursued to any consid- 
erable extent. During the first two 3’^rs 
after the return of peace the imports ^rrom 
England alone amounted to thirty million 
dollars, while the exports of the XTnited 
States to England were only from eight mil- 
lion to nine million dollars. 

At this period arts and manufaeflures 
made considerable progress in the United 
States. As the American people had been 
cut off by the war from foreign sources they 
had been obliged to depend upon their own 
industry and ingenuity to furnish articles 
required by the struggle ancFby the usual 
occupations of life. When peace returned, 
many branches of manufadlure had become 
so firmly established that they held their 
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ground, even spainst the large importations 
immediately fmWowing. 

During the war agriculture was greatly 
interrupted by the withdrawal of laborers 
to the camp and by the distradlions which 
disturbed all the occupations of society. 
But within a few years after the return of 
peace the exports of agricultural products 
from the ITiiited States were again consider- 
able. About the year 1 783 attention began 
to be dire( 5 led to the culture of cotton in the 
Southern States, and that agricultural prod- 
udl became a staple in that portion of the 
country. Agricultural societies began to 
be formed in the XTiiited States about the 
same time. 

Slavery, so direcflly in opposition to the 
rights of man for which the War of Inde- 
pendence had been waged, and in violation 
of the principles enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, by which the revolt 
had been justified to mankind, remained 
undivSturbed in all the States until near the 
end of the war; but in the meantime all the 
States except South Carolina and Georgia 
had prohibited the further importation of 
slaves, while the New England States and 
Pennsylvania had taken measures for the 
final abolition of slavery within their re- 
specflive borders, and their example was | 
followed not many years afterward by New 
York and New Jersey. The wisest and 
best men of the time, both in the North and 
in the South, looked forward with confi- 
dej^'e and hope to the speedy extin( 5 lion of 
an m^titution so repugnant to the principles 
of Christian civilization and so fraught wdth 
danger to society, religion and the state ; 
but, unfortunately, slavery became firmly 
established in the States south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s Line and the Ohio river. 

CONSTITUTION OK THIC UNITKD STATES. 

When the War of American Independ- 
ence was ended, and external dangers 
had passed away, the Americans perceived 
that the Articles of Confederation allowed 
the exercise of too much sovereign and in- 
dependent power by the States, and too 
little by the Congress, thus preventing a 


Union of States sufficiently strong to en- 
title the American people to the charadler 
or rank of a nation. The Congress had no 
power to dispose of the immense foreign and 
domestic debt with which the country was 
burdened; and the States, all financially ex- 
hausted by the war, found it extremely 
difficult to provide means for the payment of 
the soldiers of the Revolution. 

So weak was the general government, 
and so disordered w^ere the national finances, 
that Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the 
Superintendent of Finance, by wdiose per- 
sonal efforts and financial aid the United 
States had been able to carry on the strug- 
gle with Great Britain during the last years 
of the war, resigned in despair after a year 
of peace. His creation of the of 

North America at Philadelphia in 1781 was 
recommended by Congress to the vStates, 
with the request that branches should be es- 
tablished; but all in vain. Robert Morris, 
who was a wealthy Philadelphia merchant, 
afterward lost his immense fortune by land 
speculations in Western New York, and 
died a poor man in 18^6. 

In 1783 Congress renewed its petition to 
the States for power to impose a duty on im- 
ports for a limited period. After long de- 
lay Congress made a frt‘sh appeal to the 
States wdth really piteous representations 
of the national insolvency. New York re- 
fused to comply upon the terms proposed, 
and Congress was again humiliated, A. D. 
17S6. Congress also asked the States for 
authority ov^er the foreign commerce of the 
country. Such w^as the urgency that Con- 
gress appointed a commission to negotiate 
treaties with the pAiropean powers, A. D. 
1784; but the States denied the .supplica- 
tions of Congress on this point, although a 
treaty was made with Prussia in 1785, which 
contained sufficient substance for a score of 
old treaties in prohibiting privateering and 
sustaining the liberty of neutral commerce 
in case of war. 

The States were absorbed in their own 
troubles. The debts of the Confederation 
were a heavy burden upon them, as well as 
their own State debts. Their citizens were 
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impoverished, and maddened by their pub- 
lic and private burdens and calamities. At 
Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1786, the As- 
sembly of that State was assailed by an 
armed mob of two hundred men demanding 
an issue of paper money. The rioters held 
possession of the Assembly chamber, but 
early in the evening they were dispersed by 
a rumor that Exeter was arming against 
them. 

Some of the States followed the advice 
of Congress to bear their proportions of the 
public debt and to uphold their credit. This 
led to an outbreak in Massachusetts in the 
winter of i7S6--’87, known as Shays's Insur- 
rcflion^ so called from its leader, Daniel 
vShays, formerly a captain in the American 
arni}". In the western counties of that 
State the courts of law were closed by armed 
mobs for the purpose of preventing the col- 
ledlion of debts and taxes. So general was 
the sympathy with the insurgents in Massa- 
chusetts and adjoining States that twelve or 
fifteen thousand men were supposed to be 
ready to join them. Almost two thou- 
sand men were in ar^ns at the beginning of 
1787. There was intense horror in the rest 
of the country. Congress ordered troops to 
be raised; but, as it had no power to inter- 
fere with the States, it set up the pretext of 
Indian hostilities. Governor James Bow- 
doin of Massachusetts sent about four thou- 
sand militia under General Benjamin Ein- 
coln against the insurgents under Daniel 
Shays.- The insurgents had attacked the 
arsenal at Springfield, but were driven back; 
whereupon they retreated to Petersham, 
where they were totally routed and dis- 
persed. Fourteen of the ringleaders were 
convi( 5 led of treason and condemned to 
death, but all were finally pardoned. The 
insurredlion lasted from August, 1786, to 
February, 1787. 

There were many internal troubles in the 
States. Vermont, which had been claimed by 
New Hampshire and New York, and which 
had declared itself an independent State in 
1777, was still denied admission to the Union 
by Congress. A body of settlers in Wyo- 
ming Valley in Pennsylvania, chiefly emi- 


grants from New England^'^eld their land 
grants from the State of Comecflicut, which 
had long claimed the territory. When 
Connedlicut relinquished her claims to 
Pennsylvania, and the latter State insisted 
upon new titles to the Wyoming settle- 
ments, the settlers armed themselves and 
threatened to set up a State of their own, 
A. D. 1782-1787. The western counties of 
North Carolina — now included in the State 
of Tennessee — when ceded to the United 
States in 1784, organized an independent 
vStatc under the title of Franklin, or Frank- 
land; but the people w^ere divided in opin- 
ion; and Colonel Sevier, the governor, of 
King’s Mountain fame, was driven from the 
territory in 1788 by the opponents of an in- 
dependent Stale government. In the mean- 
time the western counties of Virginia — 
now comprised in the State of Kentucky — 
petitioned the Virginia Legislature for inde- 
pendence; and Virginia consented to the in- 
dependence of Kentucky on certain condi- 
tions. A. 1 ). i 785-’86. Kentucky vainly 
petitioned Congress for admission into the 
Union, A. D. 1787-88. Maine again strove 
to become independent of Massachusetts, 
A. D. 1786. There were disputes between 
State and State. 

The territory north of the Ohio, east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Great 
Lake.s — embracing the present States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin — had been claimed by the States 
of New York, Virginia, Connecflicut jpnd 
Massachusetts; while the territory soiuh of 
Ohio, east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Spanish possessions on the Gulf of 
Mexico belonged to Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

Congress induced most of the vStates to 
relinquish their claims to the regions so re- 
mote from themselves. New York was the 
first to abandon her pretensions, and Vir- 
ginia followed her example ; whereupon 
Thomas Jefferson, then a delegate from Vir- 
ginia in the Continental Congress, proposed 
a plan for the division and organization of 
the entire western territory.^ His proposed 
prohibition of slavery in the new territory 
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was instantlyijrfejec^led by Congress, but 
otherwise his ptin was adopted, April, 1784. 
As the cessions of the States claiming the 
whole of that vast region were not yet com- 
pleted, the organization of the territory was 
postponed until the national title to the 
lands could be made complete. Massachu- 
setts ceded her claims to the United States 
in 1785, and Connedlicut ceded her preten- 
sions in 1786, the latter with a reservation. 
The Indian titles to the western territories 
were partially disposed of by treaties wdth 
the various tribes, A. D. 1784-1786. 

After the.se cessions had established the 
claim of the nation upon the region north 
of the Ohio, east of the Mi.ssis.sippi and 
south of the Great Lakes, that vast domain 
was ere( 5 led by an ordinance of Congre.ss 
into the Norih-ivcsi Territory^ July 13, 1787. 
This ordinance intrusted the government of 
the territor>^ partly to officers appointed by 
Congress, and partly to an assembly chosen 
by the .settlers as soon as they should num- 
ber five thou.sand. The inhabitants and the 
authorities were alike bound to the obser- 
vance of certain articles of compadl betw^een 
the old States and the new ones that might 
arise within the territory. The articles pro- 
vided for religious liberty, habeas corpus, 
trial by jury and kindred privileges, and 
for the encouragement of religion and edu- 
cation, for justice toward the Indians, for 
the equal rights and re.sponsibilities of the 
new States and the old ones, and for the 
prohibition of slavery by the following or- 
clinSKce of Congress, borrowed from Jeffer- 
son’s plan submitted to Congress three 
years previously: “There shall be neither 
^slavery nor involuntary .servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes.” 

Under .so liberal an organization, .surveys, 
sales and .settlements quickly followed in 
the North-west Territory. A colony from 
New England under General Rufus Put- 
nam made the first .settlement within that 
part of the Ndrth-west Territory now form- 
ing the State of Ohio, at Marietta, on the 
Okio river, in ^788. Cincintiati was founded 
a few years later, and in 1796 General 


Moses Cleveland of Connedlicut founded 
the beautiful city on Lake Erie bearing his 
name. 

In 1786 the Northern and Central States, 
sustained by General Washington, were 
willing to surrender the navigation of the 
Missi.ssippi to Spain, which then owned all 
the region west of that great river, in re- 
turn for a treaty of commerce with that 
power. In 1787 jeffenson, then United 
States Minister to France, wrote: “The a( 5 l 
which abandons the navigation of the Mis- 
si.ssippi is an a( 5 t of .separation between the 
ea.stern and western country.” 

The peaceful relations of the United 
States and Great Britain were disturbed. 
The peace of 1783 required the surrender of 
the Western military posts by Great Britain, 
but the United States was also required ]>y 
that treaty to provide for the immen.se debts 
due to British merchants. This obligation 
Congre.ss was unable to fulfill, and the 
States were unwilling. Five States under- 
took to prevent the colledlion of British 
debts. Therefore, when John Adams, the 
first United States Minister to Great Britain, 
entered into a negotiation with that power 
for the recovery of the Western military 
posts still in Briti.sh hands, the British gov- 
ernment under the younger William Pitt at 
once demanded that the American part of 
the treaty should also be fulfilled, A. D. 
1786. Congre.ss vainly addres.sed a lemon- 
strance to the States concerning their infrac- 
tion of the treaty of 1783, but all to no pur- 
po.se, A. D. 1787. 

Lafayette wrote : ‘ ‘ The consideration felt 
for America by Europe is diminishing to a 
degree truly painful; and what has been 
gained by the Revolution is in danger of be- 
ing lost little by little, at least during an 
interval of trial to all the friends of the na- 
tion.” Wa.shington wrote: “I am mortified 
beyond expression when I view the clouds 
that have spread over the brightest morn 
that ever dawned upon any country.” 

But the old foundations stood secure amid 
this tottering of the national system. The 
laws that had been laid deep in the past, the 
social and political institutions that had been 
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reared above them, remained to support the 
uncertainties of the time. Every strong 
principle of the mother country, every 
broad reform of the colonies, contributed 
to the strength and development of the 
struggling nation. 

But the State.s, in forming and reforming 
their coiivStitutions, established many a new 
principle previously undeveloped. Penn- 
sylvania voted an indemnity to the proprie- 
tary family whose dominion she had re- 
nounced — a recognition of rights belonging 
to rulers never before made by subjedls in a 
successful revolution. The colonies, led by 
Georgia, gradually prohibited the claim of 
the eldest son to a double share of his 
father’s property and to the prerogatives of 
primogeniture. New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and South Carolina ex- 
tended the suffrage from holders of real or 
personal property to all tax-paying freemen ; 
and North Carolina partially did the same. 
Personal liberty was extended and pro- 
te< 5 led. The class of indentured servants di- 
minished; and, as we have seen, slavery was 
altogether abolished in the States north of 
Mason’s and Dixon’^ Line, while the slave 
trade was forbidden by all the States except 
South Carolina and Georgia. Societies 
were formed in many localities to quicken 
the adlioii of the authorities. In making 
such exertions and upholding such princi- 
ples, the young nation was proving its title 
to independence. The majority of the 
State constitutions allowed full religious lib- 
erty, even conservative Rhode Island re- 
pealing the prohibitory statute against Ro- 
man Catholics, A. D. 1784. A few re- 
vStric 5 lions remained in the Puritan States, 
where payment of church taxes and the at- 
tendance upon services in some church or 
other were enforced, and where particular 
forms of religious faith were required from 
the magistrates, if not from the citizens; 
some of the States excluding Roman Cath- 
olics from office. 

The dangers to which the young nation 
was exposed by its loose system of govern- 
ment — this mere league of States, as formed 
by the Articles of Confederation — induced 
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thoughtful men to devise a more consoli- 
dated system. As early asl78o the youth- 
ful Alexander Hamilton of^ew York con- 
ceived the idea of a convention of all the 
States to frame a national constitution. 
Other men advocated the same measure 
publicly or privately. The New York 
Ivegislature supported it in 1782, and the 
Massachusetts Legislature supported it in 
1785 - 

In 1785 commissioners from Maryland and 
Virginia met at Alexandria, Virginia, for 
the purpose of regulating the navigation of 
the Chesapeake and the Potomac. They 
also met at Mount Vernon. One of the 
commissisners from Virginia was James 
Madison, who suggested that commissioners 
with additional powers be appointed, with 
the assent of Congress, to adl in institut- 
ing a tariff for Maryland and Virginia. The 
commission recommended Madison’s plan, 
and the Virginia Legislature appointed com- 
missioners to meet others from all the States 
and ‘‘to take into consideration the trade of 
the United vStates.” 

In accordance with Virginia’s recommen- 
dation, a convention of delegates from five 
States avSsembled at Annapolis, in Maryland, 
in September, 1786, to establish a l^etter 
system of commercial regulations; but they 
did more. At the proposal of Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the delegates from New 
York, the Annapolis Convention recom- 
mended a national convention to meet at 
Philadelphia the next May, “to take into 
consideration the situation of the P^ted 
States, to devise such further provisions as 
shall appear necessary to render the consti- 
tution of the federal government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union, and to re- 
port such an ac 5 l for that purpose to the 
United States in Congress assembled, as, 
when agreed to by them, and afterwards 
confirmed by the Legislature of every 
State, will effedlually provide for the same.” 

Virginia was the first State to a( 5 l upon 
the proposal of the Annapolis Convention. 
The Legislature of that great State issued 
a call to her sister States to join with her in 
forming a more perfedl union, and appointed 
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delegates to join with those of the other 
States ‘ ‘ in dew'ing and discussing all such 
alterations andVprovisions as may be neces- 
sary to render the federal constitution ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the Union/’ 

Virginia’s example was promptly followed 
by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina and Delaware. In February, 1787, Con- 
gress, acfting independently of this move- 
ment of the States, summoned a conve^ition 
of all the States “for the sole and express 
purpOvSe of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration.” All the States except Rhode 
Island appointed delegates. Some of these 
delegates were instrudled to support the lib- 
eral views of Virginia to form a new consti- 
tution. Others were instru( 5 led to a< 5 l on 
the narrower suggestion of Congress. Del- 
aware positively required her delegates to 
maintain the right of that small State to an 
equal vote with each of the other States in 
any government that might be framed. 

The convention assembled in the State 
House, in Philadelphia, in May, 1787. Thus 
the same historic hall in which the Decla- 
ration of Independence had been adopted 
was chosen for the sessions of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. At the appointed day 
only Virginia and Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented in the Convention, May 14, 1787. 
By the 25th (May, 1787) only seven States 
were represented, and these opened the Con- 
vention and elec’ted Washington president 
of the assemblage. The Convention grad- 
ually filled up with delegates from all the 
Sta^s but Rhode Island, but those from 
NcA^Hampshire did not arrive until July 
23d. 

In that Constitutional Convention the in- 
terests of classes and of sedlions, and the 
prejudices of narrow politicians and of self- 
ish men, obtruded themselves; and many 
^ of the members were unequal to the national 
duties of the Convention. But some of the 
greatest patriots and ablest men of the 
country were also there. Among the promi- 
nent names of the Convention were El- 
bridge Gerry oV Massachusetts, Roger Sher- 
man and Oliver Ellsworth of Conne< 5 ticut, 
Alexander Hamilton of New York, Jona- 


than Dayton and William Paterson of New 
Jersey, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, General 
Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris and Gouver- 
neur Morris of Pennsylvania, John Dickin- 
son of Delaware, Luther Martin of Mary- 
land, General George Washington, Gover- 
nor Edmund Randolph and James Madison 
of Virginia, and John Rutledge, Charles 
Pinckney and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
of South Carolina. There were various 
members of the Stamp Adi Congress, of the 
Continental Cqngre.ss that declared the in- 
dependence of the United States, and of 
the various Cdngresses under the Articles 
of Confederation. Among the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence were El- 
bridge Gerry, Roger Sherman, Benjamin 
Franklin and Robert Morris. 

The rules of the Convention ordered se- 
crecy of debate and the right of each State 
to an equal vote. Edmund Randolph of Vir- 
ginia opened the deliberations on May 29th 
by offering a series of revSolutions proposing 
a national Jegislature of two branches, a na- 
tional executive, and a national judiciary 
of supreme and inferior tribunals. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina 
offered a plan of government based on the 
same principle as Governor Randolph’s, but 
developed with greater detail. Both plans 
were referred to a committee of the whole, 
but Randolph s plan occupied the debate. 
A fortnight later the committee reported in 
favor of Randolph’s plan. William Pater- 
son of New Jersey then proposed a plan for 
a government of more limited powers. Ran- 
dolph’s and Paterson’s plans were both re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole. 

Alexander Hamilton of New York, who 
had no faith in the people, and who was ain 
avowed monarchist, proposed a plan of his 
own. His belief in monarchy and his lack 
of faith in popular government were after- 
ward expressed thus: “There is no stabil- 
ity in any government but monarchy.” His 
partiality for a privileged aristocracy was 
well shown in such expressions as these in 
a speech in the Convention: “The British 
Constitution is the best model that the world 
has ever produced. * * * Qive the rich 
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and well-born a permanent share in the gov- 
ernment. You can not have a good execu- 
tive on the democratic plan.” Hamilton’s 
plan proposed a national government, of 
which the executive and the higher branch 
of the legislature, as well as the judiciary, 
should all be clecfled to serve during good 


whether Randolph’s or Paterson’s plan 
should 1^ adopted. a 

In the Constitutional Cc*vention, as in 
the Annapolis Convention, a difference of 
opinion was clearly evident between the ad- 
vocates of a republic and those of a mon- 
archy; hut, as the friends of republican 
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behavior or life. Hamilton confessed that 
his plan was “very -remote from the idea of 
the people.” He looked upon popular gov- 
ernment as the rule of the mob. His pro- 
posal was not considered by the Convention, 
which was divided on the question as to 


government were largely in the majority, 
the monarchical party confined their efforts 
to ob.stru(flion merely, and ^ to delay, in 
everything proposed. The monarchists 
under their great leader, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the ablest man in the Conventioi, 
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hoped that if nothing was done and all 
things shoulA.go from bad to worse, a 
kingly government might be usurped, and 
submitted to by the people, as better than 
anarchy and civil and foreign wars, which 
would be the certain consequences of the 
existing want of a general government. It 
was the eifedl of their maneuvers before the 
Constitutional Convention which resulted in 
the measure of calling that assemblage. By 
preventing a government of concord, which 
they foresaw would be republican, the mon- 
archists endeavored to force their waj* 
through anarchy to monarchy. But the 
great majority of the Convention were too 
thoroughly republican to be baffled and 
misled by the maneuvers of the monarchists. 

Hamilton proposed a form of government 
which would have been pradtically a com- 
promise between royalty and republicanism. 
His plan was to have the executive and one 
branch of the legislative body to remain in 
power during life or good behaviour, and 
to have the governors of the States to be 
appointed by these two pennanent national 
departments. When this plan was rejedled 
by the Convention, Hamilton left in anger, 
and did not return until near its close. 
These secret and avowed opinions and ef- 
forts of the advocates of monarchy had 
caused the great jealousy through the 
States which developed into the strong sus- 
picion of the designs of the Constitutional 
Convention — a jealousy which finally mani- 
fested itself in a general determination to 
est^lish certain Amendments of the Con- 
stitution as safeguards against a monarch- 
ical or consolidated government. 

There was a difference of opinion in the 
Convention as to its powers. Some of the 
members contended that the Convention 
could do no more than revise the Articles 
of Confederation ; and these favored Mr. 
Paterson’s plan, and were called the federal 
party. The members opposed to this plan 
maintained that the necessity of a national 
government was sufficient to authorize the 
Convention to frame one, even if the power 
had not been expressly delegated to it. 
TSese members, called the national party, 


urged their view the more, as the Conven- 
tion would not create the new government, 
but simply recommended it to the nation. 
The national party favored Governor Ran- 
dolph’s plan. As the federal or the national 
party prevailed, so followed the fate of Pat- 
erson’s and Randolph’s plans, and even of 
the Constitution and the nation. The turn- 
ing point of the Convention was therefore 
when the committee of the whole again re- 
ported in favor of Randolph’s plan. The 
labors of construdlion and of detail were all 
to be gone through. But the one guiding 
and assuring principle of a national system 
was gained. 

Parties in the Convention were very dis- 
tinctly defined by this time. The delegates 
of the small States generally took the fed- 
eral side, while those of the large States 
usually advocated the national plan. What- 
ever was upheld by the large States, especi- 
ally by Virginia, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, was opposed by the small States, 
which appeared to be in constant dread of 
the dominion which they supposed that the 
large States would exercise to the disad- 
vantage of the inferior^States. The breach 
between the two parties widened when the 
Convention declared in favor of the national 
plan, as proposed by Randolph. Within 
ten days afterward Dr. Franklin, shocked 
by the altercations in the Convention, arose 
and said: “Mr. President, How has it hap- 
pened, sir, that while groping so long in the 
dark, divided in our opinions, and now 
ready to separate without accomplishing the 
great objedls of our meeting, that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly ap- 
plying to the Father of Tights to illuminate 
our understanding? In the beginning of 
the contest with Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayers in this 
room for divine protection. Our prayers, 
sir, were heard, and they were graciously 
answered.’’ After a few more remarks, 
Franklin moved that “henceforth, prayers, 
imploring the assistance of Heaven and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed 
to business.’’ The resolution was not 
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adopted; as the Convention, exceptinj^ a 
very few delegates, thought prayers unnec- 
essary; and as there were no funds to pay 
the expenses of such clerical services. 

The federal party argued that the only 
principle of sovereignty was the government 
by States, and that recourse must be had to 
this principle for the existence of a govern- 
ment for the nation. They therefore assumed 
the name of federal, implying the support 
of a league of the States, as the proper form 
of a general government. The national 
party maintained that the Convention de- 
rived its power from the people of the United 
States to frame a Constitution ; that the 
Convention was avsseiiibled to frame a Con- 
stitution for the people, and not for the 
States ; and that the people, not the States, 
are to be governed and united. With a few 
exceptions, the national party did not deny 
the excellence of State governments. They 
maintained that these State governments 
are precisely what are needed to manage the 
local affairs of the various parts of the coun- 
try, in which capacity the States will be 
truly pillars of the Union. 

These different opinions had entered 
largely into the debates already decided by 
the adoption of Edmund Randolph’s na- 
tional plan for the Constitution. These same 
views were again brought forward with in- 
creased earnestness in relation to a question 
now presented for decision. In the Conti- 
nental Congress, both before and during the 
period of the Articles of Confederation, the 
votes of the States had been equal ; each 
State having but one vote, and no more. 
As already noticed, this was the rule of the 
Convention; but when the point was reached 
in the debates on the details of the Consti-^ 
tution the national party insisted upon an 
entirel}^ different plan, asserting that the 
votes to be taken in the legislative branches 
of the new national government are not the 
votes of the States, but the votes of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and that these 
votes should therefore be given according to 
the numbers of the people, not of the States. 
The federal party, which had opposed the 
national plan on this very account, insisted 


on the equal votes of the States, fearing 
that their small States with^lieir few votei> 
would be utterly absorbed by the large 
States. Delaware sent her delegates with 
express instructions to reserve her equal 
vote in the national legislature. 

The federal party, already defeated, was 
destined to another defeat. Expressing its 
willingness to abandon the claim of an 
equal vote in both branches of the national 
legislature, it stood resolutely for equality 
in the pr()])o.sed upper branch of that legis- 
lature— the flnited States Senate. But 
even this moderate demand was disregarded 
by the majority of the Convention, bent 
u]:)()n unetjual votes in both branches of the 
national legislature. Great agitation fol- 
lowed. A delegate from a small State ex- 
claimed with indignation; “We will sooner 
submit to a foreign ]>ower ! ” The question 
was referred to a committee, which, at 
Franklin’s suggestion, adopted a compro- 
mise, giving the States equal votes in the 
Senate. But for this compromise the Con- 
vention would have broken up in confusion, 
and its work would have come to a sudden 
close. 

Even as it was, the report of the com- 
mittee scarcely allayed the tumultuous pas- 
sions that had l)een aroused. It but par- 
tially sati.sfied the small States; while it 
aroused the anger of thj large ones, as 
the.se latter had supposed themselves secure 
upon the point which they were thus obliged 
to yield. Elbridge Gerry of Mas.sachusettH 
said: “If no compromise should take p^^e, 
what will be the consequence? A .scce.s- 
sion will take place, for some gentlemen 
.seem decided on it.” The federal part 3^ w'as 
the one that threatened secession. The 
national part3' as unwi.sel}" threatened to 
dismember and absorb the small States, 
b}" the sword if nece.s.sar3\ Two of the 
New York delegates, incensed or dejected 
by the triumphant course of the national 
paft3’, retired from the Convention. Said 
lyUther ^lartin of Ma^dand afterward: “We 
were on the verge of dissolution, scarce held 
together by the strength of a hair.” 
tunatel}’ peace was preserved by the tac- 
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ceptance of the coniproinise by both parties; 
so that the Stifes were to have equal rep- 
resentation in the Senate, and to be un- 
equally represented according to popula- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 

There was a great division in the Cotiven- 
tion on the slavery question between the 
delegates froi^ the North and those from 
the South. This system was abolished or 
about to be abolished in all the States north 
of Ma.son’s and Dixon's Line, but was still 
maintained in the States .soutl^of that line. 
The first struggle upon the slavery question 
arose in regard to the api)ortionnient of rep- 
resentation. It was to be decided how the 
people of the United vStates were to be rep- 
resented in the House of Representatives, 
the popular branch of the proposed national 
legislature — in what proportions, and in 
what classes. The great question was 
whether slaves should be included with 
freemen in making up the number of South- 
ern people entitled to representation, while 
at the same time these slaves should not be 
entitled to vote. The extreme party of the 
South said that the slaves must be included 
in such apportionment of representation, as 
they were as valuable as the free laborers 
of the North. The extreme party of the 
North declared that the slaves should never 
be taken into account as long as they were 
not emancipated, as they ought to be. This 
question also threatened to break up the 
Convention, and was also .settled by com- 
promise. The moderate delegates from the 
NcHjjJi and the South came together, and 
agreed that three- fifths o^ the slave popula- 
tion should be enumerated with the whites 
in the apportionment of Repre.sentatives 
among the States. 

Another question which caused much dis- 
cussion in the Convention was the powers 
of the executive. The more democratic 
delegates oppo.sed the veto power of the ex- 
ecutive. Among these was James Madison 
of Virginia. Alexander Hamilton and the 
monarchical iiparty wanted the President 
eledled for life or. during good behavior. 
The Eledloral College, as well as the elec- 
tion of two United States Senators by each 


State Legislature, was a concession to the 
States Rights party. 

In its pradtical operation, no part of the 
Constitution has sp widely departed from 
the ideas of the framers of the Constitution as 
the Electoral College. They never dreamed 
that the choice of the Eledlors would enter in- 
to party politics and be decided in each State 
by popular vote. They did not hav’^e suffi- 
cient confidence in the jieople for that. 
Their idea in creating the Electoral Col- 
lege was to remove the eledlion of Presi- 
dent and Vice President entirely' away 
from the people — to liave the Elec5lors of 
each State appointed by the Governor or 
Legislature of the State, and not cho.sen 
by the people diredlly. 

A more serious point was now raised. In 
the draft of the Constitution now under de- 
bate there was a clause forbidding the gen- 
eral government to impose any tax or prohi- 
bition upon the migrations or importations 
authorized by the States, thus implying that 
there was to be no interference with the 
slave trade. Luther Martin of Maryland 
exclaimed: “It is inconsistent wdth the 
principles of the RevcSution, and dishonor- 
able to the American chara<5ler, to have such 
a feature in the Constitution !" John Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina replied: “Religion 
and humanity have nothing to do with this 
question. Interest alone is the governing 
principle of nations. The true quc.stion at 
present is whether the Southern States shall 
or shall not be parties to the Union.” 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, also of South 
Carolina, was calmer and took broader 
ground, saying: “If the States be left at 
liberty on this subje<5\;, South Carolina may 
perhaps by degrees do of herself what is 
wished, as Virginia and Maryland have al- 
ready done.” 

The opposition to the claims of the ex- 
treme South did not come from the North, 
but from the more central States, particu- 
larly from Virginia. The North, desirous 
of the passage of laws for the protedlion of 
her large .shipping interests, was willing to 
come to an understanding with the South. 
The result was that the Convention pro- 
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tradled the slave trade for twenty years, or 
until 1808; while the restridlion upon laws 
■concerning commerce was stricken from the 
Constitution. This dark transa<Slioii was a 
compromivSe. It was better to extend the 
slave trade for twenty years than to leave it 
without any restricflion at all. At the end 
of these discussions the draft of the clause 
respec 5 ling fugitive slaves was introduced, 
rmd was accepted without debate. The 
word slaves was also avoided here, as in all 
other parts of the Constitution concerning 
slavery. 

There were discu.ssions on the details of 
the Constitution, but the interest in these 
debates was usually entirely subordinate to 
that excited by the qiiestions already alluded 
to. As these questions involved conipro- 
inise, it was felt that the Constitution de- 
pended upon them. The draft of a letter 
proposed to be addressed to Congress ran 
thus: “The Constitution which we now 
present is the result of a spirit of amity and 
of that mutual deference and concession 
which the peculiarity of our political .situa- 
tion rendered indispensable.” Said Janies 
Wilson to his constituents of Pennsylvania: 
* ‘ I can well recolledl the impression which 
on many occa.sions was made by the dilFicul- 
ties which surrounded and pre.ssed tlie Con- 
vention. The great undertaking sometimes 
.seemed to be at a stand, and other times its 
motions seemed to retrograde. ’ ' 

Finally, after almost four months' delilier- 
ation through all the heat of summer, the 
Convention agreed to the Constitution, Sep- 
tember 15, 1787. As soon as it w^as prop- 
erly engrossed, it was signed by all the 
delegates present, except Elbridge Gerry of 
Ma.ssachusetts and Edmund Randolph and 
George Mason of Virginia, September 17, 
1787. As the last members were signing 
the instrument, Dr. Franklin pointed to a 
sun painted on the back of the president’s 
chair, saying: “I have often and often, in 
the course of the session and the vicissi- 
tude of my hopes and fears as to its issue, 
looked at that sun behind the president, 
without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting; but now, at length, I have 
80 


the happiness to know tha^ is a rising and 
not a setting sun.” w 

The National Constitution invests the 
Government of the United States with three- 
fold powers — legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial — each of which is independent in its 
own .sphere, and each is a coordinate branch 
of the General Government. The legisla- 
tive pow'er is to enac^ laws ; the executive 
power to execute them ; and the judicial 
power to interpret them. 

The Con.stitution ve.sts the legislative 
power in a Ccngre.ss of the ITnited ^States, 
which consists of two branches, a Senate 
and a House of Repre.sentatives. The Hou.se 
of Repre.sentatives, or Lower House, coii- 
.sists of members cho.sen for two years l>y 
the people of the .several vStates; the Repre- 
.sentatives to be apportioned according to 
the population, which is a.scertained every 
ten years. The Senate, or Upper Hou.se, 
con.sists of two members from each State, 
cho.sen for six years by the Legislatures of 
the States. The States retained the power 
of domestic legislation; but the Congre.ss is 
invested with the power to declare war; 
to rai.se and support armies ; to levy and 
colledf taxes, duties, imports and exci.ses ; 
to coin money; to e.stablish post-offices and 
post roads; to provide and maintain a navy; 
to call out the militia for the purpo.se of sup- 
pre.ssing insurre( 5 lion and repelling invasion; 
to admit new States into the ITnion; and to 
dispo.se of, and make all needful rules and 
regulations respeefting, the territory ^yid 
other public property of the United Stiites. 
All bills for raising the revenue originate in 
the House of Repre.sentatives, and that 
branch of the Congress has the sole power 
of impeachment; but the Senate has the .sole 
power to try all impeachments, and to con- 
firm all treaties and all executive appoint- 
ments. 

The Constitution vests the executive 
power in a President of the United States, 
who, with the Vice-President, is chosen for 
a term of four years by ElediR)rs, equal in 
number for each State to all its Senators and 
Representatives in the National Congre.s.f. 
No bill passed by the Congress can become 
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a law without the President’s signature, 
Xinlcss repasseo^ b)" a vote of two-thirds of 
each branch of that bod;>’. The President 
is also corn niander- in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States. He must be a 
native-born citizen; and before he can enter 
upon the duties of his office he must sol- 
emnly swear, or affirm, that he will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of his 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
President has tiie power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, and to appoint ambassadors and 
other public ministers and consuls, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and other officers of 
the United States. The duty of the Vice 
President is to preside over the Senate of 
the United States, but he is allowed no vote 
unless the Senate is equally divided, in 
which case he must give the casting vote; 
and in case of the death, resignation or re- 
moval of the President, the Vice President 
must perform the duties of President of the 
United States. 

The Constitution vests the judicial power 
in a Supreme Court of the United States, 
consisting of a Chief- Justice and several 
As.sociate-Justices, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may establish. The 
judges of both the supreme and inferior 
courts hold their offices during good be- 
havior. The judicial power of the United 
States extends to all cases arising under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and treaties made with foreign powers; to 
all cases of maritime jurisdi<5lion ; to all 
controversies to which the United States is 
a party; to all controversies between States; 
between citizens of different vStates; between 
a State and citizens of another State; between 
a State, or its citizens, and foreign States, 
citizens or subjec5ls. 

The Constitution defines treason against 
the I'^^nited States to consist in levying war 
against thenf, or in adhering to their ene- 
mies; and it provides for the removal of the 
Q^esident and all other civil officers of the 
United States, on impeachment for, and con- 


vi<5lion of, treason, bribery and other mis- 
demeanors. Provision is also made for the 
amendment of the Constitution ; and for 
guaranteeing to every State of the Union a 
republican form of gov^ernnient, and for the 
protedtion of each against invasion or do- 
mestic violence. The Constitution is the 
Supreme Law of the Land; and all civil 
officers of the United States, and of the sev- 
eral States, are bound thereby. 

The National Constitution was to go into 
cffedl as the Organic Law of the Republic 
upon its ratification b}^ conventions of the 
people in nine States. The new instrument 
met with violent opposition from a large 
portion of the American people, and two 
parties were quickly formed upon the ques- 
tion of its adoption or rejec5lion. Those in 
favor of its adoption were called P’ederalists, 
and those opposed to such adlion were 
designated Anti-Federalists. Some of the 
States very reludlantly yielded their assent 
to the new instrument; and some of the 
greatest men in America, such as Thomas 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry of Virginia, 
were strenuouslj- opposed to its adoption, 
because it deprived the States and the peo- 
ple of too many of their former rights, and 
centralized too much power in the National 
Government. F^ven some of the delegates 
of the Constitutional Convention opposed it 
when they returned to their homes. Luther 
Martin of Maryland declared: “I would re- 
duce myself to indigence and poverty, if on 
those terms only I could procure my country 
to rejecfl those chains which are forged for 
it.” Luther Martin, like Oliver Ellsworth 
and others, had been absent during the last 
days of the Convention. 

But the articles in The Federalist in favor 
of its adoption, written by Alexander Ham- 
ilton and John Jay of New York, and 
James Madison of Virginia, had a power- 
ful effedl upon the public mind. Jeremy 
Belknap, a Boston clergyman, was a strong 
champion of the Constitution. Under the 
signature of “Fabius,” John Dickinson of 
Delaware, formerly of Pennsylvania — whose 
Farmer's Lettefs had pleaded for liberty 
twenty years before, but who had in 1776 
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oppOvSed the Declaration of Independence as 
premature — now pleaded for constitutional 
government. Francis Hopkinson of Phila- 
delphia wrote an allegory called the AVav 
Eoq/ in support of the Constitution, and 
William Billings of Boston was the author 
of a patriotic song called Columbia in sup- 
port of the same instrunient. 

The National Constitution was ratified by 
conventions of the people in eleven vStates 
in the following order: Delaware, December 
7, 1787; Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787; 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787 ; Georgia, 
January 2, 1788; Connec?licut, January 9, 
1788; Massachusetts, F'ebruary 6, 1788: 
Maryland, April 28, 1788; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788; New Hampshire, June 21, 
1788; Virginia, June 26, 1788; New York, 
July 26, 1788. 

The varioits State conventions ratified 
the Constitution by vei*}' small majorities. 
In most of these conventions a .series of 
amendments was framed and passed. North 
Carolina refused to consent unle.ss her 
amendments were adopted. The New 
York convention urged upon the nation 
another general ccwivention. New York 
was the scene of more decided demonstra- 
tions. The many riots throughout the 
country !)egan with a collision between two 
bands of the rival parties at Albany, July 4, 
1788, and ended with the destrueftion of the 
type of an Anti- Federalist iiew.spaper estab- 
lishment in New York City, July 27, 1788. 
The projec 5 t of another general convention 
found favor in Pennsylvania ; and the As- 
sembly of Virginia took up the matter, but 
after the convention of that State had ac- 
cepted the Constitution. Thus the large 
States, to which the Coirstitution was sup- 
posed to be particularly acceptable, devel- 
oped the greatest opposition to the new in- 
strument of government. Massachusetts 
had but a bare majority in favor of the Con- 
stitution. The small states, which had so 
bitterly oppo.sed the Constitution in the 
Convention, were now^ its most earnest sup- 
porters. The parties in the large States 
opposing the Constitution were unable to 
combine with any effe< 5 l, and the generous 


impulses and united exertions of its advo- 
cates carried it through in ii 4 umj)h. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island were the only 
two of the thirteen States that held aloof 
until after the organization of the new gov- 
ernment; Nortli Candina ratifying the Con- 
stitution, Noveml)er 21, 1789, and Rhode 
Island, May 29, 179<^. 

Thus, after much opposition, the Consti- 
tution was finally ratified in 178S by the 
conventions in eleven vStates; whereupon it 
became the Supreme Law of the American 
Republic. On vSe])tember 13, 1788, Con- 
gress appointed days for the reejuisite elec- 
tions and for the organization of the new 
government; and on the 4th of March, 
1789, the old Continental Congress expired, 
and the new National Government went 
into full o])erati()n. Then the Republic of 
the Ignited Stales of America commenced 
its glorious career. 

Thus was completed one of the most ex- 
traordinary transa(5lions in history. An 
infant najion enfeebled, dismembered and 
dispirited, broken by the lo.sscs of a war for 
existence, b}*' the dissensions of peace, in- 
capacitated for its duties to its own citizens 
or to foreign powers, suddenly bestirred 
itself ^nd prejiared a national government. 
It chose its representatives without conflicls 
or even without emotions. These represent- 
atives assembled, at first only to disagree, 
to threaten and to fail; but the inspiration 
of a national cause proved potent against 
the spells of individual selfishness and .sec- 
tional passion. The representatives (^the 
nation con.sented to the measures on which 
depended the common honor and the com- 
mon safety. The nation itself then broke 
out in clamors, but there was very little 
violence. No contentions arose between the 
vStates. Each had its own differences, but 
when each had decided for itself it united 
with the others in proclaiming the National 
Constitution. 

Said Washington: “I conceive under an 
energetic general governnierO such regula- 
tions might be made and such measures taken 
as would render this country the asylum jaf 
pacific and industrious charadlers from all 
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parts of Europe” — as he said in another 
place, ”a kin^"bf asylum for mankind.” 
Thus he and otner generous spirits looked 
beyond the limits of their country, and the 


work achieved was not only for the nation 
that achieved it. It was not only for 
America that her sons labored, but for all 
mankind. 


DERIVATION OF THORFIN, THE DANE, EARL OF THE ORKNEY ISLES, FOUNDER OF THE 
WASHINGTON FAMILY IN ENGLAND, A. D. I 030 ~* 35 , FROM ODIN, FIRST 
KING OF SCANDINAVIA, B. C. 70. 


Odin, the son of Fridulf, supreme ruler of the 
Scythians, in Asaland, or Asaheim, Turkestan, be- 
tween the Buxine and Caspian Seas, in Asia. He 
reigned at Asgard, whence he removed in the year 

B. C. 70, and became the first King of Scandi- 
navia. He died in the year B. C. 50, and was suc- 
ceeded by his sons, who reigned in different parts 
of Scandinavia. His son 

Skiold became King of Zealand and Jutland, B. 

C. 50, and died B. C. 40. His son was: 

Fridleif, who became the first King of Den- 
mark, B. C. 40. He died B. C. 23. His son was: 

Frode Fredigod, who became King of Den- 
mark, B. C. 23. He died A. D. 35. His son was: 
Frode II., who became King of Denmark, A. 

D. 59. He died A. D. 87. His son was: 

Vermund the Sage, who became King of Den- 
mark, A. D. 87, and died A. I). 140. His son 
was: 

Olaf the Mild, who became King of Den- 
mark, A. 1 ). 140. Obit A. D. 190. His 

Daughter became Queen of Denmark — and 
Dan Mykillati, her husband, became King of 
Denmark, M. D. 190. He died A. D. 276. His 
sou was: 

Frode III., who became King of Denmark, A. 
D. 270. He died A. D. 310. His son was: 

Halfdan, who became King of Denmark, A. 
D. 310. Obit A. D. 324. His son was: 

Fridleif III., who became King of Denmark, 
A. II 324. He died A. I). 348. His son was: 

FRfciE IV., who became King of Denmark, A, 
D. 348. He died A. D. 407. His son was: 

Halfdan II., who became King of Denmark, 
A. D. 456. Obit A, D. 457. His son was:' 

Roe, who became King of Denmcurk, A. D. 460. 
He died A. D. 494. His son was: 


Frode VI., who became King of Denmark, A- 
D. 494. He died A. D. 510. His son was: 

Frode VII., who became King of Denmark, A* 
I). 522. He died A. D. 548. His son was: 

Halfdan III., who became King of Denmark^ 
A. D. 548. He died A. D. 580 His son was: 

Ivar Vidfadme, who became King of Den- 
mark, A. D. 588. Obit A. D. 647. His daughter, 
Auda Diuphraudza, Queen of Holmgard, mar- 
ried Rerick, King of Holmgard. Her son was: 

Harald Hildetand, who became King of Den- 
mark, A. D. 647. Obit A. D. 735. His son was: 

Throud, King of Frondheim, who married, A. 
D. 750, a daughter of Sigurd Hring. His son was: 

Bistrn, King of Frondheim, born about A. D. 
755. Married A. D. 780. His son was: 

Halfdan, King of Frondheim, born about A. 
D. 785. Married A. D. 810. His son was: 

Bisten Glumru, King of Thrandia, born about 
A. D. 815, became King of Thrandia, A. D. 840. His 
Daughter married, A. D.1B50, Ivar, Bari of Up- 
land. Their son was: 

Bisten Glumru. He was living A. D. 870. 
His son was: 

Rogvald, who was Bari of Moere, A. D. 885. 
His son was: 

Einar, Bari of the Orkney Isles. His son was: 
Torfidur, who was Bari of the Orkney Isles^ 
A. D. 942. His son was: 

LODVER, who was Bari of the Orkney Isles. 
His son was: 

Sigurd, who was Bari of the Orkney Isles. His 
son was: 

Thorfin the Dane, Bari of the Orkney Isles^ 
also called ToRKiLL, of Richmondshirc, England, 
Baron and Lord of Tanfield, Founder of the 
Washington Family in England. 


DERIVATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES,. 

FROM THORFIN THE DANE. 


Thorfin the Dane, Bari of the Orkney lakep, 
also called Torkill, of Richmondshire, England, 
Baron and Lord^f Tanfield, Founder of the Wash- 
ington Family in England, was born about A. D. 
1019, and settled in Yorkshire, England, about 
1030-35. Obit about A. D. xo8o. His son was: 


Bardolf fil Thorfin. bom about A. D. 1035. 
Obit about A. D. 1120. His son was; 

Akaris fil Bardolf, born about A. D. 1080. 
Obit A. D. ix6x. His son was: 

Bondo fil Akarxs, bom about A. D. xxsa* 
'Obk about A. D. xaoo. His sou was: 
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fil Hondo de Washington, born 
atK>ut A. D. ii6o. Obit about A. D. 1245. His 
son was: 

Robert de Washington, born about A. D. 
1195. Obit about A. I). 1260. His son was: 

Robert de Washington, born about A. I). 
1230. Obit about A. D. 1300. His son was: 

Robert Washington, born about A. D. 1265. 
Obit about A. D. 1325. His son was: 

JoiIn Washington, born about A. D. 1305. He 
died before A. I). 1386. His son was: 

John Washington, bom about A. D. 1330. He 
died about A, D. 1405. His son was: 

John Washington! born about A. D. 1365. He 
died about A. D. 1425. His son was: 

Robert Washington, born about A. D. 1400. 
He died about A. D. 1479. His son was: 

John Washington, born about A. D. 1430. lie 
died May 4, A. D. 1501. His son was: 

Robert Washington, born A. D. 1467. He 
died September 20, A. D. 1517. His sou was: 
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Thomas Washington, bom a. D. 1493. He 
died about A. D. 1560. His sWwas: 

Laurence Washington, ^orn about A. D. 
1515. He was living A. D. 1543. He was Mayor 
of Northampton. His son was: 

Laurence Washington, born about A. D. 
1540. He was living A. D. 1588. His son was: 

Laurence Washington, born A. D. 1569. He 
was living A. D. 1629. His son was: 

Leonard Washington, born about A. D. 1595. 
He died A. D. 1657. His son was: 

CoEONKE John Washington, born A. D. 1627. 
He came to Virginia in 1659. He died in January, 
A. D. 1677. His son was; 

Laurence Washington, born about A. I). 
1661. He died A. D. 1697. His son was: 

Augustine Washington, born A. D. 1694. He 
died April 12, A. D. 1743. His son was: 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, first 
President of the United States, born February 22, 
A. D. 1732, and died December 14, A. D. 1799. 


SECTION X.— ENGLAND, IRELAND AND BRITISH INDIA. 



[|AYS John Richard Green, the 
English historian: “The his- 
tory of Ireland, from its con- 
quest by William the Third 
up to this time, is one which 
no Englishman can recall without shame. 
Since the surrender of Linierick every Cath- 
olic Irishman, and there were five Catholics 
to every Protestant, had been treated as a 
stranger and a foreigner in his own country.” 

The Catholic or native Irish were ex- 
cluded from the Irish House of Lords and 
House of Commons, from the right to vote 
for members of this Parliament, from the 
magistracy, from all corporate offices in 
towns, from all ranks in the army, from the 
bench, from the bar, from the whole admin- 
istration of government or justice in Ire- 
land. 

Says Green: “Few Catholic landowners 
had been left by the sweeping confiscations 
which had followed the successive revolts 
of the island; and oppressive laws forced 
even these few, with scant exceptions, to 
profess Protestantism. Necessity, indeed, 
had brought about a pra<5tical toleration of 


I their religion and their worship; l>ut in all 
I social and political matters the native^ 
Catholics, in other words the immense ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, were simply 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
their Protestant masters, who still looked 
on themselves as mere settlers, who boasted 
of their Scotch or English extra<5lion, and 
who regarded the name of ‘Irishman’ as an 
insult.” 

Thus the Catholic population of Ireland 
was disfranchised and oppressed by tl^ few 
English and Scotch colonists who had set- 
tled in the island during the reigns of the 
Stuarts. Hut one-half of this small Protest- 
ant population possessed but little more 
political power than the Catholics; as the 
Presbyterians, who constituted the great 
majority of the English and Scotch settlers 
of Ulster, were excluded by law from all 
civil, military and municipal offices. Thus 
the administration and justice in Ireland 
were kept rigidly in the hariHs of members 
of the State Church, which embraced about 
a twelfth, of the population of the islamd; 
while the government of the Emerald Isle 
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was virtually monopolized by a few great 
Protestanf lancSjwners. 

By this time the rotten boroughs of Ire- 
land, which had originally been created to 
render the Irish Parliament dependent on 
the English crowm, had come under the in- 
fluence of the neighboring landlords, who 
thus became masters of the Irish House of 
Commons, while they personalE^ constituted 
the liisli House of Lords. This system had 
attained such proportions that at the time of 
the Parliamentaiy Union of Ireland with 
Great Britain in iSoi more than sixty seats 
in the Irish House of Coniinons were in the 
hands of three powerful families — those of 
Lord Downshire, the Ponsonbys and the 
Beresfords. One-half of the Irish House of 
Commons was aclually chosen by a small 
body of nobles, who were styled “Parlia- 
mentary undertakers,’’ and undertook to 
“manage’’ the Irish Parliament on their 
own terms. Tliese men looked upon Irish 
politics as a means of puldic plunder. They 
were enriched with pensions, preferni^nts, 
and bribes in hard cash, as a reward for their 
services. They were the counselors of 
every Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and prac- 
tically governed the country. Says Green : 
“The result was what might have been 
expedled ; and for more than a century Ire- 
land WMS the worst governed country in 
Phirope.” 

The government of Ireland would have 
been even worse than it was had it not been 
for the subordination of the Irish Parlia- 
ineiK. to the British Privy Council. The 
Irish Parliament was without the power to 
originate legislative or financial measures, 
and w^as only empowered to approve or re- 
je(5l the a<5ls submitted to it by the Privy 
Council of Great Britain. The Briti.sh Par- 
liament also claimed the right to bind Ire- 
land, as well as Phigland and Scotland, by 
its enadlnients; and one of its statutes trans- 
ferred the appellate jurisdi(5lion of the Irish 
peerage to the British House of Lords. 
Though thes^r restrieflions were galling to 
the plundering aristocracy of Ireland, they 
w^re a wholesome check on its tyranny. 

In the language of Green; “But as if to 


compensate for the benefits of this protec- 
tion, England did her best to annihilate 
Irish commerce and to ruin Irish agricult- 
ure.” The jealousy of English landown- 
ers caused the enadlment of statute after 
statute forbidding the export of cattle or 
sheep from Ireland to England. The ex- 
port of wool from Ireland was also forl,^dden 
lest it might curtail the profits of English 
wool-growers. Says Green : ‘ ‘ Poverty was 

thxis added to the curse of misgovernment, 
and poverty deepened with the rapid growth 
of the native population, till famine turned 
the country into a hell.” 

* But the bkter lesson of the last Phiglish 
conquest of Ireland — that by William III. — 
long tended to check all designs of revtdt 
among the native Catholic Irish, and the 
murders and riots which occurred at various 
times in consequence of the misery' and dis- 
content of the Irish population were sternly 
repres.sed by the Phiglish Protestant ruling 
class. 

When Ireland threatened revolt against 
England at last, the threat ])roceeded from 
the tyrannical ruling class of Ireland itself. 
At the accession of George III. the British 
government made some efforts to control 
the tyranny of the selfish oligarchy of Ire- 
land ; whereupon the Irish Parliament re- 
fused to vote money bills, and demanded 
the removal of the checks imposed upon its 
independence. In 1768 the situation of Ire- 
land gave considerable uneasiness to the 
Ministry of the Duke of Grafton; as the 
Irish Parliament demanded the repeal of 
Poyning’s Law% passed by the English Par- 
liament during the reign of Henry VII. and 
extended by several subsequent statutes, and 
wdiich had made the Parliament of Ireland 
so dependent on the British government that 
it had become a mere nullity. 

The strong party which had been formed 
in Ireland to achieve the legislative inde- 
pendence of that country gained a part of 
its obje(5l by the passage of the OTlenmal 
AH, which limited the duration of Irish 
Parliaments to eight years. Prior to that 
the Irish Parliament had been dissolved 
only on the death of the sovereign. In 
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1769 the Irish Parliament manifested such a 
determination to cast off the Knglish 3’oke 
that the British Ministry was obliged to 
elude its demands by a prorogation. 

During the War of the American Revolu- 
tion — when the whole civilized world was 
united diredtly or indiredlly against Kng- 
land — Ireland arose and demanded the in- 
dependence of her Parliament; thus adding 
a new political danger to Kngland’s other 
perils in this momentous crisis of her his- 
tory. The threat of a French invasion of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1779, and the 
want of an>^ regular military force to oppose 
such invasion, left Lord North’s Ministry 
under the necessity of calling upon Ireland 
to provide for its own defense ; and in that 
year fort>’ thousand Protestcint volunteers, 
commanded b^" Protestant officers, a]>peared 
in arms, and were turne<l to account by the 
Protestant aristocracy which had so long 
oppressed and misruled Ireland. 

The fervid eloquence of two Irish Parlia- 
mentary leaders — Henry Grattan and IIenr_v 
blood — threatened Great Britain with an- 
other armed revolt in the midst of her strug- 
gle with her rebellicftis North American col- 
onies and their Kuropeaii allies; and the 
Irish volunteers, wlni soon numbered a hun- 
dred thousand, bid for the sympathy of the 
native Catholic Irish by claiming for them 
a relaxation of the penal laws against the 
exercise of their religion and of some of 
their most oi')pressive disabilities. 

Lord North’s Ministry, with the bliiTdne.ss 
and obstinac}^ which characterized all its 
measures, stubbornly refused to concede the 
demand for the legislative independence of 
Ireland; but the brief Whig Ministry of 
the Marquis of Rockingham in 1782 — which 
took steps to end the War of American In- 
dependence — conceded the independence of 
the Irish Parliament by inducing the Brit- 
ish Parliament to abandon the judicial and 
legislative supremacy which it had hitherto 
asserted over Ireland.^ For the next eigh- 
teen years, A, 1782-1800, Ireland was en- 
tirely independent of the British Parliament, 
and was simply united with Great Britain 
under one sovereign. Thus the two island 


kingdoms were only held together by the 
fadt that the sovereign ofBpe was also the 
.sovereign of the other, being independent 
of each other in everything else. This con- 
ces.sion satisfied Ireland for the time. 

ROBKKT CI^IVlv AM) WAKKKN HASTINGS. 

The affairs of British India, as well as 
those of America and Ireland, occujiied the 
attention of Great Britain during the first 
part of the reign of George III., in the last 
half of the eighteenth century. As we have 
%‘en, the British Kmpirc in India was found- 
ed by Colonel Robert Clive on the ruins of 
the Great Mogul Km])ire founded b>' Baber 
.several centuries before, and on the total 
subversion of the French ])ower in India. 
Colonel Clive was rewarded for his distin- 
guished services by being raised tothe])eer- 
age of England with the title of Lord Clive, 
Baron of Idassey. Under his government, 
the English East- India Com])any olitained 
the .sovereignU' of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, 
on condition of paying twelve lacs of rupees 
annuall}' to the nominal Mogul ICm])eror at 
Delhi. 

The work of organization was soon to fol^ 
low that of conquest, as the tyranny and 
corruption of the merchant-clerks who had 
.suddenl}’^ become rulers were fast ruining 
the province of Bengal; and though Clive 
had reaped more profit than any other by 
the .spoils of his vicflory he soon })erceived 
that avarice must yield to the responsibili- 
ties of ])ovver. As soon as the East India 
Company had acquired the sovereig^^ of 
the rich and opulent provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, a conflidl of interest arose 
between the Comi)an> ’s diredlors in Eng- 
land and its officers in India. The directors 
desired to increa.se their commercial dividends 
by the revenues of their territories in India, 
while the officers in India were as deter- 
mined to apply the surplus income to tlieir 
own purpo.ses. The want of control over 
the Company’s .subordinate authorities in 
India produced the most lamentable conse- 
quences. The Company’s officers in India 
c.stablished monopolies in all the chief 
branches of the domestic trade of ttiat 


4 
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country, rendered property insecure by ar- 
bitrarily chanf ^ the tenure of land, and 
perverted the administration of justice to 
protedl their avarice. 

Clive’s administration, after his return to 
India in 1765, lasted two years, and consti- 
tuted the most glorious years of his life. In 
spite of opposition from every clerk of the 
Company, and in spite of mutiny among 
the Company’s troops, Clive suppressed the 
private trading of the Company’s servants 
in India, and forbade them to accept any 
presents from the natives. Clive set an ex- 
ample of disinterestedness by relinquishing 
to public uses a large legacy which had 
been bequeathed to him by a prince whom 
he had raised to the throne of Bengal; and 
he returned to England poorer than he went, 
only to face the storm that his proceedings 
had aroused among those in England who 
were interested in abuses in India. 

The injustice of the East India Com- 
pan^^ servants toward the native princes 
aroused a formidable foe to the English. In 
1767 Hyder Ali, a military adventurer, who 
by the force of his own abilities had become 
BBultan of Mysore, began a war against the 
Company, imperiling the existence of its 
territories, and keeping its settlements in 
a state of constant alarm for several years. . 

Clive’s unsparing denunciations of the. 
misgovernment of Bengal finally aroused 
even Eord North to interfere ; and, when 
the East India Company’s financial distress 
obliged it to seek aid from the government, 
the ^oveyiment’s grant of assistance was 
coupled with measures of administrative re- 
form. The Regulatioyi Act, passed by the 
British Parliament in 1773, placed all the 
possessions of the East India Company under 
a Govcmor-Gcfteral and a Supreme Court of 
Judicature, at Calcutta; thus concentrating 
the power of the three presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Madras and Bombay under one govern- 
ment. The Regulation Act prohibited 
judges and members of the Council of Ben- 
gal under the governor- General at Calcutta 
from trading, forbade the acceptance of any 
gifts from native Hindoos, and ordered that 
ev?ry act of the directors of the Company 


should be submitted jto tbe Eritish govern- 
ment to be approved or disallowed. 

The new interest aroused in England con- 
cerning India was seen in an investigation 
of the East India Company’s administration 
of affairs by a committee of th^ House of 
Commons. Clive’s own early acts w’ere ex- 
amined by this committee with unsparing 
rigor. His bitter complaint that he had 
been arraigned like a sheep-stealer did not 
prevent the passage of resolutions by the 
House of Commons censuring the corruption 
and treachery of the early days of the Com- 
pany’s dominion in India. But the justice 
of the House of Commons ended there. 
When Clive’s accusers proceeded from the 
censure of the Company’s misrule to the 
censure of Clive himself the House of Com- 
mons, in memory of his great exploits, 
unanimously voted “that Robert Lord Clive 
did at the same time render great and meri- 
torious services to his country.’’ But al- 
though Clive was acquitted of the charge of 
misrule and oppression, this searching Par- 
liamentary investigation of his acts drove 
him to despair and suicide, A. D. 1774. 

Upon the pas.sage o^ the Regulation A (51 
of 1773 Warren Hastings became the first 
Governor-General of British India. He be- 
longed to a noble family that had long fal- 
len into decay, and in his boyhood his pov- 
erty had obliged him to accept a clerkship 
in the service of the East India Company. 
Clive’s quick eye discerned the merits of 
Hastings, whom he brought into political 
life after the battle of Plassey; and the ad- 
ministrative ability which Hastings dis- 
played during the disturbed period which 
followed led to his elevation from one post 
to another until he became Governor of Ben- 
gal. No one could have been more compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of the new office 
of Governor-General which the British gov- 
ernment had created without an idea of its 
real greatness. He was endowed with rare 
powers of organization and control. 

The first measure of Warren Hastings as 
Governor-General of British India was to 
establish the dire( 5 l rule of the East India 
Company over Bengal by abolishing the 
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government of its*" -native princes, which, subsidies, crushed without scruple every 
though having become merely nominal, state which appeared to afiA a nucleus for 
frustrated all projects for eifedlive adminis- resistance, like that of the Rohillas, and 
tration. The Nabob of Bengal became a watched with ceaseless jealousy the growth 
pensionary of the East India Company, of powers as remote as that of the Sikhs, 
whose new province of Bengal was roughly Warren Hastings w^as surprised in the 
but efficiently organized. Hastings formed midst of his vast schemes by the War of 
an able body of public servants out of the American Independence, w’hich hurried him 
clerks and traders of the Company. He de- into immediate adlion most uncxpedledly. 
vised a system of law and finance far stipe- The jealousy of France sought a counter- 
rior to any that India had ever before known poise to British power in the Mahrattas, 
or seen, hasty and imperfedl as it necessa- those Hindoo freebooters whose tribes had 
rily Was. He stamped out corruption with for a century raided India from the Western 
as firm a hand as Clive had done, but he Ghauts and founded sovereignties in Guze- 
acquired the love of the new “civilians,” rat, Malwa and Tanjore. All the Mahratta 
while he also won the affeeftion of the Hin- tribes were bound by a slight tic of subjec- 
doos. Although he raised the revenue of tion to the Mahratta chief who reigned at 
Bengal, and was able to send annually a Poonah, and through this chieftain the 
surplus of half a million pounds to the Com- French envoys were able to unite the whole 
pany in England, he did so without imposing Mahratta confederacy against the English 
a fresh burden on the natives or losing their power in India. 

good-will. Warren Hastings met the danger which 

The administration of Warren Hastings threatened him with chani< 5 leristic prompt- 
was guided by an intimate knowledge of ness of resolution. He was surrounded 
and sympathy with the peopde of India, with great difficulties. The opi)Osition of 
At a time when the Hindoo language was his Council had rendered him powerless for 
regarded simply as jt medium of trade and two years; and when he w*as released from^ 
business, he was familiar with that Ian- that obstacle the East India Company 
guage in its various dialedls, and was con- pressed him constantly for money, and the 
versant with the native customs and with crown repeatedly threatened to recall hinu 
the native feeling. It is therefore not sur- His own general, Sir Eyre Coote, was mis- 
prising that he was more popular with the erly and capricious, and had to be humored 
Bengalees than any other British ruler in like a child.* Every mail which he received 
India, and that Hindoo mothers still hush brought censures and complaints ; but he 
their infants wdth the name of Warren never lost his calm self-command, and his 
Hastings. a( 5 lion showed no trace of embarrassment. 

The con.scious and deliberate design of He prosecuted the war with the Mahrattas 
subjedling India to the British crown com- with the most unrelenting tenacity of pur- 
menced with Warren Hastings. Though pose, in spite of the blunders of his subor- 
English influence was great in the South of dinates and the inefficiency of the soldiers at 
India, Bengal was then alone direcflly in the his command. 

possession of the English. The policy of The English arms encountered repeated 
Warren Hastings was direcfled toward failures; and no sooner had the struggle 
making England mistress of all Hindoostan, with the Mahrattas promised a favorable 
from the island of Ceylon on the south to issue than a more powerful foe to English 
the Himalayas on the north, and from the dominion in India appeared in Hyder Ali, 
frontier of Afghanistan on the west to the who, in alliance with the Ffench and the 
borders of Burmah on the east. For this Dutch, began a second war with the East 
purpose Warren Hastings bound the native India Company in 1780, as already noticed 
princes of Oude and Berar by treaties and in the sedlion on the War of the American 
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Revolution. Warren Hastings heard of 
Hyder Ali’s fdfe|iidable invasion of the Car- 
natic when he was about to triumph over the 
MahrattavS; but he instantly ni^de peace 
with the Mahrattas and hurried all his 
forces to ^adras, which was in imminent 
danger of capture. Sir Kj’^re Coote’s vicl;or3' 
over Hyder Ali at Porto Novo in 1781 
hurled that native prince back into the fast- 
nesses of My sore, and India was the onlj' 
quarter in which the itnglish lost nothing 
during the War of the American Revolution. 

Though the schemes of conquest planned 
b}^ Warren Hastings were frustrated for the 
time, the annexation of Benares, the exten- 
sion of the Hast India Compan^-’s dominions 
along the Ganges, the reduction of Dude to 
virtual dependence, the appearance of British 
armies in Central Hindoostan, and H^'der 
Ali’s defeat, laid the foundation for the ex- 
tension of the British dominion over the 
whole of Hindoostan — a result which the 
genius of Hastings was bold and sagacious 
enough to foresee. 

Tin-: SIvCOND WILLIAM PITT. 

With the brief Ministry of the Marquis of 
Rockingham in 1782 a new powder arose in 
the House of Commons — the younger Will- 
iam Pitt, the second son of the elder William 
Pitt,* the Great Commoner and afterward 
the illustrious liarl of Chatham. The 
younger Pitt, though but twenty-two 3^ears 
of age, soon took rank as one of the Whigs — 
a distinClion which he shared with Charles 
Jai^^s Fox. Pitt had just left college with 
the learning of a ripe scholar. After his first 
speech in the House of Commons a member 
of Parliament said to Charles Janies Fox: 
“He will be one of the first men in Parlia- 
ment.” Fox replied : “He is so already.” 
Kdmund Burke then said of the 3’ouifger 
Pitt, comparing him with his renowned 
father: “ He is not a chip of the old block. 
He is the old block itself.” This “boy,” 
as his political rivals sneeringly called him, 
was soon to frush ever}^ political opponent 
and to make himself master of the destinies 
of England. His figure was tall and .spare, 
his demeanor w^as grave, his countenance 


was never lighted by a smile, and his ad- 
dress was cold and repulsive. 

The return of the Whig part^^ to power 
soon developed a new breach between the 
bulk of the party headed by Charles James 
Fox and the small fa< 5 tion under the leader- 
ship of the F^arl of vShelburne and the 
younger William Pitt. Pitt introduced a 
bill for the reform of the House of Com- 
mons on the plan proposed by his illustri- 
ous father in 1770. Bui the bulk of the 
Whigs would not consent to sacrifice their 
property' and influence which such a reform 
would involve, and Pitt’s bill was therefore 
rejec 5 led. In its stead the Ministry sought 
to weaken the means of corrupt influence 
which the king had used so unscrupulously 
])y disqualifying persons holding govern- 
ment contracts from occupying seats in Par- 
liament, b}" depriving revenue officers of the 
elective franchise, and also by a bill intro- 
duced by Edmund Burke to reduce the civil 
establishment, the pension list and the se- 
cret-.service fund. These measures some- 
what diminished the influence of the crown 
over Parliament, and put an end to the 
direcfl bribery of mehibers of Parliament: 
but they did not render the House of Com- 
mons really representative of or responsible 
to the^ people of England. 

The jealousy which the bulk of the 
Whigs entertained for the more progressive 
fa( 5 tion under the E^irl of vShelburne was 
shown when, upon the death of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, in Jul3% 1782, and the 
accession of the ICarl of Shelburne to the 
head of the Ministry, Mr. Fox and his im- 
mediate supporters in the Ministry resigned, 
while the youthful Pitt became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

The Ministry of the Earl of Shelburne 
only lasted long enough to conclude the 
Treaties of Paris and Versailles, which ended 
the War of American Independence. Early 
in 1783, to the utter astonishment of all 
England, Mr. Fox and the Whig fac 5 lion 
'which he headed formed a coalition with 
the Tory fadlion under Lord North, wdiom 
he had so long and so bitterly opposed. 
This coalition was the most unscrupulous in 
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British history. The united Parliamentary 
influence of Mr. Fox and Lord North was 
irresistible. They overthrew the Ministry 
of the Earl of Shelburne, and forced them- 
selves into the royal councils in spite of the 
king’s vSecret dislike and the nation’s o^jen 
disgust. 

Secure in their Parliamentary majority, 
and regardless of the power of public opinion, 
the Coalition Ministry undertook a task 
greater than any that had yet taxed the 
genius of English statesmen. In spite of 
the fortunate termination of the wars with 
the Mahrattas and with Hyder Ali, and the 
e.xteiision of the East India Company’s do- 
minion in Bengal by the capture of Negapa- 
tam from the Dutch during the War of the 
American Revolution, the aspect of affairs 
in India was gloomy and threatening. All 
the exactions of the Company were not suf- 
ficient to enable it to fulfill its engagements 
with the British government, and its afiairs 
were regarded as fast api 3 roaching bank- 
ruptcy. It had likewise been found very in- 
convenient to have a powerful merchant 
company existing as a state within the state, 
and all parties in Pln^^land were agreed that 
the East India Company ought to be placed 
more dire( 5 lly under the control of the British 
government. 

Mr. PV)x introduced a bill in the House 
of Commons providing for the transfer of the 
civil government of British India from the 
direiflors of the East India Company to a 
board of seven commissioners, to be nomi- 
nated by Parliament and confirmed by the 
crown, to remain in office five years, but 
subje( 5 l to removal on address from either 
House of Parliament. This bill, on which 
Mr. Fox had staked the existence of the 
Coalition Ministry, immediately encountered 
a storm of opposition. The scheme was an 
injudicious one; as the new commissioners 
would have been destitute of the political 
knowledge of India possessed by the East 
India Company, while such a board would 
manifestly be an independent authority with- 
in the state, and the want of an immediate 
link l)etween the board and the Ministry of 
the crown would have prevented Parliament 
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from exercising any real control over its 
acts. 

Great was the popular outcry against Mr. 
F'ox’s India bill. The mercantile class were 
galled by the blow aimed at the greatest 
merchant company in the kingdom. Cor- 
porations trembled at the cancellation of a 
charter. King George III. looked upon the 
measure as a design to transfer the patron- 
age of India to the Whig parly, and thus 
make the power of a party rival the power 
of the king. The opposition of the Eng- 
lish people at large to the bill was on ac- 
count of tile chara( 5 ler of the Ministry wdiich 
proposed it. The Whigs had rejecfled the 
younger Pitt’s proposal of Parliamentary 
reform a second time, wdiile Mr. F'ox’s coa- 
lition with Lord North showed that in an 
unreformed Parliament the force of public 
opinion was powerless to check the most 
disgraceful efforHR of political faeSliou. The 
power of the crown had been diminished by 
the reforms introduced by the Marquis of 
Rockingham to the profit of the borough- 
mongers who usurped the people’s repre- 
sentation, but not to the advantage of the 
English people themselves. 

To give the government and patronage of 
India to the existing House of Commons 
was to give a new and immense power to a 
bodj' which misused in the grossest manner 
the powder which it already possessed. This 
popular feeling encouraged the king to exert 
his personcfl influence to defeat the measure; 
and, when the bill had passed the House of 
Commons, His Majesty, through I 5 arl J^em- 
ple, intimated his ojiposition to the measure; 
whereupon the House of Lords rejeefted it 
by a considerable majority. As the Coali- 
tion Ministry appeared unwilling to resign 
it was summarily dismissed by the king, in 
December, 17S3; and a new Ministry was 
formed under the younger William Pitt, 
who was then but twenty-five years of age. 

' Pitt’s position of First Lord of the Treas- 
ury would have been insecure had the 
English people sustained their nominal rep- 
resentatives. The House of Commons re- 
peatedl}' rejccfled his measures by large 
majorities; but these majorities dwindlecfas 
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the addresses which poured in from every 
part of the kilpdom, from the Tory Uni- 
versity of Oxford as well as from the Whig 
Corporation of I^ndon, showed that public 
opinion sustained the young Prime Minister 
and not the House of Commons. This popu- 
lar approval justified Pitt in the firmness 
with which he delayed the dissolution of Par- 
liament for five months, in the face of ad- 
dresses for his dismissal from office, and 
gained time for that maturity of public 
opinion on which he counted for success. 
The Parliamentary elecflions of 17*^4 ended 
the struggle. Public sentiment had become 
strong enough for the time to break through 
the corrupt influences which generally ren- 
dered Parliamentary representation a farce. 
Every great constituency elecfled supporters 
of Pitt, and a hundred and sixty members 
of the majority which had defeated him 
in the House of Commons were defeated, 
while but a remnant of the Whig party was 
saved by its control of nomination boroughs. 

British India is indebted to PitPs triumph 
for a form of government which remains un- 
changed to the present time. The India 
bill which he introduced in 1784 preserved 
apparently the political and commercial 
powers of the direc 5 lors of the East India 
Company, while it established a Board of 
Control formed from members of the Privy 
Council for the approval or reje( 5 Iion of the 
a( 5 ls of the direcflors. But the powers of the 
directors were virtually absorbed by a secret 
committee of three clecfled members of* the 
boarSkof diredlors, to whom all the more im- 
portant administrative func 5 lioiis had been 
reserved by the bill, while the powers of the 
Board of Control were pradlically exercised 
by its president. As this president was vir- 
tually a new Secretary of State for the In- 
dian Department, and became an important 
member of each Ministry, responsible to 
Parliament for his acflions like his fellow- 
members, the administration of India was 
thus made a part of the general .s\\stem of 
the British g^ernment; while the secret 
commitee supplied the pra< 5 lical experience 
of Jndian affairs in which the Prime Minis- 
ter might be lacking. 


But a far more important change than 
w'hich could be effecffed by Parliamentarj- 
legislation occurred at that time in Eng- 
land’s attitude toward its great Asiatic de- 
pendency. The discussions of the rival 
India bills of Mr. P'ox and Mr. Pitt created 
a sense of responsibility for the good gov- 
ernment of India. There was a general 
determination that the security against mis- 
rule which the poorest Englishman enjo^^ed 
.should also be enjoyed by the poorest Hin- 
doo, and this determination manifested itself 
in the memorable impeachment and trial of 
Warren Hastings. 

At the close of the war with Hyder Ali 
and his .son Tippoo Saib, Warren Blastings 
returned to England from India, hoping to 
receive rewards as great as those which had 
been conferred on Robert Clive. Hastings 
had .saved all that Clive had won. He had 
laid the foundation of a vast Briti.sh domin- 
ion in the East. He had displayed rare 
powers of administration, and the fore.sight, 
courage and moderation of an able ruler. 

But the wisdom and glory of the adminis- 
tration of Warren HasUngs could not con- 
ceal its oppre.s.sion and extortion. To sati.sfy 
the incessant demands of the P^ast India 
Company, to support his wars, to maintain 
his diplomacy, he had needed money; and 
he took it wherever he could find it. For 
an immen.se sum he had sold the services of 
British troops to crush the free tribes of the 
Rohillas. By oppression he had extorted 
half a million pounds from the Rajah of 
Benares. By torture and starvation he had 
wrung over a million pounds from the Prin- 
cesses of Oude. 

Warren Hastings had al.so maintained his 
power by the most unscrupulous measures. 
At the beginning of his career, when he was 
considered helple.ss before his enemies in the 
Council, he had di.splayed his power by 
using the forms of English law in putting 
Nuncomar, a native who supported the party 
opposed to him, to death as a forger. When 
Sir Elijah Impey, the finst Chief Justice of 
Bengal, opposed his plans, he bribed him 
into acquiescence by creating a fictitious and 
lucrative office for him. 
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Although Warren Hastings was not 
guilty of corruption, and although he had 
not sought power from selfish motives, but 
from a firm convieflion that his hold of 
power was essential to the preservation of 
India to the British crown, even Pitt shrank 
from justifying his a( 5 ls when Edmund 
Burke moved the impeachment of Hastings 
in the House of Commons in 1786. 

In this speech of passionate eloquence 
Burke said: “I impeach Warren Hastings, 
Esquire, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, in Parliament assem- 
bled, whose Parliamentary trust he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of all 
the Commons of Great Britain, whose na- 
tional cliaracfier he has dishonored. I im- 
peach him in the name of the people of 
India, whose laws, rights and liberties he 
has subverted ; whose properties he has de- 
stroyed ; whose country he has laid waste 
and desolate. I impeach him in the name 
and by the virtue of those eternal laws of 
justice which he has violated. I impeach 
him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruell\* outraged, injured and 
oppressed, in both sexes, in every age, rank, 
situation and condition of life.” 

The great trial of Warren Hastings at the 
bar of the House of Lords lingered eight 
years, during which the brilliant galaxy of 
great British statesmen — Burke, Fox and 
Sheridan — distinguished themselves by their 
oratory in their speeches against the ac- 
cused; and the proceedings ended in the ac- 
quittal of Mr. Hastings bj’ the HoUvSe of 
Lords in 1794, at least of intentional wrong, 
as the East India Company by its ceaseless 
demands for large remittances were more 
responsible than the Govern or- General; but 
the protraAed prosecution ruined the ac- 
cused in health and fortune. 

Though Warren Hastings was acquitted, 
the objecfl of his impeachment had really 
been gained, as the crimes which sullied his 
glory have never been pradliced by the 
worst of his successors. Ever since that 
day the peasant of Bengal or Mysore has 
enjoyed the same rights of justice and good 


government as are claini^ by .English- 
men. In 1785 Warren H^nngs had been 
succeeded as Governor-General of British 
India by Sir John MaePherson, wdio was 
succeeded- by Lord Cornwallis in 1786. 

Pitt had refused to shelter Warren Hast- 
ings, in spite of pressure from King George 
III. himself. When the new Parliament 
assembled in 17S4, Pitt, though but twenty- 
five years of age, .seemed master of England 
as no Prime Minister had been before him. 
Even the king yielded to his sway, partly 
through gratitude for the triumph which 
the youthful Minister had w^on for His 
Majesty over the Whigs, and partly from a 
consciousness of the coming madness which 
was soon to afllidl him. 

The Whig party was broken, unpopular 
and without a policy. The Tories adhered 
to the Prime Minister who had ‘‘saved the 
king.” Pitt was incorruptible, too proud 
to accept a bribe, and honestly sought his 
country’s welfare. He was a man of gi- 
gantic ability, and by far the greatest states- 
man of England in his time. He was his 
father’s inferior as an orator, but his superior 
in many other qualities, particularly in his 
power of self-command, his immense capac- 
ity for busine.ss and his untiring industry. 

The trading classes saw’ in the younger 
William Pitt all that they had loved in his 
renow’iied father — his nobleness of temper, 
his consciousness of pow’cr, his patriotism, 
his sympathy wdth the public. His sim- 
plicity and good taste freed him from his 
father’s ostentation and extravagance. ^The 
younger Pitt resembled Sir Robert Walpole 
in his love of peace, his great industry, his 
dispatch of public business, his skill in de- 
bate, his knowledge of finance; but, as he 
cared not for personal gain, he was free from 
the corruption which sullied Walpole’s long 
administration. 

Pitt’s lofty self-esteem freed him from any 
jealousy of his subordinates. He was gen- 
erous in his appreciation of youthful merits; 
and the “boys” whom he calted about him, 
.such as George Canning and Arthur Welles- 
ley, both of whom afterward played, ^o 
prominent a part in the destinies of Great 
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Britain, rewarded his generosity by a devo- 
tion which didfet cease with death. 

The younger ritt had no sympathy what- 
ever with Walpole’s cynical inaction. His 
policy from the very beginning was one of 
ac 5 live reform; and he faced all the financial, 
constitutional and religious problems from 
which Walpole had shrunk. More than all, 
Pitt was free from Walpole’s scorn of his 
fellow-men. The noblest feature in Pitt’s 
mind was its wide humanity. His love for 
England was no less deep and personal than 
his father’s love, but he was free from the 
S3nnpathy with English passion and Eng- 
lish prejudice which had been both his 
father^ weakness and strength. When 
Charles Janies Fox taunted him with forget- 
ting his father’s jealous\" of France, and his 
faith that France was the natural enemy of 
FvUgland, Pitt replied nobly that “to sup- 
pose any nation can be unalterably the 
enemy of another is weak and childish.” 

The temper of the age and the wider 
sympatln’ of man with his fellow, which 
particularly charaefierized the last half of 
the eighteenth century as a turning-point 
in the histor}^ of mankind, was everywhere 
bringing to the front a new class of Euro- 
pean statesmen, such as the French Prime 
Minister Turgot and the Fjnperor Joseph 
II. of Germany, who were distinguished 1)3^ 
their love of the human race and b3" a belief 
that as the happiness of each individual can 
onl3^ be secured 1)3’ the general happiness of 
the communit3’ of which he forms a part, .so 
the ^dfare of each nation can onl3^ be secured 
by the general welfare of the world. Pitt 
belonged to this class of conteniporar3’ Fhi- 
ropean statesmen, but he was superior to 
the rest of them in the consummate knowl- 
edge and the prac 5 lical force which he 
brought to the realization of his aims. 

Pitt exerted his great genius to advance 
the material wealth and iiidustr3" of Eng- 
land. His measures were eininentl3’' .sue- | 
ce.ssful, and under his wise admiiii.stration j 
England comtijenced that wonderful advance 
of prosperity which has made her the lead- j 
ing manufa( 5 turing and commercial nation } 
of the world — ‘ ‘ the work.shop of the world. ’ ’ j 


England made wonderful progress during 
this period. Her population more than 
doubled during the eighteenth century, and 
her advance in wealth was even greater 
than her growth in population. The War 
of American Independence had added a 
hundred million pounds to the national 
debt, but this burden was .scarcely felt. 
England’s commerce with America was 
greater since the war than it had been when 
the United States were English colonies. 

During* the first half of the eighteenth 
century the cotton trade, the chief .seat of 
which was Manchester, had onl3" ri.sen from 
the value of twent3" thousand pounds to 
that of forty thousand pounds ; and the 
hand-loom was of the same primitive .shape 
as the hand-looms of India at the pre.sent 
da3^ But three successive inventions in ten 
years — that of the spinning-jenny by the 
weaver James Hargreaves in 1764, that of 
the spinning-frame b3' the barber Richard 
Arkwright in 1768, and that of the mule by 
the weaver Crompton in 1776 — made Lanca- 
shire a hive of industr3\ 

At the time of the accession of George 
III. to the British thr»ne, in 1760, the en- 
tire linen trade of Scotland was less in value 
than the cloth trade of Yorkshire; but be- 
fore the end of his reign Gla.sgow was rapid- 
ly becoming one of the commercial empo- 
riums of the world. The potteries which 
Josiah Wedgwood established in 1763, and 
in which he profited by the genius of Flax- 
man, soon .surpassed tho.se of Holland or 
France. Before the lapse of twenty 3^ear.s, 
more than twenty thousand potters were em- 
plo3^ed in Staffordshire alone. 

The means of communication had hitherto 
been of the rudest kind. The roads were 
generally so wretched that all cheap or 
rapid transit was impo.ssible, and the cotton 
bales of Manchester were conve3^cd to Liver- 
pool or Bristol on pack-horses. But the 
rapid development of iiianufadlures led to a 
corresponding improvement in the means of 
communication throughout England. Canals 
were constructed between the prominent 
points of the kingdom, and England was 
covered with a network of .splendid highwa3’S. 
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In 1761 the engineering skill of James 
Brindley conneAed Manchester with Liver- 
pool by a canal which crossed the Irwell on 
a lofty aquedu< 5 l, and it was the success of 
this experiment which soon led to the uni- 
versal introduc 5 lion of transportation by 
water. Canals joined the Trent with the 
Mersey, the Thames with the Trent, and 
the Forth with the Clyde. 

The cheapness of the new method of 
transit, no less than the great progress in 
engineering science, caused a great develop- 
ment of English collieries ; and coal became, 
one of the chief articles exported from Eng- 
land. The value of coal as a means of pro- 
ducing mechanical force was disclosed in 
1765 in the discovery by which the Scotch- 
man James Watt transformed the steam 
engine into the most wonderful instrument 
which human industry has ever had at its 
command. 

The same energy and enterprise was dis- 
plaj^ed in the agricultural progrcvss of the 
country. During the eighteenty century a 
fourth part of England was reclaimed from 
waste and brought under cultivation. At 
the time of the Ret^lution of 1688 more 
than half of the kingdom consisted of moor- 
land and forest and fen, while the greater 
part of England north of the Humber was 
covered with vast commons and wastes; but 
the many inclosure bills which commenced 
with the reign of George II., and which 
particularly marked that of George III., 
changed the entire face of the country. 
Under the operation of these bills, ten thou- 
sand square miles of untilled land have been 
added to the area of land under tillage; 
while in the cultivated land itself the pro- 
dudlion had been more than doubled by the 
growth of agriculture which commenced 
with the travels and treatises of Arthur 
Young, the introdudlion of the system of 
large farms by Mr. Coke of Norfolk, and 
the development of scientific tillage in the 
valleys of Lothian. 

Among the books which exerted the 
greatest effedls upon mankind was Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith 
was an Oxford scholar and a Glasgow pro- 


fessor. In his famous book he contended' 
that labor is the one sour^^f wealth, and 
that it is by freedom of labor, by suffering 
the worker to pursue his own interest in his^ 
own way, that the national wealth can be 
promoted to the best advantage. He main- 
tained that any effort to force labor into 
artificial channels, to shajx; the course of 
commerce by means of laws, to promote 
si)ecial branches of* industry in particular 
countries, or to fix the charaefter of the inter- 
course betw^een one country and another, is. 
not only wrong to the worker or the mer- 
chant, but also really injurious to the wealth: 
of the nation. 

The Wealth of Nations was published iir 
1776, and was studied by the younger Pitt 
during his career as an undergraduate at 
Cambridge. Thenceforth he followed Adanr 
Smith’s teachings. No sooner had Pitt be- 
come Prime Minister than he made the 
principles of the Wealth of Nations the 
groundwork of his economical policy. The 
first ten years of his long administration 
were characflerized by a new departure in: 
English statesmanship. The .second Will- 
iam Pitt was the first English state.sman who 
really comprehended the part that industry 
was to exercise in promoting the wxdfare of 
the world. He was not only a peace Minister 
and a financier like Sir Robert Walpole; but 
he w’^as also a statesman who perceived that 
the freedom and development of commerciatl' 
intercourse between nations was the best .se- 
curity for peace; that public economy not 
only diuiini.shed the public burdens,#)at 
also left additional capital in the hands of 
indu.stry; and that finance might be turned? 
from a mere means of raising revenue into 
a powerful engine of political and .social im- 
provement. 

Pitt’s failure to carry these principles intO' 
effe(5l was partly attributable to the mass of 
ignorance and prejudice with which he had' 
to contend, and still more to the sudden in- 
terruption of his plans through the Frenchi 
Revolution. His power dcpAided mainly 
on the trading clas.ses of England; and the.se 
classes still regarded gold and silver 
wealth, and considered commerce as best pror- 
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moted by jealo^ .monopolies. Only by pa- 
tience and dejc^ity were the mob of mer- 
chants and country squires who supported 
Pitt in the House of Commons induced to 
consent to the reforms and innov’^ations 
which he proposed. The failure of the 
first great measure which he introduced 
showed how small his power was when it 
struggled with the prejudices around him. 

We have seen that the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform had been proposed before the 
War of American Independence, and that 
the elder Pitt, as Earl of Chatham, had ad- 
vocated an increase of county nienibers, who 
were then the most indej^endent part of the 
House of Commons. The Duke of Rich- 
mond at that time talked of universal suf- 
frage, equal eledloral distri(fts and annual 
Parliaments. Wilkes proposed to disfran- 
chise the rotten boroughs and to give mem- 
bers in their stead to the counties and to the 
more populous and wealthy towns. 

The second William Pitt had made the 
subje<5l his own by proposing reform when 
he first entered the House of Commons; 
and one of his first measures was the intro- 
dudlion of a liill in 17 S 5 which disfranchised 
thirty-six rotten boroughs at once and trans- 
ferred their members to the counties, while 
providing for the gradual extindlion of the 
remaLining decayed boroughs. He induced 
King George III. to abstain from opposi- 
tion, and endeavored to buy off the borough- 
mongers, or holders of rotten boroughs, by 
offering to compensate them for the seats 
whilbi they lost at their market value. 

But the bulk of Pitt’s own party joined 
the bulk of the Whigs in .steadily resi.sting 
his reform bill. The more glaring abuses 
within Parliament itself had mainly ceased 
to exist — the abuses which had arou.sed the 
elder Pitt and John Wilkes. Edmund 
Burke’s Bill of iCconomical Reform had in- 
flidtec^ a fatal blow at the influence which 
the king exercised by aboli.shing a multi- 
tude of unnecessary^ offices, household ap- 
j)ointments, %nd judicial and diplomatic 
charges, which were maintained for the 
sqjle purpose of corruption. The late tri- 
umph of public opinion had likewise con- 


tributed vastly to dispel any acflual peril 
from the opposition hitherto manifested by 
Parliament to the voice of the English peo- 
ple. Wilberforce tells us that Pitt was “ter- 
ribly disappointed and l^eat” by^ the rejec- 
tion of his reform bill; but the sentiment 
of the House of Commons and of the nation 
was too plain to be mistaken, and he never 
again propOvSed his measure, though his 
opinion remained unaltered. 

The second Pitt’s financial measures were 
eminently successful. The public credit 
was almost ruined when he entered office. 
The national debt had been doubled by- the 
War of American Independence, but large 
.sums still remained unfunded; while the 
public revenue was reduced by a gigantic 
system of smuggling which made every 
coast town a nest of robbers. Pitt met the 
deficiency by new taxes, but the time thus 
gained served to change the entire aspect 
of public affairs. Though Pitt’s first finan- 
cial measure — his reviv^al of the plan for 
gradually pay ing off the public debt by a 
sinking fund, which Sir Robert Walpole 
had discarded — was a mistake, it restored 
public confidence. Pift put a stoj) to smug- 
gling by^ a reduc5lion of custom duties, thus 
making the smuggling trade unprofitable. 
He revived Walpole’s plan of an excise. 

In the meantime Pitt’s measures reduced 
the public expenses, and commissions vrere 
repeatedly appointed to introduce economy 
into every department of the public service. 
The rapid development of the national in- 
dustry contributed to the succe.ss of Pitt’s 
financial measures. Credit was restored, 
and the smuggling trade was vastly dimin- 
i.shed. In two years there was a surplus of 
a million pounds in the national treasury’; 
and, though the duties were gradually’ abol- 
ished, the public revenue steadily increased 
with every’ redudlion of taxation. 

In the meantime Pitt was showing the 
pcflitical value of the new finance. France 
was considered England’s natural enemy. 
Ireland, then as now, was the sore spot on • 
the British body-politic. Says Green: “The 
ty’rannous misgovernment under which she 
had groaned ever since the battle of the 
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Boyne was producing its natural fruit. ’ ’ The 
unhappy country was distradled with politi- 
cal fac 5 lion, religious feuds and peasant con- 
spiracies. As we have .seen, the attitude of 
the Protestant party in Ireland had become* 
so threatening during the War of American 
Independence that the British Parliament 
was obliged to relinquish its control over 
the Irish Parliament at Dublin. 

Pitt perceived that much of the misery 
and disloyalty of Ireland resulted from its 
j)overty. The population of Ireland had 
grown rapidly, but culture remained sta- 
tionary and commerce was ruined. And 
much of this Irish poverty directly resulted 
from unjust law. Ireland was a grazing 
country, but the import of Irish cattle into 
Knglaiid was forbidden in order to protec 5 l 
the interests of Knglish graziers. Irish 
manufaefturers were burdened with duties 
in order to protedl the interests of Knglish 
clothiers and weavers. 

Ihtt’s first financial effort was intended to 
redress the wrongs of Ireland resulting from 
the Knglish tariff laws, and the bill which 
he introduced in 1785 removed every ob- 
stacle to free trade? between Kngland and 
Ireland. lie asserted that the passage of 
the measure by the British Parliament would 
“draw what remained of the shattered em- 
pire together,” and partially repair ling- 
land’s loss in the independence of her colo- 
nies in North America by creating a loyal 
and prosperous Ireland. 

Although Pitt struggled almost alone in 
face of a fierce opposition from the Whigs 
and the Manchester merchants, he succeed- 
ed in securing its passage by the British 
Parliament only to have it rejec 5 led by the 
Irish Parliament, which was then ruled by 
the Protestant faeftion under Grattan. 

But Pitt’s failure in his efforts for free 
trade between Kngland and Ireland only 
encouraged him to a greater effort in another 
direeffion ; and his commercial treaty with 
France in 1787 enabled the subjeefts of either 
kingdom to reside and travel in the other 
without license or passport, dispen.sed with 
the prohibitory restri<5lions of trade on both 
sides, and reduced all import duties. 

81 
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But the spirit of humu^- which was ex- 
emplified by Pitt's measj^ of commercial^ 
freedom assumed a wider scope. The trial 
of Warren Hastings by the House of Lords 
was arousing Plngland to a more vivid sym- 
pathy" with her Pliudoo subjedls, and in 
1788 the new philanthropy dire<5led by 
William Wilberforce united with the relig- 
ious spirit created by the brothers John and 
Charles Wesleys in an attack on the iniqui- 
tous slave-trade. 

At the time of the Peace of Utrecht, in 
1713, the privilege of carrying negroes from 
the coa.st of Africa to sell them as laborers 
} in the Phiropean colonies in America and 
i the West Indies had been regarded as some 
of the gains reaped by ICngland in the War 
of the vSpanish fsuccession; but the horrors 
and iniquity of the traffic, the ruin and deg- 
radation of the nativ’^e tri]>es of America 
which resulted therefrom, and the oppres- 
sion of the negro himself, were now widely 
and deeply felt. 

In 17SS, ‘‘after a conversation in the 
open air at the root of an old tree at llol- 
wood, just above the .steep descent into the 
\’h.le of Keston,” Pitt encouraged his friend 
William Wilberforce, whose po.sition as the 
Parliamentary representative of the Kvan- 
gelical party gave prestige to his champion- 
.ship of so noble a cause, to introduce a bill 
for the abolition of the infamous slave-trade; 
but, m)twithstanding Pitt’s ardent support, 
Wilberforce’s bill of 1788 was rejec 5 led by 
Parliament through the opposition of the 
Liverpool slave-merchants and throng the 
general indifference of the Hou.se of Com- 
mons. 

In the meantime the great extension of 
the British colonies gave a fresh stimulus 
to the .spirit of maritime di.scovery, and 
Knglish navigators penetrated into the re- 
motest seas. Captain Phipps had made an 
inefFe< 5 lual effort to discover a north-west 
pa.ssage to India in the early part of the 
reign of George III.; while Byron, Wallis, 
Carteret and Cook successiv^y circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and discovered several new 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. Captain C#ok 
discovered the Hawaian Islands, in the 
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North Pacific J^ean, in 1778, and was 
fe killed there in ?|pontest with the natives in 
1779. These islands were named the Sand- 
xcich Islands, in honor of Lord Sandwich, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord 
North’s Ministry. 

Captain Cook’s three vo5'ages aroused a 
spirit of enterprise almost equal to that 
awakened the great discoveries of Colum- 
bus. The South vSea Islands soon became 
as well known in luigland as the islands 
of the Mediterranean, and their natural 
produdlions speedily constituted articles of 
commerce. Captain Cook himself suggested 
the expediency of forming a settlement on 
the coast of the vast island of New PIol- 
land, or Australia, the largest island of the 
wo*rld; and in J786 Mr. Pitt’s government 
resolved to transport coiivicfls thither and^ 
give them an opportunity to retrieve their 
characfters and reform their habits in that 
distant part of the world. The settlers 
there reformed, and became good colonists ; 
and Australia, which has long ceased to be 
a penal colony, has outgrown the fostering 
care of the mother country and become one 
of England’s most flourishing possessions, 
thus planting Anglo-Saxon liberty and civ- 
ilization in that distant part of the globe. 

In 1786 an insane woman named Marga- 
ret Nicholson made an attempt to assassi- 
nate King George III., as he was alighting 
from his carriage; but* she was immediately 
seized, and the king remarked: “Don’t 
hurt the poor woman; she must be mad.’’ 

^ HerS:isanity being fully proven, she was 
sent to Bethlehem hospital, where she was 
kept securely guarded but unmolested. 

In 1788 King George III. had a tempor- 
ary attack of insanity, and of course the 
crisis demanded a regency. Mr. Fox in- 
sisted that the regency rightfully belonged 
to the Prince of Wales, while Mr. Pitt as 
vehemently asserted that Parliament alone 
could provide for such an emergency. 
After some spirited debates early in 1789, 
it was finall3^ agreed that the Prince of 
Wales should be declared regent, but sub- 
je<8t to some restric 5 lions, and that the cu.s- 
tody of the king’s person should be in- 


trusted to the queen, assisted by a council. 

The Parliament of Ireland declared the 
I Prince of Wales regent without any restric- 
j tion whatever. This difference between the 
• two Parliaments showed the weakness of 
the federal union between Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and serious consequences might 
have followed but for the king’s unexpecfled 
recovery, which thus dispensed with the 
necessity for a regenc>'. F'rom that time 
Pitt seemed to have re.solved on uniting the 
two Parliaments. The king’s recovery was 
hailed with joy throughout the kingdom, 
and was celebrated with splendid illumina- 
tions. 

In 1789 the great French Revolution 
broke out — a revolution which was destined 
to change the face of the world and to in- 
volve England in a long but not inglorious 
w^ar. The Puritan movement of the sev- 
enteenth century had finally checked the 
general tendency of the time to religious 
and political despotism in England. The 
Revolution of 1688 had pracflically estab- 
lished freedom of conscience and the Phig- 
lish people’s right to govern themselves 
through their representatives in Parliament. 
Social equality had begun in England long 
before. All Englishmen, from the highest 
to the lowest, were governed and proterted 
by the same laws. 

The English aristocracy, though exer- 
cising a powerful influence on the govern- 
ment, had few .social privileges, and were 
prevented from constituting a separate class 
in the nation by the I.,aw of Primogeniture 
and the social tradition which assigned all 
but the eldest son of a noble family to the 
rank of commoners. The gentry and the 
commercial classes were not .separated from 
each other by any impassible barrier, and 
neither of these two cla.s.ses possessed any 
privileges which could separate them from 
the lower clasjses of English society. After 
a short struggle, public opinion, the gen- 
eral sense of educated Englishmen, had be- 
come the dominant element in the English 
government. 

It was, however, different in all the 
countries of Continental Europe. In those 
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lands the wars of religion resulting from 
the Reformation had left nothing but the 
name of freedom, and government there 
tended to a pure despotism. Privilege was 
supreme in religion, in politics, in society. 
Society itself in those countries rested on a 
rigid division of classes from one another, 
denying to the masses of the people any 
equal rights of justice or of industr3\ We 
have observed in a preceding se( 5 tioii how 
incompatible such ideas of national life were 
with the notions which the wide diffusion 
of intelligence was spreading throughout 
Kurope during the last half of the eighteenth 
century. We have also observed that in 
most of the countries of Continental Euro]>e 
efforts were made 1>y enlightened statesmen 
and sovereigns to redress existing wrongs 
by administrative reforms. 

We shall afterward note in the history of 
the French Revolution how the ]>olitical 
condition of France brought about the great 
crisis which was to overturn social and 
political institutions which had stood the 
test of a thousand years —how the aristoc- 
racy and the monarchy were overthrown, 
how the First FreiTch Republic was estab- 
lished, and how the French king’s execu- 
tion involved the new Republic in a general 
struggle with the crowned heads of Kuro|)e. 

The French Revolution was viewed in 
Ivngland with t|uite different feelings by the 
two great parties in that country. While 
one party considered it the triumph of con- 
stitutional liberty, the Ministry and a large 
part of the English aristocracy regarded it 
as the triumph of anarchy over all legiti- 
mate and constituted authority. ThCvSe 
feelings were not confined to the higher 
classes of English society, as the English 
masses shared largely in the hatred to the 
movement in France. In London a dinner 
to celebrate the capture of the Bastile by 
the Paris mob was adjourned through fear 
of popular resentment ; and in Birming- 
ham a festive meeting to commemorate 
the same event was dispersed by a furi- 
ous mob, which afterward proceeded to 
destroy the chapels of Dissenters and the 
houses of all sympathizers with the French 


Revolution. A furious inob burned the 
house, library and valu^Bfe apparatus of 4 
the great scientist and Unitarian divine 
Jo.sepli Priestley because of his sympathy 
with this great popular rising in a neigh- 
br'ring kingdom. Priestley emigrated to 
the United vStates in 1794, and settled at 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, where he 
died ill 1804, and where his remains were 
interred. ^ 

The destrU( 5 lion of the Bastile by the 
Paris mob, ]u\y 14, 1789. created great joy 
everywhere. Charles James Fox exclaimed 
with a burst of eiilhusiasin: “ How much 
is this the greatest event that ever happened 
in the world, and how much the best!” 
The Whigs sided with their leader in his 
sympathy with the PVench Rev^olutftn; 
•while the Tories adhered to Pitt, who looked 
with chararteristic ccxdness and indifference 
u])on the approach of the I'rench to senti- 
ments of liberty which had long been famil- 
iar to ling land. 

For the time Pitt’s attention was occupied 
with schemes to defend Poland and Turkey 
against the ruthless ambition ()f the Em- 
press Catharine the Cireat of Russia, and 
for this purpose he entered into an alliance 
with Prussia and Holland; but, as a war 
with Russia was unpoinilar in Great Brit- 
tain, Pitt was not sustained in his Russian 
policy by Parliament, and was therefore 
obliged to discontinue his armaments; while 
Prussia joined Russia in a new attack on 
the independence of Poland in 1792, after 
the Peace of Jassey between Russi# and 
Turkey. ’ 

In 1790 Great Britain became involved in 
a dispute with Spain about the pos.ses.sion 
of Nootka Sound, on the. Pacific coast of 
North America, where an English settlement 
had been planted, which was seized by the 
Spaniards, who made the settlers pri.soners. 
Great Britain quickly prepared an arma- 
ment at the cost of three million pounds 
sterling ; but, as Spain was unprepared for 
war, the dispute was soon adjusted by ne- 
gotiation. 

In 1790 the East India Company became 
involved in a new war with Tippoo Saib, 
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Siiltan of Mysore. In 1791 and 1792 he 
was completely ^PS'ea ted before his capital, 
Seringapatani, by Lord Cornwallis, then 
Governor-General of British India; and in 
1792 he was obliged to purchase peace by 
the* cession of a considerable part of his 
territories to the East India Company and 
by the payment of a large war-indemnity, 
giving his sons as hostages for the fulfill- 
ment of the conditions of treaty. 

As we have seen, Charles James Fox, as 
the leader of the Whigs, openly sympathized 
with the French Revtdutioii ; while Prime 
Minister Pitt, who was a peace man, and 
was sustained hy the Tories, regarded the 
Revolution with unconcern. Though the 
desertion of Pitt by the Whigs had driven 
hii# out of the Whig party and obliged him 
to accept the support of the Tories, thus^ 
virtually making him the leader of the Tory 
party, he did not share the distrust of the 
French Revolution which was felt by the 
Tories in general. Pitt, being a t)eaceful 
statesman, was unfitted for the diredlion of 
a great war ; and he struggled hard to pre- 
vent Great Britain from becoming involved 
in a war ^vith Revolutionary P'rance. In 
January, 1790, he exi)ressed the opinion 
that “the present convulsions in France 
must sooner or later culminate in general 
•harmoii}" and regular order,” and that when 
French freedom is established “France will 
stand forth as one of the most brilliant 
powers of Europe.” 

But Pitt’s coolness and good-will toward 
the K|;ench Revolution was not shared by 
all his Tor}^ followers. The cautious good- 
sense of the majority of Englishmen, their 
love of law and order, their aversion to vio- 
lent changes and4^bstra<5l theories, and their 
reverence for the past, were fast creating 
throughout England a dislfke for the revo- 
lutionary changes in progress in France. 
This English' dislike was slow ly dev^eloping 
into fear and hatred through the impas- 
sioned eloquence of I^dmund Burke, whose 
conservatism aiiid love for order and for 
established institutions made him one of the 
mo.^t inveterate foes of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Edmund Burke had come to London forty 
years before, a poor and unknown Irish ad- 
venturer. His learning gained for him the 
friendship of the great literary leader. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, and of the great painter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; but natural inclination 
drew Burke to politics, and the poor Irish 
youth became secretary to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, under whose patronage he 
was ele( 5 ted to the British House of Com- 
mons in 1765. Like the elder William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and like John Wilkes, 
Colonel Barre, Charles James Fox and Lord 
Camden — prominent as Whig leaders in 
Parliament — PMmund Burke was a friend 
and champion of the Anglo-American colo- 
nists in \heir opposition to Parliamentary 
taxation of the colonies, sustaining their 
stand of “no taxation without re])reseiita- 
tion.” His speeches against the vStamp 
A <51 and the policy of Lord North’s Ministry 
toward the Americans before and during 
the War of American Independence soon 
gained for him the fame of an orator. Said 
Charles James Fox, concerning Burke’s 
oratory: “I have learned more from him 
than from all the books'll ever read.” 

But Burke’s eloquence, which had vied 
with that of the elder Pitt during the Par- 
liamentary debates on the Stamp A( 5 l, at 
length become distasteful to the majority of 
the members of the House of Commons, be- 
cause of the length of his speeches, the pro- 
found and philosophical characfler of his 
arguments, the splendor and frequent ex- 
travagance of his illustrations, his passionate 
earnestness, his lack of temper and discre- 
tion ; and eventually the wearied and per- 
plexed merchants and squires left their seats 
in the House of Commons whenever he rose 
to speak, .so that he came to be known as 
“the dinner-bell of the Hou.se.’’ Burke’s 
prominent part in the impeachment and 
trial of Warren Hastings for a time gave 
scope to his energies, and the grandeur 
of his appeals to the justice of England in 
her treatment of India .silenced detra<fi:ion ; 
but after the close of the impeachment 
his repute had again fallen, and as he 
was now past sixt3’' years of age it seemed 
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the part of wisdom that he should retire 
fpOiii an assembly where he stood unpopular 
and alone. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, an- 
other >oung Irishman, also became £#mem- 
ber of the British House of Commons, and 
distinguished himself during the trial of 
Warren Hastings by his oratory ; and, be- 
sides being a great statesman and Parlia- 
mentary orator, he also acquired renown as 
a lawyer and a dramatist. 

Burke’s sense of justice and hatred of 
oppression had made him the friend of the 
Americans in their opposition to Parliament- 
aiy taxation, and the champion of the 
rights of the Hindoos against the extortion 
and tyranny of Warren Hastings; but his 
innate conservatism, his reverence for the 
past and for the saneftity of established in- 
stitutions, his veneration for law and order, 
liis hatred of anarchy and social chaos, 
made him the most inveterate foe of the 
French Revolution. It was this feeling 
which led him to oppose Pitt’s measurts of 
Parliamentary reform. He looked upon the 
Revolution of i68S as having closed for all 
time a great era of national jirogress which 
had mo\x*d on “fiioni precedent to pre- 
cedent. ’ ’ 

To sustain his position, Burke quoted a 
declaration made by the Convention- Par- 
liament of i6Sy lo William and Mary in 
these words: “The Jyords Temporal and 
Spiritual, and Commons, do, in the name of 
the people aforesaid, most humbly and 
faithfully submit themselves, their heirs and 
posterity forever.'’ Burke also quoted an- 
other adt of Parliament of the reign of Will- 
iam and Mary, the terms of which he vSaid 
“bind us, our heirs and our posterity' to 
them, their heirs and posterity to the end 
of time." Burke further said that “if the 
people of Kngland pos.sessed such a right be- 
fore the Revolution, yet that the Rnglish 
nation did at the time of the Revolution 
most .solemnly renounce and abdicate it for 
themselves and for all their posterity for- 
ever. ’ ’ 

Said Burke: “The equilibrium of the 
Constitution has something so delicate about 
it that the least displacement may destroy 
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it.“ He went on to say: It .is a difficult 
and dangerous matter ev^|k touch so com- ^ 
plicated a machine.” .spkech*on the 

Canadian Constitution bill JIurke .said, 
concerning the United States: America 

never dreamed of such absurd do<5lriiie**as 
the rights of man.” * . * 

Burke’s theory made him hostile to all 
movement whatever, and he passionately 
.sustained the heljde.ss inaction of the Whigs. 
He ardently admired the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, an holiest and upright man, but 
the weakest of party leaders. Burke sought 
to check Parliamentary corruption by his 
bill in i 7 cS 2 providing for civil retrenchment, 
but he led in defeating all jdans for Parlia- 
mentary reform. He was the one man in 
Kngland who understood with Pitt the vaUie 
jof free industry; but he nevertlieless bitterly 
opposed Pitt’s proi)osals to give free trade to 
Ireland, and also ardently disapproved of 
Pitt’s commercial treaty with France in 
17 <S 7 . He sustained the ]>olicy of inac^tion 
and timid content which the Whigs had in- 
herited from Sir Robert Walpole. His in- 
ten.se belief in the natural development of a 
nation rendered him incapable of under- 
standing that any good could result from 
particular laws or s])ecial reforms. 

The storming of the Bastile by the Paris 
mob, which kindled such enthusiasm in 
Fox, filled Burke with appreliension and 
alarm. vSaid he: “Whenever a separation 
is made l)etweeii liberty and justice neither 
is safe.” While Pitt was predicting a glor- 
ious future for the F'rench Constit^ion, 
Burke asserted : “Tlie French — the French i 
have shown themselves the ablest architeCfs 
of ruin who have hitherto existed in the 
world. In a .short space ^ time they have 
pulled to the ground their army, their navy, 
their commerce,* their arts and their manu- 
fa<5ture.s.” 

But Burke at this time stood alone in 
Parliament; as the Whigs followed F"ox in 
his applau.se of the FVench Revolution, 
while the Tories distrustfully followed 
Pitt, who warmly expres.sed his sympathy 
with the constitutional government which 
had just been established in France. Wnile 
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Pitt was striving for friendship between 
Oreat Britain Revolutionary France, 

Burke was resmved to make such friend- 
ship impossible. As he stood alone in the 
House of Commons and as Parliament paid 
no. attentions to his passionate appeals, he 
appealed to his country through his pen; 
and his work entitled Rejicfliotis on the 
French Revolution, which he published in 
' 0 < 5 tober, 1790, not only denounced the vio- 
lent i)opular uprising which had swept away 
tlie Church and nobility of France, de- 
stroyed the ordered slru( 51 :ure of classes and 
ranks, established a constitution founded on 
the do( 5 lrine of social efpiality, rudely de- 
molished and reconstituted a state, threat- 
ened the whole social laljric with ruin, and 
thus inaugurated a revolution fr^utided on 
scorn for the past; but he denounced the 
very principles from which this great change 
had sprung — this embodiment of all that he 
hated. 

Burke’s deep sense of the grandeur of 
social order, of the value of permanence 
and stability in human institutions, “with- 
out which men would become like flies in a 
summer,” made him blind to everything but 
dread of popular revolt. He obstinately 
refused to see any abuses in the past, as the 
past had now been wiped out; and he per- 
ceived nothing but ruin and chaos for so- 
ciety in the future. He therefore preached 
n crusade against the Revolutionists of 
France, whom he considered *the enemies of 
religion, of civilization, of social order, and 
calleflijj. upon the crowned heads of Europe 
to employ their armies in crushing a revo- 
lution whose principles threatened every 
-«tate of Europe with utter ruin. 

Burke found ^ great obstacle to such a 
crusade in Pitt; and one of the grandest 
outbursts of his Rejieflioits on the Frcfich 
Rez'olution ended with this bitter taunt at 
the peaceful Prime Mini.ster: “The age of 
•Chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, econo- 
tnists and calculators has succeeded, and the 
^lory of Europe is extinguished forever.” 
But Pitt was not moved from his course by 
taiyits or inve< 5 live; and at the very time of 
the appearance of Burke’s Reflections 07 i the 


French Revolution he again assured France 
of his resolve not to take any part in a cru- 
sade against the Revolution, expressing his 
deterifli nation thus in writing: “This coun- 
try means to persevere in the neutrality’ hith- 
erto scrupulously observed with respecfl to 
the internal dissensions of France, and from 
which it will never depart unless the con- 
duct held there make it indispensable as an 
adl of self-defense.” 

So little did Pitt share in the apprehen- 
sions of some of his Tory followers as to 
the effecfl of the PVench Revolution on the 
stability of English institutions tliat in 1791 
he supported Mr. Fox in his Libel Act, 
which completed the freedom of the press 
in Great Britain by’ transferring the decis- 
ion on what was libelous in any’ publica- 
tion from the judge to the jury. In 1791 
Pitt himself put aside the dread which had 
been aroused in England by’ the War of 
American Independence by’ carry’ing a bill 
through the Hou.se of Commons conceding 
the right of .self-government to the two 
Canadas by giving each of them a House 
of As.sembly’ and a Council. Said Fox, 
who heartily^ supported this measure: “I 
am convinced that the only’ method of re- 
taining distant colonies with advantage is 
to enable them to govern thein.selves.” 
Pitt’s policy’ and Fox’s foresight have been 
justified by the subsequent history of the 
Briti.sh dependencies. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
motion for the abolition of the slave-trade 
was again rejec 5 led by’ Parliament by’ a con- 
siderable majority^ 

Burke was no more successful with his 
own party’, the Whigs; as Fox remained an 
ardent .supporter of the French Revolution, 
and replied to another attack of Burke 
upon it with more than his usual warmth. 
Hitherto these two statesmen had enter- 
tained the most ardent affe< 5 Iion for each 
other, but Burke’s fanaticism declared it 
at an end. Fox exclaimed with a sudden 
burst of tears: “There is no loss of friend- 
ship!” Burke responded: “There is. I 
know the price of my’ condudl. Our friend- 
ship is at an end.” 

Burke stood wholly alone in Parliament. 
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His Appeal from the Old to the A^cio Whiffs, I 
in June, 1791, did not detach a follower 
from Fox. Pitt coldly advised Burke to 
praise the English Constitution rather than 
rail at the P^rench. Burke wrote sadly to 
the French princes, who had fled from their 
country and were raising an army at Cob- 
lentz: “I have made many enemies and 
few friends b}" the part I have taken.” 

But English public opinion was slowly 
drifting to Burke’s side, as the sentiment of 
Paiglishmen was echoed by the sale of 
thirty thousand copies of his Rejlcftions on 
the French Revolution. Engb^nd was in no 
mood to appreciate the mighty political and 
social utflicaval across the English Channel, 
as her temper was industrial above every- 
thing else. Men who were working hard 
and growing rich„Avho had the narrow and 
inadlical turn of'lnisiness men, were angry 
at the Revolution’s disturbance of social 
order, its restless and vague aeftivity, its 
rhetorical appeals to human emotion, its ab- 
stract and frequently empty theories. Eng- 
land was at this time blessed with political 
content and .social well-being, with steady 
economic progress a»d a powerful religious 
revival; and Englishmen failed to perceive 
that every element of this content, of this 
order, of this peaceful and harmonious 
progre.ss, of this reconciliation of society 
with religion, was lacking in other land.s. 

The general sympathy which the French 
Revolution had at first excited in IJngland 
slowly changed to disgust in consequence of 
the violence of the legislative changes in 
France, the anarchy of that country, the 
bankruptcy of its treasur3% and the growing 
power of the Paris mob. Engli.sh .s^nnpathy 
with the Revolution was soon confined to a 
few groups of reformers who gathered in 

Con.stitutional Clubs,” and whose reck- 
less language simply hastened the national 
rea< 5 lion. But notwithstanding Burke’s ap- 
peals, and the cries of the emigrant nobles 
of France who had sought refuge outside 
their country and who longed to invade it, 
the other nations of Europe hesitated to 
make war on the Revolution, and Pitt per- 
sev^ered in his attitude of neutrality. 


135 ^ 

Pitt was anxious for the restoration of 
tranquillity in PVance itW^er to protect 
Poland and 'J'urkey from me grasping am- 
bition of the Empress Catharine the Great 
of Russia. fie accordingly frustrated a 
plan of the emigrant nobles of PVance for a 
descent on the French coast, and formally 
announced at Vienna that Clreat Britain 
would maintain a stried neutrality in ca.se of 
war l^etweeii Revolutionary hhance and the 
German Empire. But the Einj^eror Eeo* 
))old n. was as anxious to remain at peace 
with France as was England’s Prime Min- 
ister himself. After her Peace of Jassy with 
Turkey, in January, 1792, Rus.sia’s great 
lCmt)ress desired to plunge Austria and 
Prussia in war with France in order to leave 
her free to annex the whole of Poland lo 
her dominions; Imt the Austrian and Prus- 
sian monarclis would now allow their hands 
to be thus tied. 

But the progress of events rendered the 
continuance of peace impo.ssible, as the em- 
igrant nobles had rai.sed an army on the 
Rhine; and in A]ml, 1792, Revolutionary 
PTance declared war against Austria and 
Prussia. Pitt still determined to hold Phig* 
land neutral; and in 1792 he announced a 
reduclion of the military forces of Great 
Britain, and brought forward a ])eace budget 
in Parliament resting on a large remi.ssion 
of taxation. 

But the maintenance of peace between 
England and PVance beame more impo.ssible 
daily; as the PVeucli Revolutionists were 
.striving to arouse the Constitutional ^ubs 
in England to excite the .same revolutionary 
.spirit in that country that existed in France, 
in order to procure the alliance of the Eng- 
li.sh people iti the war w^th Austria and 
Prussia. Chauvelin, the PVench amba.s.sador 
in England, boldly protested against a 
proclamation which denounced this sedi- 
tious corre.spondence. Flveii Fox now de- 
clared that the discu.ssion of Parliamentary 
reform was inexpedient in such an emer- 
gency. • 

In the meantime Burke was exerting him- 
self to his utmost by his pen to spread alarm 
throughout Europe at the violence of file 
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French Revolution. He had encouraged 
the French en^K&nt nobles from the first 
to take up arnis^gainst the Revolutionists, 
and had sent his son to join them at Cob- 
lentz. Rewrote to them: “Be alarmists; 
diffuse terror!’’ But their condudl and the 
Austro- Pnivssian invavsion of France in July, 
1792, produced a revolutionary “Reign of 
Terror’’ in France, which ended in the 
bloodiest insurreolions and massacres in 
Paris, the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
establishment of the First French Republic, 
and the complete triumph of the I’aris mob 
and the Paris Commune. 

The defeat and retreat of the Austro- Prus- 
sian invaders from France, and the invasion 
of the Austrian Netherlands by the trium- 
phant Kjcncli, encouraged the French Na- 
tional Convention to declare that France 
offered the aid of her armies to all nations 
that would strive for freedom, its president 
saying: “All governments are our enemies; 
all peojiles are our allies.” The ac 5 lion of 
Revolutionary France in violating treaties 
signed with Kngland only two years before 
by invading Holland rendered England’s 
participation in the war inevitable. 

Public opinion in Kngland was pressing 
harder upon Pitt daily. The horror of the 
Reign of Terror in France and the despot- 
ism of the Paris mob had done more to es- 
trange ICnglish sympathy from the P>ench 
Revolution than all Burke’s elocpience had 
done. But Pitt olxstinately struggled for 
peace ev^eii after the withdrawal of the Brit- 
ish ^nbassador from Paris upon the dv’er- 
throw and imprisonment of King Louis 
XVI. England’s Prime Minister had hin- 
dered Holland from joining Austria and 
Pru.ssia in the war again.st Rcv^olutionary 
France. He hoped to end the war through 
England’s mediation, and, as he expressed 
it, to “leave France,’ which I believ’’e is the 
best way, to arrange its own internal affairs 
as it can.” 

The greatest hour of Pitt’s -life was when 
he stood alon^r^in England for the pre.serva- 
tion of peace, and refused to yield to the 
growing popular demand for war with Rev- 
olutionary France. The news of the Sep- 


tember massacres only induced Pitt to ex- 
press the hope that the French would refrain 
from a war of conquest and escape from 
their social anarchy. In Ocff;ober, 1792, the 
P’rench ambassador in England reported 
that Pitt was about to recognize the French 
Republic. At the opening of Nov^ember he 
still urged Holland to remain neutral in the 
war. 

But the aggressive adlion of France left 
Pitt no other alternative than war. The 
decree of the French National Conv-ention 
and the French invasion of Holland ren- 
dered England’s participation in the war in- 
evitable, as it was impossible for England to 
desert her ally. Ev’en in December, 1792, 
Pitt made a last effort for peace, on the ev^e 
of the Second Partition of Poland, lie 
offered to aid Austria to acquire Bavaria if 
.she would make peace with France, and 
pledged himself to France to remain at 
peace with her if she would respecfl the ter- 
ritory of her neighbors. But the French 
Rev'olutionists only interpreted his modera- 
tion as the result of fear, while the general 
mourning in Faigland on the leceijH of the 
news of the execution rf King Louis XVI. 
showed the growing ardor of the English 
people for the inevitable struggle. Diplo- 
macy between Ivngland and France was 
broken off; and P'rance declared vv^ar against 
England and Holland in February, 1793, 
and two weeks later against Spain. 

I*kt’s power was at an end from the mo- 
ment of the French Republic’s declaration 
of war against England, though he re- 
mained Prime Minister with little intermis- 
sion for the remaining thirteen 3^ears of his 
life. Though his pride, his immovable 
firmness and the general confidence of the 
British nation still kept him at the head of 
public affairs, he thenceforth drifted along 
with a tide of popular feeling which he 
never understood fully. He was unfitted for 
the conduct of a war by the very excellence 
of his chara( 5 ler. He was adtually a peace 
Minister, forced into war by a panic and en- 
thusiasm which he shared in a very small 
degree, without his illustrious father’s gift 
of at once entering into the sympathies and 
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passions of the English people, or of arous- 
ing their vSympathies and passions in return. 

Pitt’s task at home politically was an 
easy one, as the British nation was united 
by its desire for war. Even the bulk of the 
Whigs, headed by the Duke of Portland, 
Lords Fitzwdlliam and Spencer, and Mr. 
Wyndham, deserted Mr. Fox when he re- 
mained firm in his sympathy with Revolu- 
tionary France, and gave their support to 
the Ministry. 

The violence of the PVench Revolution 
and the execution of King Louis XVI. 
had produced a coalition of almost all the 
crowned heads of Europe against the French 
Republic early in 1793, and their armies in- 
vaded France on all sides. As we shall de- 
scribe the events of this war in the sertion 
on the French Revolution, we will merely 
state ill this conneeflion that the invasion 
was defeated on all the P^rench frontiers and 
that the armies of the French Re]niblic were 
everywhere successful, compelling the allies 
to retreat and to n( 5 l on the defensive. But 
the British fleet under Lord Howe defeated 
the French navy off the western coast of 
PVance, June 1, i794.® 

Pitt was earnest for peace, as he was with- 
out the means for prosecuting the war effi- 
ciently. The British army was small and 
without military experience, while its lead- 
ers were wholly incompetent. Lord Gren- 
ville, the Briti.sh Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
wrote: “We have no general but some old 
woman in a red ribbon.” Besides Phigland’s 
military weakne.ss and defeat, Pitt had other 
rea.sons for desiring the end of the war. He 
felt that the w\ar was undoing all that he 
had done, impassive and inflexible as he ap- 
peared. The increase of the public burdens 
in England was dreadful. Although Eng- 
land had few .soldiers .she wus the wealthiest 
nation of the world, and Pitt was obliged to 
utilize her wealth in the prosecution of the 
war. He made England the paymaster of 
the European coalition again.st Revolution- 
ary France, and English subsidies brought 
the allied armies into the field. Pitt rai.sed 
immense loans for this purpo.se, and for a 
war expenditure at home which was both 


extravagant and unnecessary. The public 
debt of Great Britain was itM^sed by leaps 
and bounds. Taxation, wh^h under Pitt’s 
peace administration had reached its lowest 
point,now^ attained a height before unknown. 

The public suffering in England was in- 
creased b}' a general panic. Burke had 
only succeeded too well in his re.solve to 
“diffu.se the terror.” Tiie partisans of 
France and of republicani.sm in England 
were really only a few men who assembled 
conventions and called themselves citizens 
and patriots in imitation of the French Rev- 
olutionists. But the dread of revolution in 
England soon pas.sed the limits of reason. 
Even Pitt, though still unaffedled by the 
])olitical reaelion in lingland, was influenced 
by the alarm of .social danger, and believed 
in the existence of “thousands of bandits” 
who were ready to rise against the British 
throne, to murder every landlord and to 
sack London, {said he to his niece who 
quoted to him Thomas Paine’s Rights of 
Man, in which that author had vindicated 
the principles of the PVench Revolution. 
“Paine is no fool; he is ]>erhaps right; but 
if I did what he wants, I should have thou- 
sands of bandits on my hands to-morrow, 
and London burned.” 

Pitt thus .shared with Parliament and 
the British nation at large the belief in a 
.social danger. The Mini.stry suspended the 
Habeas Corj)Us Adt, while a new adf of 
Parliament against .seditious a.ssemblies 
restricfled the liberty of public meeting, 
and a wider .scope was given to the Stjj^ite 
of Trea.sons. The Ministry diredted fre- 
quent prosecutions against the press, wdiile 
some Nonconformist clergymen were in- 
didled for preaching seditious sermons, and 
conventions of .sympathizers with Revolu- 
tionarj" France were roughly dispersed by 
the authorities. The worst exces.ses of thi.s 
general panic were manifested in Scotland, 
where .some 5"oung Whigs w^ho merely ad- 
vocated Parliamentary reform were sen- 
tenced to banishment, and w 4 iere a brutal 
judge openly expre.s.sed his regret that the 
pradlice of torture in ca.ses of sedition shot^^d 
have cea: 5 ed. 
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But in England the social panic soon dis- 
appeared as tiWdenly as it had risen. In 
1794 three leaJ^rs of the Corresponding So- 
ciety, a body sympathizing with the French 
Revolution — Thelwall, Hardy and Horne 
^ooke — were brought to trial at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of high- treason, and 
were acquitted after a patient investigation 
of several (Lays. The prisoners themselves 
acknowledged that they desired to effe( 5 l 
great changes in the British Constitution, 
but it was clearly proven that they wished 
to obtain refcjrm onl}' by legal and constitu- 
tional methods and that they were opposed 
to violence and insurrec^Lion. Their acquit- 
tal showed that the terror in England was 
over. 

In 1795, however, there were syjnptoins 
of discontent in different parts of England, 
in consequence of the ill-success of the war 
and the distress occasioned by the unprece- 
dented taxation. The poor were goaded to 
riots by sheer want of bread. The people 
of Eondon suffered intensely from the inter- 
ruption of ccnnmerce occasioned by the war; 
and some of the lower classes, irritated by 
their protracSled misery, assailed the king’s 
carriage by pelting it with stones as His 
Majesty went in state to the House of Lords, 
Oolober 29, 1795. But this outrage strength- 
ened the Ministry; as Parliament, exasper- 
ated at the indignity thus offered to the sov- 
ereign, passed several a( 5 ls for the suppres- 
sion of sedition. These bills, which greatly 
restricted English freedom, were perhaps 
rendered necessary by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the period. 

In 1795 the Prince of Wales married his 
cousin, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
in order to procure the payment of his debts; 
but soon after the birth of a daughter, earl}^ 
in 1796, the parents finally separated, never 
living together thereafter. 

The defeats of the allies led to the disso- 
lution of the European coalition against the 
French Republic in the spring of 1795, 
after the conquest of the Austrian Nether- 
lands and Holland by the French armies. 
Prussia, Spain and the smaller allied pow- 
ers made peace, thus leaving England and 


Austria alone in the war against Revolu- 
tionary France. 

Though military failure on the Continent 
of Europe, and panic and distress in Eng- 
land, had made Pitt anxious to end the war 
with Revolutionary Fiance, he was almojJl 
alone in his desire for peace. The English 
people were still ardent for the continu- 
ance of the war; and their military ardor 
was intensified b^^ Burke’s Letters 07 i a Regi~ 
cide Peace ^ which denounced Pitt’s effort to 
negotiate with the French Republic in 1796. 

France W’as as ardent for the continuance 
of the war as England, in consequence of 
the brilliant vi( 5 lories of the youthful Na- 
poleon Bonaparte over the Austrians in 
Italy; and after the Peace of Canipo F'or- 
mio between France and Austria, Oc 5 loher 
17, 1797, Great Britain alone remained at 
war with the PVench Republic. Spain and 
Holland had become allies of France and 
enemies of England. 

At this lime Ivngland’s credit was at its 
lowest ebb, and the enormous expenses of 
the war exhausted the resources of Great 
Britain to such an extent that the Bank of 
England sus])en(led specie payments early 
in 1797, thus giving rise to an issue of paper 
money. Two alarming mutinies broke out 
in the British navy at the same time, that 
at Spithead being settled by giving the .sea- 
men increased j)ay, but that at the Nore be- 
ing only quelled b}- blood.shed and by the 
execution of the ringleaders. 

In this dark hour of the struggle, in 1797, 
Burke died, protesting to the very last 
against peace with Revolutionary France; 
while Pitt opened fresh negotiations at Lille, 
but his efforts were again thwarted by the 
undying hatred of the two nations. A 
threat of French invasion ended the depres- 
sion and disunion in Ehgland. Credit re- 
vived; and, in .spite of the enormous taxa- 
tion, a public subscription poured two mil- 
lion pounds into the national treasury to- 
ward the expenses of the war. 

At the same time public confidence in 
England was restored by the vicflories of 
her nav}^ — that of Admiral Sir John Jervis 
over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
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on the coast of Portugal, February 14, 1797; 
that of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch fleet 
at Camperdown, on the coast of Holland, Oc- 
tober II, 1797; and that of Admiral Nelson 
over the French fleet in the battle of the 
Nile. August I, 179S, while pursuing Bona- 
parte in his expedition to Egypt. 

In rejecting Pitt’s peace offers, the French 
Republic had counted 011 an outbreak in 
Ireland against British authority in 1798, 
and on the new war which Tippoo Saib, Sul- 
tan of Mysore, began against the English in 
India. The Irish rising was crushed by 
British troops in a defeat of the rebels at 
Vinegar Hill in 1798; and the war in India 
was ended hy the sU)rining and capture of 
Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, and by 
the death of Tippoo Saib, who fell in the 
defense of his capital. May 4, 1799; after 
which Mysore w’as annexed to the territories 
of the English East India Company. 

The Governors-General of British India 
during this period were Sir John Shore, 
who succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
and who was himself succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1796. Sir Alured Clarke be- 
came Governor-Genefal in 1798, and the 
Earl of Mornington in the same year. Lord 
Cornwallis, who had in the meantime been 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and who.se 
mild and merciful measures had contributed 
to restore tranquillity in that country after 
the rebellion of 1798, w^as made Governor- 
General of British India a third time in 
1805; t)Ut he died during the same year near 
Benares. ^ 

Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt and S3"ria 
induced Mr. Pitt to unite Austria, Russia, 
Turkey and Naples with England in a 
second coalition against the French Repub- 
lic in 1799; but after the Au.strians and 
Rusvsians had driven the French from Ger- 
many and Italy the coalition fell to pieces, 
and England and Austria only remained at 
war with France. The defeats of the Aus- 
trians at Marengo and Hohenlinden in 
1800 led to the Peace of Luneville between 
France and Austria, February 9, 1801, 
leaving England again alone in the war 
against France. 


B\it when Great Britain tints stood once 
more alone in the war w?J^ France, Pitt 
achieved his greatest political triumph in 
the Constitutional l^nion of Ireland with 
Great Britain. As we have seen, the Min- 
istry of the Marquis of Rockingham in 1782 
had granted the legislative independence of 
Ireland ; and for the next eighteen years, 
A. D. 1782-18CX:), Ireland was independent 
of Great Britain in everything but its sub- 
jecl;ion to the British crown ; Imt its inde- 
pendence was only' a name for the uncon- 
trollable rule of a few noble families. 

The victory of the Protestant volunteers 
of Ireland had been won merel}’ to the ad- 
vantage of the “Parliamentary undertak- 
ers,” who selec 5 led the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Irish House of Commons, while 
they themselves constittited the Irish House 
of Lords. Ireland w^as left at the mcrc}^ of 
these men by the suspension of control or 
interference from Pm gland, atul they soon 
.showed that they intended to keep to theni- 
.selves the power which they thus possessed. 

When the native Irish Catholics demand- 
ed admission to the franchise and to equal 
civil rights with the Protestants, as a reward 
for their assistance in the recent struggle for 
Irish legislative indep)endence, their just 
claim was rejec 5 led by the .selfish Protestant 
fa( 5 lion. When tlie Presbyterians, who 
formed half of the Protestant volunteers, 
made a similar demand for the removal of 
civil and political disabilities they were al.so 
ignored. Even Grattan utterly failed when 
he pleaded for a reform which would i^ke 
the Parliament of Ireland at least a fair rep- 
re.sentative of the Protestant population of 
the island. 

The Protestant ruling cla.ss found political 
power too pjofitable to .share it with others. 
Only by the hardest bribery could the Brit- 
ish government secure the cooperation of 
this ruling class of Ireland in the skimpiest 
measures of administration. Said Lord 
Hutchinson : “If ever there was a country 
unfit to govern itself, it is Ireland. A cor- 
rupt aristocracy, a ferocious commonalty, a 
distra( 5 led government, a divided people^” 
The real character of Ireland’s Parlia- 
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mentary rule seen in its rejedlion of 
Pitt’s offer o^ree trade between England 
and Ireland. Pitt considered Ireland’s chief 
danger in the miser\^ of its native population 
rather than in its fac 5 lious aristocracy. He 
perceived that the discontent of the native 
Catholic Irish was rapidly growing into re- 
bellion, although they were kept down by 
the mere brute force of their Protestant 
rulers. He also observed that one cause of 
this discontent was Irish poverty, which 
had lK*en increased, if not produced, by the 
jealous exclusion of Irish prodinfls from 
their natural markets in England. 

One of Pitt’s first commercial measures 
was a bill to put an end to this exclusion by 
establishing freedom of trade between Eng- 
land and Ireland; but, though he succeeded 
in silencing the jealousy of the English 
farmers and the English manufac 5 lurers, he 
was thwarted by the fa<^ioiis ignorance of 
the Irish landowners, and his bill w^as re- 
jecfled by the Irish Parliament after it had 
passed the English Parliament. 

Pitt was so completely discouraged that 
he was only roused to fresh measures of con- 
ciliation and good government for Ireland by 
the outbreak of the French Revolution and 
b}" the efforts which Revolutionary France 
was making to excite rebellion among the 
native Catholic Irish. In 1792 he. forced 
on the Irish Parliament measures providing 
for the admission of native Irish Roman 
Catholics to the ele< 5 live franchise aiid to all 
civil and military offices in Ireland, which 
prdfeised to begin a new era of religious 
liberty in that oppressed land ; but the 
promise came too late. The hope of concil- 
iation was lost in the fast rising tide of re- 
ligions and social passion. 

The Protestants of ITlstcr organized an 
association of I htited Irishmen for the pur- 
pose of obtaining Parliamentary reform, and 
this association engaged in a correspondence 
with Revolutionary France and in schemes 
of rebellion. The native Catholic Irish 
peasantry, b#boding over their mi.sery and 
wrongs, were also roused by the French 
Involution; and their di.saffe< 5 lion manife.st- 
ed itself in outrages committed by organiza- 


tions known as Def aiders and Pecp-ci-day 
DoySy w^ho filled Ireland with terror. But 
for awhile the Protestant landowners band- 
ed themselves together in Orange Societies, 
which kept down the native Catholic popu- 
lation by sheer terror and bloodshed. 

Finally the smouldering disaffedlion broke 
out in a general conflagration, and Catholic 
Ireland was driven into rebellion by the 
lawdess cruelty of the Orange yeomanry and 
the English troops. In 1796 and 1797 Eng- 
lish soldiers and Orange yeomanry marched 
through the unhappy country torturing and 
scourging the “croppies,” as the insurgents 
were called in derision because of their 
short-cut hair. The outrages of robbery 
and murder perpetrated by this .soldiery and 
yeomanry were sandlioned by a Bill of In- 
deniniiy passed by the Irish Parliament, 
and were protecfled for the future by an in- 
snrreflon Afl, also passed by the Irish Par- 
liament, and by a su.spension of the Habeas 
Corpus. 

In the meantime the United Irishmen pre- 
pared for an insurreeftion, which was dela3’ed 
by the failure of the French expeditions on 
which they had relied for aid, and especially 
b\^ tlie British naval vi( 5 fory over the Dutch 
fleet at Camperdown. Atrocities were per 
petrated on both sides, and the revolt of the 
ITnited Irishmen finally broke out in 1798. 
The rebels lashed and tortured loyal Prot- 
e.stants in their turn, and mercile.ssly ma.ssa- 
cred the Engli.sh soldiers whom they took 
prisoners. But as .soon as the rebels had 
mustered fifteen thousand men in a strong 
camp on Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy, in 
County Wexford, that camp was stormed 
by the English troops under General Lake, 
who thus thorough suppressed the rebell- 
ion. 

The suppression of the revolt of the 
United Irishmen only came in time to pre- 
vent greater calamitie.s. A few weeks after 
the end of the rel>ellion a thousand French 
troops under General Humbert landed at 
Killala, in County Mayo, vanquished a 
force of three thousand English troops in a 
battle at Castlebar, and only surrendered 
when Lord Cornwallis, then Lord Lieuten- 
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ant of Ireland, faced them with thirty thou- 
sand English troops. Lord Cornwallis, 
who was a wise and humane ruler, found 
more difficulty in checking the reprisals of 
his English troops and of the Orangemen 
than in extinguishing the last sparks of re- 
bellion ; but his mild and merciful measures 
soon restored tranquillity to the island. 

Prime Minister Pitt’s disgust at “the 
bigoted fury of Irish Prote.stants “ made him 
firmly resolve to end the farce of “Irish 
Independence,” which left the unhappy 
country helpless at the mercy of the Prot- 
estant facflion which ruled the Irish Parlia- 
ment. The course of the Irish Parliament 
in the disputes over the regenc}’ of the 
Prince of Wales during the king’s tem]>o- 
rary insanity in 17S8 had impressed every 
English statesman with the political neces- 
sity' for a union of Ireland with Orejit Britain 
under one Parliament. As the only union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was the 
union of the two island kingdoms under one 
sovereign, the controversy of the two Parlia- 
ments might have ended in the total separa- 
tion of the two kingdoms by the severance 
of tlie only link wfticli united them. In 
consec|uence of this danger, Pitt’s i>roposal 
to unite the two Parliaments was welcomed 
in England. 

The Irish borough -monger*^ obstinately 
and resolutely opposed Pitt’s measure for 
the Constitutional Union of the two king- 
doms; but the English Prime Minister over- 
came their opposition by the influence of 
gold, and bought the a.ssent of the Irish 
Parliament with a million pounds in money 
and with a liberal distribution of pensions 
and peerages to its members'. Only by such 
wholesale bribery was Pitt able to procure 
the passage of an AB 0/ Union by the Irish 
Parliament. 

After the Adi of Union had been pas.sed 
by the British and Irish Parliaments, and the 
matter finally arranged in June, 1800, Ire- 
land was repre.sented in the British House 
of Commons by one hundred members, and 
in the British House of Lords by twenty- 
eight temporal and four spiritual peers, 
chosen for each Parliament by their fellows. 


All restridlions on the c^omnierce between 
the two islands were remePed, and all the 
trading privileges of each were thrown open 
to the other; while a proportionate distribu- 
tion of taxation was arranged l)etween the 
two peoples thus united for the first time 
under one Parliament. The Ac 5 l of Union 
went into effecfl on the first day of the nine- 
teenth century, January i, iHoi, when the 
Irish Lords and Commons for the fii^t time 
took their seats in the Parliament at West- 
minster, which was the beginning of the 
Uni led Kingdom of Gfcat Britain and 
Ireland. 

Pitt's lavish creation of Irish peers, which 
constituted a part of the ])rice which he 
paid for the Constitutional Ihiion of Ireland 
with Great Britain, was only an instance of 
his deliberate policy in dealing with the 
peerage in general; and, although he did 
not succeed in reforming the British House 
of Commons, he brought about a pradlical 
change in the British Constitution by his 
reform of the House of Lords. 

Few legislative bodies have varied more 
in the number of their members than tlie 
Phiglish House of Lords. At the end of the 
Wars of the Roses only thirty Lords re- 
mained to take their seats. During ^ueen 
Elizabeth’s reign the}' numbered sixty, and 
the Stuarts so enlarged the peerage that 
they amounted to one hundred and sixty- 
eight. This last number was not increa.sed 
to any extent during the reigns of the first 
two Georges, and Lord Stanhope would 
have restric 5 led the peerage to the nt^iber 
which it had then reached had he not been 
prevented ])y the dogged opposition of Sir 
Robert Walpole. Though such a limitation 
would have been mischievous, it would have 
prevented the lavdsh creation <^f peers on 
which King George III. relied in the early 
part of his reign as a means of breaking up 
the party government which restrained him. 

But what was with King George III. a 
mere means of corruption became with the 
.second William Pitt a .settled^urpose of so 
altering the peerage that instead of remain- 
ing a narrow and exclusive caste it wo»ld 
become a large representation of the wealth 
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of England. He expressed his design as 
intended to u^^Jthe House of I^ords as a 
means of rewarding merit, to bring the peer- 
age into closer relations with the land- 
owning and opulent classes, and to render 
the crown independent of fa< 5 lious combina- 
tions among the existing peers. While 
Pitt therefore had a disdain for hereditary 
honors, he lavished them with more profu- 
sion than any Prime Minister before him 
had done. He created fifty new peers dur- 
ing the first five years of his Ministry, A. 
D. 1783-1788. In 1796 and 1797 he created 
thirty-five. By 1801 the i>eerage had been 
so enlarged as the price of the Constitutional 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
that PitPs created peers numbered one hun- 
dred and forty-one. Pitt’s successors .so 
busily followed his example that at the end 
of the reign of George III., in 1820, there 
were double the number of hereditary peers 
that there had been at the time of his acces- 
sion, in 1760. 

The change in the peerage was not only 
an increase of numbers, but it was also a 
change in the whole character of the House 
of Lords. Hitherto that bod3’’ had been a 
small as.sembly of great nobles, united by 
family or party ties so as to form a distin( 5 l 
power in the kingdom. Pitt completely rev- 
olutionized the Upper House of Parliament 
by giving it new members from the middle 
and commercial cla.ss, who constituted the 
basis of his political power — .small landown- 
ers, bankers, merchants, nabobs, lawjxTs, 
arni>^contra< 5 lors, soldiers and seamen. In- 
stead of remaining the stronghold of blood 
and hereditary aristocracy as it had hitherto 
been, the House of Lords thus became the 
stronghold of property — the representative 
of the great estates and great fortunes built 
up by the va.st increase of English wealth. 
For the first time in English history the 
House of Lords also became the distin( 5 lly 
conservative element in the British Con.sti- 
tution. 

The full inbport of Pitt’s changes .still 
remains to be revealed, but in some respects 
th^r results have been far different from 
what was intended. The increased number 


of the peerage, though due to the will of 
the crown, has virtually freed the Upper 
Hou.se of Parliament from ^ny influence 
which the crown can exert by the distribu- 
tion of honors. This change has rendered 
it still more difficult to reconcile the free 
ac 5 lion of the Hou.se of Lords wdth the regu- 
lar working of constitutional government, 
because the power of the crown has been 
prac 5 lically wielded by the Hou.se of Com- 
mons, the republican part of the British 
government. But the increased number of 
the peerage has also rendered the House 
of lyords more responsive to public opin- 
ion when public opinion is strongly pro- 
nounced, while the political ta( 5 l inherent 
ill great aristocratic assemblies has hitherto 
prevented any collision between the two 
Hou.ses of Parliament from ending in an ir- 
reconcilable quarrel. The most direcft re- 
sult of the change is the popularity of the 
House of Lords with the masses of the 
Engli.sh people. The large number of its 
members, and the constant increase of the 
number from almost all classes of Engli.sh 
societ}', have thus far secured it from the 
.suspicion and ill-will Which in most other 
constitutional governments has hampered 
the effedlive working of an upper legislative 
chamber. 

The legislative Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was but a part of the plan which 
Pitt had conceived for the conciliation of 
Ireland. With the conclusion of the Par- 
liamentary Union his projedl of free trade 
between the two islands, which had failed 
several years before through the folly of the 
Irish Parliament, w^as now quietly accom- 
plished; and, in spite of inadequate capital 
and social disquiet, the increase of the trade, 
the .shipping and the manufadlures of Ire- 
land has ever .since proceeded unchecked. 
The change wdiich placed Ireland diredlly 
under the British Parliament was followed 
by a gradual revision of its oppressive laws 
and an improvement in their administration; 
while Irish taxation was lightened, and a 
.slight beginning was made in public in- 
strudlion in Ireland. 

But Pitt regarded the concession of relig- 
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ious equality as the great means of Ireland’s 
conciliation. When he had proposed the 
Parliamentar}^ Union of the two island king- 
doms he had pointed out to the British Par- 
liament that when Ireland was united with 
such Protestant countries as England and 
Scotland there would be no danger of a 
Catholic supremacy in Ireland in case of the 
removal of Catholic disabilities, and he had 
suggested that in such an event ‘ ‘ an effec- 
tual and adequate provision for the Catholic 
clerg3" would be a security for their lo3^alty 
to the British government. Pitt’s words 
gave promise to the hopes of “Catholic 
Emancipation,” or the removal of the civil 
and political disabilities of the Irish Roman 
Catholics, which Eord Castlereagh held out 
in Ireland for the purpose of preventing any 
Catholic opposition to the plan of Constitu- 
tional Union with Great Britain. All par- 
ties were aware that the opposition of the 
Catholic Irish would have defeated the pro- 
jecfled Union, but no Catholic opposition to 
the proje< 5 l was manifested in Ireland. 

After the passage of the Ac 5 l of ITnion, 
Pitt prepared to submit to the British Cab- 
inet a measure whicii would have raised 
both Roman Catholics and Dissenters to 
perfedl equality of civil and political rights. 
In this measure Pitt proposed to remove all 
religious tests which restriefted the franchise 
or which were required for admission to 
Parliament, the magistracy, the bar, muni- 
cipal offices, or situations in the civil or 
military service of the United Kingdom. 
Pitt’s measure provided for politicabsecurity 
by the imposition of an oath of allegiance 
and of fidelity to the British Constitution, 
in place of the Sacramental Test; while a 
government grant of some provision secured 
the loyalty of both the Catholic and Non- 
comformist clergy. To conciliate the An- 
glican State Church, measures were added 
to strengthen its means of di.scipline and 
to increase the stipends of its poorer clergy. 
To insure harmony between the Episcopal 
clergy and the Irish people, a commufation 
of tithes was provided for. 

Pitt’s wise measure was too broad and 
statesmanlike to obtain the immediate as- 


sent of the Cabinet; and,«l|||bre such as- 
sent could be procured, t*e scheme was 
communicated to King George III. through 
the treachery of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Loughborough. The king angril}^ declared 
to Duiidas: “ T count any man my personal 
enemy who proposes an>^ such measure.” 
Pitt replied to this outburst of royal wrath 
by submitting his whole proje( 5 l to liis 
Majesty. The Prime Minister wrote to the 
king thus: “The political circumstances 
under which the exclusive laws originated, 
arising either from the conflidling power of 
hostile and nearly balanced sedls, from the 
apprehension of a Popish queen as successor, 
a disputed succession and a foreign pre- 
tender, a division in Jiiirope between Cath- 
olic and l^rotestant powers, are no longer 
applicable to the present state of things.” 
But it was useless to argue with George III. 
In spite of the lawyers whom the king con- 
sulted, he considered himself bound by his 
Coronation Oath to maintain the religious 
tests ; and his bigotry coincided too well 
with the religious hatred and political dis- 
trust of the Roman Catholics still enter- 
tained by the majority of the Phiglish people 
not to make his decision fatal to Pitt’s be- 
neficent measure. 

But Pitt held firmly to the principle of his 
liberal measure, and resigned in F^ebruary, 
18014 whereupon Mr. Addington, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, a man as dull and 
bigoted as George III. himself, became Prime 
Minister. The war with the French Re- 
public was ended by the Peace of AmiSis, 
March 27, 1802, but was renewed in 1803, 
as we shall afterward see. 

In 1803 Colonel Despard and others were 
executed in England for plotting against 
the government; and Robert Emmett was 
hanged in Dublin for an attempt at rebellion 
in Ireland, Lord Kil warden and others hav- 
ing been killed by the insurgents. In India 
during 1803 the Mahrattas were defeated by 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwagJ Duke of 
Wellington, at Assayd and Argaum ; while 
General Lake took Delhi and Agra hy storm; 
whereupon the Mahrattas ceded large terri- 
tories to the East India Company. 
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SECTION XI.— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUIS XV. had at first secured 
the esteem of the French peo- 
ple to such an extent that he 
was surnained the Well-beloved. 
When he was taken seriously 
ill at Metz, in 1744, the whole kingdom was 
filled with sorrow ; and his recovery was 
hailed with transports of joy. But Louis 
soon lost the affeClions of his su])je( 5 ls when 
he plunged into the most excessive vices 
and riotous debauchery, and left the govern- 
ment of his kingdom to the most profligate 
and licentious favorites, such as Madanies 
Pompadour and Du Barri. Of these favor- 
ites, Madame Pompadour possessed the 
greatest influence at court. For twent}* 
years she controlled the affairs of France, 
procured the appointment of her favorites to 
the most responsible offices, used the public 
revenues for her own private purposes, and 
determined when the nation should be at 
peace or war. The favorites of the king 
encouraged his debauchery, so that he 
would leave the affairs of state entirely in 
their hands. As the king grew older his 
licentiousness increased, .so that at length 
he lost all res]>e (51 and was regarded with 
contempt. • 

The voluptuousness and extravagance of 
the French c(3urt, and the unnece.s.sary and 
expensive wars with the other ICuropean 
states, exhausted the P'rcnch treasury, in- 
crea.sed the public debt, and burdened the 
PVench people with the most oppre.ssive 
taxes. The taxes were all paid by the 
middle and lower clas.ses, while the 'nobility 
and the clergy were exempt from all taxa- 
tion. In addition to the land and property 
tax, capitation tax, house tax, and duties 
upon certain articles, the lower clas.ses had 
to pay tithes, labor dues, and other feudal 
taxes to the ^ristocracy. 

Although the French nobilitj" were a dis- 
tin< 5 l class, an hereditary caste, and although 
all their descendants were noble and enjoyed 
the privileges and immunities inherited frcni 



birth, their number was an intolerable bur- 
den upon the country, although they pos- 
ses.sed no political power since the days of 
I Cardinal Richelieu. About this time the 
I French nobility numbered almost one hun- 
j dred and forty thousand Only persons of 
! noble birth were eligible to high rank in the 
French army or to lucrative preferments in 
the Church; and, as all military and ecclesi- 
astical promotion depended upon the king’s 
pleasure, assiduous attendance at court was 
indi.spensable for the ambitious who de.sired 
adlive .service, and for the indolent who 
wi.shed for honors or sinecures. The halnt 
of court or military life tended to further 
separate the French nobilitj^ from their coun- 
trymen, upon whom they looked down with 
the pride of privileged rank and with the 
arrogance frequently attaching to military 
command. But with all their privileges and 
immunities, the mode of life of the French 
nobility, and their contemptuous disregard of 
economy and busine.ss, were such that most 
of them were poor, many being reduced to 
ab.solute indigeiice. 

All laws and decrees re.spedling taxation, 
in order to be valid, required registration l)y 
the Parliament of Paris. Whenever the 
Parliament refu.sed to register or sanction the 
I tax laws and decrees, it became involved in 
j a vehement di.spute with the court, which 
i generally ended in a Bed of JustieCy by which 
the king overcame all opposition and carried 
his point. 

Another cause of strife between the court 
and the Parliament were the lettres de cachet, 
written orders bearing the .seal of the king, 
banishing the person to Whom they were ad- 
dressed, or ordering him to be confined in 
pri.son. This power was greatly abu.sed. 

1 Kwy person hating another could easily 
gratify his malice by obtaining, for a certain 
sum of 11101163", a lettre de cachet from the 
ruling favorite of the king, consigning the 
innocent vi( 5 liiii to a lonely dungeon, from 
I which death, in the majority of cases, was 
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the only release. The only check on the 
absolute power of the king was the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. After a ten years’ conten- 
tion with the Parliament, Louis put an end 
to the matter hy causing the , most refrac- 
tory members to be arrested; and, b}^ a series 
of edic^ts, he deprived the Parliaments of all 
their privileges. 
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he lacked the ability and firmness neces- 
I sar3" for the circumstanctS|fc^ which he was 
i surrounded. The extravagajgice and wick- 
j edness of the court of Louis XV. had re- 
j duced PVance to a most deplorable condi- 
; tion. The finances of the kingdon\ were in 
! a disordered state, the public credit was 
gone, and the great body of the French peo- 



The profligate Louis XV. died in 1774, 
sighing; ^^Apre^s 7 noi le dilugey' “After me 
the deluge.” He was succeeded on the 
throne of France by his grandson, Louis 
XVT., who was then only twenty years 
of age. Louis XVI. was a pious prince, 
and sincerely anxious for the good of 
the people over whom he reigned ; but 
82 


pie were groaning under the most oppres- 
sive taxation. The weak king permitted 
the extravagance and frivolousness of his 
brothers, the Count of Provence, afterward 
Louis XVIII., and the Cotfnt of Artois, 
afterward Charles X. He also allowed his 
wife, Marie Antoinette, the daughter of Jhe 
great Austrian empress-queen, Maria The- 
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resa, to exercise great influence upon the 
court and g^lC/nment of France. The 
pride and the haughty conducl of the queen 
provoked the dislike of the French people, 
who attributed every unpopular measure to 
her influence in the affairs of state. 

Louis XVI. was a good, dull monarch — 
earnestly desiring to reform the evils of the 
state, but knowing as little how as did that 
princess of his flxmily who, upon being 
told that thousands of peasants were starv- 
ing to death for want of bread, exclaimed: 
“Poor things! If there is no bread why 
do you not give them cake ?’’ 

The prevalent scarcit}' of mone}" and the 
disordered state of the public finances of 
France could only be remedied by wise re- 
forms, such as were proposed 1)3’ Turgot, 
whom the 3’oung king first entrusted with 
the charge of the finances. But Turgot’s 
measures of econoni}^ were bitterly’ opposed 
by the extravagant courtiers, and the able 
Minister of Finance was obliged to resign 
his office. 

Necker, a wealthy Swiss banker, was 
next appointed to take charge of the French 
finances. By pursuing the same course 
which his predecessor had adopted, and ex- 
posing the financial state of France in a 
pamphlet, Nccker made himself so obnox- 
ious to the French court and aristocracy 
that he also was obliged to retire from his 
post, A. D. 1781. 

About this time the War of the American 
Revolution, in which France took part as 
ally<^f the Americans, increased the public 
debt of PVance, and excited sentiments of 
freedom and republicanism among the 
French people. Such of the French soldiers 
as served in America carried to PVance 
the republican spirit which the}’' had im- 
bil>ed from their American allies, and im- 
parted to their country’inen the lessons of 
freedom which they had learned. The 
writings of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and the Encyclopedists had made the French 
people discontented with existing institu- 
tions; and, in connexion with the establLsh- 
m^nt of a democratic republic in North 
America, led to the mighty’ upheaval which 


convulsed France and all Europe in this 
reign. 

The vain and extravagant Calonne, who, 
through the influence of the queen, was now 
appointed Minister of Finance, adopted a 
policy just the reverse of that which had 
been pursued by’' the economical Necker. 
He continued the system of loans long after 
the termination of the American war, and 
delighted the queen and the courtiers by’ 
giving the most extravagant entertainments; 
but his resources were at length exhausted, 
and he saw no other remedy than the taxa- 
tion of the nobility and the clergy of France. 
For the purpose of securing the adoption of 
this course, he called an Assembly of Nota- 
bles at Versailles in 1787. After a long 
struggle, the projedt of universal taxation 
was defeated; and Calonne, threatened with 
impeachment, resigned his office and retired 
from the country. 

Calonne’ s successor as Minister of P'inance 
was Brienne, who found himself obliged to 
follow the usual method of raising loans 
and increasing the taxes, in order to cover 
the deficit in the revenue; but in this he 
met with the most determined opposition 
from the Parliament of Paris, which refused 
to register his edic 5 ls. The government then 
arrested the boldest speakers of the Parlia- 
ment, and banivshed them to Troyes. This 
proceeding aroused such a storm of indigna- 
tion among the French people that the gov- 
ernment effedled a compromise with the 
banished members, who w’ere again recalled; 
and the Parliaments were again sanctioned. 

The French people openly manifested their 
opposition to the court party. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris w’as surrounded by noisy mul- 
titudes, which denounced the court party, 
and showed their approval of the course of 
the opposition members. Brienne, who had 
incurred the hatred of the people, was daily 
burned in effigy ; and in many towns in the 
kingdom alarming riots occurred. The peo- 
ple demanded the convocation of the States- 
General. The government made an effort 
to put an end to all opposition by changing 
the Parliament into 3. cour pleniere, “plen- 
ary court, “ and several subordinate courts. 
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But the effort to overcome the opposition 
of the people was useless; and Brienne 
found himself obliged to resign his situation 
at a time when the French treasury' was 
destitute of funds, and the French govern- 
ment appeared on the eve of bankruptCJ^ 

That great idol of the French people, 
Necker, was now recalled to the* manage- 
ment of the finances of France. His restor- 
ation was hailed with acclamations of joy, 
and confidence was again restored. Necker 
procured the repeal of the editfls against 
the Parliament of Paris, and then made ar- 
rangements for the assembling of the States- 
General, an assembly composed of represent- 
atives chosen by the Three Estates — the no- 
bility, the clergy and the people — which had 
not met since 1614. A Convention of No- 
tables was first assembled to decide on the 
preliminaries necessary to the convocation 
of the States-General. The people de- 
manded, and Necker maintained, that the 
representativ’^cs of the people, Ilers Efat^ 
“Third Estate,” in the coining meeting of 
the States-General, should equal the num- 
ber of representatives of the other two Es- 
tates taken together. *l'his double represent- 
ation, after much deliberation, was con- 
ceded ; and the king fixed the number of 
representatives at three hundred for the 
nobles, three hundred for the clergy and 
six hundred for the people. The king ap- 
pointed the ensuing Ma}^ as the time for the 
meeting of the States-General. 

The States-General assembled at Ver- 
sailles on the 5th of May, 1789. Some of 
the ablest and most di.stinguished men of 
France were among its members. At the 
opening of thi^ great assembly a difficulty 
arose as to how the representatives of the 
Three Estates should vote. The clergy and 
the nobility demanded that the three or- 
ders should meet in three separate bodies, 
while the people insisted that the Three 
Estates should meet in one body. If they 
met in separate bodies, every measure, in 
order to become a law, must receive the ap- 
proval of two of the Estates voting sepa- 
rately. It would, therefore, be an easy mat- 
ter for the clergy and the nobles, whose in- 


terests were almost iden^al, to unite for 
the purpo.se of defeating ^Ssures for the 
elevation of the people. On the other hand, 
if they met in one body, the people, on ac- 
count of their double repre.sentation, would 
be able to manage everything their own 
way. 

After waiting .some weeks for the nobility 
and the clergy to join them, the deputies of 
the Third Estate, on the 17th of June, 1789. 
declared themselve.« the National Assembly 
of FraAce, being, as they maintained, the 
representatives of the great body of the 
French people. Its ablest members were 
the Count de Mirabeau and the Abbe Sieyes. 
The a.slronomer Bailly, the representative 
of Paris and a great advTicate of popular 
freedom, was chosen president of the As- 
.sembly, which was then joined by a part of 
the repre.sentation of the clergy and the 
nobles. 

The National Assembly immediately voted 
that the present levy of taxes should only 
continue so long as the Estates remained 
undi.ssolv'’ed, and that they should cea.se en- 
tirely in case of a dissolution of the Estates. 
This boldness of the As.sembly alarmed the 
court, under whose influence the king ap- 
pointed a Royal Session, and closed the hall 
of the A.SvSembly for .several’ days. When, 
on the 20th of June (1789), the members of 
the As.sembly found the halls closed, they 
proceeded to the Tennis Court, where they 
made a solemn vow not to .separate until 
they had framed a constitution for the 
French nation. When, on the 22d of J^ne, 
the court cau.sed the Tennis Court to be 
closed, the members of the As.sembly pro- 
ceeded to the Church of St. Louis, where 
they held their meeting. The Royal Ses- 
.sion took place on the 23d of June. The 
king granted some concessions, but threat- 
ened vengeance upon the National As- 
.sembly unle.ss the Three Estates met in 
three distimfl bodies. After the close of 
the Royal Session the king dissolved the 
A.ssembly. The nobility anfl the clergy 
obeyed, and immediately withdrew from 
the hall, but the deputies of the people 
kept their seats; and when the king’s officer, 
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the Marquis (j^Veze, ordered them to with- 
draw, the Co^*t dc Mirabeau arose from 
his seat and exclaimed; “You, sir, have 
no seat, nor a right to open your lips here. 
You are not to remind us of the king’s de- 
sire. Go, tell your master that we sit here 
by the power of the people of France, and 
that we will only be driven away at the 
point of the bayonet.” The Able Sieyes 


gaged in forming a constitution for the 
French kingdom, the populace of Paris were 
kept in a constant state of excitement by 
licentious journals, pamphlets and inflam- 
matory speeches. Unprincipled demagogues 
delivered violent discourses upon the rights 
of liian, in the streets, in taverns, and par- 
ticularly in the Palais Royal, the residence 
of the dissolute Duke of Orleans, the cousin 
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THE BASTILE. 

then addressd the Assembly in these words; of the kinp. The people were encouraged 
“You are to-day what you were yesterday, to obtain their rights by violence. Among 
Let us enter on our deliberations.” The the popular orators was the young entliu- 
weak monarch did not attempt to force the siast for popular liberty, Camille Desmou- 
refra<5tory d^uties to obey, but a few days lins. The military in the capital joined the 
afterward he advised the nobles and the popular side, and became members of the 
clergy to unite with the representatives of National Guard, a new body of militia, 
Aie people. which the people had just organized. The 

While the National Assembly was en- city government of Paris was placed in the 
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hands of the democrats, with Bailly as 
*^.Mayor. A revolutionary spirit prevailed 
among the people of the capital, and Paris 
was slumbering over a volcano which was 
ready to burst forth at any moment. 

The French court, becoming alarmed at 
the excited state of the populace of Paris, 
retired to Versailles with a ^t||^ll guard 
composed of German and Swiss troops. 
The leaders of the peopje, thinking that the 
king intended some a6l of violence, took ad- 
vantage of the removal of the court to in- 
flame the people of Paris still more. The 
irresolute king now listened to the indiscreet 
counsels of his courtiers and nobles, and a 
large army under Marshal Broglio was col- 
lected between Versailles and the capital. 
This, instead of intimidating the people, 
onl}^ inflamed their rage. At the same 
lime Necker, whom the people greatly 
esteemed, was dismissed from the Ministry. 
The populace of Paris, thinking this pre- 
liminary to an intended adl of violence on 
the part of the court, rose as one man. 
Crowds of the lowest rabble, wearing the 
newly adopted national cockade, or tricolor, 
consisting of red, #^^hite and blue ribbon, 
marched through the .streets of the city; the 
alarum bell was sounded; the gunsmiths’ 
shops were broken open and plundered ; and 
the whole city was filled with riot and 
confusion. 

On the 14th of July, 1789, the populace 
of Paris, after obtaining thirty thousand 
stand of arms and some cannon from the 
Hotel des Jnvalides, proceeded agaiii.st the 
Bastile, an old castle used as a state pri.son. 
The governor, Delaunay, was induced by 
the garrison in the Bastile to remove the 
cannon from the fortress, as they onlj^ .served 
to increa.se the fury of the populace. Soon 
afterward a deputation from the Commune 
of Paris, headed by the popular leaders, ap- 
peared, and demanded an entrance into the 
Bastile for the purpose of conferring with the 
governor. The drawbridge was lowered for 
the admission of the deputation; but when 
the mob rushed forward and demanded arms 
the drawbridge was closed, and the garri- 
son, by order of the governor, fired upon 
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the multitude. The cries of the wounded 
and the dying filled the p^W^e with ungov- 
ernable rage, and they coniHienced storming 
the Ba.stile with fury. The garri.son still re- 
sisted the advance of their as.sailants, who, 
being soon joined by a body of grenadiers, 
redoubled the vigor of the a.s.sault. The 
governor and the garri.son, in de.spair, at 
length surrendered; and the populace were 
completely triumphant. The governor was 
torn in pieces by the enraged mob while on 
his way to the H6tel de Ville, and his head 
was carried on a pole through the streets of 
Paris. This was the beginning of the great 
French Revolution . 

The storming and capture of the Bastile 
by the mob of Paris struck the king and the 
aristocrats with consternation. The. Na- 
tional A.ssembly at Versailles was violently 
agitated by the news from Paris, and .some 
member proposed to send a deputation to 
the king to urge him to remove the troops 
fn)m the city ; but Clermont Tonnere .said : 
“No, let us have them this night to take 
counsel. It is well that kings, like private 
men, .should learn by experience.” The 
Duke de Laincourt informed the king that 
the Ba.stile was taken by the mob, that 
Paris was in insurreAioii, that the guards 
were siding with the mob, and that the 
regiments of the line were sullen and in- 
a< 5 live. After a long .silence, the king .said . 
“This is an insurredlion.” The Duke de 
lyaincourt replied; ‘‘No, sire, it is a revolu- 
tion.” 

The universal defe( 5 lion of the ^oops 
rendered resistance hopeless, and H^ouis 
XVI. had no other alternativ^e than subniis- 
.sioii to the triumphant populace. The ban- 
ished Necker was immediately recalled to 
the Ministry, and was received with enthu- 
.siastic joy b}" the peo])le. The king re- 
turned to Paris, gave orders for the removal 
of the troops, ap]>eared before the people 
with the tricolor in his hat, and declared 
himself united with the nation. Bailly, as 
Maj^or of Paris, pre.sented l^e keys of the 
city to tlie king, saying: “Sire, the.se are 
the keys that were offered to Henry IV. , the 
conqueror of his people. To-day it is^the 
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people who have reconquered their king.” 
Lafayette, wli^^ad fought so nobly for 
freedom in America, was appointed com- 
mander of the National Guard. 

The consequences of the capture of the 
Bastile were that the authority of the gov- 
ernment and the laws throughout France 
was at an end. All power was in tke hands 
of the people. The peasants of the prov- 
inces no longer paid their dues to the clergy 
and the nobility, but they took a terrible 
revenge for the t3’ranny which they and 
their ancestors had suffered for centuries. 
Manx' of the nobles were murdered or driven 


the clergy consented to surrender all their 
privileges and titles. Each of the privileged 
classes seemed to vie with the other in 
showing its willingness to make the gTeat* 
est sacrifices for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. In one excited session, in the evening 
of the 4th of August, 1789, the National 
Assembl^bolished serfdom, with all tithes, 
labor dues, all exclusive privileges and all 
titles and distinctions of rank in France, 
and declared the equality' of all classes be- 
fore the law and with respect to taxation. 
A medal was struck repre.senting Louis 
XVI. as the restorer of French liberty, and 
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awaj'^and their chateaux were reduced to 
ashes. Man^^ thousands of the nobilitj'' and 
aristocracy -with the Count of Artois and 
Princes of Conde and Polignac at their head 
— fled from PVance, for which reason they 
were called Emigrants, 

When informed of the proceedings in the 
provinces, the National As.sembly declared 
that the aristocracy should show hy their 
conducfl that they were ready to ameliorate 
the condition gf the masses of the French 
people, and, with this view, renounce all 
their exclusive privileges and titles. In one 
snid&en burst of enthusiasm, the nobles and 


the king himself pre.sided at a Te Deum to 
celebrate the happy event. The Assembly 
published a Declaration of the Rights of Ma 7 i, 
which, on motion of Lafayette, included the 
right to resist oppression. By degrees, all 
vestiges of the Feudal vSj^stem were swept 
awa3' ; trial b3'jury and religious freedom 
were established ; the Church was deprived 
of all her possessions ; and the whole politi- 
cal condition of France was changed. 
Every Frenchman was granted the right 
to vote for representatives in the AssenibL'. 
France was divided into eight3^-three Depart- 
ments^ or PrefeRures, which wefe divided, 
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subdivided and resubdivided into Arron- 
dissementSy Cantons and Communes, 

The hesitation of the king in promulgat- 
ing the resolutions of the Assembly as laws 
produced suspicions among the French peo- 
ple of his sincerity. The.se suspicions gained 


were drunk, and many of the officers, mostly 
young nobles, under the li||ience of wine, 
made imprudent speeches ^aiirst the privi- 
leges and liberties which had just been ac- 
quired by the people. An exaggerated ac- 
count of these proceedings was spread 
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ground when the Flemish regiment was | through Paris, and the people feared that 
summoned to Versailles, and the king, the 
queen and the Dauphin were imprudent 
enough to appear at a dinner given by the 
soldiers of the body-guard to the officers of 
the regiment, when several royalist toasts j diligently engaged in the task of framing a 


an attempt w^ould be made to restore the 
former despotism. • 

During the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1789, the National As.sembly was 
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new national constitution for France, and 
the municipal 4 li|^of Paris was occupied in 
procuring bread^for the lower classes of the 
populace; while the latter, imagining that 
the Revolution was to liberate them from 
almost every kind of restraint, were rioting 
in the exercise of their newly-acquired free- 
dom. Near the end of August tlft famine 
had become so great in Paris that mobs be- 
came frequent in the streets, and the bakers’ 
shops were surrounded hy multitudes clam- 
oring for food and shouting “bread,” while 
the most extravagant reports were circulated 
through the city charging the scarcity upon 


I the palace, and massacred many of the 
j king’s guards who defended it. The angry 
I rioters even broke into the queen’s bed- 
I chamber and pointed their bayonets at her 
j bed. The terrified queen fled half-dressed 
to the king’s apartment. Had it not been 
for the timely arrival of Lafayette with the 
National Guard the whole ro^^al family 
would have been sacrificed to the fury of 
the mob. On the following day the king 
and his family were obliged to accompany 
the mob to Paris and to take up their abode 
in the Tuileries, which henceforth remained 
their palace and prison. Soon afterward 
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the royal court and the aristocrats. This 
was the time of the famous “bread riots.” 

In the meantime the popular leaders were 
instigating the populace of Paris to demand 
that the king and the National Assemldy 
should remove from Versailles to the capi- 
tal : and on the 5th of Odlober (1789) a 
multitude of the lowest refuse of the peo- 
ple, mostly women, armed with pikes, clubs 
’and forks, left Paris atid proceeded to Ver- 
.sailles. Th^mob demanded that the king 
and the Assembly should return to Paris, 
a^^l cried for a relief from the scarcity of 
bread. During the night the mob stormed 


j the National Assembly transferred its sit- 
! tings from Versailles to the capital. 

The lower classes in France gradually ac- 
quired more power, and were kept in a con- 
stant state of excitement against the royal 
family and the aristocrats by inflammatory 
speeclies from the popular leaders. The in- 
famous Marat, in his licentious journal, 
Amidu Peuple, “The Friend of the People,” 
encouraged the people to aefts of violence. 
The Revolution was also aided b3^ the dem- 
ocratic clubs, which increased every day in 
extent and influence. Of these, the Jacobin 
club, which had branches in every town in 
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France, was the most celebrated and the 
most powerful. The members of this club 
wore a red cap, and were satisfied with noth- 
ing less than a pure democratic republic 
with liberty and equality for all classes. 
Another democratic club was that of the 
Cordeliers, which had such violent Revolu- 
tionists as Danton and Camille Desmoulins 
among its leaders. The Constitutional club, 
which favored a constitutional monarch}', 
and to which Lafayette belonged, declined 
in importance daily. 

On July 14, 1790 — the anniv^ersary of the 
destru( 5 lion of the Bastile — a grand cere- 
mony, known as the FHc of the Federation, 
took place in the Champ de Mars, in Paris, 
at which the utmost enthusiasm and good 
feeling was manifested by all classes and all 
persons. The king, the members of the 
National Assembly, and Lafayette in the 
name of the National Guard, took an oath 
to support the new constitution which the 
Assembly was engaged in framing. 

Necker had already retired to Switzer- 
land; and the Count de Mirabeau, who had 
at first been one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the devolution, now joined 
the cause of the king, believing a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and not a republic, to be 
the best form of government for France, 
lie now exerted himself to his utmost to 
prevent any encroachment on the authority 
of the king; but, unfortunately for Louis 
XVI., Mirabeau died in April, 1791: and 
the timid and irresolute king was no longer 
able to resist the increasing influence of the 
Jacobins. A short time before his death, 
Mirabeau said: “Before long neither the 
king nor the National Assembly will rule, 
but a wild faeflion will overspread the land 
with its horrors.’’ Mirabeau had been a 
man of conservative views and loose princi- 
ples, and of most licentious and corrupt 
morals, having squandered his fortune by 
his dissipation and profligacy. 

The refusal of the king to declare the 
Emigrants traitors led to a prevalent belief 
among the French people that he was not a 
true supporter of the constitution then fram- 
ing. This belief excited the fears of the 
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king, and he resolved upon leaving the 
country. Leaving behinc^ftn a letter in 
which he protested against all the measures 
which had been forced frOm him since Odlo- 
ber, 1789, he fled with his family from Paris 
in a large carriage, in June, 1791; but did 
not succeed in escaping from the kingdom. 
Imprudently putting his head out of the 
window of the carriage, Louis was recog- 
nized by Drouet, the postmaster of St. 
Menehould, who immediately rode off to 
Varennes to give the alarm. When the 
royal family arrived at Varennes the road 
was barricaded, and the carriage was soon 
surrounded by a tumultuous mob. At this 
moment a party of soldiers rode up to the 
carriage, and a.sked Louis if they should 
force a passage for him through the crowd. 
The king asked if it would cost many lives, 
and, being told that it probably would, for- 
bade the attempt and surrendered him.self 
a j)risoner. The royal family were con- 
du( 5 led in triumph to Paris by an insolent 
mob, and again compelled to resume their 
re.sidence in the palace of the Tuileries. 

The National Assembly, in obedience to 
the demands of the French people, tempo- 
rarily suspended the royal authority until 
the king should swear to the new constitu- 
tion, which was now almost completed. On 
the 14th of September, 1791, Louis XVI. 
took an oath to defend the constitution 
hgainst internal and external enemies, and 
to enforce its provisions to the best of hi.S* 
ability. After the adoption t)f the constitu- 
tion, the National Assembly j)assed ai#)rdi- 
nance declaring that none of its members 
.should be elee^ted to the next As.senibly, and 
then declared itself dissolved. 

The elections for representatives in the 
new A.s.sembly, called the Le(^islative As- 
sembly, had resulted in a complete success 
of the republicans. The royalists, had ex- 
ercised no influence in the elecFlions what- 
ever. The A.s.senibly w'as thoroughly dem- 
ocratic. The Freneh Legislative Assembly 
— which convened at Paris, 0 ( 5 lober i, 1791 
— was divided between three parties. The 
Feuillants, or Constitutionali.sts, then aiipin- 
significant party, upheld the constitution 
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and the monarchy. The moderate republi- 
cans< — called (H^fndists, because their lead- 
ing orators wereTrom Bordeaux and the De- 
partment of the Gironde — comprised the 
best men in the Assembly, such as Brissot, 
Roland, Barbaroux, Condorcet, Vergniaud, 
Dumouriez and others. This party was op- 
posed to unnece.ssary bloodshed, and in 
favor of a federal republic like the United 
States. The violent republicans, or Jaco- 
bins — called the Mountain^ because the\^ oc- 
cupied the highest scats in the Assembly — 
were controlled by the Jacobin and Corde- 
liers clubs, whose chiefs were Robespierre, 
Marat, Dan ton, Camille Desmoulins, St. 
Just, Couthon, Duke Philip of Orleans and 
others. These Red Republicans, or blood- 
thirsty Revolutionists, were anarchists, and 
weie upheld by the Paris Commune and the 
Paris mob. 

The first measures of the PVench Legisla- 
tive Assembly were direc^led against the 
l^riests who refused to take the Revolution- 
ary oath, and against the Emigrants, who 
had gathered at Coblentz and were making 
every effort to stir up foreign powers to 
make war on France for the puriDose of ef- 
fedling the restoration of the former despot- 
ism. The Assembl}^ took measures for the 
arrest of the unsworn priests, and declared 
the Emigrants to be traitors and conspir- 
ators, and endeavored to effecfl the confis- 
cation of their estates. These measures 
were vetoed hy the king, and their execu- 
tion was thus prevented. This excited the 
iiidigi;iation of the French people, who be- 
lieved that the royal family w^ere plotting 
with the Emigrants and with Leopold 
II. of Austria, Emperor of Germany, the 
brother of the queen, for the overthrow 
of the new system and for the reestablish- 
ment of the old state of things in France. 

PVom the beginning of the Revolution the 
crowned heads of Europe had looked with 
alarm upon the rising tide of republicanism 
in France; and Edmund Burke, the great 
Irish-English irtatesman, had done all in his 
power to excite a European crusade against 
thi^ niight}^ disturbance of the social and 
apolitical institutions which Europe had re- 


ceived from mediaeval and feudal times. As 
the British Parlianient»and the Ministry of 
the younger William Pitt were deaf to his 
appeals, he appealed to England and to 
Europe through his pen by publishing his 
ReflcHions 07 i the French Revolution in Oc- 
tober, 1790, as already noticed. We have 
also seen that he .sent his son to join the 
army of the Emigrants at Coblentz, and 
that he wrote to them: “Be alarmists; dif- 
fuse terror. ' ’ ^ 

It was now evident that a foreign war 
must soon break out. The Emperor Leo- 
pold II. of Gernlan3^ and such Bourbon 
kings as Charlts IV. of Spain and Ferdi- 
nand IV. of Naples, w^ere moved by ties of 
kindred to protecfl the royal family of 
France. The Empress Catharine the Great 
of Rus.sia hastened to end her second war 
wdth Turke}^ in order to further her designs 
against Poland by embroiling Austria and 
Pru.ssia in the rescue of the F'rench mon- 
archy from the menacing hands of the Revo- 
lutionists of Paris. 

The divided jurisdi( 5 lion of the border 
provinces between France and Germany de- 
manded iuimediate aeflito on the part of the 
Emperor Leopold II. and the German Im- 
perial Diet. By the famous A( 5 l of August 
4, 1789. several German princes had been 
deprived of their feudal claims in Fraiiche- 
Conite, Alsace and I^orraine ; while the 
Archbishop-Ele< 5 lors of Treves and May- 
ence had lost their spiritual rights over the 
cities of Spires, Stra.sburg, Metz, Toul and 
Verdun. 

The Emperor Leopold II. of German3" 
and King Frederick William II. of Prussia 
at their conference at Pilnitz, in Saxon3^ in 
August, 1791, united in a demand that the 
French should reform their government 
upon the plan proposed by their king 
in June, 1789, and appealed to the other 
European powers to join them in an effort 
to reestabli.sh Louis XVI. in his former 
authority. Accordingly Austria, Prussia, 
Spain and Sardinia assembled troops to sup- 
press the Revolution in France; but Eng- 
land hesitated, as the peaceful Mr. Pitt was 
unwilling to interfere in the internal affairs 
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of France until he was forced to do so as an 
adt of self-defense, and he was supported by 
the Tories, while the Whigs followed Mr. 
Fox in his applause of the French Revolu- 
tion, so that Mr. Burke was left alone in his 
anti-Revolutionary sentiment. 

The Count of Provence, a brother of 
King Kouis XVI., having fled from France, 
assumed the command of the Emigrant 
forces at Coblentz, where he established a 
little court, which became the headquarters 
of these refugee French nobles. The move- 
ments of the Coalition were dela^’ecl by the 
death of the Emperor Leopold II. of Ger- 
many and the assassination of King Gus- 
tavus III. of Sweden, both of which oc- 
curred in March, 1792. 

The PVench people were exasperated that 
foreign powers should dicflate to them what 
form of government they should have, and 
they resolved never to submit to .such inso- 
lence. The ablest men of the Ivegislativc 
Assembly — which was inferior in talent to 
the National Assembly — were in the Gi- 
rondist party, which gained the ascendency 
upon the first hostile movement of Austria 
and Prussia. • 

The preparations of Austria and Prussia 
to interfere in the affairs of France, and 
Austria’s ultimatum demanding the restora- 
tion of the former despotism in France, 
caused the French Legislative Assembly 
to declare war, April 20, 1792. King Louis 
XVI., unable to resi.st the will of the As- 
sembly and the people of France, accepted 
a Girondist Ministry headed by Roland, and 
with tears yielded his assent to the declara- 
tion of war against the sovereign who had 
armed in his behalf — his own nephew, Fran- 
cis II. of Austria, who had succeeded his 
father Leopold II, as King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and who was afterward also 
eledled Emperor of Germany. 

The confiscations of ecclesiastical and 
royal property had filled the treasury of the 
Assembly; and three French armies — com- 
manded respe< 5 lively by . Lafayette, Ro- 
chambeau and Luckner — were sent to guard 
the northern and eastern frontiers of France. 
Rochambeau’s army, forty-eight thousand 
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strong, held the line from Dunkirk to Phil- 
ippeville; Lafayette’s force^pHimbering fifty- 
two thousand men, occupied the line from 
Philippeville to Lauterbourg; and Luckner’s 
forty- two thousand troops were stationed in 
the district between Lauterbourg and Basle. 
The PVench military operations were un- 
successful, and two strong French detach- 
ments were routed by the Austrians near 
Lille and Valenciennes. 

The Girondists were now obliged to make 
additional bids^ for the support of the mob 
by decreeing the banishment of the priests 
who refused to take the Revolutionary oath, 
the dismissal of the royal guards, and the 
formation of a “federal army” to be en- 
camped near Paris. Lafayette, who was 
disgusted and alarmed by these movements, 
wrote to the Legislative Assembly from his 
camp on the northern frontier, demanding 
the suppression of the Jacobin faiflion and 
its clubs; but his efforts only hastened the 
catastrophe which he .sought to prevent. 

To secure the Legislative A.s.sembly 
against any attack, it was determined to 
call twenty thousand of the federates from 
the northern provinces of France to Paris, 
with the professed objecfl of celebrating the 
capture of the Bastile and to entrust the de- 
fense of Paris to them. But Louis XVI. 
refused his approval of this measure; where- 
upon the Girondist Ministers, with Ro- 
land at their head, resigned their offices, 
June 13, 1792; and Madame Roland severely 
censured the king in a letter. The.se pro- 
ceedings excited the frenzy of the F^Jfcnch 
people, and enabled the Revolutioni.sts to 
bring about an insurre< 5 lion. On the 20th 
of June, the anniversary of the Tennis 
Court, a furious mob, armed with scythes, 
clubs, axes, forks and pikes, and headed by 
the brewer Santerre and the butcher I.^gen- 
dre, entered the Tuileries for the purpose 
of compelling the king to approve of the de- 
crees against the unsworn priests and for 
calling out the National Guard. For sev- 
eral hours the king bore the^insults of the 
mob, who even went so far as to take oflF his 
diadem and put the red cap of the Jacobjns 
on his head, until the appearance of the 
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National Guard under Petion freed him 
from danger. 

The plots of me Emigrants and the Aus- 
tro-Prussian invasion of France caused the 
Assembly to declare the country in danger; 
and, in response to the call of the Jacobin 
leaders — Robespierre, Dan ton and Marat — 
the “federal army” mustered throughout 
PVance. The vilest wretches, many of them 
ex-c()nvi< 5 ls, hastened to Paris, singing the 
Revolutionary song just written by Rouget 
de r Isle, and named the Marseillaise, be- 
cause it was published at Marseilles. 

The following is an Kngli.sh translation 
of the Marseillaise: 

“Ye sons of France, awake to glory ’ 

Hark, hark, v. hat myriads bid yon rise ! 

Your children, v/ives and granclsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding. 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band. 

Affright and desolate the land, 

While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

Chorus. 

To arms, to arms, ye brave ! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheath. 

March on, inarch on, all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death ’ 

^‘Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 

Which treacherous kings confederate raise. 

' The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 

And lo ! our fielda and cities blaze. 

And shall w'e basely view' the ruin, 

While lawless Force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide. 

With crime and blood his hands imbruing? 

“^ith luxury and pride surrounded, 

The vile, infatuate Despots dare — 

. Their thirst of gold and powxr unbounded. 

To mete and vend the light and air. 

Tike beasts of burden would they load us — 
Like tyrants bid their slaves adore; 

But man is man, and who is more ? 

Nor shall they longer lash and goad us. 

Liberty ^ can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame ? 

Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee. 

Or whips ^hy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 

f But freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing ! 


Near the close of July, 1792, an Austro- 
Prussian army of one hundred and forty 
thousand men, commanded by Duke Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, the celebrated com- 
mander of the English and Hanov’erian 
forces in the Seven Years’ War, pas.sed the 
eastern frontier of France and marched into 
Lorraine. Before advancing into France, 
the Duke of Brunswick, at the proposal of 
one of the Emigrants, had issued an in- 
solent proclamation demanding that the 
French submit to their lawful sovereign, 
threatening to lay Paris in ashes if the royal 
family were harmed, and promising to ob- 
tain a free pardon from their sovereign for 
their rebellious conduc‘d if they submitted. 
The insolent tone of this proclamation 
tended to inflame the mad fury of the Revo- 
lutionists in Paris, and excited in the French 
people the fiercest rage against the Emi- 
grants and their foreign allies. 

Such Jacobin leaders as Robespierre, Ma- 
rat, Danton and Camille Desmoulins ha- 
rangued the Parisian populace and inflamed 
their rage. These demagogues called to 
Paris from Marseilles, Brest and other 
PVench maritime towAs the very dregs of 
society, and resolved upon a general insur- 
re( 5 lion in the capital. On Augu-st 3d { 1792 ) 
the Setflions of Paris, headed by Petion, 
proceeded to the Assembly and demanded 
the instant dethronement of Louis XVI. 
The federal volunteers made the same de- 
mand on the 6th (August, 1792). The As- 
sembly hesitated, and finally resolved by a 
large majority not to arrest the king or 
bring him to trial. This aeftion of the As- 
sembly .so infuriated the Sedlions that they 
resolved to take the matter in their own 
hands, and after they had secured the mu- 
nicipal government of Paris they proceeded 
to execute their purpo.se. 

Before daylight on the loth of August 
(1792) a frantic mob led by Danton ap- 
peared before the Tuileries, which was de- 
fended by nine hundred vSwiss guards and 
the Parisian National Guard. The mob 
pointed their cannon toward the palace; and 
the National Guard, unwilling to fire upon 
the multitude, dispersed. The mob, gradu- 
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ally becoming bolder, finally demanded the 
dethronement^f the king. Hereupon the 
king and his family fled to the hall of the 
Assembly, where they remained for thirty- 
six hours. No sooner had the king' left the 
Tuileries than the mob pressed forward and 
endeavored to force an entrance into the 
palace; whereupon the Swiss guards fired up- 
on the multitude, who were driven back 
with a loss of two hundred men. The indig- 
nant Assembly, hearing the fire of mus- 
ketry, required the king to order his guard.s 
to cease firing upon the people. No sooner 
was the order carried into execution than 
the infuriated mob stormed the palace, mas- 
sacred without mercy all whom they found 
in it, and destroyed the furniture. About 
five thou.sand persons, seven hundred of 
whom were Swiss guards, fell vic 5 lims to the 
rage of the mob. 

The bloody event of the loth of August 
was the death-blow to the monarchy in 
France. In the meantime the I^egislative 
Assembly, at the demand of the triumphant 
mob, and at the proposal of Vergniaud, the 
president of that body, suspended the royal 
authority, and issued a call for the assem- 
bling of a National Convention on the 22d 
of September, 1792. On August 13 (1792) 
the king and his family were imprisoned in 
the temple, a gloomy old building, which 
had once belonged to the Knights- Templars; 
and the Paris Commune virtually ruled 
France. After the king had been deprived 
of his authority, the Assembly appointed a 
new^Iinistry with the Girondist Roland at 
As head. The frightful Dantoii held the 
bffice of Minister of Justice. The Ministry 
and tWI Common Council of Paris, which 
appointed pikemen to the police of the capi- 
tal, maiMsjPed everything their own way. 

A Committee of Safety under the presi- 
dency of Marat was established, which in- 
augurated an infamous system of espionage 
and domiciliary visitation for the purpose of 
detecfling conspiracies against the state. A 
Rcvolutionary^Tribunal of nine judges was 
created to try persons accused of conspiracy 
ag^nst the state, and it was governed by 
martial law, while its decisions were final. 


Lafayette, who had hastened to Paris 
after the insurrecflion of June for the pur- 
pose of saving the king, if possible, was 
now ordered to appear before the Assembly 
to answer for his conducfl. Rightly believ- 
ing that the Jacobins were resolved upon 
his destrucflion, Lafayette fled into the Aus- 
trian Netherlands with the intention of es- 
caping to America; but he was seized by 
the Austrians, who kept him a prisoner for 
five years in the dungeons of Magdeburg 
and Olmiitz. Talleyrand fled to England, 
and thence to America, wheye he remained 
until the sanguinary period of the Revolu- 
tion was over, when he retvirned to his 
native country. 

The capture of Longwy and Verdun by 
the Prussians infuriated the Parisians. Dan- 
ton declared it necessary to crush all oppo- 
sition by striking, terror into the Royalists 
at home, and three thousand persons were 
arrested and imprisoned in one night, Au- 
gust 30, 1792. It had been determined from 
the first to put these prisoners to death; and 
at three o’clock in the morning of Septem- 
ber 2 (1792) the tocsin was* sounded; where- 
upon three hundred htred assassins, under 
the direction of Marat, Dan ton and Robes- 
pierre, broke open the prisons and com- 
menced a frightful massacre of the unfortu- 
nate inmates. Twenty-four priests who re- 
fused to take the Revolutionary oath were 
cut to pieces. During the massacres, the 
assassins, stained with blood, established 
courts for the trial of their vicfli ms; and the 
fate of each was decided in the course of a 
few minutes. 

By these five days’ September massacres 
(September 2-7, 1792) about three thousand 
persons were mas.sacred in the different privS- 
ons of Paris; women, children, paupers and 
lunatics being slaughtered for no other con- 
ceivable reason than a thirst for blood. The 
Reign of Terror had fairly begun; and the 
giUllotine^ an instrument for beheading, 
named in derision after Dr. Guillotin, a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, was 
set up beneath the windows of the king’s 
prison. Among its first vidlims was the 
Princess de Lamballe, the friend of Queen 
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Marie Antoinette. A band of pikenien held 
the head of the murdered princess upon a 
pole before the window of the queen, who 
fell into frightful convulsions at the horrid 
speAacle. The same blood}" scenes were 
ena( 5 ted at Meaux, Rheinis, Lyons and Or- 
leans. The monarchy in France was now 
completely overthrown, and the French 
Legislative Assembly ended its sittings on 
the 20th of September, 1792. 



THK GtUI^J.OTlNIC. 


The French Legislative Assembly was 
succeeded hy a National Convention, which 
assembled at -Paris on the 2 2d of Sei)teniber, 
1792. On the very first day of its meeting, 
the Convention decreed that royalty was 
abolished in France, and a Republic was 
})roclaimed. The Convention also enacted 
that time, instead of being reckoned from 
the birth of Christ, should thereafter be 
reckoned from the 22d of September, 1792, 
the birthday of the French Republic. All 
titles were abolished, atid men were to be 
called citizen and women citizcncss. The 
Convention also condemned the Kmigrants 
to perpetual banishment, and threatened 
them with death if they returned to France 
^)r were taken in arms. One of the members 
of the Convention was Thomas Paine, who 
had come to France to aid the Revolution, as 
he had before gone to h^p the establishment 
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of liberty in America, and who had written 
a work entitled the Ri^^hfs Mati in sup- 
port of the French Revolution, thus reply- 
ing to Julmund Burke’s Rcflctlions on the 
Frcn ch Rt • vol ii t ion . 

Although the Girondists and the Moun- 
tain had united in the overthrow of the 
monarchy and the establishment of the 
French Republic, the most bitter feeling 
was now manifested between these two Rev- 
olutionary parties. The National Conven- 
tion, haviRg been eledled by universal suf- 
frage, was composed almost exclusively of 
members belonging to one or the other of 
these republican parties. The Girondists, 
who were the more moderate or conserva- 
tive party, were superior to their opponents 
ill numbers and in ability. 

The Mountain, or Jacobin party, exerted 
greater influence through the audacity of its 
members and the support of the Paris Com- 
mune and the Paris mob. After overthrow- 
ing existing institutions, the Jacobins sought 
to found a new system of LibertS^ Ej>'aliti\ 
Fratcrnit(\ “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
A( 5 ling upon the principle that “he who is 
not for us is against us,” this extreme party 
sought to crush all opposition by violence 
and bloodshed. The party of the Moun- 
tain soon obtained the mastery through its 
strength in the Jacobin clubs and the wild 
bands of Sans Culottes, who were kept in a 
constant state of excitement by such Revolu- 
tionary songs as the Marseillaise and the 
Ca ira, by Revolution festivals, Trees of 
Lil>erty, etc. ^ 

On the 2oth of vSeptember, 1792, the Prus- 
sian army which had advanced into Cham- 
pagne was defeated by the hVench under 
Dumouriez and Kellernian in the battle of 
Valmy. After this battle the Prussians 
agreed to evacuate the French territories, 
and retreated to the Rhine. The PVench 
army under Custine then advanced into 
Germany to the Rhine and captured Treves, 
Spires and Mayence. The French Assem- 
bly declared war against King»Vi< 5 tor Ama- 
deus III. of Sardinia, September 10, 1792. 
General Montesquieu invaded Savoy, ajd 
General Anselm occupied Nice. The French 
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Republic afterward declared these provinces 
annexed to its^erritory. 

Meanwliile the Austrians who had 
vaded France from the Austrian Nether- 
lands were also obliged to retreat, and w^ere 
pursued by the French army under Dumou- 
riez across the frontier into the Austrian 
Netherlands. On the 6th of November, 
1792, Dumouriez won a decisive vidlory 
over the Austrians in the battle of Jeniap- 
pes, which gave the French possession of 
the Austrian Netherlands, and in which 
the French stormed the Austrian intrench- 
ments to the chant of the Marseillaise, The 
French soldiers fought for liberty, the allied 
troops for pay. 

The French vicSlor}' of Jemappes w^as 
largely due to the revolutionary .spirit of 
the people of the Austrian Netherlands, who 
under French influence immediately re- 
nounced their allegiance to the House of 
Hapsburg and again proclaimed the Bel- 
gian Republic. 

Amid the excitement occasioned by the 
vidlories of Dumouriez, the National Con- 
vention re.solved that ever}’ French general 
should proclaim the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple and the overthrow of monarchy in any 
county that he should invade, and th*at he 
should treat as enemies any people who 
should Liberie, Egalitl, J^'raternitc, In 

violation of the Treaties of Miinster and Fon- 
tainebleau, the National Convention de- 
clared the Scheldt open, and French w^ar- 
vships forced a passage up that river to bom- 
bar^Antwerp. The French Republic thus 
asserted itself the arbiter of international 
law, even ignoring treaties confirmed by 
previous French governments. 

One great design of the Jacobins was to 
take away the life of “Louis Capet,” as the 
king was now called. They accused him 
of con.spiracy against the French Republic 
and of a treasonable corre.spondence with 
foreign powers. An iron safe had been 
found in a wall in the Tuileries, containing 
secret letter.s<#and documents, thus showing 
that the French court had not only been in 
alliance with Austria and with the Emi- 
grants, and had planned the overthrow of 


the Constitution that Louis XVI. had sworn 
to observe, but that it had also endeavored 
to win the support of members of the Na- 
tional Assembly by bribery, by pensions 
and by other means. The discussion on the 
king’s trial began November 13, 1792. 

After a long and fierce discussion between 
the Mountain and the Gironde, the National 
Convention decreed that “Louis Capet” 
should be brought before the Convention 
for trial; and the accusation against him 
was read December 10, 1792. The main 
charges were that he had instigated foreign 
powers to invade France, that he had caused 
the capture of Longwy and Verdun by the 
Pru.ssians by his negledl of the army, and 
that he had provoked the insurre( 5 lion of the 
loth of August for the purpose of sacrificing 
the lives of his subjec 5 ls. 

The king’s dethronement when the Repub- 
lic was proclaimed by the National Conven- 
tion should have barfed all the accu.sations 
again.st him; but this was not a time for 
legal technicalities or calm judgment to 
have any weight, when France was in the 
throes of the mightiest revolution that the 
wwld had ever seen. ^Robespierre appealed 
to the popular will. Said he: “What have 
not the friends of liberty to fear when they 
see the ax unsteady in your gra.sp and de- 
te( 5 l a regret for your past fetters, even after 
your emancipation ? ’ ’ 

The Jacobins were themselves convinced 
of the illegality of their proceedings against 
the king. In demanding his death, Robes- 
pierre and the orator St. Just relied solely 
on reasons of .state. Said Robespierre : 
“There is no trial contemplated. Louis is 
not accused. You are not his judges. You 
are and can only be statesmen. You have 
not to pronounce a sentence for or against a 
man ; but you have a measure of public 
.safety to adopt — an adl of national care to 
undertake. A dethroned king in a republic 
can only do two things. Either he troubles 
the tranquillity of the state and endangers 
its liberty, or he adds security to both. 
Louis was king. The republic is founded. 
The great question which occupies you is 
decided in these few: words: Louis is not to 
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be tried. He has been tried already. He 
is condemned, or the Republic is not ab- 
solute.’’ 

When Ivouis XVI. was brought before 
the bar of the National Convention as a 
criminal, December 10, 1792, he asked 

for counsel; and, when one whom he had 
selecfled declined through fear, the venerable 
Malesherbes volunteered his services, and 
Deseze and Tronchet also assisted in the 
king’s defense. Said Malesherbes: “ I have 
been twice called to assist at his council- 
table when such a summons was an objecSt 
of ambition to every one. I owe him the 
same service now that it is a funcflion that 
many persons would consider dangerous.” 
The king’s defense was condu( 5 led with 
great skill and ability by his counsel — De- 
seze, Tronchet and Malesherbes — after which 
a long and earnest discussion arose. Robes- 
pierre said: “The last proof of devotion 
which we owe to our country is to stifle in 
our hearts every sentiment of .sensibility.” 

After a trial of twentj’^ days the unfortu- 
nate monarch was declared guilty by an 
almost unanimous vote of the Convention. 
The Girondists rigidly endeavored to have 
the question of the king’s punishment re- 
ferred to the French people; but the Jaco- 
bitis prevented it, and caused a re.solution to 
be pa.ssed by the Convention declaring that 
a bare majority, and m^t a two-thirds vote, 
should be necessary for the condemnation 
of the king. The Convention next pro- 
ceeded to prescribe the mode of the king’s 
l)unishnient. The savage mob surrounding 
the Convention heaped menaces upon all 
who dared to be merciful, thus frightening 
the Girondists who desired to save the king’s 
life. The voting lasted ten days; and each 
deputy ro3e as his name was called, and 
voted for death, exile or inipri.sonment. 
Finally, on January 20, 1793, Vergniaud, 
the president of the Convention, with a 
voice of emotion, announced the result, 
which was that the National Convention by 
a bare majority of twenty -six out of seven 
hundred and twenty -one votes sentenced 
“Louis Cax>et ’’ to death within twenty-four 
hours. 

83 


Among those who votec^ for the king’s 
death was his own cousin, Philip, Duke of ^ 
Orleans, a dissolute character, who had taken 
an adlive part in the Revolution as a Jacobin 
leader, and who had assumed the title of 
Philippe E^iralitc, ” p;quality.' ” Thomas 
Paine voted against the king’s death, as did 
the Girondists generally, but they were un- 
able to overrule the fiery Jacobins. 

Louis requested the attendance of the 
Abbe H 4 ^?eworth to administer the offices 
of religion to him in fiis last moments — a 
request which was granted. He was also 
granted a last interview with his family, 
from whom he had been .separated for some 
time; but the keepers required that the 
meeting .should take place in a hall with a 
gla.ss door giving a view of the interior. 
The king entered the apartment at eight in 
the evening of January 20, 1793. A door 
opened at half past eight, when his wdfe 
Marie Antoinette, his .sister Elizabeth and 
his two children entered, casting them.selves 
into his arms with .sobs. After a long and 
sad interview, Louis arose, and, after a 
most heart-rendering farewell, departed. 

Toward midnight the king .slept soundly, 
and did so until five in the morning of the 
fatal day, when the Abbe Edgeworth admin- 
istered the Sacrament to him. At eight 
o’clock in the morning, January 21, 1793, 
the brewer Santerre arrived to take the king 
to the place of execution. The king en- 
tered the carriage with the officers; and the 
sad procession moved between two lines of 
.soldiers guarding the .streets, and arrived at 
the place of execution in the Place de la 
Revolution at half past ten o’clock, Janu- 
ary 21, 1793. The proce.ssion had moved in 
silence, no signs of approbation or regret 
being noticeable. 

Ivouis XVI. left the carriage a’lid ascended 
the scaffold with a firm step. Looking 
around at the vast multitude, he exclaimed: 
“Frenchmen, I die innocent; I forgive my 
enemies!” He was prevented from saying 
more by the noise of the drums which the 
brewer Santerre ordered to be beaten for the 
purpose of drowning his voice. Three elt- 
ecutioners then seized hold of the king and 
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tied liis hands. The king then laid his 
head i^poii the block, and the Abbe Edge- 
worth exclaimed: “Son of St. Louis, as- 
cend to heaven!” Down came the axe of 
the guillotine, and the head that had worn 
a crown was severed from the body. The 
executioner holding aloft the king’s bloody, 
divssevered head, exclaimed: “VivelaRe- 
publique!” Most of the speAators wept at 
the sad spedlacle. His body, without being 
put into a coffin, was laid in a plain grave; 
and quicklime was spread over it to hasten 
the decomposition. Thus perished one of 
the kindliest and most virtuous nionarchs 
that ever wore a crown. The niemor3’ of 
his infamous regicides will ever be held in 
execration by an impartial posterity". 

L<mis XVI. was in the thirty- ninth year 
of his age and the nineteenth of his reign 
when brought to so ill-fated an end. His 
brother, the Count of Provence, then in ex- 
ile from his native land, declared himself 
regent for the unfortunate king’s little son, 
the Dauphin, whom the royalists recog- 
nized as Louis XVII., and who w^as still 
imprisoned in the Temple. 

The execution of^ vouis XVI. aroused a 
feeling of horror and indignation through- 
out Europe, and was regarded by the crown- 
ed heads of Europe as a general menace to all 
the monarchies of the world. The French 
were looked upon as anarchists and as the 
common enemies of mankind. The Na- 
tional Convention, intoxicated with the vic- 
tories of General Dumouriez, had issued a 
proclamation offering the aid of the French 
Republic to all nations that would over- 
throw their monarchical governments and es- 
tablish republican forms in their stead; the 
Convention’s president, Vergniaud, having 
declared: “All governments are our ene- 
mies; all peoples are our allies.” 

In this crisis of peril to the established 
monarchical, aristocratic and ecclesiastical 
institutions of Europe, the other European 
governments made common cause. Early 
in 1793 almost all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope formed a coalition against the French 
Republic. The French ambassadors were 
ordered to leave the various European 
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courts, and French citizens re.siding or trav- 
eling in the various Pmropean countries were 
arrested or expelled. 

The National Convention did not wait to 
be attacked, but, resolving to anticipate the 
designs of the enemies of the French Re- 
public by taking the first step, declared war 
against the rulers of England, Holland and 
Spain, in February, 1793, thus impl3dng 
that the people of those countries had a dif- 
ferent interest from that of their rulers. It 
was clearly understood on both sides that 
this was to be a life-and;death struggle be- 
tween ro3'alty and republicanism in Europe, 
and the National Convention ordered a lev3^ 
of half a million men for the impending 
conflidl. 

The First Coalition against Revolutionary 
France embraced England, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Austria, Prussia, the German 
Ivmpire and the Italian states. England, 
under her illustrious Prime Minister, the 
second William Pitt, kept in power by the 
Tories, headed the European Coalition, and 
furnished her Continental allies with large 
subsidies. After maii3' vain efforts to pre- 
serve i>eace, Pitt had been forced into the 
war against the French Republic by the 
aggressive adlion of the French themselves 
and by the i)ublic sentiment in England 
which Edmund Burke had created by voice 
and pen against the French Revolution — a 
result which led Burke to separate himself 
from his old political and personal friend, 
Charles James Fox, the leader of the liberal 
Whigs. ^ 

The confiscated wealth of Church and 
State provided the French Republic with 
greater wealth than even Louis XIV. had 
at his command. The war thus commenced 
continued almost without intermi.ssion for a 
period of over twenty years, and taxed the 
energies of Europe more severely than any 
other struggle recorded in history. But 
when the conflict began each party under- 
rated the resources of the other, and Mr. 
Pitt expeAed to see the wdl ended in a 
campaign or two. 

Upon the capture of Mayence by the 
French under General Custiue, Odlober 21, 
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1792, the French garrison had been wel- 
comed with entnusiasni by the inhabitants, 
who had been deserted by their Arch- 
bishop- Ele< 5 lor, their clergy and nobility, 
before the capture of the city; and a power- 
ful republican party in Ma^^ence, under the 
leadership of George Foster, an English cir- 
cumnavigator of the globe, advocated the 
principles of liberty and equality proclaimed 
by the French Republic. In March, 1793, 
the Prussians recaptured Mayence, which 
only surrendered after a long and obstinate 
defense, during wh\ch the garrison and the 
inhabitants endured the horrors of famine. 
The triumphant Prussians again approached 
the French frontiers; as did the English, 
Dutch, Austrians, Hanoverians and other 
German troops. 

After the conquest of the Austrian Neth- 
erlands, General Dumouriez had made great 
efforts to save the king\s life, to defeat the 
Jacobins and to restore the constitutional 
monarchy. During the debate in the Na- 
tional Convention on the fate of Louis XVI., 
Dumouriez returned to Paris and exerted 
himself a< 5 lively to prevent the king’s exe- 
cution. Seeing the hopelessness of these 
efforts, he returned to his army, invaded 
Holland and seized Breda, Klundert and 
Gertruydenberg. He was followed by Ja- 
cobin spies. 

An Austrian army under the Prince of Co- 
burg, assisted by Clairfait and the Arch- 
duke Charles, defeated the PVench army 
under Dumouriez in the battle of Neerwin- 
den,^^arch 18. 1793. Dumouriez ascribed 
this defeat to the Jacobins, whom he ac- 
cused of having corrupted the army. Dis- 
gusted with the violence of the Jacobins, 
he entered into a treaty with the Austrian 
commanders for the overthrow of the French 
Republic and the reestablishment of the 
constitutional monarchy in France with the 
Duke de Chartres, afterward King Louis 
Philippe, the eldest son of the infamous 
Philip Egalite, Duke of Orleans, as king. 

The Jacobin spies in Dumouriez’ s army 
transmitted the news of his treasonable pro- 
ceedings to Paris, and the National Conven- 
tion impeached him and sent four commis- 


sioners into his camp to arrest him and 
bring him to Paris; but Dumouriez seized 
the commissioners of the Convention and 
delivered them as prisoners to the Austrians. 
He then appealed to his army to follow him 
in a march upon Paris to rescue France from 
the tyranny of the National Convention; 
but his troops deserted him, and he fled to 
the Austrian camp for refuge. He was 
never permitted to return to France. 

In the meantime, while France was threat- 
ened on all her frontiers with foreign ene- 
mies, the deadly strife between the Moun- 
tain and the Gironde was fast bringing mat- 
ters to a crisis. On March 10, 1793, a new 
Reimluiionafy was established, con- 

sisting of twelve jurymen and five judges, 
to decide without appeal the fate of all per- 
sons accused of crimes against “liberty, 
equality and the indivisibility of the Re- 
public.” On May 27, 1793, a Co7nmittcc of 
Public Safety established, consisting of 
nine members and invested with didlatorial 
powers. 

The Mountain made use of Dumouriez’s 
treachery to overthrow the Gironde, to 
which party pumourieAiad belonged. For 
the purpose of putting a stop to the violence 
of the mob in Paris and destroying the 
domination of the capital, the Girondists 
endeavored to erecfl P'rance into a federal 
republic. The Jacobins seeing that this 
scheme, carried into effe( 5 l, would weaken 
their power, violently opposed the projec 5 l, 
and determined to pcevent it by the destruc- 
tion of the Girondist leaders. The Jacobins 
accused the Girondists of having an under- 
standing with Dumouriez in his treason to 
the Republic, and reproached them with 
weakening the power of the French people 
and destroying the Republic at a time when 
France was menaced with internal and ex- 
ternal foes. When the eloquence of the 
Girondists repelled the charges of the Ja- 
cobins, the savage Marat, in his violent jour- 
nal, Ami du Pcuple. “The Friend of the Peo- 
ple,” called upon the mob of Paris to rise 
against the 'moderate and the lukewarm, 
thus inciting daily riots and tumults in the 
capital, which menaced the life and prop- 
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erty of all moderate and reputable people. 

The Girondists caused Marat to be ar- 
rested and brought before a court of justice 
for disturbing the public peace, but he was 
acquitted by the Jacobins and carried back 
to the Convention in triumph by the Paris 
mob. Through the efforts of the Gironde, 
the Convention appointed a Commission of 
Twelve to detecfl and punish those who had 
incited the riots and tumults. Hebert, the 
Procureur of the Paris Commune, in his 
vulgar and libellous journal, Fcrc Duchesne, 
excited the populace to adls of violence and 
i^nirder; whereupon he and some of his ac- 
complices were imprisoned by order of the 
Commission of Twelve ; but the raging mob 
compelled their release. 

The great insurre( 5 lions of May 31 and 
June 2, 1793, were brought about by Hebert 
and by the leading members of the National 
Convention — Marat, Danton and Robes- 
pierre. Headed by the infamous Henriot — 
who had been successive!}' a laquay, a smug- 
gler and spy of the police, and who was now | 
made commander of the National Guard — a 
mob of eighty thousand Sans-Culottes sur- 
rounded the Tuilerifs, in whic]jj the National 
Convention was in se.ssioii, and demanded 
with menaces the abolition of the Commis- 
sion of Twelve and the exclusion of the 
Girondists and the moderates. The Girond- 
ists made vain efforts to prevent the Conven- 
tion from complying with the demands of 
the raging mob. When the majority of the 
Convention, seeing themselves deprived of 
the freedom of their deliberations, attempted 
to retire from the hall, with their courageous 
president, Herault, at their head, they were 
forced back by the mob under Henriot, and 
compelled to compl}' with the demands of 
the San-Culottesand the Mountain and thus 
yield to mob violence. 

Thereupon thirty-two Girondist deputies 
were seized and imprisoned, and seventy- 
three others were expelled from the Con- 
vention for protesting against the arrest 
and incarceration of their fellow-members. 
Twent}^ of those who were imprisoned — 
Petion and Rarbaroux among the number — 
escaped to Normandy and Brittany, as did 
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many of those who had been expelled from 
the Convention. Proceeding to Caen, in 
Normandy, they placed themselves at the 
head of a counter-revolution wdiich had al- 
ready broke out in the West of P'rance. 
These expelled Girondist deputies .set up a 
rival govenmient at Caen, raised an array 
under General Wimfen, and opened com- 
munications with Bordeaux, Lyons, Mar- 
.seilles, Toulon, Nismes, Montauban, and 
other cities in the South of France which 
had risen in arms against the National Con- 
vention and the Jacobin leaders. 

Charlotte Corday, a young and beautiful 
heroine, went from Caen to Paris to avenge 
the fate of the Girondist leaders and to save 
the Republic by the ass.assi nation of Marat, 
whom she regarded as the author of the in- 
surrec?lion of May 31 and June 2. She was 
a young maiden of genius and exalted char- 
ac'^er and a warm partisan of the Gironde. 
Upon arriving at Paris, Charlotte Corday 
obtained admission to the house of Marat, 
and stabbed him to the heart. vShe made 
no attempt to escape, and was sentenced to 
death by the Revolutionary Tribunal. She 
met death by the guillotine bravely, and 
with the satisfa( 5 lion of having performed 
what she considered a noble action. Said 
.she: “1 have killed one man to save a hun- 
dred thousand - a de])ravcd wretch to save 
the innocent — a ferocious monster to pro- 
cure peace to my country. I was a repub- 
lican before the Revolution, and I never 
wanted energy.” 

But Marat became an object of gftater 
'enthusiasm and admiration to the Revolu- 
tionary multitude after his assassination 
than lie had been during his lifetime. Blas- 
phemous honors W'ere paid to his memory; 
his name w^as invoked in the public squares; 
his bust was seen in all the popular assem- 
blies; the National Convention w^as forced 
to grant him the honors of the Pantheon; 
and his heart, deposited in an agate va.se, 
was placed on an altar, and surrounded wdth 
flowers and the smoke of incliise. 

After the expulsion of the Girondist depu- 
ties, the Girondist party in the Natiifhal 
Convention was broken up, and the Conven- 
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tion was thereafter completely under the 
control of the sanguinary party of the 
Mountain with Robespierre and Dan ton at 
their head, so that nothing was for a time 
able to withstand their violence. France 
felt the terrible consequences of the vidlory 
of the Jacobins, and thereafter there seemed 
no hope for the unhappy country. 

While the French National Convention 
was engaged in suppressing numerous in- 
vsurrecflions against its authority and against 
the Revolutionary power, during the year 
1793, the armies 
of almost all the 
other nations of 
Europe were in 
the field against 
the French Re- 
public. English, 

Dutch and Aus- 
trial! armies 
were on the 
northern fron- 
tier ; Prussian. 

Austrian and 
German armies 
had crossed the 
Rhine on tlie 
east; the vSardin- 
ians threatened 
France on the 
.south cast ; and 
the Spani>h and 
the Portuguese 
forces occ u pied 
the l^XTenees on 
the south-west. 

Infuriated by 
an increase of 
the armies of the Pluropean Coalition against 
Revolutionary France, both upon the north- 
ern and southern frontiers of the Republic, 
and by the revolts in the West and South of 
France, the National Convention proceeded 
to the most vigorous measures. The distridl 
of La Vendee, the provinces of Brittany and 
Normandy, aVid the cities of Bordeaux, Ly- 
ons, Marseilles, Toulon, Nismes and Mon- 
taiffban, were all in revolt against the Con- 
vention; and at one time seventy out of the 


eighty-three Departments of France were in 
a .state of insurredlion; but the tremendous 
energy of the Paris Revolutionists finally' 
broke the power of this formidable league. 

The Convention ordered a levy en-massc 
of all the citizens of France to repel foreign 
inva.sion. Said Danton: “ Let us re.spond 
to the call. It is by the .sound of cannon 
that the constitution must be proclaimed to 
our foes. The time is come for that great 
and final vow by which we devote ourselves 
to death or the annihilation of tyrants!” 

After the vow 
had been taken, 
the orator Bar- 
rere, in the name 
of the Commit- 
tee of Public 
Safety, proposed 
rigorous meas- 
ures, which were 
adopted by the 
Convention. All 
the you! h of 
France from 
the age of eigh- 
teen to twent}’- 
five years took 
up arms, and 
ere long the Re- 
public had four- 
tee n armies 
amounting to 
twelve hundred 
thousand men. 

Terror was 
brought into op- 
eration to pro- 
vide for the 
maintenance and subsistence of the.se armies. 
The middle classes were overwhelmed by 
violent and multiplied requisitions, death 
being the penalty of resistance. The Na- 
tional Convention pa.ssed a Law agamst the 
SuspeHed, which destroyed the last vestige 
of personal security and placed the life of 
ever^' person in France at the disposal of 
the Revolutionar}" populace and their blood- 
thirsty leaders. 

The Committee of Public Safely was com- 
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posed of ten of the extreme leaders of the 
Mountain; Robespierre, Couthoii, St. Just, 
Collot d'Herbois, Rilland-Varennes, Barrere 
and Carnot being the most prominent mem- 
bers of the committee. The envious and 
malignant Robespierre, the bloodthirsty 
Couthon and the fanatical republican St. 
Just formed a terrible triumvirate in the 
very heart of the committee. Carnot took 
no acflive part in the proscriptions, but di- 
recfled his genius to the management of the 
military affairs. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, consisting of twelve jurymen and 
five judges, seconded the acftivity of the 
Committee of Public vSafety by a cruel ad- 
ministration of justice; and that blood- 
hound, Fomiuier Tinville, held the office of 
public accuser. 

The National Convention was now noth- 
ing more than an assembh" of executioners 
and assassins. To hoodwink and deceive 
the French people, the Convention sub- 
mitted for their approval the plan of a con- 
stitution drawn up by Herault de Sechelles, 
June 24 , 1793 ; according to which the Pri- 
mary Assemblies of the people were to ex- 
ercise the sovereigtfty and to deliberate on 
all legislative measures; but the whole power 
was in the hands of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety after the fall of- the Girondists. 
For a time Danton and Camille Desmoulins, 
as chiefs of the Cordeliers club, had the 
most influence ; but these men were soon 
supplanted b^^ Robespierre, Couthon and 
St. Just, the. chiefs of the Committee of 
Public Safety. The Consiitiitiou of the Year 
/., adopted by the Convention on the 24th 
of June, 1793 , had been ratified by the Pri- 
mary Assemblies; but on August 28th of 
the same year Robespierre, as head of the 
Committee of Public Safety, decreed that it 
should be suspended, as the Republic was 
in a state of revolution until peace was re- 
stored. 

During the Reign of Terror, in 1793 -’ 94 , 
unhappy France — torn by factions, rent by 
civil war, invaded b3^ foreign enemies, 
threatened with famine, suffering from 
bankruptcy, cursed with atheism — presented 
a pidlure bey ond our powers of description. 
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The Committee of Public Safety, the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, the Paris Commune, 
the Revolutionary committees, the Jacobin 
clubs and the bloodthirsty Sans-Culottes, 
disposed of the lives of all who were op- 
posed or indifierent to the cause of JJberte, 
Egalite, Fraterniic. Royalists, Girondists, 
aristocrats, the wealthy, the refined, the 
educated, and all suspe<fted persons, were in 
constant danger. The frightful l^aw against 
the Suspecfled was rigoroush- enforced 
against all “enemies of the country;” and 
two hundred thousand susjxfc^ed persons 
were arrested throughout France and im- 
prisoned, and led in crowds to the guillotine 
daily in Paris and in the other large cities 
of France. Thus while France became a 
camp for one portion of its people it became 
a prison for another portion. 

The neglecfl of agriculture and the ruin 
of the public credit threatened to tear the 
unhapp>" country to pieces. Each needy 
person received fort 3' sous per day for at- 
tending the assemblies of his Section, Cer- 
tificates of citizenship were distributed, and 
each vSedlion had its Rev’olutionary commit- 
tees and its Sans-Culottes. 

The guillotine was used as an incentive U) 
patriotism, and the National Convention 
placed the alternative of viclory or death 
before its generals. General Beauharnais 
was guillotined for his failure to arrive in 
time to prevent the recapture of Ma3'cnce 
by the Pru.ssians. General Custiiie suffered 
the same fate for his retreat from the Rhine 
before the superior forces of the Andrians 
and Prussians and for his failure to prevent 
the capture of Valenciennes and Cotide 133^ 
the Austrians under Clairfait. General 
Houchard, who had defeated the Pmglish 
under the Duke of York at Hondtschoot, 
perished in the same manner for afterward 
retreating before the superior force of the 
eneni>". General Biron was likewise guillo- 
tined for being defeated b3" the Vendean in- 
surgents. 

The ex-queen Marie Anfbinette — “the 
Widow Capet,” as the Jacobins called her — 
was brought to trial on charges which, \#sre 
false and malignant so far as the3" affedled 
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her charadler. During her trial she dis- 
played a firmndfes and strength of charadler 
worthy of her education and her high birth. 
She was led to the guillotine Odlober 16, 
1793, and died with heroism and resignation. 
Her son, the youthful Louis XVII., died 
beneath the cruel treatment of his Jacobin 
jailors. Her daughter, the Duchess of An- 
goul^me, died with a broken heart. 

The heroic Bailly, the old Mayor of Paris, 
died by the guillotine a few days after the 
queen. The twenty-one proscribed Girond- 
ists were guillotined October 31, 1793, and 
they advanced to death singing the Mar- 
seillaise, Those Girondist leaders who had 
escaped from Paris to the provinces were 
hunted to death wnth tiger-like ferocity. 
Madame Roland-^-who was looked upon as 
the soul of the Girondist party, and at 
whose house the Girondist leaders were ac- 
customed to meeting — was also condemned 
to death; and on being led to the guillotine 
she exclaimed: “O, Liberty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name! ” Her husband 
committed suicide on hearing the news of 
her execution. Petion, Barbaroux, Condor- 
cet and other Girondist leaders also died by 
their own hands. Thomas Paine, who had 
incurred the hatred of the Jacobins, was 
compelled to flee for his life. 

The infamous Philippe Egalite, Duke of 
Orleans, who had been one of the most vio- 
lent Jacobins, had incurred the wrath of the 
malignant Robespierre; and even Danton 
was unable to save him. He was accord- 
ingl>V;led to the guillotine November 7, 
1793, amid the execration of all parties. 
He also died bravely. Madame du Barri, 
the former mistress of Louis XV., expe- 
rienced the same fate; as did also Barnave. 

So frequent were the executions that death 
lost its terrors. The malicious slander of 
an enemy, the accusation of a spy, the 
hatred of a Sans-Culotte, were sufficient to 
bring an innocent person to prison, and from 
prison to the guillotine. All France seemed 
to be turned in\o a hell, and its Jacobin rulers 
into fiends. Amid this carnival of blood 
anci? terror women sat and knit without the 
least concern. 


The National Convention abolished the 
Gregorian calendar and the names of the 
months and days; as it had already abol- 
ished the Christian era and made the new 
era date from the 22d of September, 1792, 
the birthday of the French Republic. The 
year was divided into twelve months of 
thirty days each. The remaining five days 
were called sans-eulottides, and were conse- 
crated to genius, to labor, to acflioiis, etc. 

Infidelity and atheism reigned supreme. 
The National Convention abolished the 
Sabbath, and the leaders of the Paris Com- 
mune declared that they intended “to de- 
throne the King of Heaven as well as the 
monarchs of the earth.” P'inally, Novem- 
ber 10, 1793, the leaders of the Paris Com- 
mune — Hebert, Chaumette, Momoro and 
the Prussian Anacharsis Clootz — prevailed 
upon the National Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Christian religion in p^rance 
and the substitution of the worship of Rea- 
son instead. Momoro’ s young and beauti- 
ful but prostitute wife, who had been a 
dancer, personated the Goddess of Reason; 
and as such she was enthroned on the high 
altar of the Cathedral #f Notre Dame and 
worshiped by the members of the National 
Convention and the Paris Commune. 

Gobel, the constitutional Bisho^^ of Paris, 
and several other ecclesiastics were com- 
pelled publicly to apostatize from Roman 
Catholic Christianity and to accept the new 
wonship of Reason. While the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame was thus profaned by being 
converted into a temple of atheism, the 
other Catholic churches were plundered and 
subje( 5 led to every kind of sacrilege, and 
the mass vestments and church ornaments 
and implements were carried through the 
streets in blasphemous processions. Over 
all the public cemeteries was placed the 
inscription: “Death is an eternal sleep.” 
j The tombs of the French kings at St. Denis 
I were violated, and the remains of the dead 
I monarchs were cast into a common ditch, 

I so that the people might forget every ves- 
; tige of royalty. Such were the croWning 
: aefis of that Reign of Terror which cost the 
lives of more than a million Frenchmen. 



THE FRENCH 

While the most !3hockin|^ excesses were 1 
perpetrated by the French republicans, and } 
while the armies of almost all the other Eu- 
ropean nations were on the French frontiers, 
the royalists and Girondists had risen in 
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tri< 5 t of La Vendee, in the West of France, 
was the seat of a bloody civii war. 

In their primitive simplicity and rural 
quietude, the inhabitants of La Vendee, who 
had preserved their feudal customs and pre- 



/arioqs partsi* of France to oppose the Na- j 
ioual Convention, the Jacobin clubs, the , 
Etevolutionary committees and the blood- 
hirsty Sans-Culottes. The beautiful dis- 


judices, and who had always been firmly 
attached to their king and their landlords, 
their clergy and church usages, had opp 3 ked 
the Revolution from the beginning, and 
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were intensely enraged by the banishment 
or murder of tfteir unsworn priests and by 
their king’s cruel death by the guillotine. 
Finally, when the National Convention or- 
dered a levy at masse to repel foreign inva- 
sion, the peasants of La Vendee flew to 
arms against the Republic; and, under such 
brave leaders as the wagoner Cathelineau, 
the gamekeeper Stofflet, the naval officer 
Charette, and the nobles Larochejacquelin, 
D’Elbee and Bonchamps, they entered the 
field in the royalist cause. 

The Vendeans defeated the troops of the 
line and the National Guard which marched 
against them, overthrowing the republican 
generals in succession simply by their pas- 
sionate bravery. They raised three armies 
of from ten to tv^lve thousand men each — 
the Army of Anjou, under Bonchamps, on 
the banks of the Loire ; the Grand Army of 
the Centre, under D’Elb^e; and the Army 
of the Marsh, under Charette, occupying 
Lower Vendee. 

By June, 1793, the Vendeans had posses- 
sion of Bressuire, Argenton and Thouars. 
Forty thousand of their troops won a brill- 
iant vidlory at Saumur, on the south bank 
of the Loire, in the old province of Anjou, 
capturing eighty pieces of cannon, ten 
thousand mu.skcts and eleven thousand 
prisoners, June 9, 1793; but they were re- 
pulsed in their attack on Nantes, wdiere 
their brave leader, Cathelineau, was mortally 
wounded, June 29, 1793. They then fell 
back beyond the Loire, and defeated in suc- 
cessilkia the republican armies under Biron, 
Rossi gnol and Canclaux, whom they drove 
back with heavy loss. 

Thereupon the National Convention sent 
an army of two hundred thousand men into 
La Vendee under Westermann and such 
frantic Jacobins as Ronsin and Rossignol; 
but the republican forces were defeated in 
detail — seventeen thousand men of the old 
French garrison of Mayence, under the 
command of Kleber, being defeated near 
Torfou; and before the close of vSeptember 
the republican forces w^ere driven out of La 
Veodee. 

The National Convention again made the 


most vigorous exertions to suppress the Ven- 
dean insurre( 5 lioh. The republican forces un- 
der Westermann, Beysser, L’Echelle, Kle- 
ber, Marceau, Ronsin and Rossignol over- 
ran La Vendde and ravaged the distridl with 
fire and sword, sparing neither age nor sex. 
Towns, villages and woods were set on fire 
by the invaders, wdio sought to crush the 
Vendeans by terror and outrage. Kleber’ s 
veterans finally overcame the Vendean in- 
surgents, who w’ere beaten four times at 
Chatillon and Cholet, wdiere their principal 
leaders w^ere w’ounded. 

Surrounded on ev^ery side b}’' their trium- 
phant enemies, the heroic Vendeans ap- 
pealed for aid to the English, who de- 
manded, as a preliminary to sending relief, 
that the Vendeans should possess them- 
selves of some seaport. Thereupon a hun- 
dred thousand Vendeans, including old 
men, w^omen and children, crossed the Loire 
into Brittany, Odlober 17--19, 1793, and 
marched toward Granville w 4 th the hope of 
obtaining supplies from England. 

On the very day that the orator Barrere 
announced in the National Convention that 
“the war is ended an® La Vendee is no 
more,” the Vendeans defeated the repub- 
lican troops at Chateau Gontier with a loss 
of twelve thousand men and nineteen pieces 
of cannon. This republican disaster caused 
intense consternation in Paris, as nothing 
remained to prevent the vicflorious Vendean 
royalists from advancing on the capital. 

After their great vidiory the Vendeans 
proceeded to the coast and laid siege to 
Granville, but were repulsed from that sea- 
port by their w^ant of artillery and w^ere 
compelled to retreat with heavy loss. They 
w’ere routed at Mans, December 10, 1793, 
and were entirely destroyed in an effort to 
recross the Loire at Savenay, December 22, 
1793, where they fought wnth unyielding 
valor to the very last, slowly melting aw^a}" 
in the midst of their foes. Out of the hun- 
dred thousand Vendeans w^ho crossed the 
Loire into Brittany, scarcely three thousand 
returned to La Vendee; and most of these 
w^ere captured by their pursuers, or perished 
on the scaffold. 
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Charette continued his resistance to the 
republican forces; but the island of Noir- 
moutiers was taken from him, January 2, 
1794, the brave D’Elbee being there taken 
prisoner. Charette was afterward defeated 
at Machecoult, and the valiant Laroche- 
jacquelin was assassinated. 

La Vendee was reduced to submission for 
the time, and a system of extermination 
was commenced against the vanquished in- 
habitants. General Thureau surrounded 
the conquered province with sixteen in- 
trenched camps and twelve movable col- 
umns known as the infernal columns, and 
traversed the country with fire and sword. 
The National Convention had in the mean- 
time assigned the work of vengeance to a 
wretch named Carrier, whose drownings of 
Vendeans at Nantes were so constant that 
the waters of the Loire became poisoned, 
thus rendering the fish unfit for food; and 
no less than fifteen thousand persons per- 
ished by his orders during the last three 
months of 1793. 

The troops of the National Convention 
were also engaged in suppressing other 
frightful insurre( 5 \i<iis against the Reign of 
Terror. The inhabitants of Brittany and 
Normandy had arisen in support of the un- 
fortunate Girondist leaders, but were soon 
subdued by the Convention’s troops, who 
filled that beautiful region with slaughter 
and desolation; and, under the diredlion of 
Lebon, the guillotine had its thousands of 
vieflims at Caen and other places in the 
North of France. 

The royalist and Girondist insurre( 5 lions 
in the South of France had their centres at 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles and Toulon. 
Bordeaux was speedily reduced to submis- 
sion, August 25, 1793; and, under the di- 
rection of Tallien, the guillotine did its 
frightful executions in that beautiful city. 
General Carteaux suppressed the revolt in 
Marseilles, and the most frightful executions 
followed there also. 

The revolt at Lyons was caused by the 
conduCl of Chalier, who had formerly been 
a priest, and who was then president of 
the Jacobin club of that city. He excited 
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the populace of l^yons by scandalous pla- 
cards to plunder and destrty the “aristo- 
crats.” This instigation to violence exas- 
perated the wealthy and respeClable people 
of L3"ons, and they caused the demagogue 
to be executed, July 16, 1793. This deed 
aroused the furN' of the terrorists at Paris, 
and the enraged National Convention soon 
surrounded Lyons with a powerful army 
under Kellernian. The royalists and Girond- 
ists of Lyons defended their city to the last 
extremity. After a vigorous siege of several 
months, Lyons surrendered to the besieg- 
ing republican army of sixty thousand men 
under Doppet, Kellermairs successor, Octo- 
ber 9, 1793. The conquered city suffered a 
terrible punishment for its revolt. 

The orator Barrere prevailed upon the 
National Convention to issue an anathema 
against lyyons. In this speech Barrere said 
that the name of Lyons ought to l^e blotted 
out, that the cit\^ should be called Commune 
Affranchie, and that a monument should be 
erecled upon the ruins of the rebellious city 
to commemorate the crime and punishment 
of the enemies of libert^^ with the inscrip- 
tion; “Lyons made war on libert3\ Lyons 
is no more.” The bloodhounds Freron, 
Fouche, Couthon and Collot d’Herbois, who 
were intrusted by the National Convention 
with the execution of its decrees against 
Lyons, caused the finest buildings of the 
beautiful city to be utterly demolished, and 
caused the inhabitants to be mown down in 
crowds with grape and canister in the pub- 
lic squares. During the five nionthj^ after 
the surrender of the ciiy, over six thousand 
of the people of Lyons were guillotined, 
and more than twelve thousand were exiled. 

The royalists of Toulon proclaimed Louis 
XVII., August 29, 1793, and were assisted 
in their defense by the English and Span- 
ish fleets under Admirals Hood and Lan- 
gara, which had been cruising off their coast 
when the revolt broke out. The city was 
soon besieged by the republican army under 
General Carteaux. Confident in the aid of 
their English and vSpanish allies, and in the 
strength of their walls, the royalists of 'Jou- 
lon bade defiance to the republican troops. 
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But the army of Sans-Culottes which be- 
sieged the city Overcame all resistance. 

The artillery of the republican army be- 
sieging Toulon was dire< 5 led by the young 
Corsican Napoleon Bonaparte, who now' for 
the first time exhibited his great military 
talents. This youth was the son of Charles 
Bonaparte, a lawyer of Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
and w'as born in 1769, the very year in 
which Corsica came into the possession of 
France, He w'as educated at the militarj' 
school at Brieune, in France, and w^as a 
young lieutenant of artillery w’hen the 
struggle between Revolutionar}' France and 
the crowned heads of Kurope broke out. 
By the exertion^ of this young Corsican 
officer, a fort commanding the harbor of 
Toulon w'as taken, thus rendering the towni 
untenable ; w'hereupon the English and 
Spanish fleets speedily evacuated the city, 
taking w'ith them over fourteen thousand 
of the unfortunate inhabitants, December 
20, 1793; and the republican army under 
General Carteaux took Toulon by storm, 
December 24, 1793. Toulon also suffered a 
frightful punishment from Freron, who 
caused all the wealthy citizens to be shot, 
and divided their property among the Sans- 
Culottes. 

While the French National Convention 
was thus successful in suppressing the nu- 
merous insurreeSlions against its authority 
during the year 1793, the armies of the 
French Republic, under the command of its 
new Jacobin generals, w'ho had beeen ap- 
point!^ to supersede the Girondist com- 
manders, y^'ere everywhere triumphant over 
the foreign invaders of France. This im- 
provement of the military fortunes of the 
Republic was the result of the unity and 
system given to the French military opera- 
tions after the brave and aeffive Carnot had 
taken his seat in the Committee of Public 
Safety. All France w'as interested in the 
war by the levy at masse, and the newly- 
acquired freedom aw'akened courage and en- 
thusiasm amoKig the French troops. The 
fanatical bands of French troops were now' 
opi^sed to their allied foes in masses, and no 
longer in small divisions; while the greatest 


commanders of the century rose from the 
French ranks. The allied generals, with 
their antiquated ta< 5 lics and wdth soldiers 
w'ho fought for pa)', could not maintain 
their ground against fanatical republican 
troops W'ho fought for liberty and native 
land. 

On the northern frontier the French army 
under General Jourdan, the guillotined 
Ilouchard’s successor, defeated the Aus- 
trians under the Prince of Coburg at Wat- 
tignies, thus compelling the Austrian force 
under General Clairfait to raise the siege of 
Maubeuge. On the Rhine the Prussians, 
after recapturing Mayence, July 22, 1793, 
and defeating the French army under Mo- 
reau at Pirmasens, September 14, 1793, 
failed in the .siege of Landau. An allied 
Austrian, Prussian and German imperial 
army of eighty thousand men under Wurni- 
ser and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick 
forced the lines at WeLssemburg, October 13, 
1793, and marched into Alsace as far as 
Stra.sburg, but w'ere driven back by the 
French army of the Mo.selle under Generals 
Hoche and Pichegru. The French army of 
the Alps under Kellernfen w^as also success- 
ful again.st the Sardinians. On the side 
of the Pyrenees the vSpanish forces under 
Ricardos and Ventura-Caro gained several 
advantages; Ricardos taking Bellegarde, 
Collioure and Port Vendre. Thus the cam- 
paign of 1793 ended in the general success 
of the French arms against the numerous 
forces of tlie allies, and the invasion of 
France on all sides was defeated; while the 
numerous insurredlions against the Revolu- 
tionary power were suppressed. 

The Revolutionary terrorists were divided 
into three parties. The Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, at the head of wdiich stood Robes- 
pierre, Couthon and St. Just, supj^orted b)' 
the Jacobin club, constituted the “party of 
justice,’* and governed with absolute power. 
The Paris commune, headed by Hebert, 
Chaumette, Momoro and the Pru.ssian Ana- 
charsis Clootz, formed a .second party, con- 
si.sting of the most ultra- Revolutionists and 
violent anarchists, who desired still greater 
excesses of profanation and destrudlion. 
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Danton and Camille Desmoulins, the chiefs 
of the Cordeliers, headed the “party of 
clemency,” which now became disgusted 
with the rage and cruelty of the Jacobins, 
and desired to end the Reign of Terror. 

Danton was more of a voluptuary than a 
tyrant, and was capable of generous feelings. 
Having grown weary of slaughter, he had 
retired into the country for a few months 
with a young wife, to enjoy the wealth and 
happiness which he had acquired through j 
the Revolution. But Camille Desmoulins, ! 
ill his widely circulated and much read jour- i 
nal. The Old Cordelier, applied the passages 
in which the Roman historian Tacitus de- 
.scribes the tyranny and cruelty of the Kni- 
peror Tiberius to his own times with such 
appropriateness that there could be no mis- 
take as to its application to the three chiefs 
of the Committee of Public Safety and the 
laws against the suspecled. This enraged 
the Jacobins, headed by Robespierre: and, 
as several of Danton’s partisans- -Falire d’- 
Eglantine, Chabot and others — were at this 
time guilty of deceit and corruption in con- 
nection with the abolition of the French 
East India Compq|iy, the Committee of 
Public Safety, headed hy Robespierre, re- 
solved upon the destruction of the whole 
party of the Dantonists, who were now the 
‘ ‘ party of clemency. ’ ’ 

Before destroying the Dantonists, whom 
he denounced as lukewarm in the cause of 
liberty, Robespierre determined upon the 
annihilation of the faction of the Commune, 
whom he reproached as anarchists and 
atheists. In order to effect the overthrow 
of the Commune, Robespierre and his parti- 
sans entered into a temporary alliance with 
the ‘ ' party of clemency ’ ’ headed by Dan- 
ton and Camille Desmoulins. 

When Danton had resumed his seat in 
the National Convention, St. Just began a 
violent struggle by a remarkable declara- 
tion ill which he divided the enemies of the 
Republic into three classes — the corrupt, 
the ultra-revolutionary and the moderates 
— and insisted upon their punishment. 
This action resulted in bringing Hebert, 
Chauniette, Momoro, Clootz, Ronsin and 
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the other anarchist chiefs of the Commune 
— nineteen in number — to •the guillotine, 4 
March 24, 1794. 

One week after the execution of the 
Ultra-Revolutionists of the Commune, “the 
corrupt” were ])laccd before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, March 31, 1794: and 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Herault de 
Sechelles and their partisans were malic- 
iously distinguished as such, and their 
doom was sealed. But DanUm and Camille 
Desmoulins, supported by a raging mob, 
vehemently demanded that their accusers 
should be confronted with them. Danton’s 
voice of thunder and the tumult among the 
populace prevented his condemnation for 
three days, and for the first time the bloody 
monsters of the Revolutionary Tribunal be- 
I came embarrassed. At length the National 
. Convention summarily gave the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal the power to condemn, 

I without any further hearing, the accused 
who sought to subvert the Revolutionary 
power b>' means of an insurreeflion. There- 
[ upon Danton, Camille Desmoulins and 
twelve of their adherents in the National 
Convention were led to the guillotine, April 
5, 1794. They died with courage and reso- 
j lution. On being dragged to execution, 
Danton exclaimed: “I drag Robes])ierre ! 
Robespierre follows me !” 

For the next four months the Committee 
of Public Safet^^ headed by Robespierre, 
ruled with the most absolute sway, and the 
Revolutionary excesses of the Reign of Ter- 
ror increased throughout France. Foi^ome 
time no voice was raised against the decern- ^ 
virs composing that terrible Revolutionary 
committee, and the National Convention 
decreed that terror and all the virtues were 
the order of the day. During those four 
terrible months the power of the Revolu- 
tionary committees, the Jacobin clubs and 
the Sans-Culottes was exercised without re- 
straint* and death became the sole instru- 
ment of government. 

During this hideous period Ae Proconsuls 
Carrier, Lebon and Maignet distinguished 
them.selves by unheard-of atrocities in #he 
provinces — the first at Nantes, the second 
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at Arras, and the third in Orange. In 
Paris alone tlie^guillotine had fourteen hun- 
dred vicJlims during those bloody four 
months; among whom were the old Mar- 
shals de Noailles and de Maille, the Minis- 
ters Michaud and Laverdi, the famous 
mathematician and astronomer Lavoisier, 
the venerable Malesherbes and his family, 
D’Epremenil, Thouret'and Chapelier, all 
members of the National or constituent As- 
vSembly which had met in 1789, and, finally, 
the Madame Elizabeth, the angelic sister of 
Louis XVI., who was guillotined May 
1794. Said Collot d’Herbois: “The more 
the bod^^-social perspires the more healthj^ 
it becomes. ’ ’ 

Robespierre and St. Just announced their 
intention to establish the reign of virtue, 
and associated Couthon with them; and this 
terrible triumvirate in the very heart of the 
Committee of Public Safety prepared for its 
own ruin by its very isolation. Robespierre 
was well aware that social order must rest 
on a religious foundation, and he was never 
an atheist. He accordingly caused a reso- 
lution to be passed by the National Conven- 
tion, in May, 1794, declaring that the French 
nation recognized the existence of a Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the soul as 
truths. Pie afterward caused the Conven- 
tion to dedicate festivals to the Supreme 
Being and to some of the virtues. As his 
Vollowers considered him the founder of 
a moral democracy, he acquired supreme 
power; and he officiated as high-priest at 
the i^stival in honor of the vSupreme Be- 
ing, in the Tuileries, on the 20th Prairial, 
June 9, 1794, which was a day of perfect 
triumph for him. He marched at the 
head of the Convention, as its president, 
carrying flowers and ears of corn, and ap- 
proached the altar, where he harangued the 
populace. 

On the very next day — 21st Prairial, June 
10, 1794 — Robespierre caused Couthon to 
propose an execrable law in the National 
Convention, {Kjfusing to accused persons the 
right to employ counsel, ordering them to 
bei^ried in mass instead of singly, and pre- 
scribing to juries no other law than that of 


their consciences. The Convention passed 
this monstrous law; yet Fouquier Tinville, 
the public accuser, and his as.sociates, the 
judges belonging to the Revolutionary Trib- 
unal, were unable to keep pace with the 
number of the proscribed. Fifty persons were 
sent to the guillotine daily in Paris alone. 
The scaffold was removed to the Faubourg 
St. ^ntoine, and a sewer was constructed 
to receive and carry off the blood of the 
victims. 

The campaign of 1794 had commenced 
under this system. The Austrians under 
the Prince of Coburg had marched against 
the towns on the Somme; and General 
Pichegru with the PVench army of the 
North, numbering fifty thousand men, had 
planned the conquest of the Austrian 
Netherlands. He marched into Flanders, 
supported on the right by General Moreau ; 
while the French army of the Moselle under 
General Jourdan advanced toward Charleroi 
to effec5l a juncflion with Pichegru’ s army. 
The Austrians abandoned their tx)sition in 
great alarm, and Pichegru defeated the 
English and Dutch under the Duke of York 
and the Austrians undiq* Clairfait at Cour- 
trai and at Hooglede; while Jourdan de- 
feated the Austrians under the Prince of Co- 
burg in the great battle of Fleurus, June 26, 
T794. Thereupon the towns in the Austrian 
Netherlands surrendered to the PVench, 
who thus effected the conquest of those 
possessions of the House of Hapsburg, and 
gained possession of the frontier fortresses 
of Holland by the fall of 1794. In the 
meantime the French army of the Pyrenees 
under General Dugommier gained a brill- 
iant victory over the Spaniards under Gen- 
eral La ITnion at Ceret, April 30, i794» 
retook Bellegarde. 

After the reduction of Toulon by the re- 
publican army, the English fleet under Ad- 
misal Hood was invited to Corsica by Pas- 
cal Paoli, and on June 18, 1794, took pos- 
session of that island, which submitted to 
Great Britain as an independent kingdom. 
The British fleet under Lord Howe defeated 
the French fleet under Admiral Villaret 
Joyeuse off IJ^ant, on the wCvStern coast of 
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France, June i, 1794. Most of the French 
])ossessions in the West Indies had already 
been conquered by the English. 

The triumvirate in the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety had alread}' lost the confidence 
of the populace and of the National Con- 
vention. The remaining Dantonists were 
on the lookout for a favorable moment of 
attack; and Robespierre increased the num- 
])cr of his enemies, and made himself ridic- 
ulous, by his proceedings at the festival in 
honor of the Supreme Being on the 20th 
Prairial. 

Every life in France was at the merej’ of 
Robespierre, who had caused fourteen hun- 
dred persons to be guillotined in less than 
seven weeks after he had gained absolute 
control of the Revolutionary Tribunal on 
the 21st Prairial, June 10, 1794. It was un- 
certain who were to be the next viclims, and 
several of the most prominent terrorists re- 
solved to bring the Reign of Terror to a 
close. Robespierre received intimations 
which alarmed him. 

A secret proscription-list was discovered 
containing the names of some of the most 
prominent members cf the National Con- 
vention — Tallieti, Bourdon de I’Oise, Le- 
gendre, Coll(?t d’Herbois, Billaud-Varen- 
nes, Barrere, Vadier, Freron, Ftniche, Vou- 
lant, Amar and others. As Robespierre 
had secretly determined on the destrudlion 
of these men they united for his overthrow 
and resolved to. be beforehand with him. 
Tallien, the leader of the struggle against 
Robespierre, had been a prominent Jacobin, 
and had caused great numbers to be exe- 
cuted at Bordeaux after the suppression of 
the revolt there in 1793. He had been in- 
duced to desert the Jacobin cause by the 
fascinating Fontenay Cabarrus. 

On the 9th Thermidor, Jul}^ 27, 1794, a 
life-and-death struggle occurred in the Na- 
tional Convention. Robespierre had that 
day resolved to end the contest hy the de- 
strucflion of tho.se whom ^ had proscribed. 
Bt. Just ascended the tribifRc, lyit was inter- 
rupted by Tallien and Billauct-A’^arennes, 
who began the struggle. Robespierre 
rushed forward to reply, but he and his ad- 


herents were not allowed to^speak. His 
voice was drowned amid the cries of “Down 
with the tyrant” and the noise of the bell 
which the president of the Convention, Thu- 
riot, rang incessantly. 

Tallien denounced Robespierre as a 
usurper and a tyrant, as another Cromwell, 
and threatened to tlii^ist a poniard into his 
heart. Tallien caused the Convention to 
pass a decree for the arrest of Henriot, the 
commander of the National Guard. lie 
also cau.sed the Convention to vote a decla- 
ration that its session was permanent. Bar- 
rere caused the Convention to place itself 
under the prole( 5 lion of the armed Se( 5 lions. 
Said Tallien: “Now let us return to the 
tyrant !“ He then denounced Robespierre 
more severely. 

Robespierre made repealed efforts to 
speak, and ascended and de.scended the 
tribune; but his voice was always drowned 
by the cries of “Down with the tyrant” 
and the ringing of the pre.sidcnt’s bell. At 
length, in a moment of .silence, he crie*d out: 
“President of as.sassins, will you allow me 
to .speak?” The president’s bell again 
.sounded; whereupon Robespierre raved and 
.stormed like a madman, flying from bench 
to bench, and appealing earnestly to the 
members of the right, who turned Itom him 
with loathing. Finally he .sank back into 
his .seat, perfecflly exhausted with fatigue 
and foaming at the mouth. vSaid a member 
of the Mountain: “Wretch! the blood of 
Danton chokes thee.” 

Robespierre’s arrest was then propo.sccl. 
His brother* and Lebas demanded to share 
his fate. The Convention accordingly or- 
dered that tile three chiefs of the Commit- 
tee of Public vSafety — Robespierre, St. Ju.st 
and Couthon — and their confederate Hen- 
riot should be arrested and conveyed by the 
gens d’armes as j^ri.soners to the Luxem- 
boitrg Palace. 

But this did not end the struggle. As 
the center of Robespierre’s power was in 
the Jacobin club, he was secure in the sup- 
port of the lower orders; while Fleuriot, the 
Mayor of Paris, and the Revolutionary^ 
Tribunal were his creatures. The Paris 
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Commune and the National Guard under 
Henriot were also devoted to hiiii. The 
leaders of the Paris Commune proceeded to 
their assembl^; and Henriot, before his ar- 
rest, traversed the street, swoijd in Ixand, 
shouting to arms. The Paris Comhiurie 
and the National Guard" accordingly, armefd 
in the defense of the arrested chiefs of the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

In the evening the mob marched in a body 
to the I^uxembourg Palace and released 
Robespierre, St. Just, Couthoii and Henriot. 
Henriot instantly caused the National Guard 
to surround the Tiiileries, where the Con- 
vention was in session, and to point their 
cannon toward the building. Terror reigned 
within the Conv’ention, but the inemliers of 
that body were inspired with courage by 
their imminent danger. 

The Convention outlawed Henriot. His 
cannoniers refused tt>fire, and fell back with 
him to the Hotel de Ville. This retreat 
decided the issue of the contest. The 
Convention resumed the offeiisiv’c, attacked 
the Commune, and outlaw’ed the rebel lead- 
ers. * General Parras was appointed com 
mander* in -chief of the armed force of the 
Convention. The battalions of the Sections 
swore to defend the Convention, and filed 
in the chamber before it, animated by 
Freron. Said Tallien to the chief of the 
civic force: “Set forward, lest the da5' ap- 
pear before the heads of the conspirators are 
stricken off.” 

At midnight the Convention’s armed 
bjft-ds marched against the Hotel de Ville, 
whither the armed mob of the Paris Com- 
mune had borne Robespiere and his arrested 
companions in triumph, and where he now 
sat motionless and paralyzed by terror. De- 
tachments of the National Guard, companies 
of cannoniers, squadrons of gens d’armes, 
and the armed mob of the Commune, were 
stationed in front of the Hotel de Ville for 
the defense of Robespierre and his asso- 
ciates. 

The Cdfiventicm’s troops marched with 
their cannon in silence, their courage sus- 
t.ained by the grandeur of their mission. 
I.#eonard Bourdon, who led the attack as 


assistant ;to General Barras, caused the Con- 
vention’s decree of putlawry against Robes- 
pierre and' his confederates to be read to 
their armed supporters, most of whom then 
deserted to the forces of the Convention. 
•Bourdon* .still hesitated to advance; as n 
rumor had been circulated that the Hotel 
de Ville had been undermined, and fliat 
Robespierre and his companions and follow- 
ers in the building would blow it and them 
selves into the air rather than surrender. 

In the meantinie the utmo.st uproar pre- 
vailed in the Hotel de Ville, whose occu- 
pants were distracfled b)' irresolution and 
con trad idlory resolutions. Robespierre had 
never wielded a saber. St. Just had dis 
honored his. The drunken Henriot did not 
know what to do. The guards of the Com- 
mune, who had been accustomed to march 
to the perpetration of crimes, were stunned 
when they found themselves attacked. All 
seemed to expecfl death, without having 
.sufficient energy to strive to avert it by 
securing vicflory. 

Payen read to the conspirators the Con- 
vention’s decree of outlawry', and artfullv 
included the names ®f all those in the gal 
lery who were applauding their jiroceeding^. 
This ruse succeeded perfectly , •and the nois> 
sup])orters of the condemned leaders inadi 
haste to put themselves beyond the reach 
of danger, thus desiring the galleries 
Robespierre’s partisans now received a 
melancholy proof of how thoroughh^ tlie> 
were deserted. 

Henriot de.sceiided the stairs inconstenia 
tion to harangue his cannoniers, upon 
whose fidelity all then depended. But the 
Convention’s .sentence of outlawr>^ had dis- 
persed them all, and the place was thor 
oiighly de.serted. In their .stead Henriot 
perceived only the heads of the columns of 
the National Guard advancing in battle 
array. He reascended the stairs with ter- 
ror in his looks and imprecations in his 
mouth, and announced the total defedion 
of the troops upon whom he and the other 
condemned terrorists had depended. That 
band of mon.ster.s who had .sent thousands 
to the guillotine instantly gave way to ter- 
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ror and despair, and every one vented his 
fury on his neighbor. Nothing but mutual 
execrations could be beards Some tried to 
hide, others to escape. 

Infuriated by a transport of rage, Coffin^ 
hall seized Henriot in his arms, and 
threw him out of the window, exclaiming: 
“Vile wretch! your cowardice has undone 
us all! ” His fall was so broken by a dung- 
hill on which he fell that his life was spared 
for the punishment which he so richly de- 
served. Lebas seized a pistol and blew out 
his brains. Robespierre endeavored to do 
the same, but his hand trembled, and he only 
succeeded in breaking his lower jaw and dis- 
figuring himself in a shocking manner. St. 
Just was found with a poniard in his hand, 
but he lacked the courage to plunge it into 
his bosom. Couthon crept into a .sewer, 
from which he was dragged b^^ the heels. 
Robespierre’s younger lirother threw him- 
self out of the window, but survived his fall. 

The Convention’s supporters broke into 
the Hotel de Ville, traversed its deserted de- 
partments, seized Robespierre and his com- 
jianions, and convej'ed them in triumph to 
the Convention, jj^obespierre was ordered 
to be taken to the Place dc la Revolution. 
Tie was placed for some time with the Com- 
mittee of General Welfare before he was 
taken to the Conciergerie. There he was 
stretched upon a table with a bloody and dis- 
figured countenance, subjected to the view, 
to the inve( 5 lives and to the curses of the 
spectators, while he beheld the different par- 
ties rejoicing over his fall, and reproaching 
him with the crimes which he had com- 
mitted. He exhibited great insensibility to 
the excessive pain which he experienced. 
He was conveyed to the Conciergerie, whence 
he was brought before the Rev^olution Tri- 
bunal, which condemned him and his asso- 
ciates to death. 

About five o'clock in -the evening, lojji 
Therniidor, July 28, 1794, Robespierre as- 
cended the death-cart, and was placed be- 
tween Henriot and Couthon. Robespierre's 
head was bound in a bloody cloth. His 
face was livid, and his eye was almost sight- 
less. A vast multitude gathered around 
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the death-cart, with the most vehement 
demonstrations of joy . Thgfy congratulated j 
each other and eml)raced each other. They 
came closer to the cart to...obtain a better 
view of^him, and showered him with impre- 
oations. The gens d’ armes pointed him out 
. tvdth. their ^swords. He .seemed to look upon 
the multitude with pity. St. Just beheld 
the crowd with an unmoved eye. The 
others were more dejecled. Robespierre, vSt. 
Ju.st, Couthon, Henriot and eighteen others 
were guillotined amid the shouts of the 
populace. Robespierre was the last to as- 
[ cend the scafrf)ld. His head fell amid the 
most enthn.siastic applause, thus proclaim- 
ing that the Reign of Terror was ended, 
and T^rance breathed freely once more. On 
the following two days seventy-two other 
terrorists shared the .same fate. 

There was still a numerous and powerful 
party of terrorists in the National Conven- 
tion, as well as in Paris and throughout 
hVance ; and two new parties were .soon 
formed" that of the Revolutionary commit- 
tees which depended for support u]>on the 
Jacobin clubs and upon the faubourgs ; and 
that of the Thermidorians, composed of 
tho.se members of the Mountain who had 
contributed with Tallien to the vi< 5 lory of 
the 9th Therniidor in the Convention wdiich 
.sent Robe.spierre and his partisans to the 
guillotine, and wdio relied for support upon 
the majority of the Convention and the 
armed SecFlions. 

Although the “Tail of Robe.spierrc,’' as 
the remaining terrorists w'cre calle^, ap- 
peared more difficult to tame than Kobes-f 
pierre himself, the reaclicm had rapidly set 
in after his execution, and moderation grad- 
ually obtained the a.scendency. The Ja- 
cobins and Sans-Culottes gradually de- 

prived of their power. The assemblies of 
the people w^ere limited by degrees, and the 
populace were deprived of their weapons. 

At the call of Freron, who was converted 
from a republican bloodhound into an 
aristocrat, many of the youn^men from the 
j middle classes, called from their clothing 
jeunrsse dorle^ “the gilded youth,’’ attached 
the Jacobins in the streets and at their 
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clubs with loaded bludgeons, carrying on a 
war of extenifination against them, and 
singing the song of The Awakcyimg of the 
People in opposition to the Mat seillaise. The 
cloister of the Jacobin club was sH length 
taken and its doors were closed, after a des- 
perate struggle, during which Paris resem- 
bled one vast battle-field. 

The National Convention strengthened 
itself by recalling the seventy-three mem- 
bers w^ho had been expelled for protesting 
against the imprisonment of the Girondist 
leaders, released ten thousand of the sus- 
pecfled from the Paris prisons alone, rescind- 
ed the decrees for the banishment of the 
nobles and the priests and for the death of 
English and Hanoverian prisoners, restored 
public worship, suppressed the maximum, 
ordered the statue of Marat in the hall of the 
Convention to be broken in pieces, and sen- 
tenced the worst of the remaining terrorists 
in the Convention — Lebon, Carrier, F'ou- 
quier Tinville and others — to the guillotine. 

The reckless adlion of the Revolutionary 
government, followed by the hardship of 
the severe winter of i794“’95, had produced 
so dreadful a scarcity that each person in 
Paris had to be assigned a fixed allowance 
of bread. As the rich were proscribed, the 
poor were without employment. The as- 
signats — Ihe^paper money of the Revolution 
— had so depreciated that twent3'-four thou- 
sand francs were paid for a load of fire- wood, 
and six thousand francs for a single fare in 
a hackney coach. As the assignats be- 
camd^lmost worthless, very many families 
throughout PVance were ruined. The farm- 
eis avenged themselves for the oppression 
which they had endured by hoarding up 
provisions. As famine stalked through the 
land, the lowe#clavSses of France sighed for 
the S5^stem which had given them food as 
well as political power. 

In the provinces, particularly in the 
South of France, the reaeflion became even 
more violent than in Paris; and the Jacobins 
there becanie^in turn the vidlims of whole- 
sale massacres, called the “White Terror,” 
to fjistinguish it from the “Red Terror” 
which they had themselves established. 


Almost every town of Southern France had 
its band of assassins, generally led by an 
exiled royalist or Girondist, who avenged 
his own 'vCrongs by new atrocities. 

The National Convention condemned four 
members of the Committee of Pul)lic Safety 
— Barrere, Vadier, Collot d* Herbois and 
Billaud-Varennes — to banishment, and sent 
them to the chateau of Ham, along with 
seventeen turbulent members of the Moun- 
tain who had been concerned in an insur- 
redlion for their release. 

The Jacobins resolved upon a struggle for 
their existence, and thus incited the popu- 
lace of Paris to the insurrec 5 lioii of the nth 
and 1 2th Germinal, March 31 and April 1, 

1 795* The half-starving mob surrounded the 
Tuileries, in which the Convention was in 
se.ssion, and made menacing demands for 
bread, for the release of the accused mem- 
bers, and for a return to the Reign of Ter- 
ror. The mob w^as dispersed by General 
Pichegru, who was then in Paris, and who 
had come to the aid of the distressed Con- 
vention with soldiers and citizens. 

In the formidable insurre< 5 lion of the ist 
Prairial, May 20, 1795, aWmob of thirty thou- 
sand persons, composed of the populace of 
the faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau, 
surrounded the National Convention for 
nineteen hours, from seven o’clock in the 
morning until two at night, for the jiurpose 
of enforcing a return to the Reign of Terror; 
but the insurrecflion was suppressed by the 
courageous aeflion of Boiss}’^ d’Anglas, the 
president of the Convention, with the aid of 
some battalions of the Sections. Some of the 
leaders of the tumult and six of the Mountain 
were condemned to death, and the power of 
the Jacobins and of the Parisian populace 
terminated. Many Jacobins destroyed them- 
selves; while others were guillotined, im- 
prisoned or banished. 

^ The fall of Robespierre and the terrorists 
did not affedl the progress of the arms of 
the French Republic. The campaign of 
1794, like that of the preceding year, ended 
in the triumph of the arms of the French 
Republic. The French army "of the Rhine 
under General Hoche drove the Austrians 
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under Clairfait and the Prussians under 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick across the 
Rhine at Philipsbiirg in Ocflober, 1795. 
After his great vidlory at Fleurus, June 26, 
1794, Jourdan forced the Austrians back t<> 
ward the Rhine, defeated them disastrously 
at Rurenionde, Odtober 5, 1794, and drove 
them into Germany. After thus driving 
the Austrians from the Austrian Nether- 
lands, the French marched into Germany 
and quickly occupied Cologne and Treves. 
Pichegru’s victories had given the French 
full possession of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and their armies occupied the west bank of 
the Meuse and all the towns along the 
Rhine except Mannheim and Mayence. 

On the frontier of the Pyrenees the French 
armies under Generals Dugomniier and 
Moncey continued virtorious after the re- 
capture of Bellegarde by Dugomniier in the 
spring of 1794. After a battle of three days 
at Monte-Nero, November 27, 1794, in 
which the two generals were slain, the 
Spaniards were repulsed hy Perignon. The 
French took Figliieres, February 4, 1795, 
and Roses about two months later. The 
Spaniards w^ere drif^en out of France; and 
the Western French army of the Pyrenees 
under General Moncey invaded Spain and 
took Fontarabia, August i, 1794, and San 
Sebastian, August ii, 1794, and defeated 
the Spaniards at Painpeluna, November 8, 
1794, thus spreading coiLsternation to the 
very gates of Madrid. 

The campaign of 1795 was opened by the 
French army under General Pichegru, who, 
favored by the rigor of winter and the in- 
trigues of the republican, or anti-Orange 
party in Flolland, had crossed the Meuse 
on the ice late in December, 1794, and de- 
feated the English and Dutch at Nimeguen, 
January ii, 1795, compelling them to make 
a disastrous retreat. Pichegru entered Am- 
sterdam in triumph, January 20, 1795. The 
English army under the Duke of York re- 
treated into Northern Germafiy to Bremen, 
and thence sailed to England. 

Pichegru, with his half-clad and half- 
starved army, took possession of the rich 
land, compelled the hereditary Stadtholder 


to flee to England, and thuj^ rcvTilutionized. 
Holland, which was converted into the 
Batavia7i Republic^ with democratic rights, 
Trees of Liberty aTid popular clubs. Dur- 
ing th^^remaining period of the French 
Re^'olution, Holland was the ally of France; 
and French troofxs were fed and clothed at 
the expense of the country, while vast sums 
of money were sent to Paris to defra}" the 
expenses of the war. As Holland thus be- 
came the ally of France, war followed be- 
tween England and Holland, and the i:)utch 
colonies in the New World and in the East 
Indies were conquered hy British fleets. 

Most of the allied powers were subsidized 
by Great Britain, whose commercial inter- 
est affecled by the war was greater than 
that of any other European power, though 
her political concern was less. King Fred- 
erick William II. of Prussia was absorbed 
in his designs upon Poland ; and a powerful 
party in Austria, under the leading Minis- 
ter, preferred a share of the spoils of ill-fated 
Poland, or the prosecution of the claims of 
the Emperor Francis II. upon Bavaria, to 
a war with the French Republic. Accord- 
ingly Francis II. withdrew his armies from 
the Austrian Netherlands, and thus aban- 
doned those provinces to the French. 

By capturing Mont Cenis and the passes 
of the Maritime Alps, the French had se- 
cured the keys of Italy. Alarmed by the 
rapid advance of the French, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany deserted the cause of his 
brother, the Emperor Francis II. of Ger- 
many, and retired from the First Co^ition 
against the French Republic by signing a 
treaty of peace and neutrality with FYance, 
at Paris, February 9, 1795- 

King Frederick William ^II. of Pru.s.sia, 
whose finances were exhausted, waited until 
he had received a subsidy from luiglatid to 
fight France, which subsidy he u.sed against 
Poland, and then entered into negotiations 
with the French ambassador at Berlin, 
Barthelemy. The.se negotiations w^ere con- 
cluded at Basle by Baron llardenberg on 
the part of Prussia, April 5, 1795. By the 
Peace of Basle, Prussia retired from ^he 
European Coalition, abandoned the west 
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bank of the Rhine, with Holland, to France, 
and even guaranteed the neutrality of the 
North of Germany, acc(yding to a line of 
demarcation from Southern Germ|py, this 
line being fixed by a special convention, 
May 17, 1795. The Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel afterward also made peace with 
France at Basle, August 28, 1795. Fred- 
erick William II. of PruSvSia died in 1797, 
and was succeeded by his son Frkdkrick 
William III. 

The year 1795 was chiefly passed in ne- 
gotiations. The German Imperial Diet at 
Ratisbon expressed its desire for peace, and 
when peace was not negotiated several Ger- 
man princes concluded separate treaties with 
France though the mediation of Prussia. 
The death of the youthful Louis XVII. 
in his loathsome dungeon, June 8, 1795, 
opened the way for peace between King 
Charles IV. of Spain and the French Re- 
public ; for so long as the 3’oung prince 
lived the honor of his Spanish Bourbon 
kinsman demanded his release as the first 
condition of a treaty of peace. Just after 
the French army under General Moncey in 
Spain had defeated the Spaniards at Ormea 
and occupied Bilbao, the Chevalier Yriarte, 
as plenipotentiary of Spain, signed a treaty 
of peace with the French Republic at Basle, 
July 6, 1795. By this Peace of Basle, Spain 
ceded her portion of the island of San 
Domingo to France, and recognized both 
the French and Batavian Republics. The 
wortlQ^ess favorite Godoy, who ruled King 
Charles IV. of vSpain and his court, received 
the title of Prince of Peace for his share in 
this treaty, which diffused unbounded joy 
throughout Spain. 

In the meantime the Vendeans had formed 
themselves into bands of insurgents in Brit- 
tany and Normandy, under the name of 
Chonans. After Larochejacquelin’s death 
Charette and vSapineau made peace with the 
National Convention at Jausnaie, February 
1795* Qf^rmartin, the leader of the 
Chouans, also concluded peace with the 
N^ional Convention at Mabilais; but sev- 
eral weeks later the Convention caused him 
to be arrested and shot with seven other 


chiefs, thus giving rise to another iusurrec-- 
tion in La Vendee under Charette and 
Stofflet. 

• At length the British government resolved 
to send assistance to the Vendean insur- 
gents; and, after the vic 5 lory of the British 
fleet under Lord Bridport over the French 
fleet off L’Orient, June 18, 1795, three thou- 
sand PVench Emigrants were landed on the 
island or peninsula of Quiberon, where they 
proclaimed the Count of Provence sovereign 
of France with the title of Louis XVIII.; 
but the}" were reduced by General Hochp, 
who promised to spare their lives, but was 
unable to prevent the five hundred and sixty 
survivors, who were young men of the best 
families, from being shot by order of Tallien, 
June 21, 1795. Charette retaliated by the 
massacre of more than a thousand republi- 
cans who were in his power. 

The National Convention now framed the 
Constitution of the Year 111 ., vesting the 
legislative power in the Cinq Cents, or 
Council of Five Hundred, which had the 
power of originating laws, and the A ?iciens, 
or Council of Ancient^, which had the 
power of approving or reje( 5 liiig these laws. 
The meml>ers of these two Councils, or leg- 
islative bodies, w^ere appointed by delegates 
ele< 5 led for that purpose by the P'rench peo- 
ple. The legislative power was vested in a 
Direflory of five men, to be named by the 
Council of Five Hundred, and confirmed 
by the Council of Ancients. Each of the 
Diredlors presided for a period of three 
months, and during that time affixed the 
signatures and kept the seals. One Direcflor 
was ele< 5 led each year. The Diredlory had 
a guard and the Luxembourg Palace for its 
residence. 

The republicans of the National Con- 
vention, fearing th^t the readlion in favor 
of monarchical principles would deprive 
them of political power, decreed that two- 
thirds of the^ members of the legislative 
Councils .should be cho.sen from the mem- 
bers of the Convention. The royalists, 
after vainly objedling to this decree of the 
Convention, which limited the freedom of 
elecflion, brought about the hisiirreftion of 
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the SeLlions, on the nth Vendemiaire, 3d of 
Odlober, 1795. 

The National Convention, alarmed at the 
popular commotion, declared its sittings 
permanent, summoned around it the camp 
of Sablous, and made the first attack. But 
General Menou, the commander of the Con- 
vention’s troops, sufferedi himself to be out- 
generaled; and his expedition produced the 
same effedl as a victory of the Sec?^ions. 
The Convention then called upon General 
Barras to provide for its defense. At the 
request of Barras, Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
\oung artillery officer who had distinguished 
himself under General Dugommier at the 
siege of Toulon, was appc)inted second in 
command. 

As the 3'oung Corsican was a man of skill 
and resolution, he was well qualified to com- 
mand in this dangerous emergency. When 
he appeared before the Convention’s com- 
mittee he did not display" any of the aston- 
ishing qualities which were soon to distin- 
guish him. As he was not much of a party 
man, but simply an army officer, and sum- 
moned upon this great scene for the first 
time, his counten#ice assumed an expres- 
sion of timidity and bashfulnevss, which in- 
stantl}’ vanished amid the bustle of prepara- 
tion and the ardor of battle. 

Bonaparte sent Murat hastily for tlie camp 
artillery. Murat arrived at the park in the 
middle of the night with hundreds of cav- 
alr3’men, and brought the cannon to Bona- 
parte, who placed them in the avenues lead- 
ing to the Tuileries, and loaded them with 
grapeshot. The army of the Convention, 
which Bonaparte thus virtually commanded, 
numbered five thousand men, which he dis- 
posed with their cannon to await the attack 
b}^ the forty thousand armed insurgents of 
the Sections, under the command of Gen- 
erals Danican, Duhoiix and Lafon, who 
ver3" soon surrounded the Convention. I 'poii 
being admitted to a }>arle\" in the Conven- 
tion, Danican summoned that body to with- 
draw the troops and disarm the terrorists. 
The report of scvx*ral discharges of musketr3' 
suddenU’ ended tlie deliberations on Dani- 
can’s demand. Seven hundred muskets 


were brought into the Convention, and the 
members armed themselves %s a bod3' of re- 
.serve. 

The confli( 5 l began in the Rue St. Honore 
and soon became general. The cannon of 
Bonaparte’s little arm3" discharged their 
grapeshot, shivering the ranks of the bat- 
talions of the vSe( 5 lions, who dispersed after 
a desperate effort to charge the cannon. 
After a desperate street fight of less than 
two hours the armed insurgents of the vSec- 
tions had lost two thousand killed, and at 
seven in the evening the Convention’s 
troops assumed the ofiensive and were vic- 
torious at every point, 13th Vendemiaire, 
Odlol)er 5, 1795. The next day the Con- 
vention’s vic 5 lorioiis troops disarmed the 
Se( 5 lion of Le])elletier and reduced all the 
other Sections to submission. 

In the hall of the National Convention, 
General Barras frankly told the other mem- 
bers that the Convention’s vic'^ory was due to 
General Bonaparte’s prompt aiul skillful dis- 
position cf the troops, and that the Con- 
vention was indebted to that young officer 
for their own securit3^ and for the freedom 
of their deliberations. The Convention ac- 
knowledged Bona])arte’s services b3^ felicita- 
tions and acclamations, and appointed him 
General of Division and second in command 
of the arm3^ of the Interior ; Barras nomi- 
nally retaining the chief command, which, 
however, he soon after resigned when he 
was appointed a member of the Dire<ftory, 
assigning it to his protege, whom he famil- 
iarly styled “the little Corsican ofFice|f” and 
who was then onh^ twcnt\^-six years of ageS 
and had just married Josephine, the widow 
of General Beauharnais. 

Bonaparte’s victory over the Seeflions gave 
the JV‘dional Convention leisure to occupy 
itself with the formation of the two legisla- 
tive Councils. General Barras was chosen 
one of the five Diredlors, on account of his 
part in securing the victories of the Con- 
vention over Robespierre’s armed supporters 
in Jul\^ 1794, and over the an»ied insurgents 
of the Sc(ftions in Odlober, 1795. The 
other four Dire( 5 lors were Lareveiller<^De- 
paux, whose probit3", moderation and cour- 
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age had acquired for him universal confi- 
dence; Sieyes, 4he man of greatest reputa- 
tion in his time; Rewbell, an a< 5 live man in 
the administrative department of the vState; 


litical honesty and ability had saved him 
when the other members of the Committee 
of Public Safety fell, was appointed to the 
vacant place in the Diredlory. On the 4th 



and IvCtourneur, a man of some political 
dist^ndtion. But Sieyes declined to be made 
one of the Diredlors; and Carnot, whose po- 


Brumaire, Odlober 26, 1795, the National 
Convention passed an a< 5 l of oblivion as the 
first measure of the rule of law, altered the 
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name of the Place de la Revolution to that 
of the Place de la Concorde, and then ad- 
jov.rned sine die. 

Thus ended the National Convention, 
which had endured three years, from Sep* 
tember 22, 1792, to 0 < 5 luber 26, 1795, in 
which the violence of the different fadlions 
changed the French Revolution into a war 
against ro3^alisni in Europe, and the hall of 
the Convention into a battle-field. Each 
party struggled for vidlory to acquire the 
supremacy, and sought to effe< 5 l the estab- 
lishment of its own system for the purpose 
of securing such vic 5 lory. The Girondists, 
the party of the Commune, the Dantonists 
and the part^’ of Robespierre successively 
tried and perished. These different parties 
gained victories, but were unable to estab- 
lish their systems. 

The natural result of such a condition of 
affairs was the ruin of every party that 
sought to restore peace and order to France. 
Ever\’thing was nierel}' provisional — power, 
men, parties, S3^stems — because war was the 
onl3" thing possible. The Convention spent 
the entire year from the time that it had re- 
covered its a u thorny in restoring the reign 
of law in France — an object finally accom- 
pli.shed by the vic 5 lories of the 2d Prairial, 
May- 21, 1795, and the 13th Vendemjaire, 
0 ( 5 lober 5, 1795. 

The Convetition had now returned to its 
starting point by having efre< 51 ed its real de- 
sign, the prote( 5 lioii and consolidation of the 
French Republic. After thus astoni.sliing 
the world, it became a thing of the past. 
As a revolutionary power it began to exer- 
cise its funcflioiis as .soon as law and order 
h^d given place to terror and violence, and 
it ended its career as .soon as law and order 
were restored. The three 3’ears of the Con- 
vention’s dicflatorship had been lost to lib- 
erty, but not to the Revolution. 

The Dire(5lor3'^ began its administration 
with an enipt3" treasur3", the a.s.signats hav- 
ing so depreciated that this paper currency 
was not worth the expense of printing it; 
while a starving mob had to be supported 
at the expense of the government. Each 
poor inhabitant of Paris had to subsist on fwo 


ounces of bread and a handful of rice each 
day, and even this miserabl% pittance often | 
failed. The French arm3" w^as destitute of 
rations. Roads, bridges and canals had 
fallen into ruin during the Reign of Terror; 
while bands of robbers and assassins infested 
the country, plundering and murdering with 
perfedl impunity. 

The first care of the Dire( 5 lory was to es- 
tablish its power hy honestly adf)pting the 
constitutional course. Very soon confidence, 
trade and commerce were restored; and the 
Revolutionary clubs began to he abandoned 
for the workshops and the fields. That 
period was remarkable for its great license 
of manners, which the voluptuous I)ire<fior 
Harras was the first to encourage. Rut the 
rich were still subject'd to violent and ra- 
pacious measures. 

80 great and pressing were the wants of 
the Republic that the new government re- 
.sorted to a forced loan of .six hundred mill- 
ion francs in specie, and replaced the a.ssig- 
nats by another sort of paper 11101103' called 
?Tsr 7 ipfio?is, which were soon disci edited. 
It then created territorial viandats, which 
were to be used in retiring the assignats 
from circulation at the rate of thirty for 
one, and in performing the office of a cur- 
rency. These mandats had the advantage 
of being instantly exchangeiible for the na- 
tional domains which the3' represented, and 
furnished a inonientar3' resource to the state; 
but the3' afterward fell into discredit, and 
their depreciation led to a bankruptcy 
amounting to thirty-three thousand ^llion 
francs. ^ 

When the Direc5lor3' came into powei the 
military affairs of the French Republic had 
become le.ss prosperous than at an\' lime 
previoush'. The campaign of 1705 had 
been retarded b3' the retirement of Prussia 
and b3' the .scarcity which prevailed in 
France. 

The hVencli force under Field Marshal 
Render reduced Luxemburg after a siege of 
eight months; and, as an abittidant harvest 
had again brought plenty, the French army 
of the vSambre and the Meu.se under Jor- 
dan, and that of the Rhine and the Moselle 
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under Pichegru, crossed the Rhine. Jour- 
(i. dan was heated by the Austrians under 
Clairfait at Hochst, OAober ii. 1795 . with 
the loss of all his artillery, ammunition and 
baggage; after which he recrossed the Rhine 
in great disorder, and the siege of Mayence 
by the French was raised. Pichegru took 
Heidelberg and Mannheim, September 22, 
1795, but he also retreated; whereupon the 
Aihstrians under General Wurmser retook 
Heidelberg, September 24, 1795, and Mann- 
heim also after a .severe bombardment 
of several days, which laid a part of the 
town in ruins. An armistice was concluded 
on the last da}^ of 1795. 

The failure of the French operations in 
Germany was owing partly to the treachery 
of General Pichegru, who, like Duniouriez 
several years before, entertained the de.sign 
of restoring the throne of the Bourbons in 
France; but his indecisive movements only 
lost him the confidence of the Directory, and 
he retired from the army in di.sgust. 

In Italy the French were driven from 
Piedmont and the territories of Genoa, 
w^hich they had invaded; but the vicflory 
which Scherer won over De Vins at Lovano, 
November 23, 1795, was a forerunner to 
greater successes which the French gained 
the next year. 

The Diredlory succeeded in ending the 
civil war in ha Vendee — a result attribut- 
able to the firmness and moderation of Gen- 
eral Hoche. He defeated Charette and took 
him prisoner, and Stofflet was betrayed into 
^ the Hlbnds of the republicans. Stofflet was 
‘ shot at Angers, the old capital of Anjou, 
February 25, 1796; and Charette suffered 
the same fate at Nantes, March 29, 1796. 
The Count d’ Aiitichamp and the other Ven- 
dean generals signed a treaty of peace wdth 
General Hoche. George Cadoudal, the 
leader of the Chouans, and other Vendean 
chiefs, renewed the war in Brittany, but were 
also soon conquered by General Hoche, and 
submitted or fled to England. The Di- 
recflory annofFneed to the legislative Coun- 
cils the end of the civil war in La Vendee, 
Jnfy 17, 1796. Thus ended the resistance 
of the Vendean royalists to the Republic. 


As the was detested by the 

violent republicans as well as by the royal- 
ists it had to sustain attacks from both 
parties. The first effort to overthrow it was 
made by the republicans under the guidance 
of Gracchus Baboeuf, like the Roman 
Tribune whose name he assumed, desired to 
establish an equalization of property and a 
new division of lands. He was joined by 
some of the old Jacobins, the most prominen t 
of whom was Droaet, May 10, 1796. But 
the plot was discovered; and, after some 
legal proceedings, which attradled consider- 
able attention, Baboeuf and another con- 
spirator were guillotined, and the others 
w^ere banished from France. The Con- 
spirac}" of the Camp at Grenoble, September 
9, 1796, was also suppressed. 

General Moreau was assigned to the com- 
mand of the French army of the Rhine, 
after the retirement of Pichegru. Jourdan 
retained the command of that of the Sambre 
and the Meuse. Carnot, who still dire( 5 led 
the inrlitary operations of France, formed a 
plan of campaign by which these two armies 
were to march upon Vienna, in conjundlion 
with the French army offftaly, the command 
of which was assigned to General Bonaparte, 
who, then in his twenty-seventh 5^ear, be- 
gan his wonderful military career. 

Young Bonaparte’s eagerness to begin 
operation drew some remonstrances upon 
him. It was suggested to him that there 
were many things lacking in his army that 
were essential to a campaign. He replied : 
“ I have enough if successful, and too many 
should I be beaten.’’ He lost no time in 
arriving at Nice; and when he assumed 
command of his annj' there, March 27, 17^6, 
he planned one of the most daring inva- 
.sions. He found his army of thirty-five 
thousand men in a wretched state of disorder 
and inefficiency through the negledl of the 
government. But he soon infused his own 
energetic spirit into his troops, firing their 
imaginations with promises of wealth in 
Italy and applause in France, and marched 
on Genoa without delay, entering Italy be- 
tween the Alps and the Apennines. 

The Austrian army was at Tortona and 
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Alessandria, the Sardinian at Ceva. Bona- 
parte debated the Austrians under Beaulieu 
at Montenotte and ^lillessimo, in April, 
1796, and so completely separated the 
Austrian and Sardinian armies that they 
hastened severally <0 the defense of Milan 
and Turin. His vidlory at Mondova de- 
cided the fate of Piedmont; and the terri- 
fied Sardinian king, Vicflor Amadeus III., 
hastily concluded a humiliating peace with 
the French Republic, to which he ceded the 
duchy of Savoy and the county of Nice; 
while he expelled the French Emigrants 
from his dominions, including even his own 
daughters, who were married to the two 
brothers of Louis XVI.; and six of the 
strongest fortresses of his kingdom were 
placed in the hands of the French as secu- 
rity untTl the conclusion of a general peace 
between all the belligerents. 

Ill May, Bonaparte crossed the Po with 
his army, and advanced to attack the Aus- 
trians. The bridge of I.,odi, across the 
river Adda, was strongly guarded by an 
Austrian force, which opened a tremendous 
discharge of grap^hot upon the French 
troops when they attempted to cross. The 
advance was checked for a moment, when 
the French grenadiers rushed forward with 
irresistible impetuosity, drove back the Aus- 
trians, and thus forced a passage over the 
bridge. This vidlory, known as the battle 
of Lodi, occurred on the loth of May, 1796, 
and gave the French possession of Milan 
and the Lombard towns. 

The vidlorious Bonaparte was enthusi- 
asticallj'^ welcomed by the people of Milan, 
and he fixed his headquarters at that cit^', 
May 15, 1796. He subjedled the towns of 
Lombardy, and so terrified the smaller prin- 
ces of Italy by the success of his arms and 
by his insolence that they were only too 
glad to make peace Avith him at any price. 
He extorted large sums of money and war- 
materials, as well as valuable pidlures, stat- 
ues and other works of art, and manu- 
scripts, from the Dukes of Parma, Modena, 
Lucca, Tuscany, etc. He followed the ex- 
ample of the Roman generals, with whose 
lives he was made familiar from Plutarch’s 
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descriptions. He enriched^ and adorned 
Paris with these produeflions of the mind ^ 
and these works of art in order to gratify 
the vain and spe( 5 lacle-loving Parisians. He 
the weak Diredlory with the sup- 
plies of money which he had exadled from 
the Italian princes. 

Bonaparte’s rapid successes, and his 
boldness in venturing to treat independently 
with the King of Sardinia, so astonished 
and alarmed the Dire<flory that that body 
designed to restrain him by dividing the 
i command of the French army in Italy be- 
tween him and General Kellerman; but 
Bonaparte declined to accept this divided 
command, and tendered his resignation to 
the I)ire( 5 lory. His brilliant successes in 
Itah' had rendered him so popular in France 
that the Directory did not dare to accept his 
resignation, and ceased interfering with him. 

After giving his troops twelve days of rest 
at Milan, Bonaparte marched against Mau- 
; tua, the chief Austrian stronghold in Italy, 

1 and the key to all fuither operations against 
1 Austria. Bonaparte at once laid siege to* 

1 that strong fortress, the strongest in all 
1 Italy. The strenuous efforts of the Austrian 
generals to relieve it showed their apprecia- 
tion of its importance. 

As the Austrian army under Beaulieu had 
been broken up by its defeats at Montenotte, 
Millessimo and I^odi, Marshal Wurmser was^ 
sent with a new Austrian army, numbering 
seventy thousand men, to the relief of Man- 
tua. Wurmser twice entered Italy from the 
Tyrol for that purpose ; but he was debated ^ 
I by the youthful Bonaparte at Brescia, Cas- 
I tiglione, Roveredo and Bassano. Wurmser, 
j being unable to keep the field, retired with 
, the remains of his army within the walls of 
Mantua, as that fortress was well provis- 
ioned and capable of enduring a long siege. 

The campaign of 1796 in Germany was 
conducted by the French armies under 
Moreau and Jourdan, who were opposed by 
an Austrian and German imperial army of 
more than one hundred thousand men under 
the Archduke Charles, the brother of the 
Emperor Francis II. and one of the greyest 
generals of that time. 
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Moreau crossed the Rhine into Germany 
between Strastfurg and Kehl, while Jourdan 
effedled a passage of the same river at May- 
eiice. Moreau entered Ulm and Augsburg, 
crossed the Lech, and pushed his vanguard 
to the last pass of the Tyrol ; but Jourdan 
was defeated by the Archduke Charles at 
Wurzburg, September 3, 1796, and was 
consequent!}’ obliged to retreat across the 
Rhine into France. The inhabitants of 
Spessart and Odenwald, exasperated at the 
oppressions and exacflions of the French, 
rose against the retreating foe, destroying 
the French soldiers wherever the}^ strayed 
from their ranks. 

Jourdan ’s defeat left Moreau, who had 
advanced as far as Munich, in an extremely 
perilous situation ; as the Archduke Charles 
made great exertions to cut off his com- 
munications with France. Moreau extri- 
cated himself from his dangerous situation 
by a masterly retreat through the valley^f 
the Danube and the Black Forest to the 
valley of the Rhine; but he was defeated by 
the Archduke Charles at Emniendingen, 
driven from liohenblau, and compelled to 
recross the Rhine, Sej^tember 19, 1796. 

The Archduke Charles then besieged the 
fortresses of Kehl and H uningen; but these 
fortresses were defended by the French un- 
til the close of the campaign, and their gar- 
risons only capitulated when all resistance 
was hopeless, thus leaving the besiegers 
. masters only of heaps of ruins. The Ger- 
man princes mostly followed the example 
of I\ussia in making peace with France, 
r Ocflober 24, 1796, instead of encouraging 
the risings of their subjec 5 ls against the re- 
treating French. 

The retreat of Moreau and Jourdan left 
Bonaparte’s army in Italy to bear the full 
weight of the Austrian power; and a third 
Austrian army, consisting of sixty thousand 
Hungarians, under Marshal Alvinzi, was 
sent into Italy to relieve Wurniser at Man- 
tua and to drive Bonaparte out of Italy. 
The great numerical superiority of the 
Austrians threatened to sweep everything 
be^re them in the plains of Lombardy. 
A severe but indecisive engagement oc- 


curred at Vicenza, and Bonaparte’s position 
became exceedingly critical. The young 
general failed in an attack on the heights 
of Caldiero, but his bold movements soon 
changed the aspecfl of affairs. 

On the 15th of November, 1796, Bonaparte 
marched to attack Alvinzi at the village of 
Areola. The narrow causeways leading to 
the village were closely guarded by the 
Austrians. The French column that at- 
tempted to cross the bridge of Areola was 
driven back with terriffic slaughter; w'here- 
upon Bonaparte, seizing a standard, rushed 
on the bridge and urged on his grenadiers, 
but they w^ere repulsed; and Napoleon w^as 
in extreme danger of being made a prisoner, 
when his grenadiers suddenly rushed for- 
w’ard wnth the cry of “Save the General ! ” 
and, with resistlcvss fury, forced a^passage 
over the bridge. Thus began the three 
days’ battle of Areola, November 15-17, 
1796, wdiich ended in the utter defeat of 
Alvinzi, wdio w^as obliged to retreat to Mon- 
tebello. 

The British had already conquered the 
Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch. 15 arly 
in 1796 they also toot Ceylon. Malacca, 
Cochin, Trincomalee and the Spice Island.^, 
in the East Indies, from them ; and Deme- 
rara, Berbice and Essequibo, in Dutch Gui- 
ana, in South America, in May, 1796. The 
English successively captured the islands 
of Martinique, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe and 
St. Domingo, in the West Indies, from the 
French. 

By the Treaty of San Ildefonso, August 
19, 1796, an offensive and defen.sive alliance 
was concluded betw^een Spain and the 
French Republic, based upon the Family 
Compadl of the Bourbons in 1761 ; and 
in Odlober of the same year Spain declared 
war against Great Brkain. 

England, with Austria as her only ally, 
and wdth France, Holland and Spain as her 
aeflive enemies, now sought peace. Mr. 
Pitt ordered the British troops to evacuate 
the island of Corsica, Odlober 21, 1796, 
w’hereupon the French took possession of 
the island. Mr. Pitt al.so sent Lord Malmes- 
bury to Lille to negotiate a treaty with 
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France; but this effort failed, Odlober 24, 
1796, as the conditions were not agreeable 
to the three Direc 5 lors who constituted the 
majority. Edmund Burke, in his Letters 
on a Regicide Peace ^ denounced Pitt*s efforts 
to negotiate with France, and thus fired the 
military ardor of the English people. 

A powerful French fleet under Admiral 
Morard de Galles, carrying twenty-five 
thousand troops under General Hoche, sailed 
on December 15, 1796, for the invasion of 
Ireland, where a formidable conspiracy 
against British power existed; but this 
powerful French expedition was dispersed 
by tempests, and was obliged to return to 
France without even effecting a landing in 
Ireland. 

The British fleet under Sir John Jervis de- 
feated a Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, 
on the coast of Portugal, Februar>’ 14, 1797. 
England’s credit had now .‘^unk to its 
lowest ebb; and in P'ebruary, 1797, the 
Bank of England suspended s|)ecie pay- 
ments. An alarming mutiny of the Chan- 
nel fleet, lasting three months, was ended 
only by the most humiliating concessions. 
In this dark hour "jbf the struggle Burke 
passed away, protesting against Pitt’s fresh 
efforts to negotiate a peace with France at 
Lille. Pitt’s efforts for peace were again 
foiled by the undying hatred between the 
two nations. But the British naval vic 5 lo- 
ries at this period restored the confidence of 
the English people. The Channel fleet 
under Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch 
fleet under Van Winter off Camperdown, on 
the coast of Holland, Ocflober 11, 1797. 

At the beginning of 1797 the Austrians 
made a fourth attempt to save Mantua. 
«A.lvinzi was then largely reinforced; and 
early in January, 1797, he appeared on the 
Adige with an anny of sixty thousand men. 
Bonaparte had received only seven thousand 
recruits to replace all his losses in his last 
two campaigns ; but he marched against the 
main body of the Austrian army under 
Alvinzi, and won a great vidlory at Rivoli, 
January 14, 1797. The superior military 
genius of the French commander triumphed 
over the superior numbers of the Austrians. 


Alvinzi retreated into the Tyrol with his 
shattered army ; and Wurm^r was obliged 
to surrender Mantua and his army of twenty 
thousand men to Bonaparte, February 2, 
1797, after a siege of seven months, thus 
opening the way to an invasion of Austria. 

But before invading Austria, Bonaparte, 
by a sudden and quick movement, overran 
the States of the Church. He had received 
orders from the Direeftor}’ to overthrow the 
papal government ; but he disregarded these 
instru< 5 lions by concluding the Peace of 
Tolentino with Pope Pius VI., who thus 
ceded to France the states of Bologna, 
Ferrara and the Romagna, in Italy, and the 
cit}" of Avignon and the Venaissin, in 
France, and paid a contribution of fifteen 
million francs and the choicest works of art 
in Rome, February 19, 1797. 

Thus the 3^outliful Napoleon Bonaparte 
astonished the world hy his brilliant mili- 
tafy achievements, and leaped at a bound 
to the rank of the greatest general of the 
world. Within less than a year in Italy he 
had conquered Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
destroyed or captured four Austrian armies; 
detached the Kings of Sardinia and Naples, 
and the Dukes of Parma, Modena and Tus- 
cany, from the European Coalition; laid 
Venice and Genoa under heavy contribu- 
tions; and annexed Avignon and the Ven- 
aissin, Savoy, Nice, Bologna, Ferrara and 
the Romagna to the dominion of France. 
The spoils of war supported its expense, 
enriched officers and troops, and enabled 
Bonaparte to remit thirty million fraj^s to 
the Diredlory. 

Early in the spring of 1797 Bonaparte 
set out for the invasion of Austria, after 
animating his troops hy a spirited address in 
wdiich he recounted to them the glories of 
thejr recent campaigns in Italy. In this 
address he said to his troops: “You have 
been vicflorious in fourteen pitched battles 
and seventy combats. You have made one 
hundred thousand prisoners, taken five 
hundred pieces of field artille^, two thou- 
sand of heavy caliber, and four sets of pon- 
toons. The contributions you have levjed 
on the vauq^uished countries hav^e clothed, 
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fed and paid the army. You have, besides, 
added thirty millions of francs to the pub- 
lic treasury ; and you have enriched the 
museum of Paris with three hundred mas- 
terpieces of the works of art, the produce 
of thirty centuries.” 

Bonaparte led an army of sixty thousand 
men through the narrow defiles of the Ty- 
rolese Alps into the hereditary Austrian ter- 
ritories. lie was opposed by a fifth Aus- 
trian army under the Archduke Charles, 
who awaited him in Friuli, and whom he 
•defeated in a series of sharp engagements, 
driving him beyond the Save. The Arch- 
duke Charles was pursued by Bonaparte as 
far as Klagenfurlh, within a few days’ march 
of Vienna, when the triumphant French 
general consented to the proposal of the 
Kmperor Francis II. for an armistice. 

Francis II. and his court were anxious 
for the fate of their capital, and dismay and 
alarm seized upon all classes in Vienna. 
The fears of the Austrian court and the 
cries of the Viennese for peace re.sulted in 
sending five Austrian envoys to the tri- 
umphant Bonaparte, who first granted an 
armistice of five days, which he afterward 
extended, as the probability of a treaty of 
peace became evident. The Preliminary 
Peace of Leoben was signed by Bonaparte 
and the Austrian envoys, April iS, 1797. 
One of the Austrian plenipotentiaries .stated 
that the Emperor Francis II. acknowledged 
. the existence of the French Republic. 
Bonai)arte replied sternly : vStrike out that 
•clau^. The French Republic is like the 
C? sun in heaven. The misfortune lies with 
those who arc so blind as to be ignorant of 
the exi.steiice of either.” 

About the time of the conclusion of the 
Preliminary Peace of Ecoben, a popular 
rising against the French had broken out in 
the territory of the Republic of Venice, in 
consecpience of a false rumor of a defeat of 
Bonaparte by the Austrians in the Tyrol ; 
and four hundred sick and wounded PVench 
soldiers in tl|^ hospital at Verona and many 
other Frenchmen in the vicinity of that city 
w^e ma.ssacred. 

Bonaparte instantly declared war against 


the Venetian Republic, and sent a detach- 
ment to occupy its arsenal and forts. The 
cowardice of the Doge and the aristocratic 
Council of Ten facilitated Bonaparte’s enter- 
prise. Instead of offering a brave resistance 
to the French and falling with honor, the 
Council of Ten humbly implored the grace 
of the youthful conqueror. Bonaparte re- 
plied: “French blood has been treacherousE’^ 
shed. The Lion of St. Mark must lick the 
dust.” In the mid.st of the coiLSternation 
occasioned by his answer, Bonaparte 
appeared on the opposite side of the Lagoon ; 
and some of his troops were already in the 
city when the Doge and the Council of Ten 
subm i t ted u ncond i I ion ally . 

Bonaparte then exa( 5 fed the severe.st con- 
ditions. He demanded the overthrow of 
the aristocratic government in Venice, the 
arrest and trial of the leading magistrates, 
the relea.se of all political pri.soners, and the 
disbandment of the Venetian army and 
navy. The PVench party prevailed ; and 
the Council of Ten relinquished its authority 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
people, whereupon the government was 
administered by a deiiKicratic council. 

A riot which broke^out in Venice was 
made a pretext for the introdiic 5 tion of 
French troops, who marched into the city 
ill Ma5\ 1797, seized the Venetian fleet and 
the stores of the arsenal, plundered the 
churches, galleries and libraries of their 
richest ornaments and most valued treas- 
ures, and, with the aid of the captured Ve- 
netian fleet, conquered the Ionian Lsles for 
France. The French kept posse.ssion of 
the ciU" until the conclusion of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace with Austria. 

France was at this time distracfled by the^ 
contests of parties. So great a rea< 5 lion 
had taken place among the French people 
that the advocates of monarchy .secured the 
ele(5lion of their candidates to the legisla- 
tive Councils by large majorities, in Ma3^ 

1 797. The Councils immediately denounced 
the policy of the Dire< 5 lory, and manifested 
a di.sposition to overthrow the republican' 
constitution and reestablish monarchy. Em- 
igrants and unsworn priests returned to 
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France in large numbers, ' and made no 
fiecret of their design to overthrow the Re- 
public. Two of the Diredlors —Carnot and 
Barthelerti}' — sided with the royalist ma- 
jority in the Councils. The other three 
l)ire( 5 lors — Barras, Rewbell and Lareveillere- 
Lepaux — became alarmed for the security 
of their power, and resolved to maintain the 
•^Republic. These three I)ire(?lors proceeded 
to break up the authority of the Councils, 
and caused several regiments from General 
Hoche’s army to approach Paris. The 
Councils, with their royalist majorities, 
broke out into furious menaces; and the 
three republican Diredtors replied b}' threat- 
ening addresses from the armies. Carnot 
and Barthelemy vainly sought to restore 
harmony. 

A plan was formed by which the Councils 
might obtain the victory ; and Picliegru, as 
president of the Council of P'lve Hundred, 
was to execute it. Promptness and courage 
were necessary, but IMchegrii hesitated. On 
the other hand, the Directory adted with the 
boldness which the crisis demanded. The 
three republican Dy*edtors — Barras, Rewbell 
and LareveillcTe-Lepaux — resolved upon a 
coup d'cUit on the morning of the 18th 
tfrudtidor, September 4, 1797. They sought 
aid from Generals Bonaparte and Iloche, 
the latter of whom then commanded one of 
the F'rench armies on the Rhine. Hoche 
rapidly advanced on Paris with a large mili- 
tar}^ force ; while Bonaparte sent General 
Augereau, one of his most trusted officers, 
who was seledted to command the army 
of Paris. 

On the evening before the appointed day 
the troops stationed around Paris entered 
the city under Augereau’s command. The 
coup Tctat was finished between four and .six 
o’clock in the morning of the 18th Frudlidor. 
General Augereau surrounded the Tuileries 
with his troops, and ordered tlie royalist 
deputies to be arrested. Augereau himself 
arrested Pichegni, Willot and Raniel in the 
hall of session ; and as the royalist members 
came hastily to the hall they were either 
arrested or refused admission. Augereau 
informed them that the Dire< 5 lory had 


decided upon the Odeon as the place of 
meeting for the Council of# Ancients, and ^ 
upon the School of Medicine for the meeting 
of the Council of P'ive Hundred. 

The two Directors who .sided with the 
royalists — Carnot and Barthelemy — along 
with eleven members of the Council of An- 
cients and forty-two of the Council of Fi\^e 
Hundred, among whom was Pichegru, were 
arrested and imprisoned. The three re- 
publican DireClors produced Pichegru ’s 
correspondence with the exiled Bourbon 
princes, and the Councils sustained the 
aCdion of these three Diredlors. The pris- 
oners were banished to Cayenne, in PVench 
Guiana, in South America. The royalist 
elec'^ioiis were then annulled, the returned 
Emigrants were banished, and thirty-five 
I newspapers were suppressed, 
j Thus the expressed will of the PVench 
I people was set aside by the military usur- 
i pation known as the Revolution of Ihe Eigh- 
; feenth J^'niflidor. This roup d'etat ruined 
i tlie royalist party, revived the republican 
party, taught the army the .secret of its 
.strength, and sub.stituted military rule for 
the supremacy of law. Merlin de Douai 
and Francois de Neufehateau w^ere sub.sti- 
tuted as Dire( 5 \ors in the places of Carnot 
I and Barthelemy. 

The Direc 5 lory intrusted the whole condu( 5 l 
of the negotiations with Austria to General 
Bonaparte ; and the Definitive Peace of 
Caiiipo P'ormio, near Udine, in Venetian ter- 
ritory, October 17, 1797, left England as the 
only power at war with the PVench Re]^iblic. 

By this famous treaty a great part of*^ 
Northern Italy — Mantua, Milan, Modena, 
Ferrara, Bologna and the Romagna, with 
their dependencies — were erec 5 led into the 
Cisalpine Rcpublie, which became a virtual 
dependency of France. The Austrian 
Netherlands, the German territory irest of 
I the Rhine with Ma^^ence, and the Ionian 
[ I.sles, were ceded to France ; while Austria 
received Venice, with her provinces of 
Istria and Dalmatia. The Emperor Fraticis 
II. promised to withdraw the German im- 
perial troops from the Rhine fortresses ; ^nd, 
ill case the German Imperial Diet refused to 
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ratify thevSe terms, he agreed to contribute 
only his contingent as Archduke of Austria. 
The German princes, prelates and nobles 
who suffered from this cession of the western 
Rhineland were to be indemnified on the 
east side of the river. These and other 
points were to be settled by a Congress of 
France and the CTerman powers at Rastadt, 
in the territory of Baden. 

Thus, by the Peace of Cainpo F'ormio, 
the Venetian Republic ceased to exist, after 
having lasted thirteen hundred and forty- 
five years, A. D. 452-1797. Genoa and 
some of the adjacent territories were eredled 
into the Ligurian Republic, which was 'also 
virtually uiukr the control of France. 

After opening the Congress of Rastadt, 
Bonaparte returned to France, December, 
1797. He was received in Paris with a 
most magnificent ovation, and w^as by far 
the most popular man in PVaiice. Efforts 
were made to induce the government to 
give him some substantial recognition of his 
great military services, but the jealous Di- 
redlory refused to make the well-merited re- 
ward. 

England, the only power now at war with 
the French Republic, was anxious for peace. 
The other powers were at that time little 
disposed to attack Revolutionary France, 
every administration of which had been 
vi( 5 lorious, and which, upon every fresh 
vidlory, encroached farther on the territories 
of her neighbors. In 1792 the French Rev- 
olution extended only to the Austrian Neth- 
erlan^. In 1794 it had advanced to Hol- 
&land and to the Rhine. In 1796 it had 
overrun Northern Italy and penetrated into 
part of Germany. It was probable that, if 
its march were resumed, it would achieve 
more distant conquests ; as it had become 
more aggressive with each new vidlory. 

The€Btates of the Church were infested 
with malcontents who were read}^ to join in 
a revolution there, and during the winter of 
i 797-’98 French influence occasioned repub- 
lican outV>reaks at Rome and at other places 
in the States of the Church. During the 
supi{)ression of a republican riot at Rome by 
the papal troops the French General Duphot, 


who was present, was killed. The French 
government, seizing upon this as a pretext, 
sent a force under General Berthier to Rome, 
February, 1798. The French were welcomed 
by the Romans as deliverers. The Pope 
w^as deprived of his temporal power; and 
General Berthier pi^)clainied the restoration 
of the Roman Republic with Senators, Con- 
suls and Tribunes. 

The gray-haired Pope Pius VI. made no 
resistance, though his personal property was 
inventoried, even to the rings upon his 
hands. He would not accept a pension from 
his captors, and was conveyed like a prisoner 
to a convent at Siena. 

The French imposed severe military levies 
and imposts upon Rome, and carried the 
most valuable works of art to Paris ; and 
Rome was subjedled to a pillage unsur- 
passed by those of the Goths, Vandals or 
Normans centuries before. Priestly robes 
were burned for the gold in their embroidery, 
palaces and churches were ransacked, and 
their treasures of art were carried away or 
destroyed. The Romans, thus disappointed 
in the friends who had*gained their favor 
by the high-sounding ifemes of “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity,” rose against the 
French, but were reduced to submission 
with terrible loss of life. General Berthier 
was vSo disgusted by the violation of his own 
engagements to rcspec 5 l private property 
that he asked the Directory to recall him ; 
and General Ma.ssena, who was appointed 
his successor, was so notorious a freebooter- 
that the army itself refused to receive him, 
and mutinied. 

vSwdtzcrland was also revolutionized by 
the French in 1798. The Cantons of Berne 
and Vaud were governed by an aristocratic 
council, all the members of which belonged 
to patrician families. The Vaudois, who 
spoke the French language and entertained 
French ideas, were infeAed with revolu- 
tionary do( 5 lrines. Excited by the French 
republicans, the Vaudois took up arms to 
cast off the assumed authority of the Bern- 
ese; but the revolted Vaudois were not a 
match for their antagonists, and they there- 
fore claimed the assistance of the French. 
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Talleyrand, the French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, discovered a pretext for inter- 
vention in some old treaties of the times of 
Charles IX. and Henry III., which 
France guaranteed the independence of 
Vaud. Accordingly a French force under 
General Briine was ordered into Switzerland 
from Italy. General Briine advanced into 
Switzerland without serious opposition, and 
at Lausanne he proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Vaud. General Erune took p(xs- 
session of Berne, siczed the rich treasures 
and the arsenal, and extorted vast sums of 
money from the helpless country by military 
levies. The Forest Cantons made a heroic 
and stubborn resistance to the French in- 
vaders, and defeated them in several battles 
with heavy loss; but these Cantons were at 
length ov'eri)owered by superior numbers, 
and a frightful massacre was the punish- 
ment of their efforts. 

With the support of the democratic party 
of Switzerland, headed b}' Ochs of BavSle 
and Lahar])eof \’aud, the French converted 
Switzerland into the one and indivisible 
Helvetic Rcpubli'Cy which, by a treaty of peace 
and alliance, was virtually placed under the 
supremac}^ of Frai^'e, which thus secured 
two military roads, one into Southern Ger- 
many, and one over the Simplon into North- 
ern Italy. 

In the beginning of 1798 the French Di- 
re( 5 lor>' threatened an invasion of Kti gland, 
the only country then at war with France. 
An of one hundred and fifty thousand 

men, under the name of the Army of Eng- 
land, under the command of Bonaparte, the 
youthful conqueror of Italy, was assembled 
along the French side of the Knglish Chan- 
nel. A French force of a thousand men 
under General Humbert was sent to Ireland 
to assist the rebellion of the United Irish- 
men; but the Irish insurgents had already 
been overthrown by English troops in the 
battle of Vinegar Hill; and, after gaining a 
vic 5 lory over the Knglish at Castlebar, the 
French invaders surrendered to Lord Corn- 
wallis, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The invasion of England was not at- 
tempted; but an expedition was fitted out 


for the conquest of Egypt, a province of 
the Ottoman Empire, notwiyistanding that 
a state of ]>eace existed between France and 
Turkey. The command of this expedition 
was given to Bonaparte, who intended to 
strike at the British possessions in India 
after effec'ding the compiest of Egypt. 
Among the generals who served under 
Bonaparte in this expedition were many 
who afterward became famous — Berlhier, 
Kleber, Murat, Jiinot, Desaix, Davousl, 
Lannes and others. Boiia])arte’s expedi- 
tion, consisting of forty thou.sand land troops 
and ten thousand seamen, sailed from 
Toulon for Egypt on the 19th of May, 1798. 
A number of scientific men and artists ac- 
comjianied the exjicdition. 

Before the sailing of the exj^edition Bona- 
parte had been in secret correspondence 
with the Knights of vSt. John, who had then 
held iH)Ssession of the island of Malta for 
almost three centuries. The knights of 
vSt. John had outlived the valiant spirit of 
their ancestors. Their Grand Master, an 
unworthy heir and successor of I^a Valette, 
agreed to surrender the island to Bonaj)arte 
for a specified consideration. After .sailing 
from Toulon, Bonaparte’s expedition at once 
jiroceeded to Malta, and took pos.session of 
the island by a formal convention, June 10, 
1798, after a mere pretense of resistance on 
the ])art of the Knights of Si. John. Bona- 
parie left a garrison of three thousand of 
his troops at T^a Valetta, and then his expe- 
dition proceeded on its way to Egypt. 

Ivluding the British fleet under Admiral 
Horatio Nelson, Bonaparte’s expedition 
landed before Alexandria, in Egypt, July i, 
1798. Tliat city was carried by storm the 
next day and given up to plunder. 

On the 6th of July, Bonaparte left Alex- 
andria, and with thirty thousand of his 
troops he advanced toward Cairo, greatly 
annoyed on the way by the Mameluke 
honsemeii. On the 21st (July, 1798) he 
arrived before the intrenched camp of thirty 
thousand Mamelukes under Mourad Bey, 
near the famous Pyramids. Eight thousand 
Mameluke horsemen advanced to attack the 
French troops, when Bonaparte exclaimed : 
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‘‘Soldiers, from yonder Pyramids forty 
centuries look 4own upon you!” Then the 
confli< 5 t commenced. The French, who 
were formed into squares, .easil}' repulsed 
the impetuous assaults of the Mamelukes, 
who rode up to the bayonets of their 
enemies, and threw their pistols at the heads 
of the French grenadiers. When the Mame- 
luke cavalry were driv^eii back, the French 
took by storm the camp of their enemy, 
with all their baggage and cannon ; and 
the battle of the Pyramids ended in a com- 
plete vidtory for IJonaparte, who had lost 
less than two hundred men in the engage- 
ment. Hundreds of the enemy perished in 
the Nile. Mourad Bey and a small remnant 
of his Mamelukes fled into Upper Eg)’pt. 
Cairo surrendered the next day, and the 
conquest of Lower Egypt was accompli.shed. 

In the meantime a powerful English fleet 
under Admiral Nelson had been cruising 
in the Mediterranean sea in search of the 
French fleet. On the jst of August (1798) 
Nel.son discovered the French fleet under 
Admiral Brueyes anchored in the bay of 
Aboukir. At about sunset Nelson attacked 
the PVench ships. A fierce battle ensued, 
which continued until dawn the next morn- 
ing. The thunders of the explosion of the 
PVench flag-ship L’ Orient, of one hundred 
and twent}" guns, which occurred about mid- 
night, shook ever}" vessel in both fleets; and 
for a moment there was a pause in the deadly 
confli( 5 l. The French admiral had been killed 
by a cannon-ball. The battle of the Nile, as 
this ^gagemeiit is called, was one of the 
Ipm os t terrific naval engagements on record; 
and it resulted in a complete victory for 
the English. Only a few of the French 
ve.ssels escaped, the rest all being destroyed 
or taken by the English. By this disaster 
Bonaparte and his army were cut off from all 
resources from France. Said he: “To 
France the fates have decreed the empire 
of the land; to England that of the sea.” 

. After taking po.ssession of Cairo, Bona- 
parte establi^ed a new government there 
with a police and a .system of taxation based 
upc^i the European model, and ordered the 
curiosities of that renowned ancient land to 


be examined and its monuments and anti- 
quities to be colledled and described by the 
artists and savants who had accompanied 
his expedition. While the learned men 
pursued their researches among the palaces 
and tombs of the Pharaohs, Bonaparte con- 
tented his army by introducing into Cairo 
all the luxuries and amUvSements of Paris ; 
and his soldiers found their diversion in 
French new.spapcrs printed in the camp, as 
well as in cafes, lyceums and gaming-tables. 

While constantly establishing himself 
more firmly in Egypt, Bonaparte sought to 
conciliate the Turks, Arabs and Mame- 
lukes in that country by profes.sing a belief 
in the Mohammedan religion. Pie and his 
troops treated the religious customs of the 
Moslems with every possible forbearance, 
and showed every outward re.spe( 5 l to their 
der\dshes, mosques, ceremonies and cus- 
toms; but religious fanaticism was never- 
theless rampant among the Mussulman pop- 
ulation of Egypt, thus rendering Christian 
rule detestable. 

The Moslem hatred of the French was in- 
crea.sed when Bonaparte levied taxes and 
impo.sts; and vSnltan Settni ITT. of Turkey, 
who was not deceived li^" Bonaparte’s fal.se 
shows of friendship and devotion, called 
upon the Mohammedans of IJgypt to fight 
the Christian invaders. A formidable in- 
surre( 5 lio;i in Cairo against the PVench, Oc- 
tober 21, 1798, was suppres.sed with 'great 
difficulty by the European ta( 5 lics, after six 
thousand Mohammedans had lo.st their 
lives. 

After the Revolution of the i8th P^ruc 5 li- 
dor the Direcflory was obliged to struggle 
against the general discontent in France, as 
well as against the di.sordered condition of 
the finances and the intrigues of the repub- 
licans, who were as hostile to the govern- 
ment as the royalists. The extreme repub- 
licans would have overthrown the Dire( 5 lory 
by a counter-revolution had not the Direcfl- 
ors by a stretch of power annulled the elec- 
tions of 1798. But the Dire( 5 lory was fast 
losing the support of public opinion by its 
efforts to oppose violence with violence. 

The French Republic, by her vicflories 
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over her enemies, had established six sister 
republics. Tfiese were the Batavian, Hel- 
vetic, Cisalpine, Ligurian, Roman and 
Parthenopeian Republics — all established 
with forms of government similar to that 
of France. The aggressive conduct of the 
French in Switzerland, Rome and Naples 
alarmed the other powers of Europe. 

The relations between France and Aus- 
tria were strained because the house of 
Bernadotte, the French ambassador at Vi- 
enna, had been broken open, and the tri- 
color torn down and burned, during a popu- 
lar festival, without the Austrian govern- 
ment having rendered satisfac 5 lion. The 
Emperor Paul of Russia, the successor of 
Catharine the Great, entertained the most 
intense hatred against the French Republic; 
and, as Grand Master of the Knights of 
St. John, which he had caused himself 
to be appointed, he saw a cause for war in 
the French occupation of the island of 
Malta. Sultan Selim III. of Turkey was 
not deceived by Bonaparte’s assurances of 
friendly intentions, and was naturally in- 
ccn.sed at the unprincipled occupation of 
his tributary pro\*ince of Egypt by Bona- 
parte. The Sultan accordingl}^ sent mag- 
nificent presents to Admiral Nelson, and 
hastened to make an alliance with Russia, 
hitherto Turkey’s bitterest enemy, against 
France, hitherto Turkey’s best ally. 

Mr. Pitt feared danger to England’s for- 
eign possessions from Bonaparte’s expedi- 
tion to Eg3"pt; and the influence of British 
gol&, along with the general alarm created 
throughout Europe by the recent P’rench 
aggressions in Ital} , Switzerland and Egypt, 
induced Austria, Russia, Turkey and Na- 
ples to unite with England in a Second Co- 
alition against the French Republic, in the 
fall of 1798. 

King Ferdinand IV. of Naples and Sicily 
did not wait for the signing of the treaties 
of alliance between the powers forming the 
Second Coalition before he began hostilities 
in the fall 1798. This hard-hearted and 
cowardly king devoted himself wholly^ to 
lAnting and fishing, leaving the affairs of 
state to his impetuous wife Caroline, a 


daughter of the great Empress Maria 
Theresa and a sister of Queen Marie An- 
toinette. Queen Caroline herself was en- 
tirely under the influence of the notorious 
courtesan, l^dy Hamilton, the wife of the 
British ambassador at Naples. 

Animated by the most inveterate hatred 
toward the French Revolution and the 
regicide republicans of PVance, and informed 
that the Second Coalition of European 
powers was in the proccvss of formation, 
Queen Caroline persuaded her husband to 
send a Neapolitan army of forty thousand 
men under the Austrian General Mack 
against the new Roman Republic. The 
Neapolitan army Tiiarched into the Roman 
territories in three columns, the central one 
under General Mack marching direcflly 
upon Rome, November, 1798. 

The French army in Rome evacuated the 
cit}^ leaving a garrison in the Castle of St. 
Angelo; and the King of Naples and Sicily 
was welcomed with acclamations. But 
General Mack was defeated with heavy loss 
in several battles in the course of a few 
days b}^ the French under General Chani- 
pionnet, who retookJ^Rome and pursued 
King Ferdinand IV. mto his own kingdom 
of Naples. The Neapolitan king and his 
court fled from their capital in dismay, em- 
barking with the English fleet under Ad- 
miral Nelson for Palermo, in Sicily, order- 
ing their own fleet to be set on fire, and 
thus abandoning their continent*! domin- 
ions to the triumphant French, December, 
1798. 

The populace of the city of Naples, ex- 
cited by the monks and the clergy, now 
arose against the advancing French troops 
under General Championnet; while troops 
of laz::arom\ or ragamuffins, joined with 
peasants and galley-slaves, took possession 
of Naples, and spread such alarm tliat King 
Ferdinand’s viceroy also fled into Sicily, 
while General Mack sought protection 
among the French. ♦ 

The French won the lazzaroni and peas- 
ants over to tlieir side by a miracle. The 
blood of St. Januarius, wdiich is still pre- 
served in a vial as the most precious pos- 
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session of the Neapolitans, had failed to 
liquefy when the king fled from the city; 
but when a prince who favored the^ French 
threatened to kill the archbishop in gase of 
further delay the miracle was (July performed 
in favor of General Champi^nnet. The 
Neapolitan people were thus satisfied, and 
all resistance to the French ceased, January, 
1799- 

General Champion net then marched over 
blood and corpses into the stubbornly de- 
fended town, abolished the monarchy in 
Naples, and converted that kingdom into 
the Parthcnopdan Republic^ which was 
bound by an alliance with the French 
interest, January, 1799. All the more re- 
spedlable and educated Neapolitans who 
were inspired with an}’ feeling of patriotism 
were delighted to escape from years of kingly 
and priestly tyranny, and hailed the new 
republican government with enthusiasm. 

In March, 1799, France declared war 
against Austria and Tuscany; and the Coa- 
lition commenced hostilities against the 
French simultaneously in Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and the Netherlftuds. The 
French army uuder®dassena was first in the 
field in Germany arM won .several successes; 
but the French army of the Danube under 
Jourdan was defeated by the Austrians 
under the Archduke Charles at Ostrach and 
Stockach, in March, 1799, and driven across 
the Rhine into France. The French armies 
in Italy^ad been ordered to cooperate with 
those in Germany by advancing through 
the Engadine, but their dearly-bought cap- 
tures of Martinsbriick and Miinsterthal 
were rendered useless by Jourdan ’s retreat. 

The Congre.ss of Rastadt was abruptly 
terminated by the recall of the German im- 
perial envoy and by the announcement that 
the Emperor Francis II. annulled all pre- 
vious proceedings. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress of Rastadt — Rober- 
jot, Bonnier and Jean Debry — who had 
rendered themselves universally odious by 
their pride and insolence, started to return 
to France; but as soon a# they had left 
Rastadt, on the evening of April 28, 1799, 
they were attacked bj^ Szekler hussars, in 


defiance of all the rights of nations, robbed 
of their papers, and handUd so roughly 
that Robeijot and Bonnier died immediately, 
and Jean Debry, who was severely wounded, 
onl}’ saved his life by crawling into a ditch. 
This barbarous deed and outrage upon the 
laws of civilized nations, for which the 
German imperial court was only too clearly 
responsible, excited universal disgust; and 
the Directory took advantage of it to excite 
the French people to vengeance, and thus 
raised a new army of two hundred thousand 
men. 

In the meantime the French army in 
Italy under General Gauthier had overrun 
Tuscany, the Grand Duke of which had 
retired to Venice. The main French army 
in Ital}’ under Scherer was repulsed after 
several days obstinate and constant coii- 
fli(5ls at Verona, and was still more severely 
defeated at Magnano. In less than two 
weeks Scherer lost half his army, and was 
succeeded in his command by Moreau. 

Field Marshal Suwarrow, the renowned 
Russian commander, now assumed the com- 
mand of the allied Austrian and Russian 
forces in Italy. Suwarrow defeated Moreau 
at Cassano and entered Milan. Moreau’s 
army was only saved from being over- 
whelmed by superior numbers by the inter- 
ference of the Aulic Council of the German 
Empire at Vienna, with its usual dignified 
dullness. Suwarrow was ordered to besiege 
Mantua, Pesehiera and other towns which 
were con.sidered essential to the preservation 
of what he had already won ; and AJjIreau 
skillfully effedted his retreat to Coni, where 
he strongly posted him.self in communica- 
tion with Genoa and with France. 

Macdonald with another French army now 
marched from Naples, and was joined by 
Gauthier’s army at Florence; and had 
these united forces at once joined with 
Moreau’s army the French might have been 
as strong in Northern Italy as the allies. 
But as Macdonald wished to make an in- 
dependent display of his militifi^’ ability he 
marched against Suwarrow, by whom he 
was most disastrously defeated in a tSiree 
days’ battle near the Trebia, the stream 
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which was so famous for one of Hannibal’s 
great vi<flories^ 

The result of Macdonald’s crushing defeat 
was the loss of all of Bonaparte’s conquests 
in Northern Italy. The vi< 5 lorious Austrians 
and Russians occupied Turin, Pignerol, 
Susa and other strong posts in Piedmont; 
and Suwarrow’s Cossacks even crossed the 
Alps and invaded France by marching into 
Dauphiny. The 3’oung General Joubert, 
who had been appointed to supersede 
Moreau, was defeated and killed in the three 
da3^s’ bloody battle of Novi with the allied 
army under Suw’arrow, August 15-17, 1799. 
The loss of Tortona to the French by 
another disaster completed the conquest of 
the Cisalpine Republic. 

The French disasters in Northern Italy 
were followed by the overthrow of the Ro- 
man and Parthenopeian Republics. No 
sooner had the French evacuated Naples 
than Cardinal Ruffo, at the head of the en- 
raged lazzaroni and bands of Calabrian 
peasants, took the cit3^ l)y .storm, June 13, 
1 79Q ; whereupon King P'erdinand IV. and 
his court returned from Sicily and resumed 
their authority in Naples. 

The republicans of Naples now .suffered a 
frightful punishment. With the support 
of the British fleet under Admiral Nelson, 
who, .seduced b>" the charms of I^ady Plam- 
ilton, suffered himself to be made the in- 
strument of an ignominious vengeance, a 
mob, with the sanction of the restored mon- 
archical government, perpetrated atrocities 
whiej^ eclipsed the horrors of the French 
JReign of Terror. The as.sa.ssinations and 
pillaging of the lazzaroni were followed by 
the work of the judge, the executioner and 
the jailor. Every partisan, adherent or 
.supporter of republican institutions suffered 
persecution. More than four thousand of 
the most respedlable and refined men and 
women perished on the scaffold or in fright- 
ful dungeons. The gray-haired prince, 
Caraccioli, the former confidant of King 
Ferdinand lit. and the friend of Admiral 
Nelson, was hanged at the yard-arm ; and 
hiS|{)ody was loaded with weights and cast 
into the sea. 


In the meantime the French had conveyed 
the venerable captive Pope Pius VI. from 
the convent of Siena to the fortress of 
Briangon, in the high region of the Alps, a 
region of perpetual fro.st, to which French 
.soldiers were sent for punishment. But 
this unwarranted .severity was .soon di.scon- 
tinued, and the captive Pope died in the 
milder climate of Valence, August, 1799. A 
combined force of Rus.sians, Turks and 
Neapolitans then advanced on Rome, which 
the French surrendered September 27, 1799; 
and the new Pope, Pius VII., recovered 
posse.ssion of the Vatican and resumed the 
temporal power of the Papacy . 

In June, 1799, a Russian army under 
General Korsakoff arrived in Switzerlatid, 
and Suwarrow crossed the Alps from Italy 
to his a.s.sistance. Before Suwarrow’s 
arrival, the French under Massena had 
attacked and routed Korsakoff, while another 
French army under Soult defeated the 
Austrians under Hotze. The vanquished 
Rus.sians fled for refuge to Zurich, where 
the French under Massena perpetrated a ter- 
rible massacre, September 25 and 26, 1799. 
Among the vi( 5 lims wa^the Swiss philo.so- 
Xflier Eavater, who wap shot and mortally 
wounded by a French officer who had been 
his gue.st a .short time before. 

In the meantime Field Marshal Suwarrow 
was advancing into vSwitzerland from Italy 
by wa3" of the St. Gothard, amid incredible 
dangers and difficulties, when 1^ found 
himself surrounded by the French and for 
the first time heard of KorsakofTs disas- 
trous defeat. After .severe conflicts on the 
St. Gothard and at the Devil’s Bridge 
against the French and the natural difficul- 
ties, Suwarrow was defeated in his efforts to 
cut through Massena’s lines, and was'eom- 
pelled to retreat with the remains of his 
shattered army across the frozen heights of 
the Grisons, whence he returned with the 
remnants of the two Russian armies to his 
own country, where he soon afterward died, , 
May, 1800. 

The attempt ^ the English to drive the 
French from Holland, and to restore to the 
the Stadtholder his authority, resulted in a 
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clisa&trous failure. The incompetent Eng- 
lish general, the Duke of York, having 
been defeated by the French under General 
Brune at Berghen, concluded with the 
French a disgraceful convention, at Alk- 
maar, Odlober 18, 1799, by w’hich he was 
allowed to retire to England with his arni3% 
leaving the Russians alone to oppose the 
French. The selfish condu( 5 l of the Eng- 
lish and the Austrians so exasperated the 
Emperor Paul of Russia that he withdrew 
from the Coalition, made peace with France, 
and became the bitter enemy of Great 
Britain. 

Although cut off from his resources by 
the loss of his fleet, Bonaparte still resolved 
to pursue his conquests in the East. Upper 
Egypt was conquered by a French division 
under General Desaix, who marched be- 
yond the ruins of Thebes. Leaving six- 
teen thousand men to hold tliat countr}- in 
subjugation, Bonaparte, with fourteen thou- 
sand men, in February, 1799, proceeded to 
Syria, where the Turks were tfSsembling a 
large army to oppose him. Gn the 6tli of 
March, Jaffa, the ancient Joppa*, was taken 
])y Napoleon, afteil a furious assault ; and 
four thousand of itP defenders were put to 
death after they had surrendered. This 
cruel a< 5 l is an inerasable stain upon the 
chara( 5 ler of the youthful conqueror of Italy 
and Egypt. 

On the 1 6th of March (1799) Bonaparte 
appeal edp before Acre, which was garrisoned 
In^ a small Turkish force under the Pasha 
of Syria, who was aided in the defense of 
the city by an English squadron under Sir 
vSidney Smith. After a siege of two months, 
during which seventeen desperate attempts 
to take the town by storm were defeated, 
BoiKiparte abandoned the siege, and left the 
town in the possession of its defenders. 

In the meantime, wdiile the siege of Acre 
was in progre.ss, the Turks wxtc assembling 
immense hosts for the purpose of over- 
whelming the French. While General 
Kleber, with a small French force, was on 
his march to attack the enftmy\s camp on 
the Jordan he was met by thirt}’^ thousand 
Turks at Mount Tabor. Kleber, who had 


formed his little band into squares, succes.s- 
fully held out against the overwdielming 
numbers of the enem^’^ for six hours ; and 
when Bonaparte appeared with his troops 
for the relief of his subordinate the Turks 
fled in dismay' and dispersed, leaving their 
camp and all their baggage and stores in 
the hands of the viefiorious French. An- 
other Turkish force was defeated and dis- 
persed at Nazareth by a French force under 
Junot. 

In the meantime the French had induced 
Tippoo vSaib, Sultan of Mysore, to make his 
last attempt to expel the British from India; 
but the warlike Sultan’s defeat and death in 
defense of his capital, Seringapatam, which 
was then carried by storm by the English, 
Ma\’^ 4, 1799, only resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Mysore to British India, thus de- 
stroying the ho])es of the French for a blow 
against Britisli power in the far ICast. 

Bonaparte reached Egypt, on his return 
from Syria, on the ist of June, 1799- On 
the nth of July a Turkivsh army of eighteen 
thousand men landed at Aboukir bay, 
whither it had been conveyed by the Ivnglish 
squadron commanded by Sir vSidney vSinith. 
Bonaparte, on hearing of this, left Cairo; and 
on the 25th of July he attacked and com- 
pletely destroyed the Turkish army, which 
had already established a strongly-fortified 
camp at Aboukir. The greater portion of 
the Turkish troops were killed, wounded, 
drowned in the bay of Aboukir, or made 
prisoners. • 

Shortly after his brilliant victor}" at :^>ou- 
kir, Bonaparte received intelligence, through * 
.some newspapers, of the disasters to the 
French arms in Italy; and he re.solved upon 
immediately setting out on his return to 
France. Leaving his army in l^gypt under 
the command of Kleber, he secretly em- 
barked for France. After a long voyage, 
in which he was in constant danger of being 
captured by British cruisers, Bonaparte ar- 
rived at Frejus, on the Southern coast of 
France, on the 9th of 0 < 5 lober^ and on the 
T8th he reached Paris, where he met with a 
most enthusiastic reception. ^ 

No sooner had Bpnaparte arrived in Paris 
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than he receiv^ proposals from the moderate 
party headed by the Director Sieyes, and 
from the extreme republicans led by the 
Director Barras, for the overthrow of the 
Diredlory and the legislative Councils, 
which had fallen into contempt on account 
of the French disasters in Germany and 
Itjily, and because of their weakness at 
home. Bonaparte decided on entering into 
a scheme with vSieyes and the moderate 
party, as they would be less likely to inter- 
fere with his measures when his personal 
government should be established. With 
this design he won all the French generals 
except Bernadotte to his plans, and also 
gained the support of the garrison of Paris. 

On the i8th Brumaire, November g, 1799, 
Regnier, one of the conspirators, induced the 
Council of Ancients to assign the command 
of the National Guard and of all the troops 
in Paris to Bonaparte, and to pass a decree 
for the transfer of the sittings of the two 
legislative Councils to St. Cloud, where 
their deliberations might be more free than 
in Paris. Bonaparte, as commander of the 
division of Paris and head of the military 
power, was charged with the execution of 
this decree. The Direcflors vSieyes and 
Roger- Ducos proceeded from the Luxem- 
bourg Palace to the legislative Councils and 
the military camp at the Tuileries, and 
tendered their resignations. The other 
three Direc 5 lors endeavored to use their 
authorit}’^ and to secure the protection of 
their guard, but the guard refused to obey 
thenfl Barras then sent in his resignation 
as Director, and started for his estate of 
Grosbosis. Thus the Director}'' was dis- 
vSolved on the i8th Brumaire, and only the 
legislative Councils remained. 

On the 19th Brumaire, November 10, 
i799» the legislative Councils proceeded 
to St. Cloud, accompanied by a military 
force. As soon as the Council of Five Hun- 
dred had assembled in session one of the 
conspirators offered a motion which gave 
rise to a violent tumult, which ended in 
every member taking the oath of allegiance 
to%ie republican constitution. Should the 
Council of Ancients do the same, Bonaparte 


would be deserted and defeated. The crisis 
had therefore arrived. He accordingly hast- 
ened to the Council of Ancients ; and when 
he was summoned to take the oath to the 
constitution he declared that it no longer 
existed, that it was the watchword of all 
fadlions and had been violated by all, and 
that, as it was no longer respedled, it must 
be replaced by another compadt and other 
guarantees. The Council of Ancients ap- 
proved his address. 

Bonaparte next proceeded to the Council 
of Five Hundred to appease that stormy 
assembly and to obtain its consent to his 
plans. But his presence, and the sight of 
the grenadiers whom he left at the door with 
fixed bayonets, impressed the members with 
the fear of military violence ; and they re- 
proached and threatened him, and all cried: 
“Outlaw him! Down with Ihe Didlator!’’ 
The great military leader who had stood 
fearless before the fire of foreign foes was 
disconcerted for the moment by the menaces 
of a deliberative assembly. He turned pale, 
l>ecame embarrassed, withdrew from the 
hall, and was led away by the grenadiers 
who had a( 5 ted as his Escort. The tumult 
continued to rage in uie Council of Five 
Plundred, of which Lucien Bonaparte, Na- 
poleon’s brother, was president. He at- 
tempted to defend Napoleon : but the other 
members loudly demanded the outlawr}^ of 
the military leader; and Lucien Bonaparte 
retired from the chair, cast off the insignia 
of his office, and was escorted from the 
chamber by a guard sent for that purpose 
by Napoleon. • 

Sieyds, who was better able to conduc 5 l a 
revolution than Napoleon, advised a resort 
to military force. Napoleon and his brother, 
Lucien Bonaparte, harangued the troops, the 
one as the conqueror of Italy and Egypt, 
and the other as president of the Council of 
Five Hundred. Napoleon asked: “Sol- 
diers, can I depend on you ? ’ ’ The soldiers 
all responded: “Yes, yes.” Napoleon in- 
stantly ordered General Joachim Murat to 
expel the Council of Five Hundred from 
the chamber. Murat accordingly led a 
troop of grenadiers into the hall, and ex- 
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claimed: '‘In the name of General Bona- 
parte, the legislative body is dissolved. L,et 
all good citizens retire. Grenadiers, ad- 
vance!” The shouts of indignation which 
arose in reply to Murat’s pithy proclamation j 
were drowned in the rolling of drums. The j 
grenadiers advanced with fixed bayonets j 
along the whole length of the hall, and the ^ 
members fled out of the doors and windows j 
with shouts of “Vive la Republiqiie !” That | 


Republic thereafter existed only in name a 
few years longer. Thus tlTe Constitution 
of the Year III. was overthrown by the mili- 
tary usurpation known as the Revohiikm of 
the Eighteenth Brumaire. Napoleon Bona- 
parte now took the government of France 
into his own strong hands; and France, 
under the name of a Republic, again be- 
came an autocracy, under the Constitution 
of the Year VIII. 


SECTION XII.— PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


HE eighteenth century was a 
period of remarkable changes 
— a time when old ideas and 
institutions were swept away, 
and when democratic ideas 
came to the front. These ideas were first 
promulgated in France, where a number of 
distinguished philosophical writers arose 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
to question all existing beliefs and things. 
These writers were ftoltaire, Rousseau, Mon- 
tesquieu and the ^mEncycloprdists. The.se 
writers attacked Church and State with keen 
and unanswerable arguments, and gave vent 
to a widely-felt desire for the “inalienable 
rights of man.” These ideas fir.st found 
pracftical expression in the efforts of princes 
and ministers at reform in Church and State, 
and afterward in the establishment of the 
democratic republic of the United States ol 
America, whose people, mostly of the 
liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon race, by ex- 
perience were the best prepared for the 
adoption and pra< 5 lical application of the 
principles of self-government. The influence 
of the French philosophers and writers is seen 
in the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in which are embodied many of the 
ideas promulgated in Rousseau’s Contrat So- 
cial, “Social Contract,” in which the rights 
of man are advocated with great force. 
While France in her ideas influenced 
America, America, as a pradlical illustra- 
tion of the sort of government advocated by 



1 Rous.seau, in turn influenced France, 
whose armies and fleets had aided to estab- 
lish the 3’oung American Republic. The 
! result was the French Revolution — that 
gigantic political maelstrom which swept 
away in one tremendous torrent the remains 
, of mediceval feudalism and the doc 5 lrine of 
, the “divine right of kings.” The influence 
I of the French Revolution was felt in every 
I European nation, effeefling great political 
j and social changes, and tending to elevate 
1 the oppressed masses. The literature of 
the eighteenth century was the literature of 
: wit, and main' old customs and institutions 
j were laughed out of existence. The general 
j elevation of the Fhiropean masses was also 
I promoted by numerous mechanical inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wonderful progress was mad# in 
I science; and it was at that time that chem-^ 
j istry began to take rank as a science, in 
consequence of the multitude of di.scov- 
j erics in that field. The following are the 
j leading scientists and their di.scoveries. 
j Bokrhaavfc (1668-1738) was a great 
■ phj'sician of Holland. Haller (1708- 
! 1777) — ^ distingui.shed Swi.ss physician — 

I was called the “Father of Ph3\siology.” 

I William and John Hunter (1718-1783 
and 1728-1793) — brothers an(!P natives of 
Scotland — were distinguished anatomists 
and surgeons. Mesmer Ci734-i8i5)3~a 
physician of Vienna — discovered animal 
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magnetism, or mesmerism, in 1776. Ed- 
ward Jenn^ (1749-1822) — an English 
physician — made the first# experiment in 
vaccination in 1796. 

Buffon (1707-1788) — a great French nat- 
uralist, — wrote Histoire Naturelle. EiN- 
NyiiUS (1707-1778) — the great Swedish bot- 
anist — by his simple and systematic classifi- 
cation of botanical discoveries, became the 
founder of the science of botany. Wer- 
ner (1750-1817) -a German — founded the 
sciences of geology and mineralogy. 

Joseph Priesteey (1733-1804) — a great 
English chemist and writer, and a Unitarian 
divine — discovered ox3’gen gas and more 
new substances than any other chemist. 
His house and library were destroyed b^^ a 
mob because of his sympathy with the 
French Revolution; and he spent the lavSt 
ten 3^ears of his life in America, and died 
at Northumberland, Penns3’lvania. Lavoj> 
siEK (1743-1794) — a distinguished French 
chemist — arranged the science of chemistry 
1)3’ systematizing the various discoveries. 
He was guillotined during the French Rev- 
olution. 

Benjamin Fkankijn ( 1706-1790) — a 
great American statesman and natural j^hil- 
osopher — made investigations which pre- 
pared the wa3’ for the science of eledlricity. 
He was born in Boston, and came to Phila- 
delphia in 1726, where he established a 
newspaper in 1728. His prudence, energ3^ 
and talents soon made him a leading man 
in Philadelphia. In 1744 he proposed a 
plan\f association for the defense of Penn- 
\sylvania. At the Colonial Congress at Al- 
bany in 1754 he proposed a plan for the 
union of the Anglo-American colonies. In 
the meantime he had commenced his elec- 
trical experiments, making several discov- 
eries, chief of w^hich was the^ identity of 
elecflricity and lightning; and he at once ap- 
plied it to the eredlion of iron condu< 5 lors 
for the proteeflion of buildings from light- 
ning, thus inventing lightning-rods. In 
1757 he wa^ent to England as agent for 
Pennsylvania, and in 1765 he was examined 
before the House of Commons concerning 
the Stamp Adi. In 1775 he returned home, 


and was eledled a delegate from Pennsyl- 
vania in the Second Continental Congress; 
having been in the meantime deprived of 
his office of Postmaster- General of the 
Anglo-American colonies b>’ Lord North’s 
Ministry. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee to draft the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, arid was a signer of that immortal 
document. In 1778 he was sent as Ameri- 
can commissioner to France, where he signed 
the treat3’ of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between France and the United States, 
which led to war between Prance and Eng- 
land. In 1783 he was one of the American 
commissioners who signed the definitive 
treaty of peace with Great Britain at Paris; 
and in 1785 he leturned home, and was 
chosen President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Penns3’lvania. His last public 
adts were performed in the capacit3’ of a 
delegate from Pennsylvania in the National 
Convention which framed the Constitution 
of the Unite -1 States, in 1787. 

Gaevani (1737-1798) and Voeta (1745- 
1827) — two Italian philosophers — discovered 
what are known as galvanic and vollaif elec- 
tricity. Joseph Bl^Jkc (1728-1799) — a 
vScotch chemist — disc^wred carbonic acid 
gas. Henry CAVEN 4 ^)rsH (^1731-1810) — an 
English chemist — discovered the constituent 
parts of air and water. John Dalton 
( 1766-1844) — an English chemist and ph5\s- 
icist — discovered the atomic theory. 

Eihj^:r (1707-1783) — a celebrated Swiss 
mathematician — flourished at Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, and died in the latter city. Sir 
WiiJAAM HkRvSCHke (1738-1822) — a Ger- 
man b3" birth, but who spent most of his 
life in England, w’here he flourished as a 
distinguished astronomer — discovered the 
planet Uranus in 1781, and resolved the 
Milkv^-Way into distimfl and separate parts. 
His sister, Caroline Herschel, and his son, 
Sir John Herschel, were great astronomers. 
Laplace (1749-1827)— the great French 
mathematician and astronomer — in his great 
work, Mecanique Clleste, treated of mathe- 
matical astronomy. Legendre (1752-1833) 
— also a great French mathematician — - 
wrote Elements de Geometrie. 
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A number of great inventions contributed 
to the welfare of the mavsses, most of which 
were made in England. Navigable canals 
began to be made, and machinery was ap- 
plied to the spinning and weaving of cotton. 
James Bkindeey (1716-1772) — an English- 
man — was the founder of canal navigation. 
James Hargreaves (1730-1778) — an Eng- 
lishman — invented the carding-machine 
and the spinning-jenny in 1765. Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright (1732-1792) — an English- 
man — invented the cotton spinning-frame 
in 1768. Crompton (1753-1827) — an Eng- 
livshnian — invented the mule-jenny for the 


There were many minor inventions. The 
piano-forte was invented at Dfesden in 1717. 
Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, was brought 
to Europe from South America in 1730. 
Stereotyping was first practised by Wiixiam 
Ged of E(iinburgli. The Chronometer, or 
clock to keep perfect solar or sidereal time, 

! to determine the longitude of ships at sea, 

1 was constructed by John Harrison, an 
i Ivnglishman, in 1742. The Hydraulic Press 
1 was invented by Bramah, an Ivnglishman, 
j in 1786. Gas-lights were first used by 
: Murdoch in Cornwall in 1792. Eithog- 
1 raphy was invented in Germany in 1796. 
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spinning of yarn, in 1775. Jacquard 
(1752-1834) — a native of France— invented 
the loom for figured weaving. Josiah 
Wedgwood ( 1731-1795) — an Phiglishman 
— invented “Queen’s ware,” and thus im- 
proved the porcelain manufacture. James 
Watt ( 1736-1819 ) — a Scotchman — im- 
proved the steam-engine, for which he ob- 
tained a patent in 1769, and which he ap- 
plied to machinery. Em Whitney (1765- 
1825) — a native of Massachusetts — invented 
the cotton-gin in 1793. 


An improved system of Stenography, or 
.short-hand writing, was introduced. Faii- 
I RKNiiEiT ( 1690-1 736), a Hollander, invented 
j the thewnometer bearing his name. John 
I Smeaton (1724-1792) — an English civil 
engineer — constructed the Eddy stone Light- 
house, 

Emanuee Swedenborg (1688-1772) — a 
great vSwedish scientist, phild^pher, and 
writer on apocalyptic subjects — believed 
him.self to have received divine revelatio^lfe, 
and founded the New Christian Church. 
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Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) — a great 
American divifte and metaphysician — wrote 
An hiquiry into the Freedom of the Will. 
Adam Smith (1723-1790) — a Scotchman 
and professor in Glasgow University — ^by his 
great work, The Wealth of Nations^ founded 
the science of political economy. Thomas 
Rkid (1710-1796) — a great Scotch meta- 
physician and philosopher — wrote An In- 
quiry into the Human Mind, Immanuki^ 
Kant (1724-1804) — a great German phil- 
osopher and mctaph3\sician, partly of Scotch 
descent, who lived all his life at Konigsberg 
— by his Critique of Eure Reason laid the 
foundation of all subsequent German meta- 
ph3^sics. 

The Age of Queen Anne — known as the 
A?igustan Age of English Literature — was 
adorned with the names of Pope, Addison, 
Steele, Swift, Defoe, Bolingbroke and 
others. 

Alexandicr Pope ( 1688-1 744 ) — the 
greatest English poet during the first half 
of the eighteenth century — wrote poetr}^ at 
twelve; and his chief works are his Essay on 
Man, Rape of the Lock, and a Tra 7 t station 
qf Ho 77 ier. Joseph Addison (1672-1719) — 
a noted political writer — was the author of 
the SpcFlator and the Tailer, and also wrote 
Cato, A Letter from Italy, etc. Sir Richard 
SteeEE (1671-1729) aided Addison in writ- 
ing the Tatlcr and the SpeBator, Jona- 
than SwiET (1667-1745) — a great Iri.sh- 
English political writer and satirist — wrote 
Gulliver's Travels, and died insane. Daniee 
DE f|>E (1661-1731) — an eminent novelist 
and political writer — w^as the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, Lord Boeinc; broke 
{1678-1751) — the great Tory statesman dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s reign-r-was an eminent 
political and infidel writer. 

Other poets were the Scotch poet, James 
Thomson (1700-1748), author of The Sea- 
sons; the English poet, Edward Youno 
(1684-1765), author of Night Thoughts; and 
the fine English lyric poet, Wieeiam Coe- 
EiNS (1720^756), who died insane. ' Among 
English divines was Isaac Watts (1674- 
if^^8), the great hymnist. 

The age of Dr. Samuel Johnson — com- 


prising the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tu^— produced the following great English 
novelists, dramatists, historians and poets: 

Samuee Johnson (1709-1784) — a great 
English writer — was the author of The 
Lives of the Poets, Rasselas, The Ram- 
bler, and an E^iglish D ifl ionary , Edmund 
Burke (1730-1797) — a famous Irish-English 
orator and statesman — wrote An Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, and RefleBio 7 is 
on the Fre 7 ich Revolution, 

David Garrick (1716-1779) was a cele- 
brated English dramatist and acflor. Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816) w^as 
a great Irish-English statesman, Parlia- 
mentary orator, lawyer and dramatist. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) — a cel- 
ebrated English novelist — wrote Pa inch, 
Clatlssa Hat'lou'e and Sir Charles Gf'andison. 
Henry Fielding ( 1707-1754) — a great 
English novelist — wrote T0771 fo 7 ies, fona- 
tha 7 i Wilde and foseph A 7 id)'eies, Tobias 
George Smollett (1721-1771) — also a 
noted Engli.sli novelist — wTote Rodetick 
Randont, Pereg 7 d 7 ie Pickle and Humphrey 
Clinker. Eaurencic Sterne (1713-1768) 
— likewise a great J^glish novelist and 
humorist — wrote Ti'uMam Shandy and The 
Scnti 7 nental foiiriiey^^v^^ Hannah More 
(1745-1833) wrote dramas and novels, one 
of the best-known of her works being The 
Shepherd of Salisbr/ry Plahi, 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) — one of the 
greatest English historians — wrot^ The Dc- 
clhie and Fall of the Ro 77 ia 7 i Empire, David 
Hump: (1711-1776) — a great Scotch pliilo.so- 
pher and historian — wrote a History of Eng- 
land, a Treatise 07 i Hi/man Nature, and Es- 
says, William Robertson (172 i-i 793) — 
a famous Scotch historian — wrote a Hisio 7 y 
of Scotla 7 id, History of America, and Hist 07 y 
of Charles Y, of Germany, 

Olivp:r Goldsmith (1728-1774) was a 
brilliant Irish-English poet, historian and 
novelist; whose chief poems were The 
T 7 ^aveler and The Deserted Village, whose 
great novel was The Vicar of Wakefeld, 
and whose other works were History of 
E 7 igland, History of Greece, HistoTy of Ro 77 ie , 
History of A 7 ii 77 tated Natiar, etc. 
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Thomas Gray (1716-1770 was 4 he ' 
greatest lyric poet of England, atjcl^ his 
most celebrated poem was his Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard. WllAAAM 
CowPEjR (1731-1800) — a famous English 
poet — wrote The Task^ John Gilpin and 
other poems, and died insane. Roukrt 
Burns (1759-1796) — Scotland’s celebrated 
lyric poet, “the Ayrshire plowman” — 
wrote Highland Mary, Jlonny Doon, Auld 
Lang Syne, Tam O'Shanter, and many 
other songs and poems. 

Other poets of this period were Thomas 
ChattkrTon (1752-1770), the boy poet, 
who committed .suicide at the age of seven- i 
teen; Mark Akkn.sii)I': (1721-1770), author 
of Pleasiin^s of the Iinagination / and JamivS 
BkattiK (1736-1803), a noted Scotch poet. 
Other noted writers were Sir Wiuuiam 
Buack.stonk (1723-17S0), whose great 
work on the Laws of England is the standard 
text-book of the legal profession in England 
and America; vSiR William Jonics (1746- 
1794), the great philologist and orientalist: 
Horace Walpole (1717-1797), son of the 
great statesman, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
author of Castle of ^tranto and other works; 
and Thomas Pait'^^i 736- 1809), the great 
]>olitical and infidei^yriter, who his pen 
aided the cau.se of liberty in the American 
and French Revolutions, and who lived in 
America during the American Revolution 
and was a^ member of the French National 
Convention during the French Revolution, 
and died in New York. Paine’s works were 
The Crisis, Common Sense, Rights of Man, 
and Age of Reason. 

Rollin (1661-1741) — a famous French 
historian — wrote an Ancient History. Lk 
Sage (1668-1747) — a great French novelist 
— wrote Gil Bias. 

MontEvSquieu ( 1689-1755 ) — a great 
French writer, who.se chief works were 
Considerations sur les causes dc la grandeur 
et de la dicadence des Romains; De V Esprit 
des Lois, “On the Spirit of Laws; “ and Let- 
ires Persanes, “Persian Letters” — was a 
skeptic in religion. Voltaire (1694-1778) 
— a great French .satirist and infidel writer — 
wrote the Hejiriade, the only French epic 


poem, and .several historical works, such as 
the Age of Lotiis XIV. ^d History of 
Charles XII. RousSEAu (1712-1778) — a 
noted French writer and son of a Geneva 
watch-maker; — was a .skeptic in religion and 
a writer of many operas and plays, and was 
obliged to leave France for publishing his 
Contrat Social, “ Social Contrac 5 l,” in which 
he advocated the equal rights of all men. 

D’AlivMBERT (1717-1783) was a great 
scientist and })rincipal contributor to the 
Encydopedia. Dihkkot (1713-1784) was a 
poet, philosopher and Encyclopedist. CoN- 
HORCivT (i 7 f 3 ~^ 794 ) a metaphysician 

and Ivncyclopedist. Condillac ( 1715-1780) 
was a metai)hysician and writer for the E71- 
cyclopedia . H la.V iCTi i\s (1715-1771) was a 
philosopher and writer for the JUncyclopcdia . 

Rocgict Die 1/ Tslh (1760-1836) — French 
poet — wrote the Marseillaise. Voi.nky (1757' 
1820) was a famous French infidel writer. 
Madame Roland (1754-1793) was an en- 
thiLsiast for liberty and author of Memoires. 
Mad.amic de vStael (1766-1817) — daughter 
of Neeker--wrote Corinne. Madamic im 
Gjcnlis (17^6-1830) w^as a novelist and 
writer of juvenile works. 

Mosihcim (1694-1 755) was a great German 
church hi.storian. Winckklmann (1717— 
1768) was a great German arclueologist. 

Klopstock (1724-1803) — a celebrated 
German poet — wrote tragedies and lyrics, 
and his chief work is the Messiah. Iji^ssiNG 
( 1729-1781 ) — a di.stingui.shed German critic 
and dramatic poet — wrote Laocobn, Emilia 
Galotti, Nathan the TVise, Minna von am- 
helm, and other works. Goethp: (174^ 
-1832) — the greatest of German poet.s — 
wrote Werther, 1 Vilhelm Meislcr, and FauSt. 
SciiiLLi^R ( 1759-1805) — one of the most il- 
lustrious of German poets — wrote dramas, 
such as IVilliam 7 ^//and f Vallenslein, and al- 
so a History (f the Thirty Years' War. Her- 
der (1744-1803) was a renowned German 
poet, critic and philosopher. Wieland 
(1733-1813) was a famous German poet and 
novelist. 

Lavater (1741-1801) was a great Swiss 
philosopher and writer on physiogne^yy. 
Lomonosofk (1711-1765) was a Russian 
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poet Snd grammarian. Mktastasio (1698- 
1782) was an ftalian poet and musical com- 
poser, author of operas, oratorios and son- 
nets. ALinKRi (1749-1803) was the great- 
est of modern Italian poets. 

John Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) was 
a great German musical composer — the 
greatest that ever lived. Handel (1684- 
1759) — an illustrious German musical com- 
poser — lived most of his life in Kngland ; 
and his leading oratorios were Israel in 
Egypt, the Afessiah, and Judas Alaciabceus. 
Haydn (1732-1809) — a great German musi- 
cal composer — wrote many oratorios, chief 
of which was The Creation, Mozart (1756- 
1792) — also a distinguished German mu- 
sical composer — wrote Doji Giovanni and 
the Requiem, 

William Hogarth <"1697-1764) was a 
renowned Knglish painter and engraver. 
Sir Joshua Reynoi,ds (1723-1792) — the 
first President of the Roj'al Academy — was 
a great English portrait and landscape 
painter. Thomas GAiNSBOKouciH (1727- 
1 788) was a great English landscape painter. 
John Singleton Copley (1737--1815) w^as 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, but flour- 
ished in England as a great historical 
painter. Benjamin West (1738-1820) — 
born in Chester count}’, Pennsylvania, but 
who lived most of his life in England — was 
S' great historical painter and also President 
of the Royal Academy. Antonio Ca- 
nova (1757-1822) — a great Italian sculptor 
— was celebrated for his many beautiful 
^tattAk. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century several great pliilanthropists of Eng- 
land distinguished themselves for their un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of humanity. 
John Howard (1726-1790) was famous for 
his labors in the cause of prison reform. Sir 
Samuel Romilly (1757-1818) labored to 
improve the English penal laws. 

William WiLBERFORCE (1759-1833), as 
a member of Parliament, devoted his life to 
the cau.se o^he abolition of the slave-trade 
in the British colonies, which was effedled 
in fto7, and to the abolition of slavery in 
the colonies, which was accomplished just 


before his death in 1833. Thomas Clark- 
son (1760-1846) was a worthy co-laborer 
with Wilberforce In the cause of abolition, 
out of Parliament. 

John and Charles Wesley (1703-1791 
and 1708-1788) — brothers and English 
clergymen of the Established Church — were 
distinguished as the founders of Alethodism, 
the greatest religious movement since the 
Reformation. John Wesley was a preacher 
and writer, who maintained the dodlfine 
that man can by his own free will ob- 
tain .salvation — a do( 5 lrine diredlly opposed 
to the creeds of St. Augustine and John 
Calvin. Charles We.sley was a great 
preacher and hymnist. 

George Whitefteij) (1714-1770) — one 
of the greatest of English pulpit orators and 
Methodist divine.s — adhered to the Augus- 
tinian and Calvinistic creed of predestina- 
tion. Methodism — which arose in England 
about the middle of the eighteenth century 
— made rapid progress in England and 
among the Pmglish colonists -in America, 
and is now the leading denomination in the 
United States of America, * 

Methodism was the l|«t outgrowth of the 
Puritan movement of preceding century; 
and the Wesleys and^Whitefield aimed at a 
reform of the Episcopal State Church of 
England and of English .society in general 
by freeing both from the corruption then .so 
prevalent, and at substituting for these 
national evils a purer and more earnest 
Christian .spirit. The Wesleys did not de- 
sire a separation from the Established 
Church, but they were gradually forced to 
a total separation by the logic of circum- 
stances. 

Said Montesquieu on his visit to Eng- 
land: “Every one laughs if one talks of 
religion. “ Most of the prominent English 
statesmen of the time were unbelievers in 
any form of Christianity, and were distin- 
guished for the immorality and gross- 
ness of their lives. Drunkenness and foul 
talk were considered no di.scredit to Sir 
Robert Walpole. A later Prime Minister, 
the Duke of Grafton, was in the habit of 
appearing with his mistress at the theater. 
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Purity and fidelity to the marriage- vow were 
now sneered out of fashion; and the cele- 
brated Lord Chesterfield, in his letters to 
his son, instruc 5 led him in the art of seduc- 
tion as part of a polite education. Profan- 
ity was general among all classes and 
among both sexes. Judges swore on the 
bench. The introdu< 5 lion of gin gave a 
new impetus to drunkenness, and in the 
streets of London the gin-shops invited 
every passer-by to come in and get drunk 
for a penny and dead drunk for twopence. 

The lower classes were ignorant and bru- 
tal. The only schools were the grammar 
schools founded by Edward VI. and P^liza- 
beth. The rural peasantr3^ fast reduced to 
pauperism by the abuse of the poor laws, 
had no moral or religious training. Said 
Hannah More: “We only saw but one Bible 
in the parish of Cheddar, and that was 
used to prop a flower-pot. ’ ’ There was no 
efrec 5 live police in the English towns; and in 
great riots the mobs of London or Birming- 
ham burned houses, broke open prisons, 
and plundered with perfedl impunity. The 
criminal classes increased in number and 
boldness, in spite ofAhe laws which made it 
a capital crime to Aj^down a cherry-tree, 
and which hung tw^^ 3"Oung thieves in a 
morning in front of Newgate. 

Archdeacon Pale3^ exhorted the young 
clerg3" the diocese of Carlisle “not to get 
drunk or to frequent ale-houses, * * to 

avoid profligate habits, not to be seen at 
drunken feasts or barbarous diversions ; ’ ’ 

Mi Mi aiifj in reading the service, “not to 
perform it with relucftance or quit it with 
syniptonis of delight.” Dr. Knox, head- 
master of Tunbridge School, said: “The 
public have remarked with indignation that 
some of the most distinguished coxcombs, 
drunkards, debauchees and gamesters who 
figure at watering-places are young men of 
the sacerdotal order. ’ ’ ArthurfY oung wrote 
that “the French clergy are more decent 
than the English. They are not poachers 
or fox-hunters who spend the morning with 
the hounds, the evening at the bottle, and 
reel from drunkenness into the pulpit.” 

But while the higher and lower classes 


were steeped in vice and crime, the great 
middle classes lived on in "tiieir old piet3’’ 
unchanged ; and it was from that class that 
the Wesle3’an revival burst forth near the 
end of Walpole’s administration — a revival 
which in a few years was to change the 
whole temper of English society, which re- 
stored the Church to life and a(5livit3\ Re- 
ligion carried a fresh spirit of moral zeal to 
the hearts of the poor, and purified English 
literature and English manners. It gave 
rise to a new philanthrop3' which reformed 
English prisons and infused cleinenc3^ and 
wisdom into the English penal laws, al>olish- 
ed the slave trade, and -gave the first im- 
pulse to popular education. 

John Wesley was born at Epworth, in 
Leicestershire, June 17, 1703, and was the 
.son of a clergNunan of the Establi.*4hed 
Church. He was educated at Oxford Uni- 
versit3% and at the age of twenty-three he 
was ordained a clergymen of the Established 
Church and elected a Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege. His fellowship gave him a small sal- 
aiy, which supported him during a great 
part of his life. He pa.s.sed much time in 
.stud3^ and prayer, and had few companions. 

While John Wesley was for a time acting 
as his father’s curate at Epworth, his brother 
Charles and .several other students formed a 
religious .societ3' to meet together foi pra3'er 
and moral improvement, thus exciting the 
ridicule of their fellow-students, who called 
the new societ3" “Bible Bigots,” “Bible 
Moth.s,” “the Holy Club,” “the God 
Club,” and finalh^ “Methodists;” the^ast 
of which names adhered to the Wesleys 
and their religious societ3'. John Wesle3" 
joined this club when he returned to Oxford, 
and Whitefield also became a member of it. 

After his father’s death, in 1 735, John Wes- 
le3% on General Oglethorpe’s invitation, 
went on a mission to preach to the Indians 
of Georgia ; but at the clo.se of 1737 he re- 
turned to England, just as Whitefield was 
sailing for America. While in Georgia, 
Wesley had learned something oi^the Mora- 
vians; and after his return he united with 
tile Moravians of London in forming a re^ 
gious societ3^ which met in little bands. 
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When the Methodist group transferred 
itself from O^flfcrd to London, in 1738, three 
figures detached themselves from the group 
which now attracfled public attention by 
the fervor and extravagance of its ];)iety. 
These three figures were the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield. 
Each of these three men found his special 
work in carrying religion to the vast maSvSes 
of population in the towns or around the 
mines and collieries of Cornwall and the 
North of England. 

Whitefield, a servitor of Pembroke Col- 
lege, was the great preacher of the revival. 
As the pulpits of the Established Church 
were closed against the new apostles they 
were obliged to preach in the fields. Their 
voices were soon heard in every part of 
England — among the bleak moors of North- 
umberland, in the dens of London, in the 
galleries where the Cornish miner 
hears the roar of the billowy deep. White- 
field’s preaching was such as had never 
before been heard in England, silencing all 
criticism in its intense reality, its earne.st- 
ness of belief, its deep, tremulous sympathy 
with the sin and sorrow of mankind. 

As a preacher John Wesley was next in 
power to Whitefield. As a hymn- writer he 
ranked second to his brother Charles, who 
came from Christ Church College as- the 
“sweet singer” of the new religious move- 
ment. John Wesley also had other admi- 
rable qualities — an indefatigable industry, 
a cool judgment, a command over others, 
a fi^|ulty of organization, a singular combi- 
^ lotion of patience and moderation with an 
imperious ambition, which marked him as 
a ruler of men. He had likewise a learning 
and a skill in writing po.s.se.ssed by no others 
of the Methodists. He was older than any 
of his colleagues, and he outlived them all. 
His life — from 1703 to 1791 — embraces almost 
the whole of the eighteenth century ; and 
the religious organization which he founded 
passed through almost every pha.se of its 
hi.story befcre he died at the age of eighty- 
eight. 

jfohn Wesley practiced a monkish asceti- 
cism, frequently living only on bread and 


sleeping on the bare boards. He lived in a 
world of wonders and divine interpositions. 
He considered it a miracle if the rain ceased 
and allowed him to proceed on a journey. 
He regarded it as a punishment from Heaven 
if a hailstorm burSt upon a town which had 
been deaf to his preaching. He .said that 
one day when his hor.se became lame: “I 
thought, can not God heal either man or 
beast by any means or without any ? Im- 
mediately my headache ceased and my 
horse’s lameness in the .same instant.” He 
guided his condudl by drawing lots or by 
watching at what particular texts he opened 
his Bible. 

But, with all his superstition, John Wes- 
ley was pra( 5 lical, orderly and conservative ; 
and no man ever headed a new movement 
who was more anti- revolutionary. In his 
earlier days the bishops had been obliged 
to rebuke him for the intolerance and nar- 
rowness of his Churchmanship. When 
Whitefield began his sermons We.sley could 
not at first approve of “that strange way.” 
He condemned and fought against the ad- 
mission of laymen as preachers till he found 
hinivSelf left with onlji^laymen to preach. 
He clung with a pa.ss^pate fondness to the 
Church of Englandfifthe last, and simply 
regarded the body which he had founded as 
only a lay .society in communion with that 
Church. He broke with the Moravians, 
the earliest friends of his movement, when 
they imperiled its safe condiuft by their con- 
tempt of religious forms. He broke with 
Whitefield when that great preacher plung- 
ed into an extravagant Calvinism. 

But this same practical temper of mind 
finally enabled John We.sley to grasp and 
organize the new movement. He himself 
became the most diligent of field preachers, 
and his journal of half a century is mainly 
a record of fresh journeys and fresh .sermons. 
When he was^pnally obliged to employ lay 
preachers he made their work a new and at- 
tra< 5 tive feature of his .system. His earlier 
asceticism only lingered in his dread of 
social enjoyment and an aversion to the 
gayer and livelier side of life which marks 
the resemblance of the Methodist movement 
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to the Puritan movement of the preceding 
century. As his superstitious fervor gradu- 
ally gave way in his later years he discour- 
aged the enthusiatic outbursts of his follow- 
ers, so charadleristic at the opening of the 
new movement. 

Sa5’s Green: “ It was no common enthusi- 
ast who could wring gold from the close- 
fisted Franklin and ' admiration from the 
fastidious Horace Walpole, or who could 
look down from the top of a green knoll at 
Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers, 
grimy from the Bristol coal-pits, and see, as 
he preached, the tears ‘ making white chan- 
nels down their blackened cheeks.' ” 

The efFe< 5 ls of Whitefield’s preaching, and 
that of his fellow-Methodists, were terrible 
for good and ill. They aroused a passionate 
enthusiasm in their followers. Women fell 
down in convulsions. Strong men were 
stricken suddenly to the ground. The 
preacher was interrupted by hysteric out- 
bursts of laughter or weeping. All the 
manifestation of strong spiritual excitement 
followed in their sermons ; and the terrible 
sense of a convicflion of sin, a new dread of 
hell, a new hope of heaven, assumed forms 
both grotesque and s ^feli me. Charles Wes- 
ley’s sweet hymns eWpssed the fieiy con- 
vic 9 :ion of the converts in chaste and beau- 
tiful verse ; and the* wild throes of hysteric 
enthusiasm gave way to a fondness for 
hymn-singing, so that a new musical im- 
pulse was aroused in the people of England 
which gradually changed the characfler of 
public devotion. 

The preaching of Whitcfield and his col- 
leagues also aroused a fierce hatred in their 
opponents, and these preachers’ lives were 
frequently imperiled. They were mobbed, 
ducked, stoned, and even smothered with 
filth. The magistrates frequently allowed 
the mobs to do as they pleased, and in one 
place the prosecuting attorney of the county 
headed the mob. All sorts of ridiculous 
stories were told about John Wesley. He 
was said to have been imprisoned for selling 
gin ; to be a Quaker, a Catholic, an Ana- 
baptist ; to be going to join the Spaniards, 
and to have hanged himself. 
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Wesley’s powers were diredled to building 
up a great religious society #irhich might 
give practical and permanent form to the 
new enthusiasm. The Methodists were 
grouped in classes, assembled in love-feasts, 
purified by the expulsion of unworthy mem- 
bers, and supplied with tX change of settled 
clergymen and itinerent preachers ; while 
the entire body was placed under the abso- 
lute government of a conference of preach- 
ers. But as long as John Wesley lived, the 
diredtion of the new religious society re- 
mained with him alone. To those who ob- 
jedled to his Church government, he replied: 
“ If by arbitary power you mean a power 
which I exercise simply without any col- 
leagues therein, tliis is certainly true, but I 
see no hurt in it.” John Wesley strongly 
condemned the condudl of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonists in severing themselves from 
their mother country, and regarded them as 
rebellions and undutiful children. 

The Methodist body — numbering one hun- 
dred thousand at the time of Wesley’s death, 
and now amounting to millions in England 
and America — bears the impress of John 
Wesley in more than in its name. Of all 
Protestant Churches it is the most rigid in 
its organization and the most despotic in its 
government. 

The Methodist Church itself was only a 
small outcome of the Methodist religious 
rewq^^al. Its adlion broke the lethargy of 
the clergy of the Established Church, and 
made the fox-hunting parson and the ab- 
sentee reClor impossible. In this agejjjao 
body of clergy surpasses that of the ICstal^?* 
lished Church in piety, in philanthropic 
energy, or in popular regard. A new moral 
enthusiasm took hold of the English nation, 
thus improving the morals of the upper 
classes and purifying English literature 
from the foulness which had infedted it 
since the Stuart Restoration in 1660. 

But the. noblest results of the Wesleyan 
movement were its philanthropic effedls, 
which are still felt. The Sunda./-schools, 
established by Robert Raikes of Gloucester 
in 1781, were the beginnings of popular eej;^ 
ucation. Attempts were made to amelior- 
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ate the condition of the poor, to alleviate 
physical suff??ing, to improve the de- 
graded and the profligate. Hannah More, 
by her writings and her personal example, 
drew the sympathy of England to the pov- 
erty and crime of the agricultural laborer. 
The passionate impulse of human sympathy 
with the wronged and the afflidled led to 
the erec 5 lion of hospitals, the endowment 
of charities, the building of churches, the 
sending of missionaries to heathen lands. 
This sentiment supported Burke in his plea 
for the Hindoo, and vsuslained Wilberforce 
and Clarkson in their Crusade against the 
iniquitous slave-trade. It also upheld Sir 
Samuel Romilly in his efR)rts to improve 
the EnglivSh penal laws, and the noble- 
hearted John Howard in the cause of privSon 
reform. 

Other Protestant se< 5 ls arose during the 
eighteenth century ; such as the Sweden- 
borgians, or New C/instian Church, founded 
by the great Emanuel Swedenborg ; the 
Dun hards and Amish in Germany, who in 
mail}' points of faith, such as simplicity of 
dress and manners, aversion to military .ser- 
vice and the use of law, coincide with the 
Mennonites and Quakers, and many of 
whom have settled in the Ihiited States of 
America ; the Unitarians, who deny the 
divinity of Christ ; and the Universalisis, 
who rejedt the.(gU)c^rine of a future punish- 
ment, and who arose in England and Amer- 
ica. In France the writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Monte.squieu and the Kncyclo- 
pec^fcts made skepticism in religion almost 
universal atHong the inteliigeiit classes. In 
Germany at the same time the writings of 
Kant, Nicolai and others also undermined 
religious faith, and gave rise to the Ration- 
alists, who denied all divine revelation and 
supernaturalism . 

During the last half of the eighteenth 
century the social condition of the ma.sses 
exhibited a marked improvement. The new 
inventions brought within the reach of the 
poorer elites many more of the comforts 
and conveniences of life. Public libraries, 
nftchanics* institutes, clubs, cooperative 
societies and Sunday-vschools were now in- 


troduced. About the close of the eighteenth 
century gentlemen cast aside their hanging 
cuffs and lace ruffles, their cocked hats and 
wigs, their buckles and swords. 

During the eighteenth century British 
navigators were making explorations and 
discoveries in the Pacific Ocean, or South 
Sea. Commodore Anson circumnavigated 
the globe between 1740 and 1742. Numer- 
ous discoveries were made by British navi- 
gators, such as Byron, Wallis, Cook, Van- 
couver and others. Captain Cook discovered 
a number of small islands in the Pacific, the 
most important being the , Sandwich, or 
Hawaian Islands, in 1778, where he was 
killed in a dispute with the natives in 1779. 
The Sandwich Islanders have since been 
largely converted to Christianity by Chris- 
tian missionaries, and many Americans have 
settled in those islands, while the native 
population has been diminishing. Behring’s 
Strait was discovered in 1741 hy Captain 
Behring, a Dane in the Russian naval .service. 

In the Mohammedan world, about 1760, 
Abd el Wahab, of Kurdistan, founded the 
se( 51 : of the Wahabces, or Wahabites, who 
di.sclaimed the divim^iiature of Moham- 
med, rejecfled the nippation of saints, and 
denied the obligati(x» of vows in time of 
danger. His disciples were highly Intoler- 
ant, and were continually involved in feuds 
and wars with the neighboring tribes in the 
Ka.st of Asiatic Turkey and Arabia, but 
were .suppre.s.sed in Arabia in itSiS by Me- 
heinet Ali, the powerful Pasha of Egypt. 

The Kngli.sh conquest of India and the 
extension of the British dominion in other 
parts of the world brought about more fre- 
quent communication and a more enlarged 
intercourse between all parts of the globe, 
•and thus led to a diffusion of European civ- 
ilization, e.specially of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion — the highest type of civilization yet 
attained by maq. Thus, when England 
had establisfced ffee institutions on a solid 
basis in her own home, .she was preparing 
the vray for the extension of the same boon 
to other peoples in remote parts of the earth, 
and thus elevating and improving 
which she had coiifl^uered. 




